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Art. 1. A JVarraiive of Occurrences in the Indian countries qf JVbrth Amerieo^ 
since the connexion of the Right Hon, ike Earl of Selkirk with the Hudson's Bu^ 
Company, and his attempt to establish a Colony on the Red River ; with a detailed 
account of his lordship^s military expedition to, and subsequent proceedings at Foif 
IViUiam, in Upper Canada, London. 1817. 8vo. pp. £39. 

THOUGH not directly interested in Quarterly Review*, which we trust vfiSi 
the result of the controversy be- once more put discovery upon this track. 
tween lord Seildrk and the North West ' How so pregnant an inquiry should 
Company, we cannot feel wholly in- ' 
different to the decision of a claim involv- 
ing the jurisdiction of a large tract of 
this, continent, nor view with unconcern 
the violent measures by which that claim 
has been enforced. Had the sanguinary 
scenes to which lord Selkirk's pretensions 
have given rise, occurred in a remote 
quarter of tlie globe, they w^ould have at- 
tracted some attention from the novelty 
of the spectacle exhibited. Not that 
bloodshed is uncommon in our day, nor 
that there is any thing remarkable in the 
organizing of a body of desperados, by 
a popular leader for any enterprise, under 
any colours, but that a British peer's turn- 
ing commercial speculator and land-job- 
ber, and leaving his seat in parliament to 
wage war in his Britannic Majesty's do- 
minions against a company of British 
merchants, is, even in these extraordinary 
times, a little singular — whilst the apathy 
w ith which the British ministry and the 
Colonial government have looked upon 
transactions so disgraceful to the national 
vliaracter, and so derogatory to the na- 
tional faith, is still more strange and un- 
ite countable. But the most important 
consequence of lord Selkirk's expedition, 
to us and to the world at large, and one 
which, independent of his failure or success, 
is its bringing again into notice a region to 
which a century since all eyes were turn- 
ed, and reviving a question which had 
been put at rest without being solved. 
The impractibility of a North-Wegt pas- 
sage to the Indies is far from being ascer- 
certained, and the present occasion has 
led tm a di^cusidon of the subject in the 



have been sufiered to fall into such total 
neglect it is not easy to imagine. The 
same fortitude and perseverance which 
have been wasted in exploring the sterile 
deserts of Africa for comparatively frivo* 
lous purposes, would long since have ar- 
rived at some certain conclusion on this 
most momentous point. We feel as if a de- 
gree of responsibiUty attached to our own 
government on this head. As the second 
commercial power in the world, and the 
first in this herbisphere, it might hav« 
been expected that some portion of our 
national spirit of maritime adventure 
would have been directed to an object so 
worthy, in either regard, of our attention. 
The Russian Count Komanzoff, with dis*" 
tinguished liberality, has equipped, at his 
private expense, a vessel under the com- 
mand of Lieut Kotzebue, for a voyage 
into the Arctic Sea, through Behring't 
Strait, in search of a passage into the 
Atlantic. This vessel was despatched 
more than a year since from St. Peters- 
burgh, and touched at Plymouth in Eng- 
land. The attempt to sail through, from 
the Pacific Ocean into Hudson's Bay, or 
Baffin's Bay, was probably made last 
summer. We are yet to learn the issue 
of the enterprise. This splendid instance 
of individual munificence and enthusiasm 
in the cause of science should rouse an 
honourable emulation in enlightened and 
opulent mercantile communities. We 



* No. XXXI.— Where the possibility 
of the passage is maintained, and a good 
account given of the various attempts^ 
BAa^o effect It 
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totmnend this example to the considera- 
tion of our national legislature. 

From the narrative !)efore us, from 
Mackenzie's travels, and from the outline 
of lord Selkirk's * Sketch of tlie Fur Trade, 
Sec' contained in the Review already re- 
ferred to, we gather the following history 
of the ongin and progress of the dispute 
between bis lordship and the North V/est 
Traders. Previous to the year IttOB, the 
earl of Selkirk was engaged in sevend 
schemes of colonization in tlie British 
possessions in North America. He jirst 
formed a settlement at Prince Edward's 
Island — and on a visit to Canada, l)ecom- 
ing acquai»;ted with the. nature and extent 
of the fur trade, projected a plan for mono- 
poli/iing it. At \ hat pej iod this trade was 
principally carried on by an association 
of merchants called the North Vf est 
Company, which had recently been or- 
ganized by the individuals who had for- 
merty pursued the same tratilc on their 
separate accounts. The stock of this 
company is divided into a hundred shares, 
and each share confers a vote. Thirty of 
these shares are owned by a single house 
in Montreal, and eighteen or nineteen by 
different houses in Montreal and London. 
The remaining shares are held by the 
wintering partners, who manage the af- 
fairs of the company in the interior, and 
who after having serv<id a certain term of 
years, are permitted to retire with an an- 
nual allowance, and the vacancy is filled 
by the election of a clerk who must have 
performed a previous tour of duty. Such a 
system is admirably calculated to stimu- 
late all parties to activity. This company 
has in its employ about £000 voyageurs, 
who transport merchandise and provisions 
to the various posts and depots, and col- 
lect the returns of furs and peltries. These 
returns amount annually to about 106,000 
beaver skins, 2100 bear skins, 5500 
fox, 4600 otter, 17,000 musquash, 8^,000 
marten, 1800 mink, 6000 lynx, 600 
wolverine, 1600 fisher, 100 rackoon,3800 
wolf, 700 elks, and 2000 deer skins. The 
distance of the Red River, on which this 
company had a post, from Montreal, is 
2300 miles by the nearest route, that of 
Lake Superior. This post is about equi- 
distant from liake Superior and from 
Hudson's Bay, and appears to be the 
nearest point of the contested territory to 
the inhabited parts of Canada. His lord- 
ship having possessed himself of various 
mformation m regard to theestabli«tbments 
of this association, and perceiving its 
greater facility of access from Hudson's 
Bay^.wa^ induced, on bis r€tam to £ng« 



land, to look into the charter of the Uud- 
son's Bay Company, which was incorpo- 
rated by Charles the H. He found in th» 
charter a grant to this company of an in- 
definite extent of territory bounding on 
Hudson's Bay. He found, too, that th« 
nominal stock of this company v/as 
£100,000, and that the shares had fallen 
from 250 per cent to 50 or 60 per cent. 
His lordship purchased shares to the 
nominal amount of £40,000, and ob- 
tained the virtual control of the Com- 
pany s afrnirs. He next procured a grant to 
himself of about 116,000 squai'e miles of 
the company's supposed territory, com- 
mencing at Lake Winnipic, andVunning 
some hundred miles into the territory of 
the U. States. His lordship now began 
to advertise for settlers, and soon obtain- 
ed a number of Irish and Scotch fannilies, 
wliich he shipped off* to Hudson's Bajs 
under the conduct of Mr. Miles Macdon- 
nell, whom he appointed governor of tlie 
Colony. The detachment an-ived at 
York Fort, and proceeded to Red River, 
which it reached in the autumn of 1812. 
Gov. Macdonnell's first care was to make 
due provision for the subsistence of his 
people. This he was not immediately 
able to do, but was obliged to distribute 
them in the ivinter in the company's 
forts. The next winter he issued a pro- 
clamation in his quality of governor of 
* Ossiniboia,' prohibiting the exportation 
of provisions of any kind from tne coun- 
tries within his jurisdiction. This pro- 
vince is thus meted and bounded in this 
document — " Beginning on the western 
shore otthe Lake Winnipic, at a point in 
fifty-two degrees and thirty minutes north 
latitude, and thence running due west to 
the Lake Winnipiquarhish, otherwise call- 
ed Little Winnipic ; then in a southerly 
direction through the said Lake, so as to 
strike its western shore in latitude fifty- j 
two degrees ; then due west to the place 
where the parallel of forty-two degrees i 
north latitude intersects the western 
branch of the Red River, otherwise called 
Assiniboin River; then due south from 
that point of intersection to the height of 
land which separates the waters running 
into Hudson's Bay from those of the Mis- 
souri and Mississippi Rivers ; then in an 
easterly du'ection along the height of land 
to the source of the River Winnipic, 
(nieaning by such last named river, the 
principal branch of the waters which 
nnite in the Lake Sagingae) ; tlience along 
the main streams of those waters, and the 
Huddle of the several lakes through which 
<hcy flow, to the mouth of tiie Winnipic i 
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Rrver ; and thence hi a northerly direc* led to retaliatory measures on the part ef 
tion, through the middle of the Lake Win- the North West Company. Gov. Semple 
nipic, to the place of beginning." It will fitted out a gun-boat on Lake Wuinipic 
be perceived that this new * Island of Ba- to interrupt the communication with the 
rataria'extendsconsiderably into our Mis- Company's remoter establishments, and 
souri and North Western Territories, erected batteries, with the same view. 
The effect of gov* Macdonnell's procla- The Company attempted to open a com- 
mation was to interdict the usual supplies munication by land, between Riviere 
to the North Western Company's Voy- Qu*^ppele and tlie Lake. About fifty 
egeurs. His excellency, however, grant- Indians and half-breeds were employed 
ed a partial supply out of the seizures for this purpose. In the prosecution of 
made under it, so that their business was this enterprise, a skirmish took place, In 
not brought to a stand. Lord Selkirk whi« h the governor and about twenty of 
sent out a small body of recruits to his his men were killed. The rest of the 
colony, which arrived in the fall of 1814. colonists once more dispersed. 
The North- West Company about the Whilst things were in this state in tlr« 
same time procured a warrant from Mon- interior, lord Selkirk had arrived in Cana- 
treal for the arrest of gov. Macdonnell and da, and after receiving a commission ae a 
his sheriff Mr. Spencer, the execution of Justice of the Peace for the Indian Tcrii- 
w hich was committed to Mr. Cameron, toi*y and Upper Canada, had enlisted 1 fiO 
one of tlie partners. Gov. Macdonnell disbanded soldiers of De Meuron's rejii- 
refused to submit to this process, and r^ient, principally foreigners, witli whc^i^ 
formally warned Cameron *to quit the in addhion to about 180 canoe-men, aVid 
premises' of his/a7tc//o7'£^the Earl of Sel- a sergeant's guard gianted for his lord- 
kirk. Macdonnell's men, however, soon ship's protection by the governor of Cana- 
began to desert hun, and he at last yielded da, he prepared to enter upon his seigntj- 
himself up a prisoner. After his depar- rial rights and magisterial duties. la hi? 
ture, one hundred and forty families of the progress he received intelligence of tlie» 
colonists removed to Canada. disaster which had befallen his Colony. 

Lord Selkirk in the mean time had pro- He immediately pushed on to Fort Wi*]- 
jectfed a settlement in what is called the . liam, the principal depot of the North 
Athabasca (Athapuscow) country, an- West Company, where he arrived tl.e 
otiier immense and stiH more remote dis- nth of August^ 1816. His lordship 
trict, included in the obsolete claim of the took possession of this post — no resistance 
Hudson Bay Company. A Mr. Robert- behig made, altliough the company's s^r- 
son was intrusted with the execution of vants there, at that time, aniomitod to 
this project, and collected a party for tlie nearly 500. Having thus far eflTecttd hi* 
purpose in Canada. His lordship was object, by military power, his lerdship 
equally^ active in London, and having for- rtext assumed the character of the magis- 
tifiedhimselfwitli the opinions of learned trate, and in this capacity put all the 
lawyers, obtained from the Hudson's partners, whom he found there, in confiiie- 
Kay Company the appomtment of a go- ment, and afterw ards sent them olT as pri- 
vernor and council, with paramount judi- soners to Upper Canada, where they oh- 
cial and executive powers over all the tained their enlargement by a writ of 
Company's territories. Mr. Semple was Habeas Corpus, Unfortunately one of 
nominated governor, and embarked for the canoes in which these gentk meri were 
York Fort on Hudson's Ba}'. Robertson conveyed, being overloaded, sunk, and 
proceeded from Montreal, and despatch- Mr. Mackenzie, a partner of the North 
ed a Mr. Clark with about 100 men for West Company, and eight other persons, 
Atliabasca, whilst he remained witli some were drowned. The Company's pro- 
of the I^cd River settlers who had set out perty at Fort William amounting to 
in the spring for Hudson's Bay, and whom £60,000, was retained by his lordship as 
he fell in ^vith in the vicinity of Lake an indemnity for the expenses of the war, 
Winnipic. Semple advanced with his and their servants were taken into his 
reinforcement from York Fort, and being own employ. Sir John Sherbrooke, 
joined on his route by Robertson and his governor general of the Canadas, w as ap- 
party, proceeded to Red River and re- plied to in behalf of the company, in this 
cstablisned the colony. Soon after an emergency, to order the arrest of lord 
attack was made upon Fort Gibraltar, the Selkirk — ^but liis excellency found, Upon 
North West Company's post at the forks due consultation, that tlie scene of these 
of the lower Red River, where Mr. Came- outrages was situate in the W^estern Dis- 
ron and bis people were taken prisoners, trict of Upper Canada, and the applicants 
The harsh procBcdinge of gov. Setnj>Je^,^g^^@jg^g|^o Mr. Core, the civil f-^ 
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vernor of that Pro?ince, for redress. A 
warrant was at last issued by Dr. Mit- 
chell of St. Joseph's, a justice of tlie 
peace, against lord Selkirk and the De 
Meuron officers, and a constable, with 
twelve men, was sent to arrest them. 
Lord Selkirk not only refused obedience 
to the precept, but put the constable un- 
der guard, and soon after dismissed hiin. 
He was, by this means, left in possession 
of his conquests during the last winter. 
Il is stated tliat he was jjreparing to erect 
a fort between Lake Superior and Lac 
de la Pluie, at the point which he deemed 
the commencement of the Hudson's Bay 
Company's territories, and that he had 
removed from Fort William into the con- 
tiguous territories of the United States 
one of the wooden buildings or stores 
belonging to the North West Company, 
and was taking steps to remove other 
property efifectually beyond the reach of 
British authority. Governors Sherbrooke 
and Gore have appointed Messrs. Colt- 
man and Fletcher, gentlemen of high 
character, to investigate the proceecUngs 
which have been detailed ; and these com- 
missioners have entered upon their office 
and proceeded on their destination. It 
was supposed they would arrive at Fort 
William in June. A report has recently 
reached us from Canada, that a pacifica- 
tion has been so far effected, that the 
trade of the North West Company is re- 
sumed, pending the legal adjudication of 
the dispute. 

We will not vouch for the accuracy of 
the above relation, — but we can answer 
for the candour with which it has been 
compiled from the documents before us. 
Of the personal character of lord Selkirk 
we have no knowledge, and we are equal- 
ly ignorant of the collective or individual 
merits of the partners of the North West 
Company. The author of the Narrative 
which gives title to this article, in enume- 
rating the good deeds of the latter, sets 
forth that " they have, with a spirit of 
liberality and expense, in many instances 
unrequited by the result of their under- 
takings, explored the whole Continent of 



North America, and ascertained the geo- 
graphical situation of almost every river 
and district of those immense regiouB. 
Tliey have recently established a consi- 
derable and thriving Colony on the Banks 
of the Columbia River, on the Pacific 
Ocean, in direct communication with 
their Settlements in Canada, and are now 
extending their inland Trade southward 
to the Spanish Settlements in California, 
and northward to those of the Russians 
at New Archangel. They have at this 
time upwards of 300 Canadians employ- 
ed in this Tmde, between the Rocky 
Mountains and the sea ; and they have 
despatched three ships round Cape Horn, 
with supplies, all of which have taken 
cargoes of Furs from Columbia, for sale 
to die Canton market in China." We 
could wish that amotig all their doings 
they had caused a good map to be con- 
structed of the countries they have tra- 
vei-sed in so many directions. The trav- 
els of Clarke and Lewis, and of Pike, 
which are illustrated by delineations of 
their courses, have contributed much im- 
portant information to geographers. — 
Hearne and Mackenzie deserve much 
credit for their resolution and persever- 
ance in penetrating into more inhospitable 
and desolate climes, but have not accom- 
panied their intineraries with charts suf- 
ficiently perspicuous. The present pub^ 
lication on the behalf of the North West 
Company adds nothing to the stock of 
geographical knowledge. The contested 
ground is, to all but the parties engaged 
in hostilities, a teira incognita, in alnqost 
every respect. 

We have not taken up tl\fe Narrative 
as a literary production, and as the author 
very frankly acknowledges that he is not 
a practised writer, we shall not preteud 
to assign it any rank as a composition. 
We cannot but smile, however, at the 
complacency with which this charapioji 
of the North West Company asserts that 
he can refer to * proof no less equivocal 
than any that can be advanced bv lord 
Selkirk.' 
E. 



Art. 2. A Course of Legal Study ; respectfully addressed to the Students of Law in 
the United Stales. By David Hoffman, Professor of Law in the University of 
Maryland. 8vo. pp. 383. Baltimore. Coale and Maxwell. 1817. 

IT is fortunate for literature, that the from day to day, its priesthood are lau- 
continual additions to the stock of dably solicitous for their orderly arrange- 
knowJipdge are accompanied by addi- ment, and for devising even facility to 
tional system ; and that while the tem- conduct the student to the contempla- 
pie ©f science is raceiving new tr«a9H51|Size}ij?Rjt3tewfe*« «>f the veiy adyta ^f t)ie 
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sanctuarj. This diffusion of knowledge recommend !t to the consideration of ail 

may present, perhaps, fewer heroes in rc^o/uiwg' and procrastinating readers, 

science ; but it produces a stronger pha- " There is nothing," says he, " which 

lanx of disciplined scholars: we are we more earnestly inculcate on every 

more seldom dazzled with scientific har- tifro in law, tlian to observe scrupulously 

dihood and adventure,. but the march of the hours which he has allotted to the 

improvement is more steady and uni- study of his profession. Whatever may 

form : the literary state is subject to be the temptations of other and more 

fewer revolutions, is less influenced by pleasing literary pursuits, or whatever 

the authority of particular names and the allurements of idleness or pleasure, 

experiences ; in short, all the advantas;es this should he a permanent object from 

which arise to both literary and political which his attention should never be long 

bodies from having the mass of its citi- diverted. In all studious enterprises, (if 

zens well informed and enlightened. we may be allowed the phrase,) he will 

The student of English law is particu- be found to proceed on a very erroneous 

iarly indebted to system and arrange- plan, who thinks to make the extraordi- 

inent. He iias no longer, indeed, the ho- nary efforts of to-morrow supply the de- 

nour of mining his way through undi- ficieneies of to-day. The mind whieh 

gested matter and obscure language, and contemplates with pleasure a short exer- 

orawing light from sources which ordi- tion of its powers, which, though it must 

nary enterprise and industry were insuf- be regularly made, will, it knows, be re- 

ficient to explore. He has the elements gularly relieved by the period for relaxa- 

of science exliibited in the comprehen- tion or for rest, is apt to shrink from the 

sible and methodical commentaries of a long and uninterrupted exertion which 

Blackstone, and the body of principles, the student often imposes on himself, by 

maxims, and decisions digested by a way of compensation for past indolence. 

Cruise or a Bacon, or in the various trea- It will therefore diminisn his toil, as 

tises which modern times have produced much as it will advance his progress, to 

on the different topics of tlie Law. The allot to every day its just labour, and to 

viginti annorum liicubraiiones, if still ne- perform this with all the scrupulosity 

cessary^ are at least less irksome and la- which circumstances will permit. If, 

borious ; and the path of inquiry, with however, accident has deranged his plan, 

due attention to method, is practicable to or idleness and dissipation have made 

moderate talent and application. inroads into the seasons set apart for 

This method is, indeed, the principal study, we would warn him against the 
defect of legal education ; and for this rea- common mistake of neglecting to employ 
son, among others, we with pleasure find the fragments of time thus producea, in 
iuinounced a work so well adapted as the. the expectation and design of more me- 
present, to remove the fault we complain thodic^l exertion for the morrow. How 
of, and at once indicate to students the much might be gained by the studious 
best sources of knowledge, and the re- occupation of the moments thus idly and 
gular order in which they are to be con- unprofitahly thrown away, is incredible 
suited. Innumerable questions must pre- to those who have never calculated the 
sent themselves to the mind of the law- days, the weeks, and months to which 
student in tlie onset, and during the they rapidly amount. He that would 
whole course of his career, which either not experience the vain regret of misem- 
his instructor has pot leisure to explain, ployed days, " must learn, therefore, to 
or the student himself is too diffident or know the present value of single minutes, 
too indolent to ask, or finds it difficult to and endeavour to let no particle of time 
reduce to any precise phraseology. All fall useless to the ground." "Whoever 
these embarrassments it is the aim of Pro- pursues a contrary plan will for ever find 
fessor Hoffman, as far as possible, to oh- something to break that continuity of 
viate ; and in many parts of the manual exertion, m looking forward to which, he 
which he has presented to the law-stu- solaces himself for his present supineness; 
dents of the country, we have rematiked, and at the expiration of the period allot- 
moreover, an auu'able desire to cheer ted for the completion of his legal ap- 
them in their progress, at once consola- prenticeship, will generally find a mighty 
tory to the student, and indicative of a waste of time to have proceeded from 
minute acquaintance with the obstacles the trivial value he attached to its frag- 
and the despondence peculiar to the se- ments. 

dentary and the. studious. The follow- " The sedentary and the studious liavc, 

iog has reminded us forcibly of the.doubts indeed, to contend with obstacles pecu- 

aiS delays of our legal novitiate, and we liar tc^^gggj^* Secluded of neces- 
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«ity, for the larger portion of their time, 
from the business and butgllo of men, their 
ideas insensibly assume a monotonous 
Ciiaracter, and, rect'iving little ventilation 
from the current of novelties which re- 
fresh thoiie who are engaged in active 
ami crowded scenes, are apt to stagnate 
into languor and m<.'Iancholy, It is little 
tvondcrful that intellectual exertion 
should becouKi irksome, when tlms ac- 
rorapanied by de3}>ondency ; and tliat 
the student should fmd the lapse to indo- 
lence and Relaxation so easy, and tlie re- 
turn to his solitary avocations so painful ; 
a painfuhiess most generally augmented 
by a consciousness of the neglect of duty, 
which he is happj' to drown in the plea- 
sure or the bustle of society, rather than 
brood over in the stillness of his study, 
instead of attempting to remedy thi« 
tendency by total seclusion, it is better to 
Indulge it with moderation ; and to min- 
gle business and pleasure in those proper 
jrroportions, which will equally prevent 
the fatigue of too much exertion, and the 
satiety of too much enjoyment. Hermits, 
whether in religion or in literature, have 
generally found their scheme of exclusive 
and soUtary devotion to a single pursuit, 
to issue in lassitude and in indolence.'* 
[pp. 24, S5, £6.] 

Our author justly Imputes to the want 
ef systematical study, the obscurity and 
dilliculty complained of in legal studies : 
^ Study and research," says he, " are not 
without their attractions ; the mere ex- 
ertion of mind is productive of pleasure, 
wlien the difficulties are not conceived 
loo fonnidable or too numerous, and the 
st-udent does not advance to the investiga- 
tion, hopeless of success, or unfurnished 
with the means, and ignorant of the 
Bo\irces of information. In short, we con- 
ceive, that to an intellect of ordinary ca- 
pacity, the Law, instead of that guise of 
SiflSculty and perplexity in . which it for 
the most part ajjpcars, would assume no 
small degree of interest, and offer no in- 
considerable gratification, were the stu- 
dent initiated, so to speak, in its geogra- 
' P^y » weni he instructed in the nice eon- 
nexions and dependencies which unite its 
many minute divi^iions, and conduct him 
naturally and easily from one topic to 
another, instead of being set down in the 
^rst instance in the midst of difficulties of 
which he has iiad no previous explana- 
tion, and of which he knows not whitlier 
to 2^ply for a solution. These minute 
— lioexions, this natural order and ar- 
nt, it was the aim of the author 
t he btpep t9 Itave Bl^eeeeded ia 
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some imperfect degree) to exhibit in the 
followmg pages." [p. 18.] 

With this view he has arranged th« 
Lfaw under tliirteen titles, besides tiie 
four which compose a separate division 
of the work, under the denomination of 
Auxiliary Subjects : they are as follows : 

1. Moral and Political Philosophy. 

2. The Elementary and Constitutional 

Princijiles of the Municipal Law of 
Englaml : and herein, 
f 1. Of the Feudsd Law, 

^1, The Institutes of the Municipal 
\ Law, generally. 
3. Of the Origin and Progress of the 
Common Law. 
S. The Law of Ileal Rights and Real 
Remedies. ; 

4. The Law of Personal Rights and Per- i 

sonal Remedies. i 

5. The Law of Equity. « 

6. The Lex Mercatoria. \ 

7. The Law of Crimes and Pnnishmcnts. * | 

8. The Law of Nations. ; !i 

9. The Maritime and Admiralty Law. Ii 

10. The Civil, or Roman Law. \i 

11. The Constitution and Laws of the iu 
United States of America. 4 si 

12. The Constitution and Laws of the 
several states of the Union. 

IS. Political Economy. ijg 
Auxiliary Subjects.^ 

1. The Geography, and Natural, CxvW, 

and Political History of the United \^ 
States. I in, 

2. Forensick Eloquence and Oratory. i if 
8. Legal Biography and Bibliography. 

4. Professional Deportment ior 

This outline he proceeds to fill op by 
arranging, under their respective divi- 
sions, the works of established excellence, rio 
often selecting, indeed, the title or the tii[i 
chapter which he conceives to be espe- \\ 
cially useful. To nearly every work re- fej, 
commended is attached a note, contam- jcfj 
ing eitlier a critique on the pro<}uction, 4 
some notice of its author, or other mis- 
cellaneous matter, which the student wiH 
find either useful or entertaining: the i, 
bibliographical information is minute, Co| 
apparently collected with much diligenct 
and correctness, and Is a species of know- i \ 
ledge which will be found very useful, if 
we may judge from the want we our- iift^ 
selves hs^ve often experienced of similar ^ 
information in some condensed sliape like My 
the present h: 
We have not leisure to follow Mr. H. kt 
through the various divisions of bis work, men 
We are happy to discover in his first titlt (ulij 
a high culogium of the ^Ethicks' and * Po- i; n{ 
lUics' sf Aristotle, and a brief analysis if Hi, 
by Google 5i)r 
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the latter of these works, — works too lit- 
tle known to the youth, or even to the 
riper scholars of our country. We en- 
tirely accord with his exhortation, in the 
second, to the study of the feudal law, as 
it is quite clear, we think, how essential to 
the interests and satisfactoriness of all our 
subsequent legal inquiries, is the know- 
ledge of this singular system. Without 
it we may, indeed, treasure up with in- 
finite pains the maxims and rules of the 
municipal law; but they lie in the mind 
without synametry or shape, and confuse 
the understanding and oppress the me- 
mory, as a disjointed mass of principles, 
of whose origin, reason and dependen- 
oies the student is for the most part ex- 
tremely ignorant. Nothing more con- 
fuses a youth who is laying the founda^ 
tions of his legal studies, in the un- 
systematic manner wVuch is often pur- 
sued, than the difference which our au- 
thor has spoken of, between natural and 
legal reason. A young man fresh from 
his college studies, and delighted with the 
abstract and elegant system of natural 
jurisprudence, is often astonished at the 
singular deviations from its decisions pre- 
sented by the municipal code. At a pe- 
riod when all is new, he suspects his own 
understanding of the matter cannot be 
perfectly correct, and spends many an 
hour in attempting to explain on the prin- 
ciples of general law, what he afterwards 
finds accountable only on the foundation 
of a particular and singular system, which 
originated in a peculiar organization of 
society, and yet retains a partial exist- 
ence, long after the causes which produ- 
ced it have ceased to exist. To the pre- 
vious consideration of this body of insti- 
tutions Mr. H« would direct his student, 
on the score both of perfecting his know- 
ledge and of economizing ms lime ; of 
acquiring the elements of the Conunon 
Law with more facility in the first in- 
stance, and of retaining them with more 
fidelity in the end. 

In the course of many law-students 
€oke-Littleton has no longer a place; 
and the affrighted tyro is easily persuad- 
ed to accept any succedaneum for the 
hiige and immethodical commentary. 
After all, most of this apprehension is un- 
founded. We can undoubtedly well con- 
ceive a work much better adapted than 
the * First Part of my Lord Coke's Insti- 
tutes,' to induct the student into the ele- 
ments of the Common Law: but we 
fully aaree with Mr. Hoffman, that there 
is nothing at present in the law library 
which can supply its place ; and we think, 
moreover, with the single exception of 

Vol. II. xo. r. 



his method, which will be no serious ob- 
jection to such as will pursue the pre- 
ceding part of the present Course, that 
Lord Coke 13 by no means an obscure 
or unpleasing instructor. Before we con- 
demn him for obscurity, we must make 
large allowance for the intrinsic difficulty 
of his subject, for the multitude of nice 
yet useful points he has discussed, and 
which are to be found no where else, and, 
above all, for the want of due prepara- 
tion, before we approach this great repo- 
sitory of the wisdom of the Common 
Law. The selection from Lord Coke's 
Reports is entitled to great approbation : 
the selection of the cases, the orief sum- 
mary of the points resolved, and the re- 
ferences, English and American, which 
are appended to them, while they will 
prove, we are assured, of the highest ad- 
vantage both to the student and the prac- 
titioner, are no mean evidences 01 Mr. 
Hoffman's legal learmng and discernment/ 
and give promise of future eminence ei- 
ther as counsellor or lecturer. The rules 
for reading these and other reports, and 
the observations on leading casts, are 
judicious and practicable, and are highly 
worthy of the student's attention. Of 
these leading cases he has already a large 
number to his hand, without any call on 
his own research, in those selected by the 
author in different parts of this work. 

The reflections on the study of the 
Civil Law contain a just eulogiura on that 
elegant and excellent code, so properly 
denominated the *code of written reason.' 
This branch of legal education is cer- 
tainly too little attended to ; though we 
are happy to find that the more eminent 
lawyers of the country justify the strong 
exhortation of Mr. H. to its study, by 
placing the best works on the subject in 
the hands of their students. We should 
warmly urge the propriety of compre- 
hending the Roman Law in the course of 
every diligent student, if the considera- 
tions offered by the work under review, 
and to which we refer the reader, did 
not obviate its necessity. 

On the subject of Note Books our au- 
thor is very copious; and insists with 
great zeal on tneir utility, when used 
with judgment and suitably arranged. 
Like most aids to study, their benefit 
must necessarily be proportioned to the 
discretion with which they are employed : 
in legal research we believe there are few 
capacities which will not denve powerful 
assistance from these allies of the .me«» 
mory. In this Course ilght different 
species of Note Books are recommended, 
and spjeeiinens^givBn of e*ich. Wc by 
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idl means advise the student to give bis 
consideration to this part of the volunae, 
as it appears to have been arranged with 
eare, and exhibits the zealous and inqui- 
^tive spirit of its author. " There is," 
isays he, " a pride in our nature which re- 
tolts at the servile transcription of what 
is not understood : the student, therefore, 
will be stimulated to additional inquiry, 
and until he has sufficiently investigated 
the subject, judiciously to abridge his 
author, or extract the substance, he will 
ftot record it in his note-book. The ob- 
jects of noting are two ; first, as a means 
of impressing knowledge on the mind, by 
selecting and extracting from each, that 
which is valuable, and secondly, the pos- 
session of such a digest as may be fre- 
quently resorted to; which digest being 
me work of the student himself, carefully 
and judiciously selected from an infinite 
variety of authors, and methodically ar- 
ranged, must be familiar to him, and can 
be examined by him with more facility 
for the solution of an occasional doubt, 
than perhaps any other work." " Some," 
continues he, after remarking the pro- 
priety of adapting the system of notation 
to the progress of the student, "may think 
that this is imparting to a trifling subject 
an air of scientific importance, and at- 
tempting to fashion on principle what 
should vary with the taste or whim of 
the student. We think not: the sim- 
plest things in life lose none of their value 
by giving to them that philosophy which 
really belongs to them." [p. 337.] 

We cannot but express our hope and 
belief, that the author of the volume be- 
fore us will be remunerated for his care 
and diligence, by its speedily becoming 
the manual of the American law-students. 
The selection of works is judicious ; the 
order designated for their perusal natural 
s^nd indicative of a legal mind, which has 
well considered its subject, and happily 
anticipated the difficulties of these stu- 
dies ; the Course is of a proper extent, 
and interspersed with many remarks, 
rules, and. explanations, adapted to re- 
move the apprehensions or the doubts 
of students, and cheer them in the path 
of investigation. Mr. H. writes in the 
spirit of a man impressed with the impor- 
tance of his profession, and zealous to 
promote its respc'ctability by the learnin^^, 
the liberality, and the honesty of its re- 
tainers. For this spirit we applaud him, 
ind heartily desire to find his generous 
•1 spiral ions to advance, in some degree, 
by his own lalTours, these laudable ends, 
"<3japensated by a large augmentation of 
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must be the wish of evftrjr sensible mind 
to find the influence, of which the pur- 
suits of our country throw so large a 
part into the hands of wealth, (the most 
Ignoble surely of all aristocracies,) pai:ti- 
cipated, and largely participated by the 
liberal professions. For this reason, we^ 
with the author, ' desire to see the pro- 
fession unpolluted by ignorance and kna- 
very,' and should deem little more re- 
quisite for the accomplishment of this 
purpose, than the diffusion of the same zeal 
for science, and the same liberal spirit as 
are breathed in this volume, over more 
of that ignoble host of students, who are 
every where rushing to the forum to tura 
their penury of knowledge to the best ad- 
vantage. For such, the author declares 
more than once, that his system of study- 
is neither designed nor adapted. There 
ar^ certainly here no encouragements to 
sloth; no attomey^s guides through the 
short cuts of study to some humble sta- 
tion at the bar. But the emulous of legal 
learning and distinction, who desire, like 
Mansfield or Jones, to merit the respect 
of mankind by faithfully and wisely min- 
istering in the sanctuaries of their rights 
and immunities, have here an excellent 
and minute vade mecum, which at once 
aims to give them just notions of the 
functions of the jurisconsult, and to 
teach the best mode, and to what points 
to apply their labour. While the author, 
however, seems desirous to accomplish 
his student in all the abstruseness of his 
profession, and very justly considers this 
as the grand aim of his life, from which 
his fittention is never to be long with- 
drawn, he also insists on the acquisition 
of liberal knowledge, as reauisite to the 
formation of the perfect lawyer. " A 
liberal mind," he observes, " however 
zealously devoted to a particular profes- 
sion or pursuit^ discover its zeal, not by 
confining its views to that alone, but by 
collecting from all the range of science- 
and art, whatever may perfect and em- 
bellish it ; as a true lover of his country 
exhibits his attachment, not by wedding, 
himself to its soil, but by exploring and 
importing the improvements of others." 
With the following passage, which dis- 
plays our author's conceptions of the cha- 
racter of the Law and the Lawyer, we 
shall conclude the few extracts we have 
made from the work. After animad* ert- 
ing on the meanness and ignorance which 
too often obtrude themselves into the 
profession, he proceeds. "At the same 
time there are many, we flatter ourselves, 
who,^rompted by an honest passion 
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tif emolument, "will eater on the study of 
our favourite science with the spirit and 
the views we have attempted to inspire ; 
who conceiving of it far differently than 
as of a confused and arbitrary mass of 
dictums and decisions, regulated by no 
principles, and reducible to no order, — 
as a means of subsistence degenerating 
into drudgery, from the unscientific and 
mechanical manner in which it is often 
pursued, and for the most part more 
disreputable, indeed, than a mechanical 

{)ursuit, — will desire to consider its phi- 
osOpby and reason, and will receive with 
pleasure every attempt to facilitate their 
progress by the classification and selec- 
tion of their reading. He, indeed, who 
has bestowed on law this kind of consi- 
deration — who has contemplated it as ori- 
ginating in the first principles of nature 
and society; ever modified by circum- 
stances, yet ever constant to those prin- 
ciples; ever changing its particular di- 
rection, yet never swerving from its ge- 
neral and inevitable objects, the good 
••rder and felicity of mankind ; he, too, 
who has exercised his genius in discern- 
ing the numerous modifications, combina- 
tions and distinctions of its principles, the 
infinite number of cases seemingly alike, 
yet widely dissimilar, and all the subtle 
niceties which seem peculiarly inci- 



dent to these studieg, baa nat only beeii 
employed in the most noble and useful 
of human sciences, but has pursued the 
best discipline for invigorating his intel: 
lect, and enlarging bis capacity for all 
other profound and useful learmng. We 
do not wonder, therefore, that the par- 
tiality of those, who, remembering, in ad- 
dition to the elevation of its objects, at 
once the learning and the skill, the pa- 
tient research and the subtle genius, the 
drudgery and the enterprise, the labori- 
ous lucubrations and the ready adroit- 
ness, which seem requisite to form tlie 
accomplished lawyer, are disposed to ex- 
alt it above every other art and science." 
[pp. 325, 326.] 

On the whole, we consider this volume 
a very honourable proof of the learuini; 
and research of a gentleman who is yet, 
we understand, but in the " May of life," 
and who has many years before him to 
add to his acquisitions ; and we congra- 
tulate the student on the possession of a 
manual so useful and complete. We 
have dwelt long on a subject which may 
not seem very amusing t(i the bulk of our 
readers ; but the satisfaction we have de-?. 
rived from the publication of a work so 
much wanted as the present, must be o^r 




Art. 8. TVie EmigranVs Guide ; Or a Picture of America, exhibiting a view of tte 
United States^ divesttd of Democratic colourings taken from the ori^nal, now in the 
possession of James Madison^ and his twenty -one governments. Also a Sketch of 
the British Provinces, delineating their naitve beatities and superior atlracHons» 
By an old Scene Painter. London., 1816. 8yo. pp. 77. 

WE do not wonder at the jealousy momentary exultation. It is in vain to 
with which the European powers speculate now on the probable event of 
regard the rapid aggrandizement of these the French revolution had it been allow- 
United States. The successful experi- ed to take its own course. It was not 
ment of the government of the people, left to exhaust its violence on itself. The 
exhibited in the history of this country application of external force gave it ano* 
from the date of its mdependence, af- ther direction, and a new vigour. Its pro- 
fords in itself a sufiicient ground of alarm ^gress was marked with a desolation as ab- 
to hereditary rulers. It is supposed, and^ horrent to the views of its early promoters, 
with great reason, that the notions of li- as itwas inconsistent with the principles of 
berty imbibed by the French officei*s and rational liberty. Its issue furnishes no cri- 
soldiers who fought in our ranks in the terion by which to estimate the ability of 
war for independence, contributed to pro- the French people to legislate for them- 
dure, in France, that impatience of the selves, much less does it present data for 
filing yoke of regal and ecclesiastical the solution of any general political prob- 
tyranny, which soon after overturned the lem. In this country a fair trial has been 
throne and the altar. But the change in made of the efficacy of democratic insti- 
the condition of the French nation was tutions, under circumstances calculated to 
too great and too sudden to be borne test the energies of any government, an4 
with equanimity ; and the apprehensions the result goes to strengthen the confi- 
of the neighbouring monar#8 did not dence of those who rely on the common 
permit them to await the 8ubsidenc©'jiJe»uy 5gp§9^^@«iinoa honesty of mankm^. 
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as surer guaranties of the public weal, 
than tiie possible transnussioo of superior 
ivisdom or virtue in lineal succession. 
The dangerous example held out by us 
to the imitation of the discontented sub- 
jects of despotic governments must needs 
have its effect. The immense armies, 
however, kept on foot by the European 
sovereigns, quell the spirit of rebellion, 
though they cannot quench the love of li- 
berty or the desire to participate in its bless- 
ings. Denied the hope of enjoying free 
constitutions in their own country, thou- 
sands are daily emigrating from the old 
continent to this favoured land. Thus 
the precautions taken by the European 
potentates to guard against one evil have 
i)rought on another, and the dread of re- 
volt has only given place to the fear of 
desertion. 

To counteract this proi>ensity to emi- 
gration, some of the continental govern- 
ments havp attempted to throw obstacles 
in its way, — but none of them have taken 
measures to remove the grounds of dis- 
satisfaction in which it originates. In 
England the means adopted to check a 



detract ; and we read in her slanders the 
confession of her respect 

The transcript of the title page, which 
we have given at length, sufficiently inti- 
mates the tenor of this production. The 
writer intends to say as many severe 
things of us as he knows how to say. 
After some flippant remarks by way of 
general preface, he thus commences his 
attack. 

" Every nation has some peculiar charac- 
teristic, ?ind that of America has been 
very justly and appositely denominated 
lotv cunniii^^ We give the appellation of 
Yankees to all the people of Anierica 
indiscriminately, but only the inhabitants 
of the five New-England states are de- 
nominated so among themselves, who are 
noted for every species of dishonourable 
traffic and chicanery, so much so, that 
all unfair dealings, and artful evasions, are 
called Yankee tricks*^ [p-8«} 

He next offers a passing compliment 
to the Dutch settlers in New- York and 
Pennsylvania, and proceeds to pay his 
respects to the citizens of the south. 
" The inhabitants of the southern states 



disposition which threatens the most per- are luxurious, indolent, and proud. They 

„i_f are represented by the other states, and 

very justly too, as always aiming to suj>- 
port a grandeur which their income is 
madequate to uphold, and of involving 
themselves in debts without any regard 
to their inability to discharge them."[p. 9.] 
A-fter a brief and blundering account 
of our national and state constitutions, 
and some sneers at the city of Washing- 
ton, the author observes — 

"The mental faculties are said to degene- 
rate in the new world, perhaps fi'om tlie 



nicious consequences to the prosperity of 
that kingdom, is to abuse America, its 
soil and climate, its institutions and in- 
habitants. The pamphlet which gives 
title to this article is one of the many re- 
cent publications that have disclosed this 
common aim. It is written in a very 
scurvy style, and is evidently designed to 
circulate among the lower circles of so- 
ciety, whom it is meant to mislead. As 
it may yield our readers some amusement 
to see the stories that ar-e propagated 



concerning us, we will copy a few of the circumstance of learning having never ar- 



ridiculous misrepresentations in this book, 
though we believe most of them have 
been retailed in Ashe's ti-avels, and the 
Quarterly Review. We are not surprised 
at the solicitude of the British govern* 
ment to deter emigrations to the United 
States. It is not only their loss of popu- 
lation but our gain that is to be taken intQ 



rived to that degree of perfection in which 
it may be found in Europe, and there be- 
ing no writers of eminence on any 
branch of literature among them. But, 
though oridnal works are unconmion in 
America, British publications, enriched 
with Yankee criticisms and emendations, 
are numerous, particularly in the political 



consideration. In this view that loss is ^ and geographical departments; and re- 



doubled. We are natural rivals, and it 
is in vain to disguise it. But no good can 
result to either from inflaming animosity. 
Calumny is not less indicative of weak- 
ness than of malevolence. There has 
been a great deal of it formerly invented 
amongst us against Great Britain. But 
as we have ceased to entertain any ap- 
prehensions of her power or her influence, 
our ppUiicians seem generally willing to 



printing is carried to a considerable extent 
m Philadelphia and New York." [p. £0.] 
*^ There are five established theatres in 
America, — Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, and Charleston, having 
each one, where plays ar« exhibited three 
times a week ; and they are large in pro- 
portion to the population of these respec- 
tive cities. The manager^ of them com- 
plain of a want of encouraging support, 



concede to her alf the praise tliat she has thou^, to gratify the public, tliey import 
a right to claim. It is now her turn to new pei^ovners every season ; who are 
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allf both male and fmiale, of British two glasses of rum and water ! At first I 
growtli, and who, at most, when in their 
uatiye country, held but a second-rate 
standing in the Thespian corps. But 
American vanity sometimes dignifies an 
frisk comedian with the flattering appel- 
lation of ' The American Roscius or 
bestows on a favourite female performer 
the title of *The American Jordan.' 
These are more frequently obtained by 
flattering republican prejudices than by 
any theatrical excellence in those who 
obtain them; for every candidate for 
public favour must make his debut recit- 
ing a piece of doggerel rhyme, written in 
praise of the unlimited discernment, dis- 
crimination, and judgment, of an Ameri- 
can audience; praising the bravery and 
fortitude of its heroes', and extolling the 
incomparable charms of the Columbian 
fair. In short, it must contain every 
thing but trutli, which is dis|>ensed with 
for the more gratifying sounds of fictitious 
praise." [p. 20, 21.] 

The following story was a very good 
one the first time it was told, but the best 
jokes will become stale by constant re- 
petition. 

" Theserepublicans(contraryto the true 
spirit of democracy) are passionately 
fond of military distinctions, it being no 
imcommon thing to hear almost every 
person in a common tap-room accosted 
with cither the appellation of captain or 
major. They are also very lavish in be- 
stowing these nominal honours on others, 
from a self-complacency in receiving 
them : for a stranger with a decently re- 
spectable appearance is sure to be ad- 
ivessed.with " How do you do, Colonel 
but if his dress be plain, ne is saluted with 
the clerical denomination of a dean ; and 
if he wishes to please, he must be guided 
in his addresses and salutations by the 
same rules of courtesy. I was not a little 
disappointed in this particular, when going 
from Montreal to New York in company 
with a loquacious Yankee, " To-morrow," 
said lie, " we shall be at St Alban's, when 

I will introduce you to Colonel r.'' 

This both flattered my prospects and en- 
livened my expectations. I am surely a 
fortunate lellow, thought I, to be, on my 
arrival at the first town in the United 
States, introduced to a man of rank. I put 
on my best apparel, and began to study 
an address for the occasion. But to my 
surprise, when we arrived at the first 
tavern in the town, I heard the person 
who held our horses while we alighted, 
accosted with the illustrious title of Colo- 
nel, accompanied with an order to wjx 



considered the afi*air a jest ; atid having 
beep somewhat apprized of the nature 
and frequency of Yankee tricks, I con- 
sidered tnis as one ; but I was soon unde- 
ceived by hearing the colonel relate his 
revolutionary exploits, and confirm his^ 
claims to that exalted rank. Nor was I 
less surprised at the elegant sentiments, 
easy deportment, or graceful accorapliph- 
ments of his lady, whose exterior habili- 
ments were a yellow flannel half-gown 
and a linsey-woolsey petticoat ; who, to 
show a further contempt of tiie vanities 
of dress, wore no stockings. A judge 
(perhaps from motives of convenience) 
was also an inmate of this paltry dwell- 
ing, whose legal knowledge, if commen- 
surate with his general sentiments, and 
other apparent acquirements, will never 
reflect many exalted honours on its pos- 
sessor." tp. 25, 26.] 

The ' Scene painter' next exercises his 
pencil upon the fair. 

" The females are also conspicuous in 
singularly blending meanness with pride. 
A lady in the southern parts, whose af- 
fected delicacy of frame seems scarcely 
sufficient to support her from the cham- 
ber to the parlour ; who would faint at 
the sting of a gnat or the bite of a mos- 
chelo, is the foremost to inflict punishment 
on the bare skin of her negroes, both 
male and female ; and, from the perfect- 
ing hand of practice, these petticoat-JtagU' 
IcUors have acquired an uncommon share 
of dexterity in their castigating prowess. 
From such a wife (I think I hear the 
reader exclaim) good Lord deliver me ! 
to which I cordially respond Amen. In 
the northern and midland cities may fre- 
quently be seen females, elegantiy dressed 
with silk stockings, silk gloves, and other 
costly habiliments, returning from market 
with one hand supporting a parasol, and 
the other decorated with a calPs head or 
a shin of beef." [p. 26.] 

In the next paragraph, our author quite 
overshoots his mark ; for, admitting what 
he states to be true, the disclosure of such 
a trick must certainly stimulate the desire 
of the lovers of * liberty and equality ,Uo fly 
to the asylum of ' oj)pressed humanity.* 

*'The female dervants of merchants, 
and tradesmen's daughters, are in the 
forenoon mosPtly bare-legged, but in the 
afternoon omim^nted and decorated 
abundantly. And when they visit a 
theatre, they never degrade themselves 
hy going eitiier to the gallery or the pit, 
but must be seated in a box. For every 
white femi^e is a lady by Columbian 
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courtesy; an equality of rauk, therefore, 
entitles a poUuxresUer to a place on the 
same seat with her employers ; for you 
could not convey a greater insult to her 
dignity than to call them her masters and 
mistre8ses,as these are terms she never con- 
descends to acknowledge. — Courtships 
are seldom protracted to any great length 
of time; and many matches are made 
and confirmed in the hasty despatch of a 
fortnight ; which perhaps is the cause of 
so many separations taking place amongst 
the lower order of the American commu- 
nity. A woman is considered in Eng- 
land a spoiled child, but she is more so m 
America, as the law has hitherto neglect- 
ed to empower the husband witli that 
discretionary power called gentle correc- 
tion. And the most ti'i fling instances of 
assault and battery are suincient to em- 
power the wife to confine her husband in 
the common criminals' apartments until 
she pleases to liberate him." 

It is a shocking evidence of our com- 
parative want of civilization J that hus- 
Dands are not permitted by our laws to 
flog their wives ! We shall detain the 
leader with only one more sample of this 
veritable pamphleteer's portrait of Ame- 
rican manners. 

« Smoking is indulged, and practised 
by all conditions both at home and 
abroad : nor are public places of amuse- 
ment exempt from the obtrusive visits of 
tobacco-smoke, though managers of thea- 
tres, and conductors of assemblies, take 
every opportunity to- remind the Colum- 
bian loungers, that this habit is by no 
m*^ans essential in the composition of a 
gentleman ; and close their bills of enter- 
tainment with observing, that smoking 
cannot be allowed, nor dancers admitted 



in boots. These notifications, to say the 
least oT them, must operate as proo& 
convincive that republican manners have' 
not yet received the last polish of polite 
excellence." [47,43.] 

The aboveextracts will show what pains 
are taken in Great Britain to dissenunate 
false representations of the character and 
condition of this country. The motive 
which prompts them is apparent. We 
are not willing to attach too much im- 
portance to an anonymous libel, but when 
currency is given to a multitude of simi- 
lar calumnies, we must suppose that an 
incentive is supplied for tneir forgery. 
Yet we have been more diverted than 
provoked by the broad caricatures of 
this ' old scene painter ;' though it is to be 
regretted that so much zeal should be 
combined with so little skilL Had he 
understood his business, he would have 
* got up' his grotesque pictures with more 
comic effect. Should he again take his brush 
in hand, we would recommend to him to 
study * Matthew Bramble's' tour to Bath, 
Owen Felltham's description of Holland^ 
and Wilkes's sketches or Scotland, as mo- 
. dels of the art of colouring. 

The account of the British Provinces is 
not more true, and much less entertain- 
ing, than the survey of the United States. 
Without denying advantages which we 
have no wish to diminish, we question 
very much whether any citizen of republi- 
can America ever experienced a sentiment 
of ' envy,' from contrasting his own op- 
portunities and condition with the local 
or political privileges of his Britannic 
Majesty's subjects in any quarter of the 
globe. 



Art. 4. A JVarr alive of the Briton's Vo^ge to Pitcaim^s Island. By LietUenant 
J. Shillibeer, R. M. Illustrated with eighteen etchings by the Author, from drauh 
ings on the spot. 8 vo. pp. 179. Law and Whittakcr. London. 1817. 

THE title of this book must have been cairn's Island, when it was supposed by 
selected for the purpose of proraot- all on board, that according to the charts 
ing its sale, for it is several other tilings at they were 180 or 200 miles to the cast- 
least as much as it is a voyage to Pit- ward of that interesting spot. Besides, 
cairn's Island. The . Briton, frigate, in after thus suddenly coming in sight of 
which Lieutenant Shillibeer sailed, after a the island, the lieutenant did not go on 
long cruise along the African coast, — the shore. The vessel staid only long enough 
Brazil coast, — and round Cape Horn, for the captain to make a hasty visit to 
along the coast of Chili and Peru; and the patriarch of the colony, and ascertain 
after passing a considerable time among the latitude and longitude of the place, 
the Gallapa^os and the Washington when she continued her course for Chili ; 
-^^"'ands, sailed from the latter on the 2d of and all that relates to Pitcairw's Island oc- 
^^■teteraber, 1814, for Valparaiso, and on cupies but twenty-one pages of a book' 
\i passage, ww^jpcded/iy fell in with Pitgmz Jl^UswateigiCBe kondred aad sevcfttj- 
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tiinc Now, some such title as the follow- 
ing, " Journal of a Voyage to the South 
Sea;" or " Some account of the passage 
«f H. M. frigate Briton round Cape Horn, 
and of the various places at which she 
touched on the coast of Chili and Peru, 
together with sketches of the Gallapagos 
and Washington Islands, and also a brief 
notiee of Pitcairn's Island, and the situa- 
tion of the colony planted there in 1789, 
by Fletcher Christian or " A Cruise in 
the Pacific Ocean in 1814;" would have 
been certainly as honest and far more 
■appropriate. But though the narrative 
contains few new facts, and throws little 
additional light on the history and condi- 
tion of any of the places visited by the 
author, and recorcfs little, by which the 
political speculator, or the historian of 
nature, can be aided in his investigations, 
still, the book is on the whole tolerably 
well calculated to satisfy the wants of the 
general reader. There is one thing which 
has given us a good deal of satisfaction 
in the perusal of it ; brief and hasty as 
are all the accounts which it conteiins, as 
hr as they go, they corroborate the mi- 
nuter statements of Commodore Porter, 
and prove that our fellow-citizen, what- 
ever may have been his errors in the 
island of Nooaheevah, was both an intel- 
ligent and accurate observer. We were 
the more pleased with this corroboration, 
because tne Quarterly Review, a work 
which is at once the glory and the stain 
of English literature, lias thought fit, not 
only to inveigh, with the most vehement 
indignation and sneering contempt, against 
Commodore Porter, on account of the 
Typee war and the elation with which 
he expresses himself on the subject -of 
his cruise previous to his capture, but 
also to derogate from the authenticity of 
his narrative, and to charge him with ig- 
norance and misrepresentation. Now we 
do not wish to extol the literary merits of 
the "Journal," nop stand forth as the ad- 
vocates of Commodore Porter's whole 
course of conduct in the Washington 
islands, but we have no hesitation in say- 
ing that we think his narrative fully enti- 
tled to credit, and that, so far as it con- 
cerns the natives of those islands, their 
^neral character, their manners and cus- 
toms, and the advancement they have 
made in their social condition, he has 
spoken of them with intelligence and 
candour. In proof of his candour, — nay 
more than candour,— of his anxiety not 
merely to avoid wrong impressions him- 
self, but also to correct erroneous and in- 
jurious opinions, which had been propa- 
gated the precluding voyagers, we 



need only refer to his careful inquiry and 
investigation on the subject of too rtport 
that these islanders were cannibals, and 
the obi-ious pleasure with hich he re- 
cords his conviction, that a pn cticr so 
unnatural and unclean has no exij*tencc 
among them. And here, if the Quarterly 
Reviewers had been actuated by that li- 
berality of spirit so dectnt in men of 
letters, — if passion had not stifled the 
sense of justice, they would, after having 
copied Commodore Porter's refutation of 
so wrongful a report, have at least thanked 
him for his facts, if they could find no- 
thing generous in his motives. 

While we are on this subject, also, wc 
cannot but remark that if Commodore 
Porter's treatment of the natives had bt^cn 
as reprehensible as his enemies would re- 
present it — ^if he had been as vindictive 
and ferocious as some would fain have 
him believed to have been, the manner in 
which he has given the story of his resi- 
dence and conduct among them, and thne 
temper with which he has drawn their 
character and descrilied their situation, is, 
upon ordinary principles, unaccountable. 

A man, conscious of such enormous 
wrong as that, of which he must have 
been guilty, provided his own relation of 
the circumstances in which he was placed^ 
and of the motives which governed fcim, be 
false, would never have drawn so favour- 
able a- picture, as the "Journal" exhibits, 
of a people, in his intercourse with whom, 
he must have committed the most flagrant 
outrages upon humanity and honour. 

We do not deny that there are many 
things in Commodore Porter's Journal 
that we could wish were diff'erent: he ex- 
hibits a vanity that sometimes disgusts, j 
and there is a grossness in parts of his , 
narrative quite unnecessary to the fullest 
communication of facts, and from which 
the delicacy of his son's sentiments (for 
whose instruction the "Journal" is pro- 
fessed to have been written,) wiW not be 
likely to receive much encouragement * 
We do not, as we have said, undertjikc ^ 
the praises of Commodore Porter either j 
as a sentimentalist or a politician, but as j 
one of our countrymen, we certainly do j 
well to feel satisfaction at finding his ve- 
racity established, and as one, m whose 
care our national flap; so long floated in 
triumph in the Southern Ocean, it is 
right to rejoice at any evidence of the 
falsehood of charges that would blacken I 
his character, and taint the good name of i 
his country. In proof of what we have I 
asserted in regard to the prejudice and 
mistatements of the Quarterly Review, ! 
we^ive tberfollowing extracts from t** 
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Work, with their refutation from Porter 
and Shillibeer. Page 360 of the Quarter- 
ly Review, No. 26, it is said, 

" We have dwelt thus long on these in- 
teresting creatures (the tortoises of the 
Gallapagos) so * like elephants,* for lack 
of better matter, though the Gallapagos 
supplied other objects, of which a skilful 
traveller would have availed himself for 
the instruction and amusement of his 
readei*s : they are, for instance, all volca- 
nic, and in a state of activity; and these 
Tokaaoes are apparently fed by a constant 
indraught of the sea towards the group 
of islands ; they abound too with a great 
variety of plants and animals, and though 
llieir situation is directly under the equa- 
tor, the climate is so moderate as to re- 
semble that of the temperate rather than 
the torrid zone ; but matters of this kind 
are beneath the obsen ation of Mr. Por- 
ter." Who, that reads this passage, and 
takes it for granted that the statement 
"which it contains is true, would suppose 
that the "Journal" contains any thing on 
the subject of the formation, or the face 
of the country, or the animals, birds, 
reptiles, fish, vegetable productions, or the 
currents and the temperature of the Gal- 
lapagos Islands ? Yet the fact is, that on 
all these points Commodore Porter has 
made statements, with not a little parti- 
cularity, and has, moreover, furnished 
his profession with much interesting in- 
formation concerning tlie navigation of 
that region of the Pacific Ocean, — noting 
the direction of cuiTents, the most useful 
land-marks, and the season of the year 
most favourable for cruising in that quar- 
ter! Thus, page 140 of the "Journal" 
the author writes, ''These islands are all 
evidently of volcanic, production; every 
mountain and hill is the crater of an ex- 
tinguished volcano." On the same page, 
speaking of the difficulty of procuring 
fresh water, he remarks, "although it 
seldom rains on shore, and never at sea 
here, yet the tops of the mountains are 
almost constantly covered with thick 
clouds, great part of the moisture from 
which, instead of being soaked up by the 
light and spongy soil of the mountains, 
would find its way, in running streams, to 
the sea, w ere the islands sufficiently fur- 
nished with trees to condense more con- 
stantly the atmosphere, and interlace 
their roots to prevent its escape into the 
boy/».'ls of the mountains." On page 174 
we find yie follo^ving: " We were enabled 
to proeiire here also, in large quantities, 
an herb, in taste much resembling spinage, 
and so called by our people ; likiiwise va- 
rious other pot-herbs, .and prickly pears 



in great abundance, which were not only 
of an excellent flavour, but were a sove- 
reign antiscorbutic. The cotton plant 
was found growing spontaneously, and a 
tree of a very aromatic flavour and taste, 
and which indeed was no other than the 
one formerly mentioned, found on the 
island of Albemarle, (one of the Gallapa- 
gos) and producing in large quantities a 
resinous substance. Doves peculiar to 
these islands, of a small size, and very 
beautiful plumage, were very numerous. 
The English mocking-bird was also found 
in great numbers, and a small black-bu d, 
with a remarkably short and strong bill, 
and a shrill note; also, teal, pelicans, boo- 
bies, and other birds common to the 
islands of these seas." In jjage 188, 
Commodore Porter mentions his seeing, a 
volcano. "On the 6th June, we were 
abreast of the island of Narborough, and 
in the afternoon saw a thick column of 
smoke rising rapidly as from its centre, 
ascending to a great height in the air, 
where it spread off in large white curls 
and presented a grand and magnificent 
spectacle." The volcano was ascertained, 
next day, to be on Albemarle island. 
Many more 4)assajfts might he quoted 
from the "Journal" to prove the misre- 
presentation of the Quarterly Reviewer, 
and to show that the Commodore is well 
entitled to be denominated "a skilful tra- 
veller." The Reviewer also speaks in fi 
very contemptuous manner ol what i» 
said in the "Journal" about the tortoises 
of the Gallapagos, and with a sneer 
doubts the truth of the statement con- 
cerning their weight. Pa^e 309, in re- 
ference to what is stated m the " Jour- 
nal" of the tortoises, it is said, " we were 
not aware that they weighed 400 pounds 
each. They have grown, no doubt, since 
honest Dampier's time, who thought he 
should hardly obtain credit in stating. 
" one of the largest of these creatures to 
weigh one hundred or two hundred 
pounds." Now the "Journal" fiforms 
us that the tortoises weighed upon an 
average about sixty pounds, and it is of 
the sea-turtle that the commodore speaks 
when he says, " some of them weigh up- 
wards of three hundred pound? ;" and 
Lieutenant Shillibeer, of the Royal Ma- 
rines, says of the turtle, " some of them 
weighed more than three hundred and 
seventy pounds." What is said in the 
" Journal" of the guanas, also, is ridicul- 
ed and disbelieved by the Quarterly Re- 
viewer, and his wit is couched in mimhers, 
"To give our untravelled readers, who 
may not know much about guanas, some 
idea of oae of these animated plots, (says 
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the Reviewer in ^illusion to the Commo> 
dore's having asserted that "in some 
spots half an acre of ground would be 
covered with tliem,") it may be necessa- 
ry to tell them that, supposing each guana 
to be three feet long and four inches in 
diameter, which is an 'enormous size,* 
there would be in each half acre, £1,780 
guanas;" and, having finished his inge- 
nious calculation, remarks, "such an 
half acre, we will venture to say, is to be 
found only in the Gallapagos.*' Very like- 
ly ; — but that such half acres are to be 
found there, seems probable from Lieute- 
nant ShilHbeer's account, for he says, 
page 31, "the number of guanas we saw 
here can only he conceived ; they are of a 
light red colour and about two or three 
feet long." Indeed, so full and accurate 
is the account given by Commodore Por- 
ter of the Gallapagos, that if it were not 
for the well-known learning and exten- 
sive knowledge of the Quarterly Review- 
er, we should be ready to suppose that 
he was indebted to the "Journal" itself 
for his information concerning these 
islands. 

But we will take our departure from 
the Gallapagos, which name we are kindly 
informed bythe Reviewer, signifies " The 
Islands of Tortoises," and„m company 
with the Commodore and the Lieutenant, 
take a brief survey of the Washington 
Islands. There seems to be some confu- 
sion on the subject of tlic names by which 
these islands are to be called, in both the 
narratives, and it is not cleared up in the 
Quarterly Review. The common sup- 
position appears to be, that all the islands 
included in the Washington group are the 
same as the Marquesas — but this is a mis- 
take. There are two groups of islands 
in this region — ^not far distant, however, 
from each other; one, the Marquesas 
group, was discovered, in the year 1595, 
by Don Alvera Mendana de Neyra, a 
Spaniard; the other was first discovered 
by Captain Ingraham, of Boston, in May 
1791, and has been laid down on the 
maps by the name of Ingraham's Islands. 
They were visited the year after, 1792, 
by Captain Roberts, of Boston, and were 
by him called the Washington Islands. In 
the year 1791, in June, Captain Mar- 
chand, a Frenchman, the narrative of 
whose voyage was afterwards drawn up 
by Fleurien, fell in with them on his pas- 
sage to the north-west coast; ana in 
March, 1792, they were visited by Lieu- 
tenant Hereest, of the British navy, who 
^urvieyed their coasts and gave a conside- 
nbly detailed account of them, together 
with a chart Captain Marchand dgnij-^^ 
Vol. II. NO. u '^^ 



minated them the " Revolution Islands," 
in honour of the French revolution ; and 
pave other French name& to the several 
islands which composed the group. Not 
long after, the group was styV^ by Van- 
couver, Hergest's Islands, in ren^mbrance 
of his friend Lieutenant Hergest, who 
had, himself, given other English names 
to most of the islands separately. This 
multiplicity and confusion of the names 
of these islands has arisen, doubtless, 
from their having been visited by the sub- 
jects of the several nations abovemention- 
ed so near the same time ; and it is proba- 
ble that each nation will continue to em- 
ploy the names given by its own naviga- 
tor, if, indeed, they do not all give place to 
the aboriginal denominations ; though, if 
Commodore Porter's prophecy should 
prove true, and posterity should know 
them only as Wasliington's Group, there 
is no appellation by vvhich they coiUd be 
so honoured. Madison's Island^ as nam- 
ed by the Commodore, belongs to the 
Washington group, though the Quarterly 
Review speaks of it as orte of the Marque- 
sas, and is called by the British, Sir Henry 
Martyn's Island, but by the natives Noo- 
aheevah. This is the island on which the 
commodore remained so long, and the 
one which, notwithstanding the title of 
his book, occupies more of the Lieute- 
nant's pages than other places visited bv 
hun. Some account of this island, which 
is the largest, most fertile and populous of 
the group, will answer for the rest, and, 
indeed — in regard to the general character 
of the people, the soil and productions, — 
for most of the islands in the Pacific 
Ocean. NooaheeYah, or Madison's island, 
is divided, with considerable re^arity, 
and quite equally, into fine sweeping vd- 
leys, separated by steep, rugged and al- 
most inaccessible hills. These valleys are 
inhabited by distinct communities, and 
they contain, each, from fiOOO to SOOO in- 
habitants. These tribes are frequently at 
war with each other, but they seldom 
corje to a general engagement, and when 
they do, not much blood is shed — the five, 
killed by Commodore Porter's party un- 
der the command of Lieutenant Downs, 
in the battle with the Happahs, being con- 
sidered a great slaughter. As, however, 
they fight with clubs and slings, and a va- 
riety of missiles, many wounds and bruises 
are the consequence, and these needing . 
surgical aid, the natives of tliis island 
have acquired a skill in the art of surgery 
truly admirable. But, though few lives 
are lost outright, in the contests between 
these various tribes, yet the manner in 
wjfilJj^jtljffl^eek vengeance by the d^- 
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i<truction of the materials of subsistence, 
Is, on the whole, as effectual in thinning 
their numbers, and preventing the increase 
of their population, as would be more 
sanguinary battles. Their principal wea- 
pons of o^ence,— and they do not apjpcar 
to hav^e any defensive a. mour — are clubs, 
spears and slings. " Their dubs, says 
Lieutenant Shillibeer, are of two kinds, 
carved and plain, and both are made from 
a wood, wliich, though not hard when 
first cut, becomes so by being buried in 
mud, which serves as a strong die." 
Their spears, also, are of two kinds; 

those," says Commodore Porter, " by 
which they set most store, are about four- 
teen feet in length, made of a hard, black 
wood called too, which receives a polish 
equal to ivory ; these are made with much 
iieatness, and are never thrown from the 
hand : the other kind are smaller, of a 
light sort of wood, and are thrown with 
much accuracy to a great distance. At 
certain distances from theu* points tliey 
are pierced with holes all round, in order 
that they may break off, with their own 
weight, on entering the body, and thus be 
more difficult to extract. Their slings 
are made of the fibres of the bark of the 
oocoa-imt tree, and are executed with a 
degree of neatness and skill not to be ex- 
oelled. The stones thrown from them 
are of an oval shape, of about half a 
pound vveight, and are all highly polish- 
ed by rubbing against the bark of a tree ; 
they are worn in a net suspended about 
the waist, and are thrown with great ve- 
locity and accuracy ; and the numerous 
scars, broken limbs and fractured skulls 
of the natives prov^ that, notwithstand- 
ing their great dexterity in avoiding those 
missiles, they are used with much effect." 
The following is an account of a sham 
Bght which Lieutenant Shillibeer saw, 
and which the old chief caused to be per- 
formed at the request of Sir Thomas 
Staines, command^r'.r of the expedition to 
which the Lieutenant was attacned. " The 
old warrior acceded to the proposal, and 
took great pleasure in going through all 
the various evolutions. For the club, a 
tolerably sized stick was substituted ; for 
the spear, a piece, of bamboo, and tlie 
filingers, instead of stones, threw the small 
broad fruit. Thus armed, about three 
hundred of the most experienced went 
forth to the plain. The king, for the first 
time, was carried on a superb litter, which 
•\vc bad made for him on board. He gave 
directions to the chiefs, for the formation 
of !>oth armies, which were drawn up iti 
the f<»llowing manner. About thirty prin- 
cipal warrior^t, wit^ dube, formed tke first 



line, — ^the second was composed of spear- 
men, and the alingers were ranged on the 
flanks. The b ittle commenced by a sin- 
gle combat bet^veen two chiefs, who dis- 
played great powers, both in agility and 
skill, and wei-e struggling manfully, when 
the signal was given to advance. A terri- 
fic and hideous shout followed. .The 
slingers now l)egan, but were obliged to 
retire on coming within the reach of the 
spears. The advance was rapid, and as 
the parties closed, tlie confusion increased. 
Club came in contact with club, and sp^ar 
with spear, the slingers stood aloof. The; 
conch was at length sounded, when eack 
party separated, the slingers, on each sides^ 
filing into the rear of their respective 
flanks to secure their retreat, and throw- 
ing stones until they ceased to be of any 
effect. Both parties then drew up ia 
their original order, and rested on their 
arms." 

Of the religion of this people, the fol- 
lowing extract from Shillibeer's Narra- 
tive will furnish a sufficiently circumstan- 
tial account 

" Their religion, as well as their mode 
of performing it, appears to differ but lit- 



tle from the description given in the ap- 
pendix to the Missionary voyage to the 
Society Islands, excepting that of offering 
human sacrifices to their Eatooa, or god- 
I could not find that this custom had 
ever been in practice here ; if it had, it 
must have biien voy ancient, for it did 
not form any part of their numerouB 
traditionary stories. The Eatooa ap- 
pears throughout these islands, to be the 
superior deit}, but they have many of 
inferior note, and amongst them I re- 
marked Faitu-aitapoo, and two or three 
others resembling in sound those men- 
tioned in the Missionary voyage, but the 
one here mentioned alone corresponded 
exactly. Every family has also a deity 
of its own, who is some illustrious rela- 
tive; supposed, fronri his great actions and 
his virtue, to have become an Eatooa. 
To him they dedicate images cut out of 
wood, and although the figures are un- 
couthly represented, they are ingenious. 
These are held sacred, and are princi- 
pally used for the tops of crutches, or 
stilts, as they are superstitious enough to 
suppose, that when they rest on these 
images they will be secure from injury ; 
and if by accident they are unfortunate 
enough to stumble, they seldom live lon^ 
aftervi ards ; for if the priest cannot satis- 
factorily appease the anger of the tute- 
lar Ratooa, they fancy they labour un- 
der his disp|/^;isure, nnd with an une- 
qualled^esignation, starve themselves to 
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death. In the performance of all cere- 
mooies, they exemplify the greatest de- 
votion, nor do they at any time approach 
a place sacred to the Katooa, without the 
most marked respect, — the women un- 
covering their bosoms and the men their 
hcctds. Of the evil demon, or V'eheene- 
ihee, they have but little dread, being 
finnly persuaded that after the soul has 
taken its departure from the body, it will 
enjoy a rank among tbeir Eatooas, in an- 
other world, according as its life has been 
good or b.'«l in this. N othing can exceed 
their superstition; they are continually 
seeing atoowas, or ghosts, and, in their 
sleep, they fancy the soul leaves the body 
to repose among the spirits. Their burial 
places, or morais, consist of a large heap 
of stones, very irregularly piled, having 
on the top a small house for the purpose 
of receiving the remains of th»' king and 
his family, or those of the principal chiefs. 
The sacrifices are made Ijere, and tlie 
place being tabooed, or rendered sacred, 
the women, who labour under great re- 
striction, are precluded from toucliing, or 
even going to it, under the penalty of 
death." A prevalent custom, and one 
that is of great importance to strarigers, 
is that of exchanging names. When an 
exchange of tliis kind takes place, be- 
tween a chief and a stranger, the adopted 
brother, or tayo, is considei-ed equally 
entitled with himself to whatever his house 
or district affords, and he receives the 
same respect from the people. 

** The clothing, or dress of these peo- 
ple is very simple, the men having no- 
thing but the ame or girdle of cloth round 
their waist, which is passed between their 
legs and neatly secured in front. They 
have also a hat made from the palm tr-ee, 
thf» simplicity of which gives an inter- 
esting finish to their manly statures. 
They are excessively fond of ear oiTia- 
ments, the men making theire from sea- 
shells, or light wood, which, by the ap- 
plication of an earth, becomes beauti- 
fully white. The wom^n prefer flowers, 
which at all seasons are to be found. 
Whales* teeth are held in such estima- 
tion, that a good one is considered equal 
to the greatest property ; they are gene- 
rally in the possession of the chiefs, who 
wear them suspended round their neck. 
Their other species of dress consists of a 
kind of coronet, ingeniously made from a 
light wood, on w hich is fastened, by 
means of the rosin from the bread-frmt 
tree, small red berries ; a great quantity 
of feathers gives the finish. The ruflf worn 
yound ^e neck, is made of the same ma- 
tcriakk Added to these are ligis«]»tt^^. 



of human hau-, tied round the ankles, 
wrisi or neck, and always worn in batUe, 
thougb seldom otherwise. Tattooing ia 
evidentl> considered among them a spe- 
cies of dress, a man without it beuig held 
in the greatest contempt The \s omen 
are not exposed as mucn as the men, and 
thei. tattooing is very inconsiderable. 
Their dress consists of a piece of dothi 
round their waists, answering to a short 
petticoat, and a mantle, which being tied 
on the left shoulder, and crossing the bo- 
som, rests on the right hip, and hangs 
negligently as low as the knee, or calf of 
the leg, as it may accord with Uie taste of 
the lady. Their hair i«9 generally black> 
but worn in difierent ways, some long, 
and turned op— others short. They arc 
all fond of adorning their persons with 
flowers, and many of the wreaths are 
formed with such elegant simplicity, as 
to contribute not a little to their per- 
sonal appearance, which is at all timea 
particularly interesting ; the beauty of their 
features being only equalled by the sym- 
metry of their figures. They are of a 
bright copper colour, and in the cheeks of 
those who were requested to refrain from 
anointing themselves with oil, and the. 
roots of trees, the crimson die was very 
conspicuous." 

The folio \v ing account of their domes- 
tic economy, their food, manners and 
mode of living, is abridged chiefly from 
the Journal ot Commodore Porter. 

The houses of these islanders are built in 
the follow ing manner: Four upright pests, 
of the bread tree, with the upper e nd 
forked, and about twenty feet long, are 
driven into the gr'ound,and across the topi 
of these is laid a ridge-pole made of the 
cocoa-nut tree ; at a convenient distance 
from these centre posts, on each side are 
driven other posts, eight or ten feet long, 
surmounted in like manner with a ridge- 
pole. The roof and sides are formed of 
bamboo wicker-work, overlaid with the 
large leaves of the palm and bread-tree^ 
and these are secured, as they are inter- 
woven, with threads, or strings, twisted 
from the fibres of the inside of the shell 
of a cocoa-nut. These houses are varir 
ously ornamented, — sometimes the co- 
lumns are carved in the form of theit 
gods, but more commonly they are co- 
vered with their fine white cloth, which 
is made of bark, bound on with different 
coloured cord, made also of bark or of 
the inside of the cocoa-nut. The inte^ 
rior of the building is divided lengthwise, 
into two equal parts, by placing along 
ifrom one end to the other, the trunk of 
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front IS paved with smooth stones; the The girls are seldom married before they 
back part is covered with mats, and is are eighteen or twenty years old, and 
occupied as a sleeping place for the they preserve their beauty to an advanced 
whole family — the trunk of the tree that age." Notwithstanding tlieir loose no- 
forms the division serving as a foot-board, tions on the subject of marriage, they are 
and a similar one, at the back wall, con- represented by both our travellers, as 
stituting a pillow* " Their houses of being fond of their children, and mani- 
feasting," says Commodore Porter, are festing no inconsiderable degree of con- 
raised, to the height of six or eight feet, jugal affection. Unlike those of most 
on a platform of large stones, neatly hewn savage races, the women here are not 
and ntted together, and some of them are subjected to hard labour ; their occupa- 
one hundred yards in length, and forty in tions are wholly domestic, while the 
breadth, surrounded by a square of build- men cultivate the ground, catch iish, 
ings executed in a style of elegance which build canoes and houses, and protect their 
is calculated to inspire one with an ex- families ; they are all their own artificers, 
altecj opinion of the ingenuity, taste, and and their knowledge is sufficient to sup- 
perseverance of the people.*' These ply their own wants. Their furniture, 
places, thie women are, on no occasion, (household,) consists of mats of a supe- 
allowed to enter. Their only agricultu- rior workmanship, callabashes, baskets, 
ral implements are sharpened stakes, kava-cups, formed of the cocoamut, 
with which they loosen the earth ; and cradles for their children, hollowed out 
their fishing apparatus consists of nets, of logs with great neatness, small chests 
harpoons made of bone and wood, rods with covers, wooden bowls, and stands 
and lines with fish-hooks ingeniously con- to bane different things upon, so con- 
structed of the mother-of-pearl. In their trived mat the rats cannot mount them." 
maniffacture of cloth, which is performed Of quadrupeds, there are in Nooaheevah 
by the women, they use only a beater hogs, dogs, cats and rats. Commodore 
and smooth log ; " the beater is about Porter saw no cats, but was told they 
eighteen inches long, one end is rounded run wild in the woods ; of dogs he saw 
for a handle, the rest is squared, and only two, and they had been recently 
slightly grooved. The whole operation brought there ; rats are numerous, ana 
of making cloth consists in beating the hogs very abundant, constituting a prin- 
bark out, on the log, to the size required, cipal article of food. " Of birds," says 
keeping it wet and gently stretched with the Commodore, "the island affords a 
one hand, while the other is employed variety, four only of which I had an op- 
with the beater." This operation resem- portunity of examining. A dove, which 
bles the laying of wool or fur, in the is very abundant, with a beautiful green 
manufacture of hats. The clotii is very plumage ; a blue kind of paroquet ; a 
neat and even, and nearly as strong as bird resembling a lark, and a beautiful 
fine cotton ; audit is mended, when torn, white bird, with black legs and bill, and 
by wetting^the edges and gently beating web-footed: its body is not larger than 
the parts together. " It has been repre- that of a snipe ; its wings are long ; its 
sented," says the Commodore, " that the head is large ; its eyes prominent and 
women of this great nation disseminated black, and nothing can exceed the white- 
among the South-Sea Islands, are not ness and delicacy of its feathers." There 
permitted to eat wjth the men, and that is also the common dunghill fowl. Of 
they are not allowed to eat pork on any fish there is not a great variety, nor are 
occasion ; but these people are an excep- they caught in much abundance. Among 
tion: men, women and children eat to- them, however, is one resembling a perch, 
gether, although they have tiieir messes and a small red fish, rather longer and 
in separate dishes, and the women are thicker than the finger, remarkable for its 
not prohibited from eating pork, except delicacy. The vegetable productions of 
only during the existence of taboos ; but this island arc various. The cocoa grows 
even then they will eat it, if the men arc in the valleys in great abundance, and 
not present, or if they will have the com- serves a variety of purposes, besides that 
plaisance to turn away their faces and not of food. There arc, also, as many as 
seem to notice them, which they gene-, twenty kinds of banana ; the tarra, a root 
rally do. When a marriage takes place resembling a yam, of a pungent taste, and 
they have a feast, and tliis constitutes the excellent when boiled or roasted, and the 
whole ceremony ; the union is not bind- sugar cane, which grows here to an un- 
iiig, and the parties arc at liberty to se- common size, it being no unusual thing 
parate when they no longer like each to see the staJks fourteen feet long and 
otiier, provided they have no children, ten or twdre kpiches in cireumference; 
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this they chew and swallow thte juice. 
There are, besides, the fcava, a root which 
possesses an intoxicating quality, and of 
which the natives are very fond ; a fruit 
resembling a l?.rge bean, which has the 
laste of a chestnut, both in the pod and 
when roasted, and which grows on trees 
of a moderate height, but is not abundant ; 
an apple, in appearance* like tlie red pep- 
per, juicy and cooling, but rather insipid ; 
a fnlit, not unlike the walnut, which con- 
tains a great quantity of oil, and is used 
instead of candles ; pine-apples, of an in- 
ferior quality for want of cultivation, and 
the castor^oii bean, which grows in great 
abundance. But the vegetable most im- 
portant to the natives, and which they 
cultivate with most care, is the bread- 
tree. Of this tree it is stated in the Jour- 
nal, that it grows with great luxuriance, 
in extensive groves, scattered through 
every valley. It is of the height of fifty 
or sixty feet, branching out in a large and 
spreading top, beautiful in appearance, 
and affording a fine shade ; the trunk is 
about six feet in circumference; the 
lower branches are usually about twelve 
feet from the ground ; the bark is soft, 
and on being wounded exudes a milky 
juice, not unpleasant to the taste, which 
exposed to the sun, forms an excellent 
bird-lime, and is used for catching both 
birds and rats. The leaves are about 
sixteen inches wide, with deep clefts like 
the fig leaf. The fruit, when ripe, is 
about the size of a child^s head, green, 
and the surface divided by slight traces 
into innumerable six-sided figures : it has 
a thin, delicate skin; a large and tough 
core, with remarkably small seeds situa- 
ted in a spongy substance between the 
core and the eatable part, which is next 
the rind. It is eaten baked, boiled or 
roasted; whole, quartered, or cut into 
slices; it resembles our soft bread in taste, 
but is sweeter, and is particularly palata- 
ble when sliced and fried in butter or 
lard. It keeps only three or four days, 
when gathered and hung up ; but the 
natives have a method of preserving it 
for several years, by baking it, wrapping 
it m leaves and burying it in the earth : 
in this state it becomes very sour, and is 
more highly esteemed by them ihUn any 
other food. This tree is every thing to 
the natives : it supplies food for them and 
their hogs ; with the leaves they cover 
their houses ; of the inner bark of the 
small branches they make cloth ; of the 
juice they make bird-lime ; of the trunk, 
tliey make their canoes, the frames of 
their houses, and out of it they carv^ 
fheirfods. Jtisth^ir emblem of plenty 



and prosperity, as much as the oliv6 of 
Spain and Attica, or the milk and honey 
ot Palestine. " Describe to a native of 
Madison Island," says Commodore Por- 
ter, " a country abounding in every thhjg 
that we consider desirable, and after you 
have done he will ask you if it produces 
bread-fruit. A country is nothing to 
them without that, and thf^ season for 
bread-fruit, is the season of joy and fes- 
tivity." The natives are described in 
the "Journal" as honest and friendly, 
brave, generous, benevolent, acute, inge- 
nious and intelligent. Th^y are a hand- 
some people ; the men uncommonly tall, 
and well shaped, "with regular features 
■ and an ingenuous expression of face ; and 
the women, though generally less beau- 
tiful than the men, nave fine eyes and 
teeth, are acute and vivacious, and parti- 
cularly distinguished for the beauty of 
their hands. The dress of tlie women, 
which is becoming and decent, consists 
of three parts ; the head-dress, made of 
a fine cloth of an open texture like gauze, 
and put on so as to resemble a close cap ; 
the robe, which is a long and flowing 
piece of cloth, of a close and firm texture, 
knotted on the shoulder and extending to 
the ankles; and a garment like a petti- 
coat, consisting of a piece of cloth which 
passes tv% ice round the waist and hangs 
down below the knee. For ornaments 
they have round pieces of ivory, or whales' 
teeth hung in their ears ; they wear beads 
and strings of red berries on their necks, 
and when they are not tabooed or inter- 
dicted, they ornament their heads v» ith 
plumage formed of the feather of the 
cock, and anoint themselves with co- 
coa-nut oil mixed with a red paint made 
from turmeric root, which tends to remove 
the yellowness of the skin. The men 
dress but little, tattooing serving for a sub- 
stitute, and in this, much taste and varie- 
ty is exhibited. The men as well as the 
women are fond of ornaments, and whales' 
teeth are in more request than any thing 
else, some of the finest of them being con- 
sidered as worth a fortune. The origin 
of the Washington Islands, as well as of 
all the South Sea islands, is volcanic ; their 
surface is irregular and broken, like that 
of the Gallapagos, but from their greater 
age, a much deeper and more prolific soil 
has been formed, and they have become 
abundantly furnished for the accommoda- 
tion of man. With the following ab- 
stract, from commodore Porter's Journal 
of the manner in which they were first 
peopled, we shall close our account of 
these interesting islands and their inhahk 
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and Ovanova or Ananoona, his wife, 
came tniin aa island called Vavao (some- 
where below Nooaheevah) and peopled 
this island. It is said Ue brouj^ht with 
him a variety of plants, and that liis forty 
children, with the exception of one, (Fo, 
or night) were named after those plants. 
Now, among the group of Friendly 
Islands, is a fine island called Vavao, 
which produces every thing in common 
with Tongataboo, and the other islands of 
the i5roup, the productions of which dif- 
fer little from those of Nooaheevah. The 
Friendly Islands are about thirty-five de- 
grees to the westward of the Washington 
Group, and this circumstance may by 
some be considered an insurmountable 
obs'tacle to the navigation from the for- 
mer to the latter group, on the supposi- 
tion that the winds in this region always 
Wow from the eastward. But this is not 
the case; the winds, sometimes for several 
days together, blow from the north-west, 
as well as from the south-west, and re- 
move all difficulties as to the navigation 
from the leeward to the windwardislands ; 
and this I myself ejcperienced on leaving 
the ishnds, for in three days from the 
time of my departure, I made nine de- 
grees of lonjritude easterly, the winds 
blowing chiefly from N. N. E. to N. W ; 
therefore a continuation of winds equally 
favourable would have enabled me in 
twelve days to have navigated from the 
Friendly to the Washington Islands : but 
it is not likely that the N. W. or S. W. 
winds prevail for so long a period at any 
one time, nor was it necessaiy thai Oataia 
should have made so short a passa^^e ; he 
bad many places wh»*re he could stop 
and recruit among the Society Islands and 
the Archipelago situated to windward, as 
well as many other islands scattered 
alonp; his track. On his arrival at one 
island they could ijiform him of the ex- 
istence of another, further to windward ; 
and his adventurous spirit led him on 
from island to island, until he reached 
Nooaheevah. Captain Cook made seve- 
ral experiments as to the sailing; of the 
canoes of the Society Islands, and found, 
with the breezes which generally hlow^ in 
that sea, that they would sail close haul- 
ed, on an average, seven or eight miles an 
hour, which, it must be acknowledged, is 
very good sailing ; and if this was the 
case, of which we have no reason to 
doubt, all difficulties, as to the passage of 
Oataia, from Vavao to Nooaheevah seem 
removed. Indeed, the inhabitants of all 
these islands speak nearly the same laQ<- 
guage aod are the same people*" 



We shall now visit Pitcaim's Island, an4 
take a brief survey of itsiiiteresting coh>ny. 

in the year I7b9 the British ship Boun- 
ty, William Blieh, master, was employed 
to transport the bread-fruit-tree from 
Otaheile to the West Indies. While on 
this ser\'ice, ofi'the island of Tofoa a part 
of the crew, headed by Fletcher Christian^ 
mutinied, — put the master and the rest 
of the crew, consisting of eighteen per- 
sons, into an open boat, made an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to form a settlt ment, oa 
the island of Toobuai, with some men 
and women from Otaheite, — returned 
from Toobuai to Otaheite, from which 
place. Christian, with nine of the muti- 
neers and a small number of the natives, 
men and women, again took his depar- 
ture, on the night of the 2 1st of Septem- 
ber, 1789, and was heard of no more, un- 
til the year 1808, when Mayhew Folger 
of Nantucket, in Massachusetts, found 
the only remaining mutineer, by the name 
of Alexander Smith, at Pitcairn's Island. 
Of the fate of Christian and his compan- 
ions, together with the present state of 
the settlement made by them, we gather 
the following history from lieutenant Shil- 
libeer. In her passage from Nooaheevali 
to Valparaiso, the Briton unexpectedly 
came in sight of Pitcairn's Island, and 
upon seeing some canoes putting off froni 
the shore, she hove to, and the islanders 
came on board. This was in the morn- 
ing. The crew of the Briton were muck - 
astonished at being hailed and conversed 
with in their own language, in this remote 
and new-detected comer of the earth, but 
the wonder was soon cleared up. "After the 
friendly salutation of good-morrow, sir,** 
says the lieutenant, "from the first manwh# 
entered, Mackey, for that was his name, 
* do you know,' said he, * one William 
Bligh, in England This question threw 
a new light on the subject, and he wa« 
immediately asked if he knew one Chris- 
tian. The reply was given with so much 
natural simplicity that I shall here use hi« 
proper words. " O yes," said he, " very 
well, his son is in the boat there coming 
up, his name is Friday Fletcher October 
Christian, his father . is dead now — he 
was shot by a black fellow." The in- 
formation given by Mackey and his com- 
panions was, that Christian was shot by 
a black fellow, i. e. an Otaheitan, in con- 
sequence of a jealousy which existed be- 
tween the people of Otaheite and the 
English, on account of the women ; that 
the Otaheitan was afterwards shot by an 
Englishman; thatthe Otaheitans then rose, 
^ot two EDgiidhmeP; ajid wotuded J^to 
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Adams, the only remaining Englishman 
on the island, who saved his life by es- 
caping to tl^e woods ; that the women, 
enraged at the murder of the whites, to 
whom they were more attached than to 
their country men, rose and put every Ota- 
heitan to death, and that Adams, now 
old, was enjoying good health. Christian 
had with him nine white men, six Ota- 
heitan men, and eleven women ; there 
were on the island, when the Briton 
touched, forty-eight in all. Christian was 
shot about two years after his arrival at 
the island. His son, Friday Fletcher 
October, was the first person born on 
the island, and was about twenty-two 
years old. They marry at about 1 9 or 
20 years of age, and are allowed only 
one wife. Adams had taught them the 
Christian religion as far as he was able, 
and upon being asked " in what do you 
beKeve," Mackey replied, " I believe in 
God the Father Almighty,". &.c. going 
dirough with the whole of the Belief. 
Their manners were very gentle, their 

£rincipies pure, their sentiments benevo- 
5nt, and their whole conversation and de- 
portment marked with the most interest- 
ing simplicity. They generally speak 
English, but they understand the Otahei- 
4an. They were very inquisitive, and 
their questions evinced excellent natural 
endowments. The young islanders were 
much surprised and amused with the ap- 
pearance of a dog and a cow on board, 
which were the first tliey had ever seen. 
Their village, built with ^reat regularity, 
is situated on a gentle eminence, and sur- 
rounded by cocoa and bread-fruit trees. 
The houses are small, but perfectly clean 
and very convenient. Adams is repre- 
sented as a fine looking old man, about 
sixty years of age, very much beloved and 
revered by all his subjects, over whom 
he exercises a mild, parental government. 
" Tlie young women," says the Lieuten- 
ant, " have invariably beautiful teeth, fine 
eyes, an open expression of countenance, 
and looks of such simple innocence and 
sweet sensibility, as to render their ap- 
pearance at once interesting and engag- 
ing, and it is pleasing to add, their minds 
and manners were as pure and innocent 
as their appearance indicated. Their 
dress consi?<ted of a full garment, reach- 
ing from the waist to the knees, and a 



mantle thrown over the shoulders and 
hanging down to the ankles : the latter, 
however, was occasionally l<iid aside, and 
the whole bust exposed, v hich exhibited 
the finest proportion. The young men 
arc finely formed, of manly features, and 
their height is about five feet and ten 
inches. Their hair is black and long, and 
generally braided. They wear a straw 
hat, similar to those worn by sailors, with 
a few feathers stuck into them by way 
of ornament." Their dress consists of a 
sort of cloak or mantle thrown over the 
shoulders and hanging down to thv knee, 
and a girdle round the loins, both of 
which garments are of cloth made of 
bark. The island is fertile and every 
part capable of cultivation. The coast is 
rocky, and the inhabitants do not leave 
their boats on the beach, where the 
surf would destroy them, hut they take 
them to the village, and being made of a 
very light wood, this is easily done. Eadi 
family has a separate allotment of land, 
and they strive to outdo each other in the 
cultivation of the earth. The yam is the 
principal object of cultivation, and tbi^j 
raise as fine ones hi re as any in the 
world. " The bread-fruit and the cocoa- 
nut trees were brought with them in the 
Bounty, and have been reared with great 
success. Pigs, also, came by the same 
conveyance, as well as goats and poultry* 
The pigs have got into the woods and 
many are now wild. Fish of various sorte 
are taken here, and in great abundance ; 
the tackling is all of their own manufac- 
turing, and the hooks, although beat out 
of old iron hoops, not only answer the 
purpose, but are fairly made. Needle?^ 
also, they make of the same materials." 
The island is about six miles long and 
three broad ; the soil, as indicated by the 
growth of the trees, with which it is well 
stocked, is very fertile. The island- lie* 
in twenty-five degrees south latitude. The 
whole community live in the utmost har* 
mony with each other, are strongly at- 
tached to their home ; and if the officious, 
meddlesome spirit of European enterprise 
does not interfere with their conditioni^ 
they will, doubtless, long continue to ex- 
hibit an engaging and beautiful specimea 
of unsophisticated nature* 
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IN announcing tliis publication, in our 
last number, we expressed an opinion 
generajly of its merits. We are not in- 
clined 'to retract what we have there 
said, nor has the work grown so much 
in our estimation, from a more attentive 
perusal, as to make it necessary to add 
pniuch to the commendation we have al- 
ready bestowed upon it. As a literary 
production it has no claim to praise. 
There is not a page in these volumes that 
does not offend by some violation of syn- 
tax ; and the want of perspicuity, which 
ihust inevitably result from ungrammati- 
Cal construction,is unfortunately increased 
by a ridiculous affectation of turgid phra- 
seology. Lady Morgan is ambitious of 
possessing a style. She cannot consent 
to make the most trifling observation in 
f ommon language. The vemacvlar is al- 
together too vulgar for her notions of 
gentility, and her endeavours to avoid it 
are for ever apparent. At least one half 
of every sentence consists of expletives, 
introduced for the sake of euphony. The 
equipoise of her periods reminds us of the 
ingenious practice of some people we 
have read of, who balance a bag of com 
in one pannier by putting stones in the 
other. Mannerism is a fault into which 
many great writers have fallen, — ^though it 
is not on that account the less a fault, 



ladyship's fireedom has given a warrant 
to our liberties. 

Since Buonaparte's abdication of the 
imperial throne, the English press has 
teemed with the journals of impatient 
tourists who have visited France. In all 
the tableaux thus exhibited of the condi- 
tion of that country and of the character 
of its inhabitants, the prejudices of the 
painter may be traced. The most atnus- 
mg sketches of the manners of the French 
people, that we have seen, are contained in 
Scott's * Visit to Paris,' and * Paris Revis- 
ed,' and * Paul's letters to his Kinsfolk.' 
These however are caricatures, though 
they may preserve traits of close resem- 
blance. But if some travellers have made 
themselves merry at the chapfaln faces 
of the loungers in the Louvre, others 
have cordially entered into their chagrins, 
and boldly stood forth in their cause. 
From the discordant reports of observ- 
ers we draw, on the whole, an inference 
favourable to France. The state of so- 
ciety has meliorated by the revolution, 
though its benefits have been dearly pur- 
chased. 

Lady Morgan carried into France the 
feetings of a. native of Ireland. Her ex- 
perience of legitimate government at 
home, led to no pleasing anticipation of 
its effects abroad. All the happiness 



whilst it is the more to be regretted, — but which she discovered, she imme(Uate]y 
#k« ,^««*^«o?^r.a «^»v,««.^«_«io«^ fk^«^^«, imputed to the benign influence of insti- 
tutions which had emanated from the po- 
pular will, and all the misery that she saw 
or apprehended, she was ready to aiscribe 
to the policy of those who had been re- 
instated in power with the same disposi- 
tions which had incurred its loss. If there 
be a fallacy in her reasoning, the general 
grounds of her argument are, nevertheless, 
correct. But we do not despair of the 
progress of liberal ideas in Europe, nor 
can we believe that their advancement 
is like to be retarded by the overthrow of 
the gigantic despotism of Napoleon. The 



the pretensions of common-place thinkers 
to peculiarity serine only to render insi- 
pidity disgusting. The fate of the ape 
who undertook to flourish his master's 
razor should be a lesson to all imitators. 
Lady Morgan i^ evidently striving to rise 
to the level of those Avho are at least a head 
taller than hei'self, and tries in vain to 
make up for want of stature by stepping 
on tiptoe. We are sorry to be obliged to 
treat her ladyship so discourteously. We 
honour her sex, and had we discovered 
more of its attributes in her present pro- 
duction, could easily have pardoned the 



vanity and ignorance which it betrays, — comparative feebleness of existing dynas- 



but the flippancy with which she deals 
out her political dogmas, and the eager- 
ness with which she seizes every occasion 
to sneer not only at superstition, but at 
Christianity, — to say nothing of grosser in- 
delicacfes, of which she is frequentiy 
guilty, — are sufficiently unfeminine to ex- 
cuse us for sometimes forgetting that of 
whichher ladyship is herself so unmindful. 
If we have been deficient in respect, her 



ties affords some security against en- 
croachment on the rights of the people , 
even if there be no inclination to enlarge 
them. It is foreign to our purpose, how- 
ever, to pursue this discussion. 

The actual state of the French peasan- 
try is contrasted by lady Morgan witli 
the degrading servitude whic|i they en- 
dured under the feudal system. Instead 
of being appurtenant to the soil and trans- 
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ferable with it, tiie industrious cultivator passions. It unequivoitelly denotes, too^ 
is now often the proprietor of his farm, their exemption from a vice which 
and always the master of his own time even more prolific in crime than banefu) 
and acquisitions. " No longer * unpen- in itself; — ii the peasantry of France hav{; 
jpk serf] corveable et taUlable, all are alike retained a simplicity of mind and an 
free to ofter their labour for adequate re- amenity of disposition which are sought 
muneratioii; and ail now ' feel that this for in vain in the corresponding classes of 
newly possessed power of self-disposal is society in other countries, they ow€ theit* 
properQr, in itself." Our author distri- happiness to iheur sobriety. 
Dutes the peasantry of France into pro- '* The modes of every-day life lu 
prietors, farmer-tenants and labourers. France," says lady Morgan, " even among 
" Tiie agricuHural surface of France, ia tlie peasantry and lowest classes, are 
divided," we are told, " into what is powerfully influenced by the happy an(J 
teilled, in tlie language of the country, genial temperament of the people. And. 
** le pays de gran&f et de petite culture,^^ though the peasantry are not without a 
In the former, the size of the farms has certain brusquerie of manner, arising ou|; 
been httle afifected by the revolution : the of their condition, it is tempered by ^, 
only difference that has occurred is, that courtesy, which indicates an mtuitive ur^ 
several farms belonging to one landlord banity, beyond the reach of art to teach. 
mky have been purchased by the farmers or the means of cunning to acquire ; and 
wlio formerly cultivated them, or by a it explains what Cffisar meant, when he. 
small proprietor, whose exertions are con- declared, he found the Gauls " the po^ 
fined to the ground he has bought. The litest barbarians he had conqwred,^^ Tbert, 
possession of small plots of ground by is, howeverj^ among the peasantry of the. 
the day-labourers has become very fre- present day, as among ail the lower class* 
quent ; and it is sometimes usual in thepe eg, a certain tone of independence, which 
eountries to let them to tlie great farmei-s almost seems to claim equality with the 
who are desirous of having them, to com- superior person th^-y address, and which 
plete the quantity of hind which the size is evidently tinged with the republican 
of their establishment demands." hue, so universally adopted during the 
**The pays de petite culiure IS com\iosed revolution. A French peasant, meeting 
if small farms, for the cultivation of his brother peasant, takes off his hat, with 
which the landlord finds the tenant in the, air of sl petit-maitr§ ; and I have seen 
ho»*ses and ploughs, and divides with him two labourers argue the ceremonies of 
the profits. Upon the large farms the their bare-headed salutation, with a« many 
condition of the tenant is very much like stipulations as would go to a treaty 
that of our English farmers ; and in the peace." [pp. 54, 05.] 
m/s de petite culture tliere exists a rare, ** The domestic manners of the French 
long disappeared from England, of poor peasantry," continues lady M. " like their 
but independent yeomen, who rear their domestic affections, are mild and warm ; 
families in a degree of comfort as per- and tlie possessive pronoun^ which de-^ 
feet, as it is remote from luxury. The notes the strong binding interest of jorcH 
dwelling of a French farmer presents the perty in the object to which it is attached, 
same scene of rural bustle, activity, and is profusely given to all the endearing ties 
industry, as is usually found in the Eng- of kindred. " JVoire mari,'^ or mor^ 
lish farm-houses. The women always frequently notre maUre,^' is the tenij 
appear full of occupation and energy, which the wife uses, when speaking of or 
and share, in common with their hus- to her husband; and the adjectives of 
fcands, fatliers, and brothers, the toil and " 6on," or " petit,^^ are generally attached 
anxiety of their condition." [p. 27.] to every member of the family, accord- 
Lady Morgan draws a very engaging ing to their rank, or age. The grandsire 
portrait of the character and manners of is always " le hon papa,^ and all sisters and 
the French villagers. She ascribes to brothers are petite*' and petit" [p. 56.] 
them all those graces and virtues which It is common, lady Morgan observes, 
appear so amiable in the shepherds and to deplore the dedine of religion in 
shepherdesses of Florian, and which we France, but she advises us, before we 
hati never expected to find but in the make ourselves too unhappy on tliis head, 
matures of fancy. There is, however, to inquire what kind of religion it was 
a constitutional gayety in these people, that has declined. Among many in- 
which if it be not the ebullition of that stances of the stupidity of the clergj-, and 
dieorfulness that innocence inspires, may the jKnorance and ci-edulity of their flocks, 
easily be mistaken for it, and which at in the^age of Louis 14th, the golden age 
tea^t evinces th^ absence of the xa^Vij^n^^^ .z^bm^J&f^ ^ an^dote fro^ 
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Madame de !5ev]gn4 to the following ef- 
fect. « The Ahb^ de La Mousse in cate- 
chising the children of his cure, mechani- 
cally put this question to them, * who is 
the Virgin The children replied one af- 
ter the other, * The Creator of Heaven 
and Earth? The Abb^ was not disturbed 
by the mistake of the children, but when 
he heard the men and women and even 
the old people taking up and repeating 
the same response, he was utterly con- 
fused and gave in to the common creed." 
Such was the religion that has decayed, 
and such is tlie religion that it is attempt- 
ed to revive. Not that the identity of 
God tlie Creator and the Virgin Mary is 
^ one of the tenets of the catholic church, 
' but th«lt implicit faith in the priesthood is 
one of its requisitions, and that, in the 
prohibition of the exercise of reason, one 
absurdity is as like to be inculcated as 
another, and equally certain of reception 
frith the most demonstrable truth. 

Louis the 18th is a zealous restorer of 
the statues of the saints, and hf the wor- 
jihip of the crucifix, and regularly exhibits 
himself in all the solemn processions to 
the chapel of JV*of?'e Dame, These mum- 
meries, however, do not seem to suit the 
taste of the Parisians, notwithstanding 
their fondness (or spectacles. Nor have 
the efforts to get up these fStes in the 
provinces been attended with much bet- 
ter success. " In Boulogne-sur-mer," 
•ays our fair author, " orders were given 
for a procession, in honour of the Virgin, 
whose wrath, it was doxlared, had caused 
that abundance of rain, which threatened 
ruin to all the vtgnerons and farmers in 
France. Some of her festivals had not 
beeii duly celebrated, since the restora- 
tion of festivals in France, and a well- 
founded jealousy hp-d discharged itself in 
torrents of rain, which I had the misfor- 
tune to witness, during the greater part of 
my residence in the land of her displeasure. 
The priests, however, of Boulogne, to 
their horror, could not find a single Virgin, 
in that maritime city, to carry in proces- 
sion, and were at last obliged to send a 
deputation into a neiglibouring village, 
and request the loan of a Virgin until 
they could get one of their own. A 
Virgin was at last procured, a little indeed 
the worse for wear ; but this was not a 
moment for fastidiousness. The holy bro- 
therhood asspf&hled, . and the Madonna 
Wts paraded thro l^^;h the streets; but no 
dt'vout laitv foHowed in.hf^r train, and no 
yainhoW of promise spoke the cessation 
©f h'T wrath. The people would not 
walk ; the rain would not stop ; the Vir- 
jfin was sent hade, to pout in her native 
village ; and the miracle expected to be 



wrought, was strictly according to Vol- 
taire's heretical definition of all miracles — 
" une chose qui n est jamais arrivee^^ [p. 
76.] 

It is probably in the recollection of 
many of our readers that this city, in 
w hich, according to lady Morgan, there is 
not a maid to be found, is itself in the 
oemesne of the Virgin, who was created 
Countess of Boulogne by one of the pious 
predecessors of Louis le desire, for the 
magnanimous purpose of conferring up- 
on the Saviour the dignity of hereditary 
nobility! 

Dr. Moore, in his charming letters from 
Italy, mentions a friend of his, who pass- 
ing a prostrate statue of Jupiter, very 
respectfully uncovered himself, and with 
a profound reverence, requested his god- 
ship, should he ever be reinstated iii the 
government of the world, not to forget the 
notice he had taken of him in his adver- 
sity. An equal degree of circumspectioH 
would have saved the French of the pre- 
sent day from a deal of penance, and 
prevented a multitude of ridiculoiis meta- 
morphoses which have resulted from the 
impatience of atonement. In the gene- 
ral resurrection of the saints, on the re- 
turn of the Bourbons, many an unworthy 
effigy that had slept, has received the 
honours of an apotheosis. 

" Wherever the royal family was ex- 
pected to pass," says lady Morgan, " on 
the occasion of the two restorations, or in 
their respective journeys into the interior 
of the kingdom, tlie via sacra is distin- 
guished by the new setting-up of pros- 
trate crosses. The crucifix, placed at the 
port of Dieppe when Madame landed, 
IS, I think, for size and colouring, the most 
formidable image that ever was erected 
to scare, or to edify. And the Madonna 
exhibited in the church of St. Jaques, in 
the same town, and on the same impor- 
tant occasion, was evidently, in the huiry 
of the unexpected honour, suddenly- 
transported from the bowsprit of some 
English trader ; and had doubtless stood 
many a hard gale, as the " lovely Betty,^* 
or " sprightly Kitty,''* before she was re- 
moved to receive divine honours, as notr^ 
dams de St, Jaques ; where dressed in 
English muslin, and in a coiffijLre a la Chi- 
noise, to show she is above pnjudice, she 
takes her place with Louis the Eighteenth, 
who shines in all the radiance of plaster 
of pans, on an altar beside her." [p. 78.] 

There is scarcely such a thing a^ men- 
dicity, we are informed, in France. The 
wish of Henry the 4th. tliat each of hb 
SMbjects might put a pullet in his pot on 

*" i thing w^ch has never happened." 
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a Sunday, falls short of the luxury now 
•njpyed by the lowest peasant, who is 
able to enrich his oottagt^ with a little 
flesh even on week days. The attention 
that is paid to dress, too, by the labouring 
dasses, contributes much to the appear- 
ance of comfort, , 

" The influence of the toilette is uni- 
versal in France, and it is far from being 
exclusively an object of female devotion, 
even among^ the peasantry. The young 
farmer " qui se faii brave,''^ is, in his own 
estimation, as attractive as any merveil^ 
leux of the chaussed D^Antin can suppose 
himself. His well-powdered head and 
. massive queue, his round hat, drawn up at 
either side, ^^pour f aire It mmsieury^ his 
large silver buckles, and large silver 
watch, with his smart white calico jacket 
and trowsers, present an excellent exhibi- 
tion of rural coxcombry, while the elders 
of the village set off their frieze coats with 
a fine flowered linen waistcoat, whose re- 
dundancy of flaps renders the texture of 
the nether part of their dress very un- 
important. 

" But, however tasteless or coarse ; 
however simple or grotesque, the cos- 
tume of the French peasantiy may ap- 
pear to the stranger's eye, it still is a cos* 
tumt ! It is a refinement on necessity, and 
not the mere and meagre covering of 
shivering nature. It is always one, among 
many evidences, that the people are not 
poor, are not uncivilized, that they require 
the decencies of life, and are competent 
to purchase them." [pp. 04, 95.] 

In introducing us into higher life, lady 
Morgan takes a survey of the history and 
tnateriel of French society, in which she 
gives full scope to her propensity to de- 
elamation. It is well known that Buona- 
parte was inclined to fortify his power by 
drawing the ancient nobility round the 
throne, and that he succeeded in filling 
his court, in a great measure, with the 
FApresentatives of illustrious houses, who 
preferred the experience of imperial fa- 
Tour to the prospect of royal gratitude. 
I^ie facility with which he reversed out- 
lawries, and the liberality with which he 
indemnified the losses of loyalists, gave 
considerable umbrage to his military no- 
bles. It was a part of his ambition to 
•xcel the * legitimate' sovereigns of Eu- 
rope in regal splendour, and in this en- 
fleavour he assumed the pomp of an 
Asiatic monarch. The pride of the em- 
peror in this respect was the chief motive 
of his lenity to emigrants^ and the princi- 
pal source of all those magnificent estab- 
lishments which have, endeared his me- 
mory to France, and which will C5>nfr^ . 
•n hkn a more durable fam« than the re- ^ 



nown of conquest. His patronage to men 
of learning, and his liberal encouragement 
of sciences and the arts, rendered them 
subjects of national attention, and gave a 
tone to public taste which foreigners nevar 
fail to remark. 

Lady Morgan has displayed all her 
wit, in ridiculing the royal family and 
their partisans. She is continually di* 
verted by the follies of the * oreux diem' 
Hers* and veteran dames oi tlie * viell4 
court,* The following extract will seno 
as a specimen of her humour. 

** Among those of the elder royalists 
attached to the person oC the king, and 
believing that they contributed to bis re- 
storation, there is a sort of hfeless anima- 
tion, resembling the organic movements 
which survive the extmction of animal 
life, and which are evidenced m the hop- 
ping of a bird after decapitation. I hav«^ 
frequently amused myself by following 
the groupings of these loyal vieiilerieSf 
who, like old Mercier, seem to continue 
living on merely "/}ar curiositi pour voir 
ce que cela deviendra** — I remember one 
morning being present at a rencontre bc^ 
tween two ^*^vo&igeurs*de Louis XIV, on 
the terrace of the Thuilleries. They were 
distinguished by the most dramatic fea- 
tures of their class ; — the one was in his 
court-dress (for it was a lev^e day), and 
with his chupeau de bras in one hjand, and 
his snuff-box in the other, he exhibited a 
costume, on' which perhaps the bright 
eyes of a Pompadour had often rested : 
the other was en hcibit militairej at^d 
might have been a spruce ensign, "joii 
cotnme un cctvr** at the battle of Fonte- 
noy. Both were covered with crosses 
and ribands, and they moved along under 
the trees, that had shaded their youtliful 
gfdUardise^ with the conscious triumph of 
Moorish chiefs restored to their promised 
Alhambra. Their telegraphic glasses 
communicated their mutual approach^ 
and advancing chapeau bos, and shaking 
the powder from their ailes de pigeon^ 
through a series of profound bows, they 
took their seat on the bench, which I oc- 
cupied, and began, " les nouvelles a la 
maw ** to discuss the business of the day. 
— A levSe^ a review, a procession, and the 
installj^tion of the king's bust, which in 
^ome remote town had been received with 
cries of " TiV le fbi^ mille fois rCpeUs^* 
were the subjects which led to a bound- 
less eulogium on the royal family," 
" Personal devotion to the king," con- 

" * The naiiie given in derision to d 
military men, re-established in all.. 
" ^d privileges ^ley anjoyed 
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iinues lady Bt. ^* is not however exclnsive- hand, to listen on all occaSioAS ; — ^but lady 
ly confined to the elders of the privileged Morgan has incidentally accounted for i^ 
classes. It was a profane maxim of a in a manner entirely satisfactory. " A 
^profane French wit, th^t " les vieUles et few years back," says her ladyship, " all 
ha laides sonttouj&urs pour Dim and his ranks and distinctions were lost in the af- 
present Majesty of France seems to en- fectedly simple appellations of dtoyeit^ 
joy a similar devotion, as a part of his and ciioyenne. At present France is in- 
divine right Many of the aged members, uijdated with titles, multiplied far beyond 
of the middle classes of the capitiil, have the heraldic dignities of those aristocrati- 
remained true to the good old cause ; and cal days, when, according to Smollett^ 
the |)eitt» rcniicr5, or stockholders of the "Mons le Comte,"^ called to his son, ia 
Fauxbourg St. Germaine (that centre of the business of their noble verger, " Mons* 
ail. antiquity and royalism), assemble le Marquis, avez-vous donne d manger 
morning and evening before the windows aux cockons f** — If nobility is so cheap in 
of the Thuillerfes, in the hope of seeing France as her ladyship represents, it is, 
tlie king pass and repass to and from his to be sure, no great affair to be talking 
morning's drive ; and they remain seated with a count or a marquis, nor can there 
on the benches which front the facade of be much difficulty in finding something^ 
the palace, among piping fawns, and of the sort to speak to whenever one 
lighting gladiators. These monumental has any thing to say. 
figures contrast themselves, with peculiar Lady Morgan has so mixed herself with 
force, to the marble Wonders of the chis- all she saw or heard in Paris, that it is not 
el which surround them, and to the flit- easy to select any picture from her port- 
ting groups of the present age, which folio in which she does not occupy the 
glide by, turning on them looks of the most prominent place. This desire td 
ijatne pleased curiosity, as I have seen show nerself ofi* is very annoying to hep 
bestowed on the nionumens Francois, at readers. We shall not pretend to pick 
Hespetits Augustins. Here the costumes up the opinions which she has scattered 
of the three reigns which preceded the re- through her Journal. They are not gene- 
yolution are preserved ana amicably unit- rally of much moment, — but her judg- 
ed. Here is stfll to be seen the " hurlu- ment of the French character in one res- 
ft^'eitt" head-dress, the subject of so many pect, is too singular to pass unnoticed, 
ifiif Madk de Sevign^'s pleasant letters. Lady Morgan considers the French as a 
Here too may be found the bonnets dpapU- peculiarly grave people, and adduces their 
ions poinUs and petites cometes of the du profound attention at the theatre and fa 
DefTands andGeofrins, witli. the^c^ti^ cfe the saloon as evidences of this disposi- 
soujlet, and the more modern neglige of tion. We cannot consider the dispropor- 
^ the Polignacs and Lamballes. These tionate interest taken in trifling entertain- 
' venerable votaiies of loyalty-, who have ments or conversation a great proof of 
$0 long " owed heaven a death," tkit they gravity. If it be, children who can amuse 
seem to have been forgotten by their ere- themselves alone, by the hour, with a few 
ditor, are chiefly females. Th(»y are al- billets of wood in piling them up and 
Ways accompanied by a cortege of little pulling them down, must be wonder- 
dogs, whioh, half-shorn, and half-fed, faS- fully grave. Lady Morgan complains 
iened to girdles, no longer </tc o/* (Ac of the formality that prevails in the 
graces, by ribands no longer " couleur de circles of the ancient nobility. They 
me," are under the jurisdiction of large are "precise," she «ays, "to a degree 
fans, frequently extended to correct the that imposes perpetual restraint ; the la- 
^^jetites folies*^ of these Sylphides and dies are all seated d la ronde ; the gentle- 
Fidf'lcs, when tliey sport round their an- men either leaning on the back of their 
cient mistresses, with unbecoming levity." ehairs, or separated into small compact 
[pp. 144, 145.] ^ groups. Every body rises at the entrance 
One cannot help observing in reading of a new guest, and immediately resumes 
these yelumes, how invariably the fair a seat, which is never finally quitted un- 
itulhor's opportune remarks, of which til the moment of departure. There kt 
she has f^ivoured us with a prodigious no bustling, no gliding, no shifting ot* 
numl»er, are addressed to Madame la place for purposes of coquetry, or views 
t^uchesse. Monsieur le Frince, Mon- of flirtation ; all is repose and quietude 
Jiieiir le Comte^ Madame la Marquise, among the most animated and cheerfut 
i4adame. la Vicomtesse, or Madame people in the world. My restlessness 
la .Bawnne. We will confess that we and activity was a source of great aston- 

suspected some little affectation in : 

this^-^we could scarcely imagine it *" Mon3*^MMqui» hare, yott fed th^ 
Jossftle til^ guch people should he at^ yl^yp^^^V^I^ , 



M-ttttce. ]By Lady Morgin> 



ishment: mj walking constantly in the place in society, and eMtinues t» be, not 
streets and public gardens, and my hav-. ipdeed mpedea, but recetve(i."[p. 2 li^,i20.] 
ing nearly made the tour of Paris, on But whateTer latitude of condact maj" 
foot, were cited as unprecedented events be allowed, whilst external decorum » 
in the history of female perambulation.*' not violated, no infringement of decency 

" Coming in very late one night," pur- is endured. "In tlie lowest piacesof 
SQes lady M. " to a grand rdunion, 1 made • public amusement," says lady Morgan, 
my excuse, by pleading the fatigue I had " in the most mixed and motley assem- 
encountered during the day ; and I enu- blies, all is decency and seeming proprie- 
inerated the different quarters of the ty. No look shocks the eye, no word of* 
town I had walked over, the public places fends the ear of modesty and innocence. 
I had visited, the sights I had seen, and Vice is never rendered dangerous by ex- 
the cards I had dropped. — I perceived my ample, nor are its allurements famihariz- 
fair auditress libtening to me at first with ed to the mind of youth, by the publicity 
^credulons attention ; then " panting af- of its exhibitions. This proprie^ of ex- 
ter Die in vain," through all my move- tenor, this moral decency in manners, has 
Aients, loosing breath, changing colour, been made a subject of accusation against 
till at last she exclaimed : " Tenez, ma- the French by recent travellers, who de^ 
(fatnefje ri'en jmis plus. Encore un ^as, monstrate their patriotism, by extolUng 
d je n*tn reviendrai, de plvs de quinze even the licentiousness, which, in En^- 
jmrsf" [p. 168.] « land, openly presenting itself to public 

Now we can easily imagine that a very observance, marks by very obvious limits 
jobust and active person might loose his the line between vice and virtue." [p. 2Sd.') 
keath, and change colour, during such a We agree with her ladyslnp, that to escape 
^tiguing detail, and that too from a sense grossness is one remove from vice, &ii4. 
of weariness wholly independent of sym- that to keep profligacy in awe is some 
jpathy. We do not wonder that her audi- preservative or virtue. Lady Morgan- 
tor entreated her to stop. mentions that she was in the theatre one 

Lady Morgan gives a ludicrous des- evening, when a young English noblc- 
pription of some of her countrymen, man of fashionable notoriety, having ^n- 
whom she terms dandies, who attempted tered a box in the second tier, with a fe- 
to play off their Bond-street airs in the male equally notorious, and to use ber» 
JParisian circles, where she encountered own expression, * less severely draped! 
^em. From her account, young French- than custom requires, the house testified 
tneo of the same rank are generally much their disapprobation so unequivocally 
^ttcr informed, and always better bred, that the intruders were obliged to retire. 

We are happy to have the assurasce o£ It is owing to the extreme propriety and 
fedy Morgan mat conjugal fidelity is not evenpuiity of manners," says ner lady- 
TUifrequent, and that some attention in ship, " preseiTcd in all public places, in 
public from the husband to the wife is France, that young females of every rank 
tolerated, although the first is not a re- and condition, well brought up, may re- 
q.ihit**, and the last is barely permitted, main ignorant, as far as their own obser- 
•* As long, however, as the frailties of a vation goes, that there does exist a wretch- 
French woman of fashion are "pcccafe ed portion of their sex, who eat the bread 
tcifite ;" lady Morgan admits, " as long as of shame, and live by self-degradation, 
she lives upon good terms with her hus- But no woman of any rank or age, wh# 
band, and does the honours of his house, has only once visited a public place^ in 
she has the same latitude, and the same England, can escape becoming the in- 
•leception in society, as is obtained by voluntary witness of tha most unblushing* 
women similarly situated in England, vice, of the most brutal indecency." [p.. 
where, like the Spartan boy, she is pun- 224.) 

ished, not for her crime, but for its aisco" The following extract will correct any 
rtry. There, a divorce only marks the misapprehension of an incident which has 
line between repuialion, and its loss : so- already been alluded to in the newspapers, 
«iety will not talce hints, and a woman in this country, with an evident jealousy 
must publicly advertise her fault, before of intentional disrespect. ^* It is a very 
she can obtain credit for having commit- singular circumstance," observes lady 
ted it — The high circles of Paris are to Morgan, "that the return of ^ Freirck 
the full as indulgent as those of London, emigrants from F^gland after a twenty- 
Lovers understood, are not paramours five years' residence in that country, ha* 
m>nvict€d ; and as long as a woman does absolutely added nothing to the stock of 
not make an esclandre ; as k)ng as she is acquirements in the English language of 
decent and ch-curaspect, and " assumes literature. Of the numbers whom i met 
^'m<f wWcfe has aet," aj^ei Mda l!^ ,Mf@^^ re»^ in England 



Franci, By Lady Mwgani 



Nor, 



I could nerer get one to speak to me in 
English, wiUi trie exception of the Prince 
Louis de la Trimouille, and the prince de 
Beauveau. The usual reply was, upon 
aJi occdsions, * J enteada VAtiglaiSj mats 
j« ne It par it pas,^"* 

, "I was at court the night that Mrs. 
Gallatin, the Aanerican Ambassadress, 
Wiis presented to the Ducliesse d'Angou- 
Ume, who addressed her in French. Be- 
ing informed that Mrs. G. did not speak 
French, her royal highness expressed her 
regret to Mr. Gallatin, that she could not 
address his lady in £nglish, as sht could 
not speak thai language. Madame de 
Angouleme was received under the pro- 
tection of England, while yet almost a 
child, and Uved there twenty years," [p. 



the first restaurateur in Paris, where they 
seasoned their criticisms with savoury 
viands and grateful liqueurs. This single 
circumstance conveys more forcibly to 
our minds than any other she has stated* 
the difference of Parisian manners and 
the superior enjoyment of a Parisian life. 
In this country we have neither similar 
establishments nor the same freedom. 

Lady Morgan's remarks on the French 
theatre are entertaining and judicious, but 
we have already made such copious ex- 
tracts from her work, that we can afford 
to devote but little room to this subject. 
The French people are passionately fond 
of scenic representations, and enthusiastic 
in their admiration of excellence. Dra- 
matic exhibitions are so frequent in Pa^ 
ris, and so accessible, that almost every 



The attention paid to the comfort of auditor is a critic, at least in his own esti- 



servants in France is highly commenda- 
ble, and well requited. There is an in- 
telligence, alertness and fidelity in the 
French servants not to be met with in the 
same class in any other nation. When- 
ever an entertainment is given, as the 
Qompany arrive, their equipages are put 
vnder shelter, and their servants shown 
into an apartment, where they have an 
opportunity to amuse themselves, and 
where their ordinary recreation consists 



mation,and audibly expresses his applause 
or disapprobation ; but as his conceptions 
of character are rather the result of ob- 
servation than of study, his criticisms are 
merely comparative. Any deviation from 
the prescribed costume or action, is ha- 
zardous to the performer who personates 
a part, of which the original impression 
was taken from Clairon or Le Kain. 
Even Talma is kept in subjection to here-: 
ditary prejudice. Lady Morgan could not 



in some one's reading aloud some popular feel tne force of those frigid epigramma- 

work for the general edification. " No- ^'"^ ^^...0.- -li 

thing is more usual," says lady Morgan, 
"than to see the hackney-coachmen 
reading on tiieir stands, and even the 
" commissionaires" and theportturs d^tau, 
drawing a duodecimo from their pockets, 
and perusing it with the most profound 
attention, in the intervals of their labour. 
It is impossible to visit " les Halles,^ the 
jParnassus of the comic Vad^, without 
being struck with the market, opened 
equally for poetry and potatoes, for phi- 
losophy ana fish, for herbs and history." 
[p. 245.] 

Lady Morgan dwells with considerable 
pleasure on the luxury of the French ta- 
We. Instead of" frogs and soupe maigrCj' 
she found the French dejeuner as substan- 
tia] as the Scotch breakfast, and more 
inviting ; the dinner equal to that of the 
English, — and the evening meal with its 
confectionary, ices, and " green tea punch" 
not excelled even in Ireland. The petit 
soupers are no longer in vogue, but have 

fiven place to the dejeuner d la fourchette, 
n the history of the occupations of one 
day, which she gives us at length, lady 
Morgan mentions, as a matter ot course, 
the party's adjourning from the Opera to 



tic tirades which constitute the essence of 
French tragedy. " Having seen a French 
tragedy acted," says her ladyship, "I 
cannot find any thing so ridiculous in the 
request of the man, who, having been 
present at the ballot, in which the " qu'U 
7nourvi'*^ of Corneille was executed, en- 
treated Noverre to get bis troop to dance 
the Maximes of La Rochefoucault" [ V'ol, 
2. p. 47.1 

In Lady Morgan's opinion, comedy is 
best suited to the genius of the French 
language, and she considers the French 
comedians the finest in the world. There 
is some foundation for the following ob- 
servations on the relative rank of tragic 
and comic powers, though her ladyship's 
abstract postulate is by no means true tQ 
the extent of the terms in which it is 
stated. " There may be," asserts Lgidy 
Morgan, " a thousand readings and con- 
ceptions of tragedy, according to thfj 
times and tastes of mankind; but true 
genuine comedy has always her standard 
of reference before her, in real life. By 
that she can be always tried, iudged, ana 
estimated ; and Garrick doubtiessly dis- 
played more genius, when he succeeded in 
Scrubs than when he excelled in Jiichard, 
Comedy is founded on the truth of na- 



* I understand English, but I do BBtize!^vO'W©M(?" violation and extra: 
^eak it. ^ T^^aQce, ^mit 



i ham no infallible standard^ 
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by which it can be appredated.'' 
p. 83.] 

There is one further circumstance con- 
nected with the theatre, which is so ho- 
nourable to the French, and so unlike tiie 
prevailing customs in some countries we 
have read of, that we cannot omit to no- 
lice it 

" The strictest propriety, the most de- 
licate observance of bienseance^''^ says 
Lady Morgan, " governs the audience of 
the Theatre Fran^ais, and women of the 
highest rank go to the theatre, and enter 
their boxes alone, in the full confidence 
that they are there equally safe from intru- 
sion, insult, or annoyance, as in their own 
houses. Some years ago the parterre 
gave a proof of its gallantry, by obliging 
two gentlemen to quit the front row of 
the box that they occupied, in favour of 
two ladies who came in late, and seated 
themselves In a back row." [Vol. 2. p. 
M.] 

At the court theatre in the ThuiUeries, 
Lady Morgan saw the celebrated Talley- 
rand in his official dress as grand cAam- 
hdUtn, standing behind the chair of tlie 
king. She thus describes him : " I had 
frequently seen this celebrated person- 
age, and i^ture historical character, at 
court, upon other public occasions, in 
the bustle of processions, at the nuptial 
pomp of royalty, imder the holy dome 
pf Notre Dame, at the deepest tragedy, 
at the liveliest comedy, amidst the so- 
lemnity of the royal chapel, and the re- 
velry of the feasting court— but I saw him 
always the same ; cold, motionless ; not 
abstracted, but unoccupied ; not absent, 
but unmoved ; — no tint varying the co- 
lourless hue of his livid complexion, no 
expression marking its character on bis 
pas^vc countenance. His figure seemed 
the shell of a human frame, despoiled of 
its oi^antc arrangements, or, if the heart 
heat, or the brain vibrated, no power of 
penetration could reach the recesses of 
the one, or guess at the workings of the 
other. From the mind of this man the 
worW seemed contemptuously shut out — 
if this most impassible form and 
face indicated character or opinion, one 
Would have thought, at the first glance, 
^is is surely the being who has said: 
**epcecfc was given to man, to conceal his 
Otoitghts.^ It seemed as if the intimacy 
of love, the confidence of friendship, the 
community of counsel, could never draw 
the mind to that countenance, which 



It was indeed a book, written in a dead 
language." [Vol. 2. pp. 7 b, 79.] 

Among the literai-y characters v ith 
whom Lady Morgan became person; !ly 
acquainted in Paris, were the Tel«raii 
Abb6 iMorrillet, Jfie superaniiU.itcdbiif dc 
Brancas, Mons. Suard, Secrdcirt Y^fryt- 
tuel to the French Academ}, tin C unite 
Lally Tollendal, the Marquis dt La F; y- 
ette, Ginguen^, the Abb^ Grepoirt . :he 
Comte de Segur, the Due de Li v»s, the 
Baron Denon, the Comie de Pastojot, 
Madame de Genlis, iVIadame de Sou:,a, 
&tc. &C. The Comte le Mor ier, ih*- Ja- 
vourite dramatic poet of the pre sent day, 
the Comte de Volney, and the Vieou«te 
de Chateaubriand, she stems onlj to 
have seen m public. "Ihe little iiner- 
course which ntcei^sarily subsisted be- 
tsveen England and France, prior To the 
year 1*14,'' observes her ladyship, '^ha* 
left the two countries reciprocally si rangers 
to some of the most popular writers in 
their respective languages. Of our n^o- 
dem English poets, France knows little ; 
and it is a singular fact, that before the 
first entry of the allies into Paris, even 
the works of Moore, Byron, and Scott, 
were almost unheard of in its litfr;»ry 
circles. Of the innumerable poets, good 
and bad, in which France i« bounds, Eng- 
land still remains ignorant, with a very 
few exceptions. — Even the superior eff*u- 
sions of Parny, Le Gouv^, Berchoux, 
lif' Brun, and Chenier, are but little read; 
while the works of Raynouard, I or- 
mian, Grandmaison, Du Menil, Du Paty, 
Dufrenoy, Fontanes, Arnault, Michsud, 
and an host of others, are scarcely known 
even by name." [Vol. 2. pp. 156, 157.1 

Lady Morgan visited tne 'Marquis de 
la Fayette at his seat, called the ChAtean 
of La Gr^nge-Blessnau, a castle and do- 
main which he inherited in right of hit 
wife, the heiress of the house of Noailles. 
The name of La Fayette is so associated 
with important events of our own history, 
and is so familiar to our grateful recol- 
lections, that any thing w hich cone erns this 
patriot and philanthropist cannot fail to 
excite an interest in tnis country. Our 
readers will derive sincere satisfaction 
from Lady Morgan's romantic account of 
tliis virtuous and venerable man. Pe 
has not been in Paris, she informs uv, 
since the return of the Botirbons. E'S 
estate is in the district of La Brie, but 
remote from the great road. 

** In the midst of a fertile and luxurious 



J^idtrt all the vicissitudes, versatility, wilderness," says our fair tr^xeller, *M is- 

thHnji;c8, and contrasts in the life of its ing above prolific orchards aril artiqunt -d 

owner, bad never been * a book, in which woods, appeared the fivt* ti'v .^rs of 

l»en read stran^9 ^ings,^ ^rran|^BJessn|LU, tinged with the golden 



rtye of tiKe setting sun. Through the and one of the most jierfe«t fine gentle-^ 

botes of the trees, appeared the pretty men that France has produced, a warrior 

Tillage of 4ubepierre, once, perhaps, the and a legislator. The patriot, however^ 

dependency of the castle, and clustering is always discernible, 
near the protection of its walls. A re- "In the full possession of every faculty 

«ioter view of the vilj^ge of D'Hieres, and talent he ever possessed, the memory 

with its gleaming river and romantic val- of M. La Fayette has all tlie tenacity of 

ley, was caught and lost, alternately, in unworn youthful recollection ; and, be^ 

the serpentine mazes of the rugged road ; sides these, high views of all that is ele- 

which, accommodated to the groupings vated in the mind's conception. His con*- 

-of the trees, wound amidst branches versation is brilliantly enriched with aneo- 

laden with ripening fruit, till its rudeness dotes of all that is celebrated, in charac* 

sullenly subsided in the velvet lawn that ter and event, for the last fifty years. He 

immediately surrounded the castle. The still talks with unw^earied dchght of his 

deep moat, the draw-bridge, the ivied short visit to England, to his friend Mr; 

Iwwcr, and arohed portals, opening into Fox, and dwelt on the witchery of the 

the square court, had a feudal and {Mctu- late Dutchess of Devonshire, with almost 

Tesque character; and, combined with boyish enthusiasm. He speaks and writes* 

"the reserved tints and fine repose of even- English with the same elegance he doefs 

ing, associated with that exaltation of his native tongue. He has made himself 

feeling which belonged to the moment master of all that is best worth knowings 

preceding a first interview with those, on in English Hterature and philosophy. I 

whom the mind has long dwelt witli ad- observed that his library contained many 

miration or interest. of our most eminent authors upon all 

"We found General La Fayette sur- subjects. His efegant, and well chosen, 

routKled by his patriarchal family; — his coJlection of books, occupies tlie highest 

excellent son and daughter-in-law, his apartments in one of the towers of the 

t%vo daughters (the sharers of his dungeon chateau : and, like the study of Mon- 

in Olmutz) and their husbands ; eleven taigne, hangs over the farm-yard of thcr 

grand-children, and a venerable grand- philosophical agriculturist. — 'It frequently 

uncle, the ex-grand prior of Malta, with happens,' said M. La Fayette, as wc 

liair as white as snow, and his cross and were looking out of the w indow at some 

"his order worn, as proudly as when he flocks, w hich w ere moving beneath, ' it 

had issued forth at the head of his pious frequently happens that ray Merinos, and 

troops, against the paynim foe" or my hay carts, dispute my attention with 

Chnstian enemy. Such w as the group your Hume, or our own Voltaire.' 
that , received us in the salon of La " He spoke with great pleasure on the 

Grange ; pch was the close-knit circle visit paid him at La Grange some yeacs 

tliat made our breakfast and our dinner ago, by Mr. Fox and General Fitzpatrick. 

•party, accompanied us in our delightful He took me out, the morning after my 

rambles through the grounds and woods arrival, to show me a tower, richly cover- 

of La Grange, and constantly presented ed with ivy : — ' It was Fox,' he said, * wh^ 

the most perfect unity of family interests, planted that ivy ! I have taughtmy grand* 

habits, taste, and afi'ections. children to venerate it.' 

"We naturally expect to find strong "The ch&teau La Grange does not^ 
traces of time in the forms of those, with however, want other points of interest.—^ 
trhose name and deeds we have been long. Founded by Louis Le Gros, and occii* 
TLCquainted ; of those who had obtained pied by the princes of Lorraine, the mark 
the suffrages of the world, almost before of a cannon ball is still visible in one of 
we had entered it But, on the person its towers, which penetrated the masonry, 
of La Fayette, time has left no impres- when attacked by Marech.al Turenne. 
sion ; not a wrinkle furrows his ample Here, in the plain, but spacious, valon^d- 
brow; his unbent, and noble figure, is manger, the peasantry of the neighbour- 
still as upright, bold, and vigorous, as the hood, and the domestics of the castli?, 
mind that informs it. Grace, strength, assemble every Sunday evening in wm- 
and dignity still distinguish the fine per- ter, to dance to the violin of tibe concierge, 
son of this extraordinary man; who, and are regaled with cakes, and e«u-«/m'e. 
thougli more than forty years before the The General is usually, and his family are 
world, engagf d in scenes of strange and aZimjys, present, at these nisti« balls. The 
eventful conflict, does nojt yet appear tp youfig people occasionally dance among 
have reached his cliipacteric. Bustling the tenantry,, and set the examples of 
•'^^fiactive on his farm, graceful and ele- new st^, freshly imported by their Fa- 

^ll 'his salon, it is difficult to trace, j^,uzJ3§>^cinS;®ia5ter,'' [Vol. ^.pp. 131-^ 
the most successful a,griculturist9i ^ 



ml. 



JPfance. Jby Lady Morgan, 



to 



Though we cannot well afford the room, 
we must indulge in one more extract from 
a work, which, with all its blemishes and 
imperfections, has afforded us very con- 
siderable pleasure, and in matters of fact 
not a little instruction. Madame de Gen- 
lis had retired to the conirent of the Car- 
melites in Paris, (the asylum of her own 
beautiful and penitent Duchesse de la 
Valli^re,) where it was understood she had 
devoted herself to religion ; and Lady 
Morgan had almost relinquished the hope 
of seeing this justly celebrated woman, 
"f^'hen she received an invitation to visit 
her in her retreat. We shall give the de- 
scription of this interview in the language 
of our author, — nor -can we omit the 
anecdote related by Madame de Genlis 
of Buonapaite's munificence. 

" When I entered her apartment she 
was painting flowers in a book, which she 
called her ''^herhier sacri^^ in which she 



the world.— I could not h)e1p telliqg her, 
I believed she had 2i passion for educaiing ; 
she replied, " au contrairej cda m^a <au- 
jours cnnuy^j^ and added, it was the on\j 
means now left her of doing good. 

I had been told in Paris, that Madame 
de Genlis had carried on a secret corres- 
pondence with the late Emperor ; which 
19 another term for the higher walks of 
espionage, I ventured one day to talk to 
her on the subject ; and she entered oh it 
with great promptitude and frankness. 
" Buonaparte,^' she said, " was extremely 
liberal to literary people— a pension of 
four thousand firancs per annum was as- 
signed to all authors and gcns-dcs-Ldtrts^ 
whose circumstances admitted of tlieic 
acceptance of such a gratuity. — He gave 
me, however^ six thousand, and a suit of 
apartments at the Arsenal, As I had 
n^ver spoken to him, never had any inter- 
course with him whatever, I was' striidt 



was copying all the plants mentioned in with thb liberality, and asked him, what 



the Bible. She showed me another vo- 
lume, which she had just finished, full of 
trophies and tasteful devices, which she 
called Vhtrhier de reconnaissance, " But 
I have but little time for such idle amuse- 
ments," said Madame de Genlis. She 
was, in fact, then engaged in abridging 
gome ponderous tomes of French M6- 
moires, in writing her ^''Journal de la 
Jeunesse^^^ and in preparing for the press 
her new novel " Les BaitudcaSj* which 
she has since given to tlie world. 

" Her harp was nevertheless weU strung 
and tuned ; her piano- forte covered with 
new music, and when I gave her her lute, 
to play for me, it did not require the draw- 
ing up a single string. All was energy 
and occupation. — It was impossible not to 
make some observation on such versatili- 
ty of talent and variety of pursuits. — 
" Oh I this is nothing," (said Madame de 
Genlis) " what I pride myself on, is know- 



he expected I should do to merit it? 
When the question was put to Napoleon^ 
he replied carelessly, *'Let Madame de 
Genlis write me a letter once a month." 
As no subject was dictated, I chose lite- 
rature ; but I always abstained from poli- 
tics! Madame de Genlis added, that 
though she never had any interview with 
him, yet, on her recommendation, he had 
pensioned five indigent persons of literary 
talent. 

" One of these persons was a mere 
literaire de sociH^y and it was suggested ta 
Buonaparte, th^t if he granted four thou- 
sand francs per annum to a man, who waft 
not an autnor, and was therefore desti- 
tute of the usual claims on such stated 
bounty, that there were two friends of 
that person, equally clever, literary, and 
distressed, who would expect, or at l6ast 
ask, for jj-similar provision. ■ " Eh ken," 
(said Buonaparte) " cela fak ifouze miUe 



ing ttoenty trades, by aU which I covld francs ;" and he ordered the other two 



cam my bread, 

" She conversed with great earnestness, 
but with great simplicity, without effort, 
as without pretension, and laughed hearti- 
ly at some anecdotes I repeated to her, 
which were then in circulation in Paris. — 
When I mentioned the story of her re- 
ceiving a mysterious pupil, who came 
veiled to her apartments, whose face had 
never been seen even by her attendants, 
the replied — ^that there was no mystery 
in the case; that she received two or 
three unfortunate young people, who had 
no means of supporting themselves ; and 
to whom she taught the harp, as a mode 
•f subsistence,, as she had done to Casi- 
Bir, now one of tlie finest harpivts in 
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distressed literati to be put on Uie annuity 
list with their friend. 

" It was said to me in Paris, that Ma- 
daine de Genlis had retired to the Carme- 
lites, d^sabusSe des vanites de ce mondc, 
et des chimires de la ceUhrit4,^^ I know 
not how far this may be true, but it is 
certain, that if she has done with the vani- 
ties of the world, shehas by no means re- 
linquished its refinements and tastes, even 
amidst the e-oklness and auslei ity of a, 
convent^ Her apartment might have an- 
swered equjtlly I'ur the orcttori) of a saint, 
or the boudoir of a coquette. Her blue 
silk drnpiries, her alabaster vases, her 
fresh-gathered flowers^ and elegant Grer^ 
cian couoby breaih^ jPtOS il«^j||r 
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but the tat^ crucUU, that image of tuf- 
fering and numUity, which hung at the 
foot of thai couch ; the devotional books 
that lay minded with lay works, and the 
chaplets. and rosaries which hung sus- 
pended from a wall, where her bite vi- 
f>rated, and which her paintings adorned, 
indicated a vocation before which genius 
lay subdued, and the graces forgotten. 
On showing me the pious relics which 
enriched this pretty cell, Madame de Gen- 
Jis pointed out to my admiration a Christ 
pn the Cross, which hung at the foot of 
jier bed. It was so celebrated for the 
beauty of its eKecution, tliat the Pope 
iiad sent for it, when he was in Paris, and 
blessed it, ere he returned the sad and 
boly representative to its distinguished 
owner. And sh^ naturally placed great 
value on a beautiful rosary, wnich had be- 
longed to Pension ; and which that elo- 
fjnent-MiHt had worn and i^r nyed over, till 
a few days before his death." [Vol. 
pp. 187-9-8 
. Whilst Lady Morgan was in Paris, the 
Af ar(^ioBess de ViHette gaive a d^euner d 
la fourchetiet in commemoration of Vol- 
taire, to which she invited all who re- 
mained of the frknds and cotemporaries 
of the patriarch of Ferney.'* 



"The lovely Madame Xereme Buona- 
parte (Mrs. Patterson)and ourselves,'* says 
Lady Morgan, " were the only foreignenf 
present at this literary d^jtuner. The 
society of Paris, by its variety, fre<juently 
presents the most singular combinations 
and unlooked-for associations. I was at 
a ball one evening, at Madame de Vil- 
lette's, and leaning on Mrs. Patterson's 
arm, when the Prince Paul of Wirtem- 
berg entered into conversation with me : 
some observation made by Mrs. Patterson 
induced him to ask her, whether she wa» 
an American ? He was not aware that he 
asked this question of the wife of the man, 
who was since married to his own sister ; 
the ex-king of Westphalia being now the' 
husband of the Princess Royal of Wir- 
temberg." [Vol. 2. p. 203.] 

The space which we have devoted to 
these amusing but desultory volunie% 
must be our excuse for omitting all no- 
tice of the Appendix, by Sir T. Charles 
Morgan, which contains treatises on the 
state of law, finance, medicine and po- 
litical opinion in France. We have no 
room for the discussions to which an ex- 
amination of these subjects would lead^ 
nor have we any inclination to enter upoa 
them. B. 



4jit. 6. Report of the Committee of the Connecticut Asylum, for the Education 
and fnstmction of Deaf and Dumh persons* Exhibited ist of June, 1817. Hart- 
ford. Hudson &t Co. Printers. 

^ Sermon delivered at the opening of the Connecticut Asylum, for the Education and 
Instruction of Deaf and Dumbpersons^ at the request of the Directors, on Sunday 
evening, April Wiisn. By Thomas H Gallaudet. Printed for the benefit of 
tl»e Asylum. Hudson &l Go. Printers. Hartford, 1817. 



THE progress of improvement in so- 
ciety, in Europe and in this country, 
§br the last twenty years, has been so ra- 
pid,^that we have almost lost the habit, 
tt[hieh - we suspect has been conunon 
to almost all ages of the world, of re- 
ferring to each immediately preceding 
generation as a period of greater wisdom, 
if not more learning, and certainly of 
much greater virtue iTian our own. Whe- 
tiier it be tliat the reverence with which 
Our infancy is commonly inspired for ma- 
ttiper years, by a very natural association, 
^ttaohes itself to every thing connected 
with age — whether it be, that familiarity 
. jjiud nearness discover to us defects in the-' 
best intellects, and sfiains on the fairest 
▼irtue, which are rendered invisible by 
distance, or are obscured to the eye of 
partkli4>bsei»vation-— whether because the 
la^asj^ ef MOB must always depeudupon 
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others for their opinions, and therefore- 
naturally resort to established authority — 
whether because they repose with a kind of 
satisfaction upon ascertained excellence^ 
and withold their praise, and even atten- 
tion, from novel pretensions, for fear of 
disappointment — ^^vhether because it ever 
was and ever will be the fate of merit to 
be obstructed by the jealousies of com- 
petition ; the apprehensions of favourites; 
and . more than by either, the interest of 
estalilishments — or, w hether it be owing 
to all these causes combined — ^the fact 
has been, until the period above men- 
tioned, that almost all great ^ Ubltc ^less- 
ings, whether the result of mvention or 
discovery, have carried on a dubious War- 
fare with prejudice and ignorance^ until 
their authors have been removed beyond 
the reach of human praise, or recom- 
It isr perhaps among th^ most 
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remarkable phenomena of our nature, 
and the Idncfest diapensations of Provi- 
dence, that the ambition of great minds 
has something in it to counteract these 
. 9vi\a ; that they have ever chiefly re- 
garded the glory whicli should come 
After them; and derived their highest 
excitements from anticipating those 
praises which they well knew must never 
reach beyond " the warm precincts of the 
tthoerful day," 

Such ambition, however, is no ordi- 
Mary passion. Something like it has, no 
doubt, often given a feverish dream to 
maay a poet, who has soon been driven, 
by the influence of a m^ilignant star,'' to 
the ordinary day- light occupations of his 
fellow-mortals. And something very unlike 
it has made a thousand schemers believe 
that their inventions would bring them 
as near to the remotest posterity, as that 
of the immortal G^leo brought the hea* 
Tens to the earth. ^ The genuine passion 
•f which we have been speaking, such as 
th;i,t of Bacon and Mansfield, has be«n 
known to few; and has always been 
allied to a lofty and a prophetic genius. 
Bat there have been many men of humble 
powers who, nevertheless, possessing ta- 
lents so decidedly original a.s to lead them 
out of the common track, and such strong 
practical sense as would guide them in a 
route of useful discovery, and turn their 
observations to the best account, have 
been compelled, by the discouragements 
of indifierence, prejudice, and interest, to 
^abandon their pursuits. We liave not 
time, nor does it come within the limits 
of om* desi^, to inf|uire minutely into the 
•auses which within a short time have, 
to a very extraordinary extent, increased 
the patronage of practical sense, and of 
tiseiul labours. There are two, how- 
ever, too remarkable to be overlooked. 
The boundaries of the republic of letters 
bave recently been a good deal enlarged ; 
the love of reading has grown upon the 
people: through the medium of litera- 
ture, a very considerable intercourse has 
been brought about between them and' 
men of science, and thus, at least, every- 
thing new, which concerns the advance- 
ment of knowledge, or the substantial 
improvement of our condition, is sub- 
jected to general observation. Another, 
and perhaps the greatest which exists, is 
to be found in the formation of numerous 
Bocieties for tlie promotion of almost 
every object of gener.-d utility. Amonff 
them will be inunediately recollected 
those for the encouragement of litera-- 
ture i Bible and Missionary Societies ; those 
for Uie ctxtensioo of th^ liancastnai;! 
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Schools ; and for the Abolifivn of the 

African Slave-trade. 

Of all these, however, there has been 
none more interesting than those which 
are renewing upon the earth, one of the 
most delightful scenes which distinguisiv- 
ed the Saviour's advent; \^hich are un- 
stopping the ears of the deaf, and causinf^ 
the tongue of the dumb to sing. The 
Report, of which we havepre£bced th# 
title, gives a brief history of the origin of 
the first institution for the Instruction of 
the Deaf and Dumb which our country 
has had the honour of founding. " Abouit 
two years since," says the Report, '♦se- 
veral persons met in this city (Hartford) 
and appointed a committee to solicit 
funds to enable Mr. Gallaudet to visife 
Europe, for the purpose of qualifying^ 
himself to become an instructor of tht> 
deaf and dumb. The generous prompts 
titude with which means were furnished, 
put it in his power to embark soon afteu 
for England. Not meeting with a satift«» 
factory reception atthe London Asylun^ 
he went to Edinburgh. Here new obsta- 
cles arose from an obligation which had 
been imposed upon the mstitution in thafe 
city, not to instruct teachers • in tht? art 
for a number of years ; thus rendering 
unavailing the friendly desire of its bene- 
volent instructor, and the kind wishes of 
its generous patron." 

We very well know that almost all 
good things under the sun have their at- 
tendant evils; and that whenever the 
liberality of the government or of society 
has secured a proprietorship in inven- 
tions, it has too frequently been followed 
by those abuses which render monopoly 
odious. The policy of generally idlow* 
ing monopolies of this sort cannot be 
doubted, because they furnish stimulus 
and support to the most productive ami 
most useful species of labour. But there 
are cases where the government ^oulcj 
extend its patronage to invention or dis- 
covery without the permission of mono* 
poly, and where society without forget- 
ting the rewards which belong to the one, 
should deny all toleration to the other, 
That art, which, passing by the . hopelesi^ 
and appalling obstructions that occupied 
the princ ipal avenue to the human mind^ 
has been able to open a ■communication 
with itby a path of its own, ought to be 
considered saorfrd to humanity, and as the 
property of the humay frpeties. Besides, 
the ineonslderahle imprivj ments, which 
this art has received hi En^;litnd, conld 
hardly be considered as giving a title 
to its exclusive use; We would tio*-" 
indi^lgp any liarshness u^iHi a wbf^ 
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whick* calls up so many emotions which 
forbid it, but we cannot entirely suppress 
the feelings of sorrow and disgust which 
we have felt at the narrowness of that 
jealous policy which shut its doors on this 
mission of mercy, as if it could coin the 
disappointed hopes, and the broken hearts 
of fathers, and motliers, of brothers and 
eiaters. 

But to go on with the report.— After 
these repeated disappointments and dis- 
couragements, in which, however, let us 
behold a providential hand, Mr. Gallaudet 
departed for Paris, where he met witli a 
courteous and favourable reception from 
the Abbe Sicard,and soon commenced his 
course of lessons in the establishment 
over which that celebrated instructor 
presides. An arrangement made with Mr, 
Laurent Clerc, himself deaf and dumb, 
one of the professors in the institution of 
Paris, and well known in Europe as a 
most intelligent pupil of his illustrious 
master, enabled Mr. Gallaudet to return 
to his native country, with this valuable 
assbtant, much sooner than had been exr 
pected. 

*^ The establishment was opened on the 
15th of April, and it already contains up- 
wards of twenty pupils whose names are 
subjoined to this report.'' 

i'here are probably inany persons who 
xnll take some interest even in the slight 
Sfcccount which our very limited observa- 
tion will enable us to give of the princi- 
ples of that wonderful system of educa- 
tion which is little less to its subjects than 
a new creation. Its immediate object is 
not so much to put the pupil in possession of 
the treasures of knowledge, as to give him 
the key by which they may be unlocked. 
We are very apt to confound these two 
things, because language is of no use but 
to express ideas, and we cannot be said 
to be acquainted with it but^as we know 
the meaning of its words. It will be use- 
ful, however, to keep in view that the 
primary object in the institution of the 
deaf and dumb is to teach them lan- 
^ge. 

A perfect knowledge of the mode in 
which the deaf and dumb, or indeed any 
other persons, acquire a language would 
show us its complete analysis, and there- 
by explain to us the whole pliilosophy of 
grammar, and would also us a pretty 
satisfactory account of the mode by which 
we acquire general ideas, and by which 
language has the power of communicat- 
•jiog those which relate exclusively to 
thuB mi^d. In order to render the sub- 
ject as simple as possible, let us first consi- 
^nf hf^ those who have the sense of 
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hearing acquire language ; and then let us 
see whether the process of teaching the 
deaf is not precisely the same in princi- 
ple. The first words which children learn 
are the nanies of sensible objects ; they 
then pass on to those which express quali- 
ties, relations, actions, and bodily sensa- 
tions, and which in them are pretty mucli 
the same thing as those of the mind. The 
words expressing these ideas will be 
nouns, verbs and adjectives. All these 
ideas may be and are communicated by 
signs, or actions, or by reference to visi- 
ble objects. Pronouns, particij>les, and 
adverbs are substantially the same parta 
of speech with those first named. Con- 
junctions and prepositions whether they 
are or are not either verbs in disguise, or 
parts of verbs, or only signs of tenses 
and cases ; being mere servants, are al- 
ways known by their livery, or in plain 
language being use4 only to qualify, 
connect, diminish or enlarge, are easily 
taught by the same means which are em- 
ployed to explain the more important 
members of a sentence. , We have got 
thus far in the progress of teaching lan- 
guage, and by the help of one word more 
besides those thus already acquired, for 
the purpose of expressing affirmation or 
negation, viz. i^, we shall have made con- 
siderable progress in the acquisition of 
language. The idea conveyed by this 
word, whether expressed by letters or an 
arbitrary sign, would soon be acquired. 
Thus far we ftnd no difficulties in our 
way. Let us now see how children ac- 
quire general ideas, and those which re- 
late sdely to the mind by means of lan- 
guage. As to the former, we know there 
are great names in support of the theory 
that they can only be acquired by lan- 
guage; but it is not necessary for us to ex- 
amine that question. Let us consider 
the mode in which both these classes of 
ideas are acquired or communicated by 
language, in the order in which th^y are 
above stated. A single instance of the 
mode of acquiring each will suffice. A 
child pointing to a pigeon, inquires what 
it is, the answer is, a bird. His only idea 
thus far is that the pigeon which he sees 
is called a bird, he asks the same ques- 
tion with regard to a swallow, a robin, a 
wren, a humming-bjrd, and receives the 
same answer, fte would now perhaps 
apply the generic term to all birds of tte 
smaller class, but it would certainly evince 
a want of discrimination if he shouW ap- 
ply the term to an Ostrich. It will be 
readily seen that a want of discrimination 
assists diiidren in' acquiring general ideas, 
^^4^grgr^^^ they gum them §it Ja§t 
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by a vaHety of ctpplications of the same 
term. The facility of the act^uisition will 
depend upon the frequency ot the oppor- 
tunities tor noticing tlie various uses of 
the term. A child old enough to talk 
who should visit a museum could hardly 
avoid acquiring as correct an idea of the 
word "bird" as any philologist possesses. 

To communicate ideas which relate ex- 
clusively to the mind is more difficult, be- 
cause there can be no direct reference to 
external objects. There can in the nature 
of things be but three modes by whioh 
these ideas can be communicated, by 
signs, by referring to external objects, or 
by words. It is by the latter mode, 
through the medium of analog, that their 
communication is most frequently made, 
and with this v/e are now more particu- 
larly concerned. When we wish to ex- 
press any passion, power, sentiment, or 
idea which relates to the mind, we resort 
to the name of some action which usually 
accompanies its exercise or expression; 
or to that of some sensible quality or cir- 
cumstance, which we suppose possesses 
some analogy to the thing we wish to com- 
municate. Hence it is that there are few, 
and we believe no words in any language, 
which, though now employed exclusively 
to express the operations of the mind, or 
ideas relating solely to it, were not origin- 
ally derived m some way or other from 
xjbjects of sense. This assertion will, 
probably, meet witli. a vei*y plump denial 
from a great many of our readers, and 
they will be immediately satisfied of its 
inaccuracy by calling to mind a great 
many words which they cannot perceive 
.to have had such an origin. The farther 
.they examine, however, the easier they 
will find it to trace words to this source, 
.and they will soon begin to suspect that 
. the pi'incipal difficulty lies in their imper- 
fect acquaintance with their language and 
its parent tongues. In a great majority 
of instances, words which are employed 
to express ideas relating to tlie mind, re- 
tiiiu also their original use. We say hard- 
ness and tenderness of heart, tigour of 
mind, ftriUity of invention, irichness ,oi 
lancy, &c. We speak of /orce, jmoer^ 
purity^ invention^ grandeur^ as qualities or 
, attributes of mind. There is another 
class expressive of ideas purely intellec- 
tual, such as comparison^ bringing toge- 
. thcr — imaginaiifm, from forming images 
— deliberaiiony fiom weighing*, or putting 
in scales — sincerity, from sine cera, with- 
out wax — ope^mess, ffom intrusting a 
. liioad with a letter without putting a seal 
' to it. Now as children advance in their 
progress of language from the names of 
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visible objects^ qualities, and actions, td 
those which belong principally or exclu- 
sively to the mind, it seems evident that 
they can be made to undei-stand the latter 
only by signs, of'hy the help of analogies 
drawn from sensible objects, or action^ 
in the manner which we have above 
stated. Some may suppbse- that these 
analogies must be piincipally concealed 
from those v/ho do not understand the 
derivation or origin of the words whose 
meaning is to be learned. Nevertkekss, 
they are explained to the learner by thorn 
who do understand them, by the aid of 
the same analogies which gave them 
birth, or by others which are snniiar. , 

There is a mode by which the meaning 
of words of the kind we are now.con- 
sidering is not unfiequently acquired, aqd 
perhaps, after we have made sonte- pro- 
gress in our education, more frequently 
than in any other way ; wliich may seem 
to contradict our theory. By the fre- 
quent recurrence of the same words under 
different connexions, we ordinarily learn 
its meaning ; and in much the same man- 
ner as that by which we acquire a know- 
ledge of general terms. But it should be 
recollected, that we have an immcmse 
number of words differing only in very 
slight shades of thought — and that in 
ever^ instance of learning words in the 
way just stated, we do it by their resem- 
blance to others which we have learned 
before, or by their standing in a connexion 
which suggests their meaning upon the 
principle above stated. 

The instruction of the deaf and dumb 
proceeds upon the same genei-al princi- 
ples. As soon as they have learned to 
write the alphabet, they are taught to 
make the signs of visible objects, and to 
write down their names. Many of these 
signs are so simple and so expressive, that 
tliey are common to almost all the deaf 
and dumb. They are so prone, however, 
to derive their signs from accidental asso- 
ciations, and thus render their language 
worse than provincial, that the greatest 
judgment is required at the very begin- 
ning to abstract from their signs every 
thing accidental, and select those of the 
most gencrai use — and tlie greatest pa- 
tience is necessary in fixing m the me- 
mory of the pupilb, srch a multitude of 
fleeting Images. From nouns, verbs, and 
adjectives, they proceed to the less im- 
portant parts of speech by the skme 
means. As signs are geherally less dpfi- 
nite than words, they prdceed to the*^ - 
quisition of general terms perhaps vt^y)^ 
more facility than we do. They 
now arrived at that boundary Imif 
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]iarat6S the world of sense from that of more vague and rmch more difficuU to get 

mind, and to tiie \bb6 de I'Ep^e was re- at, tkan those expressed by xoords. 
•erved the immortal honour of conducting Wt^ have but one remark more to make 

them beyond it. To him they owe it that on this subject, and that is, that accord- 

they are brought within reach oi' the richest ing to the present system of teaching the 

blessings and most exalted distinctions of deaf and dumb, signs are not laid aside a9 

their species. Indeed, we had al dOSt we should suppose they would be, to a 

•aid, that to him under God they owe it, considerable extent, after a pretty exten- 

that they even belong to that species, for sive acquaintance with language was ac- 

any other purpose than that of exercising quired; but they express by signs every 

the most tender and painful interest, thing which we can by words — for in- 

We think, after what we have already stance, the most difficult modes and 

said, that our readers by pursuing the tenses of verbs. We mention this Us 

train of thought which we have merely show that the business which the teachers 

suggested, will, without much farther undertake is a herculean tcisk — one 

assistance from us, learn how the educa- which requires a very long and patient 

tion of the deaf and dumb is completed, training, and very high qualifications of 

In oae respect their instruction is precise- character. 

ly similar to that of other persons. Signs There is another inquiry connected 
are the only language addressed to in- with this veiy interesting subject, in which 
fants« and we believe they afterwards ac- we hope our readers will be willing to 
quire the meaning of a great many words join us. We most cordijiUy invite to ac- 
hy a reference to the actions which ex- company us all those whose partialities 
press the same ideas. The first object is and prepossessions, if any they have, are 
to get the idea hi to the mind ; when that is of little weight when balanced against 
effected, it is as easy for the dumb to learn the paramount interests of the objects t>f 
to express it by'a sign, or by written cha- this novel charity, 
racters, as for those who can speak to do We are aware that it may be said, th^t 
it by a word. The diflference is, that there is no stinted field for this new Intel- 
signs afford a much less convenient and Icctual culture — ^that there are scope and 
more imperfect medium for the commu- objects enough for the labours of tne 
nication of ideas than words. There are stitution at Hartford, and for one in this 
many cases, however, where the expres- city or elsewhere in this state ; that it 
sions of passion and feeling by signs are would be wiser for the opulent and the 
so decidedly marked, that the general liberal of this metropolis to reserve theiir 
idea involved in them is immediately ac- patronage for objects more immediately 
quired and readily communicated. The within their sphere and under their in- 
language of signs is in many cases, too, spection ; and tliat there is no propriety 
more precise than that of words, which in transferring to Connecticut the ex- 
arc often vague, they being used ia a va- elusive honour of an establishment sup- 
riety of senses. The dumb would learn ported in part, at least, by the mtmin- 
much sooner to express with precision cence of New- York, 
the fondness of the ncart and that of the These suggestions are of a nature po- 
lips, by placing the hand on the one or pular and seductive, and with many more 
Hie other, thto a child with the sense of of a similar kind will doubtless be urged 
hearing would learn the various applica- by some with an honest conviction of 
tions of that much honoured and much theirjustice, by many from a narrow feel- 
abused word, "love." Every idea which ing oi jealousy, and by the great num- 
is communicated to a deaf and dumb per- ber of objectors as the most plausible ex- 
son, must first be conveyed by signs — as cuse for withholding their subscriptions., 
we have above remarked, there is no A superficial view of the subject might 
great difficulty in t^ching hi^ao aftenvards indeed lead to the result, that there are 
to express it by written words. If the objects enough for two, or even more 
idea be pui-ely intellectual, he must ne- mstitutions of this description, and the 
cessarily resort to those external objects multiplicity of them would only create 
and actions, which are supposed to bear a generous and beneficial emulation. The 
some rcsemWance to the act of the mind, number of the deaf and dumb, in the state 
©r the thought which he wishes to ex- of Connecticut has, we believe, been as- 
pr^ss. The specific diflference between certained with a considerable decree of 
teaching t{iese ideas to himvand a person accuracy, and fhuYid to amount to nearly 
possessed of hra»*ing, is, that the analo- one hundred. If the population of the state 
f iei «ii|ipHed hy sipis are gtntraUy mucj^ Copnectlcut he ^pppsfd at preec)]^ 
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to amount to &ree hundred thousandy 
that of the United States to 10,000,000, 
which cannot be far from the truth, it 
irill follow, that if the state of Connecti- 
cut be in this respect a fair sample of the 
Union, the latter contains 5,333 of those 
unfortunate persons ; and it will be argued, 
with great truth, that this is a number 
much too large fpr a single school, cer- 
tainly, upon any plan at present proposed 
to the public. But it is to be remember- 
ed, that this is the total number through- 
out the Union, including persons of every 
description — the aged, infants, slaves, and 
persons in entire obscdrity and extreme 
indigence, and the greater part of them 
at distances very remote from any one 
point of the Union. In Europe, we be- 
lieve, that none except between the ages 
<3f eight, and thirty, are admitted to the 
schools, and certainly no great advantage 
could be proposed from the admission 
of others. This limitation would at once 
•xclude more than one half of the total 
number. Of those which remain, all but 
Sk small proportion would be deprived by 
the single circumstance of poverty from 
participating in the benefits of this partial 
charity, for let it be remembered it is but 
partial. Public munificence hath not yet 
been such as to afford any prospect that 
the dispensers of this charity will be able 
to furnish to the pupils much, if any thing, 
in addition to the requisite buildings and 
instruction. All other expences must be 
defrayed by their friends ; and it will be 
easy to perceive that the want of the pre- 
liminary means necessary to .their remo- 
val to the place of instruction, will be an 
obstacle, and it is to be feared, in most in- 
stances, an insurmountable bar to those 
who do not reside in its vicinity. These 
considerations are probably enough to 
flhoWfthatin the present state of this coun- 
try, and of the aids which can reasonably 
be anticipated for an object of this nature, 
a single institution will, at present, be suf- 
ficient to receive and disburse all the do- 
nations of public or private charity ; they 
are certainly enough to' convince every 
fair mind, that it would be ynwise to 
erect two rival seminaries so nearly in the 
ndghbourhood of each others as Hartford 
and this city. Every effort should be 
exerted, not to divide, but to concentrate. 
One seminary will be able to employ all 
- the accomplished teachers whom it will 
be possible to procure. 

There is anotlier consideration upon 
this subject which dic^not suggest itscjf 
to us in the proper place, and which 
seems nearly decisive. We have esti- 
mated the whole number of the deaf and 
4umbin the United St^te^ait 3,3Sg, |>i^ 



this is an entire generaiunL According 
to the common computation a generation 
lasts thirty years ; and therefore if it be 
supposed that all who are now fit sub- 
jects of education have received the in- 
struction designed to be bestowed upon 
them, it will follow that the new cases 
annually occurring will be but a thirtieth 
part of that number, or one hundred and 
eleven. For the reason we have alrcrdy 
mentioned but a small proportion of even 
these would ever be presented to an insti- 
tution, certainly not more than a siiigle 
well endowed seminary would be able td 
receive. « 

But upon a subject of this nature if any 
analogous facts are to be found, they ar^ 
to most minds more satisfactory than ar- 
gument. Ifwe are corrt ctly informed (and 
we derive our information from sources 
which we consider liable to no v <jues- 
tion) there are in England but two publie 
schools of Xhif' description, one in London 
containing 200 pupils, and t ne ir Birming- 
ham of about 30. Besides these there 
are 2 private establishments, one in and 
one near the city of London, both of 
which do not instruct more than eighteen 
scholars. In Scotland there is a single 
esti*blishment at Edinburgh of about 50 
pupils. In France there are two princi- 
pal schools, one at Paris of about 100, 
and one at Bourdeaux, the number of 
which we have not ascertained, but it is 
probably less. There are also four or 
nve other establishments which in point 
of numbers are comparatively inconsi- 
derable. 

We do hope that upon a subject of this 
sort we shall hear of no narrow local 
jealousies. If there must be rivalry, let 
it be a generous emulation who shall ex- 
tend-most Widely the sphere of this bene- 
ficepce, and not a petty wrangle as to the 
place o f its local application . New- Y orle 
already so proud and rich in her institu- 
tions can afford to yield something to less 
favoured citieg. Let us hnitate, nay, let 
us surpass the liberality of the citizt^ns of 
Albany, Salem,and Boston. They did not 
withhold their charrty because the insti- 
tution was not at their own doors. The 
city of Hartford has tccjuired a fair pre- 
ference by the priority ot the exertions of 
her citizens. Let us aid and not thwart 
thCm in this good work. We have 
enough other titles to distinction. Mag- 
nanimity is thr part of {rreatnt'ss. 

' We regrrt very much that our linilfs 
forbid our t'oin^; justice to tho well writ-^ 
ten and hip:bly interesting sei-raon of 
Gallaudet, preached at the op 
the Asylum. .¥jk^«r,tiM 
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and orators would adopt his chaste style. 
Tii*i sermon is marked with strong and 
delicate l\»elin«^, which do honour to its 
writer as a man and a christian, and indi- 
cate, we think, as far as such a produc- 
tion could, that kind of judiciousness, 
j^ood -^enso, and kindness, which the sta- 
tion filled hy Mr. G. i*equires. We can- 
not deprive our readers of the pleasure 
which thoy will derive from the folio w- 
iiil:^ extract : 

" There are chains more galling than 
those of the dungeon — the immorialmind 
preying upon itself and so imprisoned as 
not to be able to unfold its intellectual and 
moral powers, and to attain to tlie com- 
prehension and enjoyment of those ob- 
jects, w!iich the Creator has designed as 
the source of its highest expectations and 
hopes. Such must often be the condition 
©f the uninstructed deaf and dumb I 
What mysterious darkness must sadden 
their souls! How imperfectly can they 
account for the wonaers that surround - 
them. Must not epxh one of them, in 
the language of thought, sometimes say, 

What is it that makes me diflfer from 
my fellow-men? What is that strange 
mode of communicating, by which they 
understand each other with the rapidity 
of lightning, and which enlivens their 
faces with the brightest expressions of 
j[oy ? • Why do I not possess it, or why 
can it not be communicated to me? 



What are those mysterious characters, 
over which they pore Avith such incessant 
delight, and which seem to gladden the 
hours that pass by me so sad and cheer- 
less ! What mean the ten thousand cus- 
toms, which I witness in the private cir- 
cles and the public assemblies, and which 
possess such mighty influence over the 
conduct and feelings of those around me? 
And that termination of life ; that placing 
in the cold bosom of the earth, those 
whom I have loved so long and so ten- 
derly ; how it makes me shudder ! — What 
is death ? — Why are my friends thus laid 
by and forgotten? — Will they never re- 
vive from this strange slumber ? — Shall 
the grass always grow over them ? — Shall 
I see their faces no more for ever ? — And 
must / also thus cease to move and fall 
into an eternal sleep ! And these are the 
meditations of an immortal mind." 

We cannot conclude without the warm- 
est congratulations to the friends of hu- 
manity, at our singular felicity in opening 
the institution at Hartford under such fa- 
vourable auspices. Considering the va- 
rious moral and intellectual qualities, and 
the great experience rec^uired for instruc- 
tors in such a seminary, it may be reason- 
bly doubted whether the world could 
have furnished two equal to Mr. Gal- 
laudet and Mr. Clerc. We hazard no- 
thing in saying it did not contain their 
superiors. R. 
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9. Synopsis of four JVew Genera and ten 
new Species of Crustacea^ found in the 
United Slates, 

THE Crustacea or Crustaceous are a 
peculiar class of animals, formerly 
blended Avith the insects ; but of late distin- 
guished with propriety, since they have 
gills, a heart and blood, of which the in- 
sects are entirely deprived. The animals 
commonly called crabs, lobsters, shrimps, 
&.C. belong to this class ; they had been 
enumerated by Linneus in only three ge- 
nera, cancer, monocultut, and oniscu^j 
while they form now a large and exten- 
sive group of about one hundred and fifty 
genera, and o*.^ thousand species, and 
we only know a small share as yet. 

Few species of the United States had 
been noticed by Linneus and Fabricius, 
Bose has described several and Leach 
some, mostly new : Dr. SamuolL. Mitchill 
hits noticed those of New- York, in iua 



Memoir on them, presented to the Lite- 
rary and Philosophical Society of New- 
York ; but he has not adopted the gene- 
ric improvements of LatreDle, Leach, 
and myself, (in Analysis of Nature.) Mr. 
Say of Philadelpliia, who has "wisely 
adopted most of these irnprovements, has 
described a new genus, Cerapus, and be- 
gun an account of the southern species, 
in the fourth Number of the Journal of 
the Phil. Ac. of Nat. Sc. I shall add, 
thereto, fourteen new species, four of 
which belong to new genera; whence we 
may hope, Siat the knowledge of these 
animals will begin to increase in our 
country, and yyhen all those which live 
in our lakes, rivers, and brooks, and 
those inhabiting the shores of Florida, 
Louisiana, Massachusetts, kc. shall be 
described, we may hope to be enabled 
to sketch a general e»uimeration and his- 
tory of^hose singular beings^ I shsp 
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merely give, at present, synoptical des- beneath, thorax wrinkled, bst segment 
criptioos of my new genera and species, of the tail lanceolate acute ciliated. — Obs. 
ihe nature of this work precluding the This beautiful little animal is about one 
possibility of giving figiu'es and full des- inch long, and liv^s on the sandy shores 
criptions, which must be delayed till I of Long-Island, where it burrows in the 
shall be able to frame an American Plax- sand as a mole with creat rapidity, and 
bk>gy. - 1 have given that name to the swims with equal swiuness. It was com- 
branch of Zoology which assumes the municated to me and the Lyceum by 
study of those anunals. The former Dr. S.L. Mitchill,who hasnameditfft/y- 
Dames, Crustaceology and Gammaro- paachiria in his paper on the New-York 
logy, being both erroneous, the first being Crustacea ; but the genus Hippa (or ra- 
hali Latin and half Greek, the second ther Emerita of Gronovius, an anterior 
applying, or implying, a reference to the and better name) belongs to the long- 
genus Oammarua only. tailed cancers, and this has the tail shorter 
I. Nectoceras. (N. Order Macrvria^ than the thorax, and all the characters of 
N. family Pa/inima.) Two interior an- Ranina^ fcc. 

tens bearing at the top a flat appendage, III. Psammtlla. (N. Order Brancky- 

the two lateral antens longer simple, eyes pia, N. Family Gammaria.) The , two 

lateral behind them: feet nearly equal, upper antens, with two long segments at 

with simple nails: tail four lobed. — Obs. fne base, and many small articles at the 

Thenameof this singular genus is derived top; lower antens very short; all the 

from the two antens which have a folia- feet with one nail, the last pair much 

ceous and swinuning appendage, and longer and larger: each segm^t of the 

means swimming horns. It has very body with a lateral appendage, tail witfi 

much the habit ofits family, and particu- four bifld unequal filaments. — Obs. The 

krly of the genera Crangm and Palinu' name is abbreviated from PaammopsyUa^ 

hM.* this family is the fifth belonging to which means sand-flea. The tamily 

the second natural order, and is distin- Gammaria is the fifteenth in tnj natural 

^uished by its long fan tail, ten feet with- classification, and is distlngiushcd by 

out nippers, pedimcled eyes, fcc fourteen feet, four antens, body not de- 

1. ^rectocetas pelagtcd. Rostrum su- pressed. Sic 
bulate, equal in length to the interior t, PsammyUatittoralts. "Longer sjntena 
antens, their appendages oboval: body doubly than the head, short antens not 
smooth fulvous, tail white, with four longer than their first segment; last pair 
riolet spots opposed to the lobes. — Obs. of feet double in length; body rutbus 
It lives in the Atlantic ocean and in the above, white beneath. — Obs. I have 
p;ulph stream on the Fucus natans, where found this animal in great numbers on the 
It was first observed by Mr. Bradbury, shores of Long-Island and New-York, 
who has shown me a fine drawing of it; and on the Hudson river, jumping about 
I observed it likewise in 1815. Its length like fleas, whence its vulgar name Sand- 
is two or three inches; when it loses its flea; it jumps by means of its hind feet 
hold it swims with its antens and tail. and tail, like locusts. Length about half 

n. Nectylus. (N. Order Brac^wnX an inch, often less; eyes large and 

N. Family J)rectonyxia,) Body eliptic, round. 

two pairs of antens ciliated, the upper IV. Pefhuedo. (Natural order and 

antens longer; two large thick and oifid family of the foregoing.) ^The two upper 

palps; feet nearly equal, the first pair a antens longer and with six long segments; 

Httle swelled, all with flat toes, Without all the feet with one nail, and nearly 

pails; the last segment of the tail very equal, the two first pairs with thick 

long. — Obs. The name means in Greek, swelled hands; body without lateral ap- 

swimming fingers, being contracted from pendages, tail with simple filaments. 

wVccMocfyZw^. It has much affinity with Obs. This genus was noticed in my Ana- 

ihe genera Chifkyia and Ranina, from lysis of nature, and formed on an Euro- 

whidh it differs by having all the feet pean species; the name is mythological, 

witiiout nails, and two large cheliform It may be deemed a singularity in this 

palps. The family JVccfon^aritt contains family, that this genus should be a fi-esh 

all the short tailed crabs with swimming water one, and the last a land one! 

' nails or feet 1. Pephredo potamogeti, IjOh^nntexiB^ 

1. JVV%^ rugosus. Pa^s cheliform scarcely longer than the head and double 

two-thoroed as long as the eyes; fore- of the short ones; body fulvous, transpa- 

head three toothed and ciliated; first rent^ with a central brown or longitudinal 

tiair of feet with a long external thorn to stripe.— Obs. Itlives on the Potamoe^ 

{hervmst ; body olivacecms above, white j^e/fidujlim m tite Hudscm wacA meVtstk* 
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kill, near Newburg. Length three lines, 
creeper, eyes very small. 

1. N. Sp. Astacus limosns, Antens 
ten^h of tiie thorax, rostrum equal to 
their peduncle, one toothed on each side, 
eanaliculated at its base; a thorn above 
the eyes, another on each flank, three' 
pairs of pinciferous feet, bearded at their 
articulations, hands short, smooth, un- 
armed. — Obs. I discovered this species 
in 1803, and observed it again in 1816, in 

. the muddy banks of tlie Delaware, near 
Philadelphia ; vulgar name mud-lobster, 
length from three to nine inches ; good to 
eat, commonly brown, with an olivaceous- 
tinge. 

2. Astacus fossor» Antens length of 
the body, rostrum short, one toothed on 
each side, a thorn behind the eyes ; three 
pairs of pinciferous feet, hands of the 
first pair very large, granular gaping 
toothed, with a furrowed and bispinous 
wrist. — Obs. Vulgar name, burrowing: 
lobster — communicated to me by Dr. 
Samuel L. Mitchill — native of Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, and New-York ; size from 
four to six inches, it burrows in meadows 
and mill dams, which it perforates and 
damages. 

3. Astacus cUiarts, Antens length of 
the thorax, rostrum short acute, without 
teeth; three pairs of pinciferous ciliated 
feet ; hands of the first, short thick dotted ; 
wrist furrowed, with two unequal teeth. 
Obs. Length three to four inches, entirely 
olivaceous brown, lives in brooks near 
Fishkill, Newburff, fcc, 

4. Astacus pusiUus, Antens length of 
the thorax, rostrum oval acute, a thorn 
and a longitudinal angle behind each eye^; 
tliree pairs of pinciferous feet, hands of 
the first oblong dotted, wrist smooth. 
Obs. A very small species, living in the 
brooks near Saratoga, Lake George^ 
Lake Champlain, Utica, Oswego, &c% 
length one or two inches ; vulgar name, 
brook prawn, shrimp, or lobster, entii*ely 

Ifulvous brown. 

5. Pagurus iruncatvlus. Right hand 
the longest, reaching the two following 
pairs of long feet; hands granular; fingers 
with two obtuse teeth ; wrists prismatic ; 
tliorax smooth, nearly square ; forehead 
broad, truncated. — Obs. A very smaH spe- 
cies, scarcely one inch long; it Kveson 
the shores of Long-Island in the shells of 
^e small sptHenot Buccinum and Murex, 

6. Grapsus limosus. Forehead broad 
entire, sinus of the eyes lunular, with 

^^4|Mj|^pgles,^ sides angular entire, back 
^^EgOAooth, with some transverse 
^|lfeet compressed, angular, near- 
TDj %ands small, smooth. — Obs. 



A small brownish species, with yellow-* 
ish hands and belly, about one mch ini 
diameter; the body is quite square,: 
scarcely half an inch broad. I have 
found it common on the sea shores of 
Long-Island in muddy overflowed bankSy 
where it burrows in the mud, and is al- 
ways covered witli a muddy slime. 

7. Ocypoda pvMlla, Forehead ad- 
vancing obtuse entire, shoulders flexuose^ 
with a sharp angle, sides angular witk 
two angles below, and a suture betwdea 
tiiem, back convex shining olivaceous 
feet compressed and bristly, hands une-* 
qual, the left granular, the right very 
small and smooth. — Obs. Shape of k 
short rhomboid, broader anteriorly as irt. 
all the real species of Ocypoda ; those witb 
a different shape belong to my genus Oey- 
pete. Size of the foregoing, common in 
salt marshes and on the south shores of 
Long-Island. 

8. Portunus merundes. Forehead with' 
three teeth, the middle one longer, oner 
fissure behind each eye, sides with fire 
nearly equal- teeth: hands prismatic, 
with one internal tooth, and the wrist 
with two teeth, the external larger, back 
olivaceous with small black dots. — Obs» 
Similar to the Portumus menas of Eu- 
rope, whichhas, however, only one tooth 
to each wrist, the hands not prismatic, 
the forehead equally trilobed, and the^ 
back with large spots. Size from one 
to three inches^ common in New-York^ 
Long-Island, New-Jersey, &c» 

9. Daphinia dorsalis. Antens tmc- 
qtially bifid, shorter than the body,; 
branched one sided anterior, body oval, 
acute at both ends, whitish, with a brown, 
streak on the back, eye black. — Obs. 
My genus Daphima is the Daphma of 
Latreiile, which name Was too much; 
alike Daphne^ an anterior genus, ^Tbis 
species is common in the seaontheshor^ 
of Long-Island, fcc. The whole length: 
is less than one line. 

10. Cymothoa palHda. Pale cinereous 
above, with two longitudinal whitish 
streaks, the tliree last segments of tlie 
abdomen broader, the three last pair or 
legs double the length of the others, bo- • 
dy elliptic, head attenuated obtuse.~ 
Obs. It lives by suction on the gills of 
Fishes, Shads, Herrhigs, Perches, Min- 
nows, &tc. Observed by Messrs. ClemeQS 
andTorrey, near New-York : length half* 
an inch, white beneath, tail broad and 
fiat, appendages not much longer, 

JVbJe. I am partly acquainted witib 
many other new species of the Genera 
Cancer, Inackui, PortuimSy Ocypoda^ 



'butitmustl^ iu^d&eywiil be hilly 
•described by Mr. Say ; if they are not, I 
?shall endeavour to bring them to light. 
I recommend particularly to him and 
other observers, two species of fresh wa- 
iter Crabs, (probably of the genus Grap- 
sus,) inhabiting the interior of our conti- 
Jient, which are certainly new, one of 
Ihemwas discovesed in 1816 by Mr. 
;l>ebap near SandyhUl, but the specimens 
/were mislaid : likewise the fresh water 
liobsters and Shrimps of the great lakes, 
. the Ohio, die Mississippi, &lc. I belieye 
fh^t there are at least two species, per- 
liajps three, blended under the name of 
JiAmtdusjpidyphemus. 

MW'Ywki lOih OdobtTj J817. 

SO- First decade of undescrihedAtaerican 
PlantSy or Synopsis of new apecies^from 
the United States. 

^ittun two years Iliave discovered, or 
. observed again, in the States of New- 
York, Pennsylvania, and New- Jersey, 
nearly one hundred new species of plants, 
^uodescribed in the late Flora of North 
America, by Pursh, or noticed under false 
names; and several others have been 
communicated to me by my botanical 
/friends. In order to make them known, 
-and to secure our claims to their disco- 
very, I mean to publish them gradually 
in the synoptical shape, which I have 
^opted, and I offer herewith Iheir first 
•decade. 

1. Acnida saUdfolicu Stem upright 
. .branched solid angular upwards, branch- 
'€3 erect ; leaves narrow-lanceolate mu- 
- 'Cronate, and on long petiols : spikes leafy 
^d interrupted at the base, glomerules 
\inany-flowered, capsuls unequal, com- 
jDionly with five unequal sides, angles 
.«ebtuse arid warty. — Obs. It grows on 
' Xiong-Island and in New-Jersey, on the 
, &ore§, near marshes and ditches ; 
it blossoms in September and October : 
.height two or three feet, capsuls black- 
ish purple, very slightly granular. An- 
-Dual. Intermediary between A, ^anmt- 
hina and XJ, rusocarpa, but distinct from 
lK)£h. 

Ardlns rofundifolia. Stem upright, 
liispid below, leases rounded thick, 
«eime entire bisped, the radical obovate 

spathulate obtuse, -stem leaves approsi- 
. mate nearly ternatqd ovate round suba- 
'cute: petals obeordate, double the 
. length 01 the cajix, siliques linear oblong, 

compressed, erect. — Obs. A viery small 

amiual plant, from one to three inchep 
' lugh, which only lasts a few months ; it 

Mossoms in March and April, grows in 
.^ew-Jecsey, near Cambden and Hobo- 
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ken. It produces a few white flowem, 

the fruits are smooth, and shaped as ia 
• the Draha araJnsans and D. hispidula, 
which must evidently belong to this ge- 
nus ; it has also some affinity with Arct- 
bis reptans. 

S. Ai-abis parvijlora, (A, thaliana 
Pursh, Bart, &lc. not Lin.) Entirely 
^spid, stem upright, branched upwards; 
leaves entire acute sub-trinervated, the 
radical petiolate oblong, the stem-ones 
oblong-lanceolate sessile : petals narrow 
notched, scarcely longer than the calix, 
siliques upright smooth, nearly cylindri- 
cal. — Obs. Annual, common in sandy 
soils in Pennsylvania, New-Jersey, and 
New- York ; it blossoms in April and May : 
totally different from the A.thalianaof 
Europe, which 1 know well, and for 
which it has been mistalcen. Flowers 
white, very small, calix hispid, upper 
leaves ciliated. 

4. Arahis mollis. Stem upright, leaves 
sessile lanceolate acute,' hairy, with re- 
mote teeth : flowers on long raceme and 
long peduncles, calix hispid, petals cune- 
ate obtuse, entire, longer than the calix, 
siliques drooping sickle shaped com- 
pressed. — Obs. This species has per- 
haps been overlooked, being taken for 
a variety of the A. canadensis or A. fat- 
caia, of which it has the habit and the 
fruit, but it differs widely by the leaves, 
which are not smooth nor nastated. It 
is more scarce, and grows in rocky woods 
on the Highlands, the Catskill moun- 
tains, and near Athens, Hudson, Fish« 
kill, fee. Mr. Torrer has found it also on • 
the Island of New- York ; it blossoms in 
June and July. The stem rises without 
branches, from one to three feet, the 
leaves are thin and soft. Perennial. It 
-varies with smooth and hairy stem, 
sometimes branched, and a variety has 
oblong leaves. The flowers have the 
glands as in A. aipina. 

5. Lemna dimidimta. Dimidiated 
nearly reniform notched, 2-6 furrowed, 
S-7 lobed, lobes unequal ; the middle 
one larger obeordate, underneath many 
rooted and dark purple as well as the up- 
per margin. — Obs. A very distinct spe- 
cies, found in the Spring, in the shady 
ponds of Long-Island. Diameter three 
to eight lines, solitary or aggregated, but 
not adhering, roots scaly linear com- 
pressed and acute. 

6. Celtis <anina. Arborescent, little 
:branches angular, dotted ; leaves ovate 

acuminate unequally uncinate-«errate 
trinervate, base acute, entire, unequal, 
above wrinkled smooth, nerved beneaM*' 
wJUi pubescent axils : dru^s red gl^' 
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lar sectary on axillar peduncles, longer 
than the petiols. — Obs. A small tree 
from twelve to twenty-five feet high, 
powing on the margin of rivers, at Fish- 
kill, Newburgh, and near New- York; 
vulgar name Dog's cherry ; it blossoms 
in April and May, the branches are 
spreading, and covered with glandular 
dots. 

7. Cdtis maritima, Frutescent, little 
branches round tortuose and pubescent, 



upper, no canine teeth, gpnders trufccat- 
ed; head with solid, simple, straight^ 
round, and permanent horns, uncovered 
by a skin ; neck and legs not very long, 
cloven hoof, tail short.— Obs. This 
genus differs from the genus Cervus, by 
having siinple permanent horns, from 
the genus Giraffa, by not having a skhi 
over the horns, nor a long neck, and from 
tiie genus Gazella^ by its horns not bein|; 
hollow, it belongs to the family RuminOr' 



leaves ovate acuminate trinerved rough, lia, sub family Stereoceria next to tiie 



with large equal serratures, base nearly 
cordate unequal, petiols and nerves 
pubescent — Obs. A small crooked shrub 
three or four feet high, growing on the 
downs of the sea shore in Long-Island : 
it blossoms in May, the branches are 
cinereous and slightly dotted. 

8. Copodtum oxynemum. Stem creep- 
ing branched, leaves embricate scattered 
ob] lique incurved linear-subulate flat en- 
tire awned, awns long filiform flexuose. 
— Obs. Differing from annotinum ( Ly- 
topodium L. too similar to I^copua) by 
the entire scattered leaves, &«. Found 
with Mr. Knevels on the Oatskill moun- 
tains : we did not find it in blossom. 

9. TurriUs oblongata. Hispid below, 
radical leaves oblong cuneate ses^e, 
nearly obtuse toothed, stem leaves seim- 
amplexicaule oblong acute, nearly entire; 
raceme elongated, petals scarcely notch- 
ed, siliques very long, straight, compress- 
ed. — Obs. Next to T, ovata of Pursh : 
common on the banks of the Hudson 
near Newburgh ; blossoms in May and 
June. Annual. 

10. Turritis lyraia. Smooth, stem 
straited very simple ; radical leaves 
spreading lyrate obtuse, and with obtuse 
teeth, stem leaves erect sessile acute, the 
lower ones oblong with acute teeth, the 
upper ones lanceolate entire ; peduncles 
shorter than the flowers, petals entire, 
siliques nanow, compressed, and sickle 
shaped. — Obs. Annual. A very distinct 
species/ found in blossom in June, at the 
foot of the Catskill mountains, in woods. 

11. Deacripttons of seven new genera qf 
North American Quadrupeds. 

The following new genera are extract- 
ed from my Nbrlh American MastodologVy 
or Natural History of the Quadrupeds, 
and Cetaceous Animals of N. A. which 
contauns about two hundred and twenty 
species, nearly one hundred of which 
are new, or undescribed in methodical 
works. The new species will be describ- 
ed in another essay. 

l.Mazama. (Order Stereoplia.) Eight 
^nt teeth jpL tg.e lower jaw, nope ia the 



genus Giraffa. ' It appears to be peculiar 
to America, and it contains many species 
which had been taken for Deer, Sheep, 
or Antelopes : — ^Three or four species arc 
found in North America ; but the three 
following are the best known as yet. 

I. Mazama tema Raf. Fallow brown 
above, white underneath, horns cylindri- 
cal, straight, and smooth. — Obs. This is 
the Temam,azame of Mexico, it differs 
from the M.pUa by being smaller, dark^ 
above, whiter below, and with larger 
horns. 

d. Mazama dorsaia Raf. Entirety 
white and woolly, a mane along the neck 
and the back, horns conical subulate^ 
acute, slightly curved backwards, base 
roudi. — Obs. This animal has been call* 
ed Ooia montana, by Ord, but the genus 
OmSf or rather Ariesy has hollow and flat 
horns : this species, with the following 
and the Mazama puda^ will forma parti- 
cular subgenus, (or perhaps ^enus,) which 
I shall call Or^amnoSy aistmguished by 
the horns slightly curved backwards or 
outwards, often rbu^h or annulated, and 
long hair, besides living in mountains : if 
the horns should prove noUow, it will have 
much affinity with the genus Rupica^a. 

9. Mazama sericea. Raf. Entirely 
white, with long silky hairs; no mane: 
horns conical obtuse, shghtly curved back- 
wards, and annulated.-«Obs. This is the 
Rupicapra ammeana of Blainville ; but 
he has not ascertained the horns to be 
hollow. 

II. DiPLOSTOHA. (Order Gliria.) 
Mouth double, the exterior formed by 
two large pouches, connivent anteriorly 
with two long jutting and furrowed front 
teeth above and beneath, and reaching 
to the collar bone, the interior moum 
with a round opening and sixteen grind- 
ers, four on each side of each jaw: 
body cylindrical, no tail, no ears, eyes 
coverea by the fur ; four toes to all the 
feet. — ^Obs. The generic name means 
double mouth, it has much likeness with 
the genus SpalaXy but differs by having 
pouches, only four toes, &lc. it belongs to 
the £uBaiilJ.Sim^ and differs from idl 
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the genera of that femfly by the double 
mouth, want of tadl, ears, &c. It con- 
tains probably several species ; but only 
two are known as yet, and they have 
been discovered and ascertained by Mr. 
Bradbury : they both are found in the 
Missouri Territory, they burrow under 
ground and live on roots ; they are call- 
ed Gaujfre by the French settlers. 

1. DiplosUma fusca, Raf. Entirely 
brown, length twelve inches. 

S. Diphstoma alba. Raf. Entirely 
inrbite, length six inches. ^ 

in. Geomts. (Order Gliria.) Feet 
short, all with five toes and nails, those 
of the forefeet very Ions: mouth as in 
the genus CWcefew, and with exterior 
pouches, tail round and naked. — Obs. 
The generic name means Earth-rat ; it 
has tne appearance of a mole ; but the 
<^aracters of the family CriceHa^ and it 
only Offers from the genus Cricelus by 
having the tail of a rat and the feet of a 
atnole : the animals belonging to this new 
^nus burrow like the rest oi the family, 
and live on roots: two species are known 
fiheady. 

1. Geomys pinetis.'Raf, Murine colour, 
tail entirely naked, shorter than the 
body.:— Obs. This animal has been call- 
ed Georgia Hamster, by Milledge, 
MitchOl, Anderson, Mease, &c. It lives in 
Georgia, in the region of Pines, where it 
raises littie mounds, size of a rat 

2. Geomys cinerea, Raf, Ash colour, 
tail very short, nearly naked. — Obs. It 
"WQacmedMus hursonus or Ash coloured 
Blat by Dr. Mease: it has very large 
pouches, and in size is larger than the 
forgoing. 

Iv. Ctnomts. (Order Gliria.) Mouth 
• with pouches, teeth as in Sdurus^ all the 
feet ^vith -five toes and nails, the two 
outer toes shorter, the two inner toes of 
the forefeet long, with sharp nails, tail 
distich as in Sdv/rus. — Obs. This genus, 
whose name means Dog-rat, belongs 
also to the family Cricetia, next to the 
genus Temitts, fthe ground squirrels,) 
Ttom which it dififers by the shape and 
number of toes, besides living in society 
and not having the striped back. 

1. Cynomys sodalis. Raf. Brick red, 
grey underneath, tail one fourth of total 
length. — Obs. We are indebted to Capts. 
Lewis and Clarice for the discovery of 
this interesting animal, which they call 
in their travels the Barking S(][uirrel. It 
lives in the plains of the Missouri, in 
' large subterraneous villages, and several 
in each burrow, they bark like snoail 
4ogs, and live oh roots and grass. Its 
wwie length is seventeen inches ; it is 
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rather clumsy, with a large head and 
breast, short legs, Uc. they often sit on 
their hind legs as dop. 

2. Cynomys 9 gnsea. Raf. Entirely 
gray, tail one third of total length. — Obs. 
tJapts. Lewis and Clarke who describe 
also this animal, do not say if it has 
pouches ; I have united it to this genus, 
for the great similarity with the foreeo* 
ing ; but if it has none, it may rather be- 
long to the following genus. Its man- 
ners are similar to those of the forego- 
ing ; but its villages are smaller ; it does 
not bark, and m^es instead a whistling 
noise ; it has a fine fur and long nails : It 
is found also on the Missouri, and is call- 
ed Pdit'Chien by the Canadians. 

V. Anis ONYX. (Order Gliria.) Teeth as 
in Soiurus, no pouches, five toes and 
nails to all the feet, the two inner toes of 
the forefeet very short, and with blunt 
nails,, the three others long, and with 
sharp nails : tail distich as in Sdurus, — 
Obs. It differs from the genera .^rdom^^f 
and SciuruSj by the number and shape 
of its toes; whence its generic name, 
which means unequal nails : It belongs to 
the family Myoxia, 

1. Anisonyx hrachiura, Raf. Brown 
grey above, slightly speckled with redish 
white, light brick-red beneath, tail oval, 
one seventh of total length, redish brown 
above, iron grey beneath, marginated 
with white. — Obs. The Burrowmg 
Squirrel of Capts. I^wis and Clarke: 
they live in society on the plains of the 
Columbia, in burrows and villages, their 
burrows have several openings round a 
mound on which they keep a watch ; 
when any one approaches they make 
a shrill whistling sound: they feed on 
the roots of grass. Total length seven- 
teen inches. 

2. Anisonyx^ rufa, Raf. Fur long, silky, 
entirely redish brown, ears short, pointed 
with short hair. — Obs. This animal call- 
ed Sewewell by Capts. Lewis and Clarke, 
is of a doubtful genus, since they only 
saw tlie fur of it ; it burrows and runs on 
trees like the ground squirrels ; length 
eighteen inches, found in the neighbour- 
hood of the Columbia river. 

VLMynomes. (Order Gliria.) Teeth 
as in Ondatra, five toes and nails to all 
the feet, inner toes very short : tail hairy, 
depressed or flat.— Obs. It belongs to 
the family Tiberia : it differs from the 
genus Ondatra by having a tail not scaly, 
and depressed mstead of compressed, 
and also from the genus Lemmus by this 
last character : the name means Pasture- 
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l)rown, hoai^ underneath, chin and &et 'graphy of this g^us, and I shall mere- 
"white, ears shorter than the fur, tail one- ly give at present the definitions of 
ififth of total length, linear obtuse. — Obs. some, best known, from this continent. 
We are indebted to Wilson for the Their vulgar names are Catamount, 
knowledge of this animal, he has des- Mountain-cat, Wild-cat, Loocervia, &&c. 
cribed it and figured it in his Ornitholo- i. Ijynx canaden^. Raf. (Felis cana- 
ry, Vol. 6. p. 59. tab. 50. fig. 3. under densis Geoffry.) Ears bearded, white in- 
Bie name of Meadow-mouse. It lives side, fallow outside ; fur grayish witii 
near Philadelphia, fee. in meadowy and fallow dots, head with some black lines, 
'Cven in salt marshes, where it burrows whitish unspotted underneath. — Ob's. In 
in all directions, and even perforates the Canada, Labrador, &c. Small size, 
embankments, it swims and dives well, Lynx jnontanus, Raf. Ears beard- 
feeds on roots and bulbs of plants : it has less, black outside, with a white spot, 
the appearance of the Ondatra zibethi- fallow inside ; fur grayish and unspotted 
cus or Musk-rat ; but is only five inches above, whitish with brow dots under- 
long altogetlier, it has small eyes, a thick neath, tail grayish.— Obs. On the High- 
fur and a blunt nose. Many hawks and lands of New- York, the Catskill and 
owls prey on it. Peru mountains, the Alleghany, fctc 
VII. Lynx. (Order Ferea.) Six equal Length from three to four feet, larger 
front teeth to each jaw, canine teeth than the foregoing, 
strong, three grinders on each side of 3. Lwix rufus. Kad (Felis rufa Genfs- 
€achjaw,with sharp denticulated edges: lin.) iJars bearded; fur fallow dotted 
iiead rounded ; five toes to the forefeet, brown ; tail white underneath and at th© 
lour to the hind feet, connected by a top, striped of black above. — Obs. la 
loose skin, and with sharp retractible the woods of New-York, Pennsylvania 
nails: tail thick truncated, not reaching Ohio, &c. Size of a large cat. 
the knees, no purse under it ; long ears 4. Lynx floridanus. ftaf. Ears beard- 
often tufted.— Obs. This extensive and less, fur greyish, sides varied with yel- 
^eautiiful genus had been blended by lowish brown spots and black waved 
Linneus, and the other authors, with the streaks. — Obs. Small size as the fore- 
genus Felis, or only considered as a sub- going, lives in Florida, Cf eorgia, and 
^enus by some modem zoologist ; but Louisiana. This is the Lynx or Wild 
this last genus differs by havmg four cat of Bartram. 

grinders on 6ach side of each jaw, a long 5. Lynx fasciatu^ Raf. Ears bearded, 

tail, and shorter ears. I had established black outside ; fur reddish brown above, 

this genus ever since 1814 in my Analy- with blackish stripes and dots, white 

sis of Nature, and ever since 1812 had underneath with black dots; tail very 

prepared a monography of it, in which short, white, with a black tip. — Obs. 

I noticed as many as fifteen species, al- FoundbyCapts. Lewis and Clarke on the 

though only four or five had been des- North- West Coast, where many other 

cribed by methodical writers. I have unnoticed species dwell likewise, of a 

since increased that number to twenty- large size, and with a beautiful thick fur. 

four species, by collecting and compar- 6. Lynx aureus, Raf. Ears beardless ; 

in^ the accounts of travellers and natu- fur bright yellow with black and white 

ralists; of these, two species are from Eu- dots, pale yellow and unspotted under- 

rope, four at least from Asia, five from neath, tail very short. — Obs. Small size, 

Africa, three from South America, and observed by Leraye ; lives on the plains 

nearly ten from North America. They of the Missouri, and perhaps else- 

^all be all described in my new mono- where. 



Abt. «. ORIGINAL 

The follovring letter, obligingly commu- 
nicated to t£e editors, by Doctor flitch- 
ill, will be read with interest, as con- 
taining an account of the discovery, for 
the Jirst time on the east side of the 
mountains, of some fossil remains of 
the Mammoth. 

"The Hon. Sam. L. Mitchilii) 



COMMUNICATIONS. 

Dear Sir, 

ON Saturday last, a man in the cm- 
ploy of my father, in digging a drain 
or ditch through a miry swamp, discover- 
ed, about three feet from the surface of 
the earth, several pieces of teeth of enor- 
mous size: — ^from their appearance^ 
shape, and the manner they are woca 
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away, the animal must hay^ lived I sup- 
pose to a great age, and belonged to the 
Granivorous species ; who have probably 
inhabited this recion, and become extinct 
previous to the cuscovery, or at least the 
settlement of this country by the Euro- 
peans. The largest piece appears to be- 
long to the extreme back tooth of the 
under jaw, and is eight inches in length, 
four inches in breadth, and three inches in 
height, from where it has rested on the 
jaw bone to the head or top of the 
tooth, (though it evidently appears that 
one half of its original size is worn away 
bjy mastication,)' weighing three pounds 
SIX ounces, Avoirdupois weight. The 
enamel is the principal part of the tooth 
that is preserved ; the root or periostium 
is chiefly decayed, and, upon being ex- 
posed to the air, moulders away. The 
ditcher, before he discovered me teeth, 
broke them while digging with the spade: 
these are full of marrow resembling lard. 
If you should deem a further discovery 
necessary to aid you in your scientific 
pursuits, I shall be happy to see you at 
my residence, or I will carefully preserve 
the pieces, and bring them with me ta 
New-York for your inspection and ex- 
amination. 

I have the honour to be. 
Sir, your most obedient 
humble servant, 

Edward SufFERN." 
A*eu7 •Antrim, Rockland County, 
September 1 1 1 8 1 7. 

These specimens have since been re- 
ceived, and deposited by Dr. Mitchill, 
hi the Cabinet of the New- York Histori- 
cal Society. 

Messrs. Editors, 

Permit me, through the medium of 
your valuable Miscellany, to express the 
pleasure, which I lately experienced at 
me annual examination of the African 
Free School, of this City. The subject 
of education has excited so much en- 
lightened curiosity of late years, that, so 
far as the general theory is concerned, 
l|ttie seems to have been mistaken or 
overlooked. The more practical spirit 
of modem metaphysical philosophy has 
laid the ground-work ot the improve- 
ments in the plans of education ; and 
the freer institutions, and more intelligent 
public spirit of modern society have 
given opportunity for common sense 
and philanthropy to execute their favo- 
rite aesigns for trie benefit of communi- 
ty, by the more careful and thorough 
^sdpiine and instruction of the lower 
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orders. These hnprovements, however, 
appear destined for a time, at least, to 
confine their immediate benefits to the 
indigent and subordinate classes of so- 
ciety. There is somethuip in the feel* 
ings of the higher orders m a state hos- 
tile to the introduction, among them- 
selves, of improvements which nave no- 
thing but plain sense and immediate 
practical utility to recommend them, 
and they are ever too ready to lavish 
their patronage upon those who teach 
what are called polite accomplishments, 
and who multiply the mere decorations 
of society; while they neglect those 
men, and their plans, whose object it is to 
teach them the earliest and best use of 
their inteUectual powers, and learn them 
how to think and act. Rich men and 
their children are too prone to look with 
contempt upon those plans which are 
calculated to economise their time or 
money, when either is to be expended 
for their own behoof; and the self-com- 
placent spirit of wealth and fashion is 
hardly willing to admit that it stands 
in need of any aid in the acquisition of 
the elements ; nature had been too 
liberal to leave any thing to be sup- 
plied. A circumstance which has tend- 
ed to strengthen this feeling is, doubt- 
less, the fact that all these improve- 
ments are put to experiment among 
the poor and dependent — the perpe- 
tual objects of public charity^ or the 
proteges of private associations. The 
state of feeling alluded to among the 
higher orders, is much to be regretted ; 
but when it will be otherwise, I will not 
undertake to say, as it must be left to 
experience to effect a change. But 
among the lower orders the time need 
not be far distant, when the admirable 
methods of teaching first recommended 
and carried into practice by Lancaster 
shall universally obtain. Our legisla- 
tures could do nothing ^viser than to en- 
act a law that the whole establishment 
of common schools, in the several States, 
should be new-modelled upon the Lan- 
castrian plan, and ordain that the public 
school-funds should be appropriated ac- 
cordingly. A great portion of tiie com- 
mon schools of our country are of very 
doubtful utility — ^many times they are 
positively pernicious — from the igno- 
rance and perversity of school- masters. 
It would be superfluous at this time to 
enter into an exposition of the princi- 
ples of the Lancastrian system, or un- 
dertake a detail of its advantagety^ 
this were necessary, one atten^|l^ 
an^imual examination of the ^ 
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Free School of Nrw-York, ■vvoukl spcal 
more than , vplmnes on the subject. At 
the visit, which I made, I saw enpugh 
to convince the moat sceptical, that, the 
C^loiur^. race is abuodantly endowed liy 
nature with every intellectual andmioraJ 
jfi^Gulty, and capable of repaying the 
JRioM assiduous culture. One hundred 
lAlid .fifty or two hundred boys and giris, 
^pom four or five, to fifteen or sixteen 
.years of age, constitute the school. 
They are under the superintendenre of 
JSL master, uho certainly appeared to 
execute the duties of his station wit!! 
fidelity and skill ; he is aided by a 
young female, educated at the New- 
Yprk Free School, who made an intel- 
ligent and. useful assistanli The pupils 
\inderwent an examination in reading, 
Hi t lHng^ ^ arithmetic, geography;.. *«Bd 
<gBttiHnar..- Several dialogues and'sot- 
glc pieces, discreetly selected, were de- 
livered with much propriety, and one 
c£^evboys, with great credit to his own 
jsapiMsity and to the thoroughness of his 
instructor, explained the use of the 
globe. Apiece of <»ii;^iiial compositii »i 
was also read ; but this exercise iiad been 
proposed to the school so short a time 
previous to the examination, that only 
on^, a', boy, who was among the most 
ilUDroved and ambitious in the school, 
lu4 been able to prepare ■ t»ifMf*j^fc . Tba 
^^imens oC writing and oinmaSkt^mXk 
Mpe ifell donQ, and there were exhilni- 
JMM^ few speeuiiens of drawing, which 
Migpterdy a permitted, not a required 
tiMicb of education in the school, which 
were executed with much correctness 
and taste. Indeed, if my eyes had not 
told 'me otherwise, I should have thought 
agiyself in one of the best-regulated and 
best-taught schools, composed of the 
lairest-hued children in the land. 

This is an interesthig subject, and on 
that account I tliought a conmiunieation 
in regard to it would not be unaccepta- 
hl^ toyeil. |(s»»{iaBc|pd^ %9r the force 
Qjr,«UGh'maimm'aiM^inioflfe8 of thinkiifg 
iiijimndupon earl^ mental discipline 
MA'.uie tliorough diffusion of practical 

' i^ledge, that the republic is to be 

and he who contributes, 
any de^;ror'. to objects of such substan- 
good, y. il! iieVacknOwiedged-ai^A' 
ttthropist and 

Patriot. 

— ojo— 

^8, Editors, 
3 you appear to take an interest in 
tinng that appertains to literature, 
|.the. right use of language is the 




compositions, permit me to request your 
attention to the course of familiar lec- 
tures on granomar,. delivered to his clas- 
ses, by Mr. IneersoU of this city. Mr. In- 
gersoll divests nis subjects of all mystery, 
and does not in the outset intimidate 
the learner with even the sight of a 
book. He commences his instructions 
in the way of conversation, and draws 
all his illustrations from the sensible ob« 
jects that casually present themselves; 
thus teaching his pupils that words are 
^gns of real or imaginary existences, and 
of the relations between them. Having 
initiated them in the general principles 
of the science, he proceeds to make the 
application of the knowledge they have 
acquired towritten sentences. He com« 
pels the scholar, by such means, to rea- 
son for himself, and furnishes him with 
the rules which enable him to form a 
cprrect judgment. His success is the 
best evidence ofthe superiority of his 
system, over the old fasnioned method 
of getting the ' accidents' by rote, as a 
preliminary to the study of grammar. 
It is necessary to know something of 
grammar before a book that treats of it 
can be comprehended. 

By giving a place to this hint in your 
valuable publication you may render a 
service not only to a deserving individu- 
al, but to the nsing generation. 

r A Well-Wisheiu 

mekmaii>s"Sd mermen, 

Messrs, Editors, 

As the visit of the great Sea-Serpent 
to our Eastern shores has awakened a 
new spirit of curiosity in regard to the 
monsters of the deep, I send you the 
following notices, of the Mermaia, which^, 
as you will perceive, I have cut out of 
the English newspapers, within a few 
years past It is useful to collect and re- 
cord coincident testimony en subjects of 
so much doubt. The insertion of these 
extracts may, perhaps, lead persons who 
have observed animals in any degree an- 
swering to this description to communi- 
cate the information which they possess. 
Respectfully Yours, 

A Constant Reader* 

** In a History of the Netherlands, it 
is stated, that in the year 1480, the dikes 
were broken near Campear by an inun- 
dation ; and when the inundation had 
returned, a Merwoman was left in the 
Dermot Meer; and the milk-maids, 
who used to' cross that Meer in boats^ 
when they went to milk, ^w a himtaii 
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bead above water, bat believed their amsdiamenHonedmiUTtMiam^if^W* 



eyes deceived thezn, till the repeated 
sight confirmed their assurance ; where- 
upon they resolved one night to watch 
ber, and saw that she repaired to a sed- 
gy or flaggy place, where it was ebb, 
and near the side ; whereupon, early in 
the morning, they got a great many 
boats together, and environed the place 
in the form of a half moon, and disturb- 
ed her ; but she, attemptmg to get under 
the boats, and finding her way stopped 
up by staves and other things, on pur- 
pose fastened, began to flounce and 
make a hideous deafening noise, and 
trith her hands and tail sunk a boat or 
two, but at last was tired out and taken. 
Hie maids used her kindly, and de^ed 
the sea-moss and shells from off* her, and 
offered her water, fish, milk, bread,i>Lc. 
which she refused ; but with good usage, 
in a day or two they got her to eat and 
drink, though she endeavoured to make 
her escape again to sea. Her hair was 
long and black, her face human, her 
teeth very strong, her breasts and belly 
to the navel were perfect; the lower 
parts of her body ended in a strong fish 
tail. The magistrates of Haerlem com- 
manded her to be sent to them, for that 
the Mere was within their jurisdictioii. 
When she was brought thimer she was 
put in the Town-house, and had a dame 
assigned her to teach hef. She learned 
to spin, and show devotion in prayee; 
she would laugh, and when women came 
into the Town-house to spin with her 



Hudson, the great navigator, m his 
Journal, written by himself, in the Bri- 
tish Museum, has the following entry : 
I* June 15, 1607, 15 lat 75. 7. this morn- 
ing one of our comf)any looking over- 
board, saw a Mermaidj and calling up 
some of the company to see her, one 
more came up, and by that time she 
was come close to the ship's side, look- 
ing earnestly on the men. A little after, 
a sea came and overturned her. From 
the navel upwards her back and breaeta 
were like those of a woman ; (as they say 
that saw her ; ) her body as big as oii« 
of us ; her skin very white, and long hair 
hanging down behind, of colour black. 
In her going down they saw her tail, 
which was like the tail of a porpoise, 
and speckled like a mackarel. Their 
names that saw her were Thomas Nelles, 
Robert Rayner, and Joseph Wilson." 

Araaaig, 28tfc Sept, 1609.— The fol- 
lowing declaration was tins day emitted^ 
in presence of the after eubscnbing wit- 



Neil Mcintosh in Sandy Island, Can- 
fiaf, states that he has heard from difler* 
ent individuals in the island of Canna, 
that they have seen the fish called Mer- 
maids ; that these animals had the upper 
parts resembling the human fi]^ure, and 
the lower extremities resembhng a fish. 
In particular about six years ago, Neil 
Stewart and Neil M*Isaac, both alive in 
Canna, When walking upon the sea beach 
on the north end of the island, on a Sun- 



for diversion, she would signify by signs day, saw, stretched on a rock at a small 

she knew their meaning in sortie sort, distance, an animal of the above descrip- 

IhoUgh she could never be taueht to tion, having the appearance of a woman m 

speak ; she would Wear no clothes in the upper parts, and of a fish below ; that 

summer ; part of her hair Was filleted up on «eein^ them it sprung into the water, 

in a Dutch dress, and part hung long na- after which Ihey had a more distinct 



turally. She would Have her tail in th^ 
water, and accordingly had a tub of wa- 
ter under her chair, made on purpose 
for her. She cat milk, water, bread, 



view of its upper parts, which strongly 
resembled a female of the human species. 
That Lachlan M'Arthur, of the same 
island, informed M*Intosh, that some 



butter, and fish ; she lived thus out of years ago, sailing from Uist to Skye in a 

her element (except her tail) fifteen o^ srtotniy day, he saw rising from the water 

sixteen years. Her picture Was painted near the stern ^ thu boat m which he was, 

on a board with oil, and hangs how in a figure resembling^ Woman in its upper 

the Town-house of Ilaerlem, with a sO- parts, which terrified him extremely, 

perscription in letters of gold, giving an Neil M'Intosh further states, thkt he 

account when she Was taken, how long himself, about five years ago, was 8teet< 

she lived, and when she died, and in ing a boat from Canna to Skye in a st©r- 

what chm^ii-yard she was buried ; their my day ; that when about one fourth 

annals mention her, and their books have of the passage from Canna he saw som«- 

her picture, and travelling pdnters draw thing near liim of a white colour, and of 

her* picture by the table^ By the above the human figure, spring almost out of 

inentioned relation the querist maybe the water, which he took for the aninfel 

satisfied, that she exceeds afl the other above described ; but as it instantly d^s- 

creatures in cunning and dociB^ that appeared again, he had no opportunitv 

tme ever yet been toW»J*---27Wk tfc- of eaEaminiijf It ij^utely; fhaCt he felt 
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considerable alarm at the sight of it; a3 
a general opinion or prejudice exists 
amongst the inhabitants oi the western 
isles, that it is extremely unlucky to 
meet with or look upon such animals at 
sea, or to point them out to the rest of the 
^rew, unless they observe it themselves. 

Signed, Neil M*Intosh ; Robert Brown, 
Factor for Clanrannald, Witness ; Do- 
nald McNeil of Canna, Witness ; Wil- 
liam Campbell, W. S. Edinburgh, Wit- 
ness ; James Gillespie, Architect, Edin- 
bun;h, Witness. 

Portree, Sid Oct. 1809.— That what 
is above written is a true copy of the 
original. 

. Attested, Malcolm Wright, M. P. 

A young man, named John M*Isaac, 
of Corphine, in Kintyre, in Scotland, made 
oath on examination, at Campbeltown, 
before" the sherifif-substitute of Kintyre, 
that he saw on the afternoon of the 13th 
of October, 1813, on a black rock on the 
sea-coast, an animal, of the particulars of 
svhich he gives a long and curious detail, 
answering in general to the description 
commonly given of the supposed am- 
phibious animal called a Mermaid. He 
states that the upper half of it was 
white, and of tlie shape of a human body ; 
the other half, towards the tail, of a 
brindled or redish gray colour, appa- 
rently covered with scales; but the ex- 
tremity of the tail itself was of a greenish 
red shining colour; that the head was 
covered with jong hair; sometimes H 
ivouldput ba€k the hair on both sides 
of its head, it ^^buld also spread , its 
tail like a fan; and while so extended, 
the tail continued in tremulous mo- 
tion, and when drawn together again, 
it remained motionless ; and appeared tp 
the deponent to be about twelve or four- 
teen inches broad; that the hair was long 
and light brown; that the animal was 
between four and five feet long ; that it 
!had a head, hair, arms, and body, down 
to the middle, like a human being; that 
the arms were short in proportion to the 
bodW which appeared to he about the 
thickness of Siat of a young lad, and ta- 
penng gradually to the point of the tail ; 
.that wfen stroking its "head, as above 
.iTienti^^, the fingers were kept close 
tnge^^ so that he cannot say whether 
they were webbed or not; that he saw it 
for near tivo hoip's, the rock on which 
It lay being dry ; that after the sea had 
$o far retired, aS to leave tlie rock dry to 
the height of five feet above tlie water, 
ittumbled clumsily into the sea ; a minute 
' »S\j&r lie olS)served the animal above wa- 
t«r, and flfen li<5 saw every Oadtans of its> 
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face, ha\'ing all tlie appf arauce €(f a hu^ 
man being, with very hollow eyes. The 
cheeks were of the same colour with the 
rest of the face ; the neck seemed short; 
and it was constantly witli both haiids 
stroking and washing its breast, whiclt 
was half immersed in the water. He 
therefor^ cannot say whether its ho^ 
som was formed like a woman's or 
not. He saw no Other &is or feet upoa 
it but as described. It continued above 
water for a few minutes, and then disap*- 
peared. He was informed that some 
boys in a neighbouring farm saw a simi- 
lar creature in the sea, close to the shore> 
on the same day. The minister of Camp- 
beltown, and the chamberlain of Mull, 
attest his examination, and declare they 
know no reason why his veracity should 
be Questioned. 

Extraordinary Phenomenon, At Sand- 
side, in the parish of Reay, in tlie county 
of Caithness, there was seen, in October, 
1 81 3, an animal supposed to be the Mer- 
maid. The head alid the chest, being 
all that was visible, exactly resembled 
those of a full-grown young woman. 
The mammae were perfectly formed; 
the arms longer than in the human body, 
and the eyes somewhat smaller. When 
the waves dashed the hair, which was of a 
sea-green shade, over the face, the hands 
were immediately employed to replace 
it. The skin was of a pink colour. Though 
observed by several persons within the 
distance of twenty yards, for about an 
hour and half, it discovered no symptoms 
of alarm. It was seen by four or five 
individuals of unquestionable veracity at 
the same time. Something of the same 
kind was observed in the same neigh- 
bourhood, about seven years a^o, by a 
gentleman then residing near the spot 

The design of inserting this notice Is 
to excite the -attention of inquiring natu- 
ralists, and if possible, through this, or 
some other medium, to obtain a more 
satisfactory account of an animal, the 
existence of which has been long Reckon- 
ed a mere niatter of fabulous represen- 
tation. 

A Merman, A letter from Monmoiitli, 
dated the 13th November, 1810, say s^ 

" About eight o'clock yesterday morn- 
ing, two fishermen, in their truckles, fish- 
ing for salmon, found their net much 
heavier than usual ; and which, on com- 
ing to shore, contained a huge monster, 
the upper part bearing exact resembkmce 
to a man, the middle to a beast, spotted 
like .the leopard, and a tail like a fish ; the 
hair on his nead green— he had red eyes> 
and Itlsk^ f^ inches ^nd a half in leng<fe. 
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and he meiasared, froxi head to tail, thir- 
teen feet and three quarters. He is now 
deposited in the Town-hall for the in- 
spection of the curious." 

Mermwn. A letter from Douglas, dated 
Dceember, 1810, contMns a curious ac- 
f:ount of two Merchildren lately disco- 
vered by three respectable tradesmen du- 
rmg an excursion on the Calf of Man. 
At&acted by a sound resembling the cries 
of -a kitten, they found amongst the rocks 
two small marine animals, exactly resem- 
bling that species of creature, known by 
the name ot Merman. One of them was 
dead, and much lacerated by the violence 
•with which it had been driven on shore 
during a violent gale on the preceding 
night; the other was conveyed jto Doug- 
las, where it ^eems likely to do well. It 
is one foot eleven and three quarter incb- 
es in length, from the crown of its head 
to the extremity of its tail ; five inches 
^ross the shoulders; its skin is pale 
iMWvri, and the scales on its tail are tinn- 
ed with iTolet; the hair on its head js 
iight green ; it is attached to the crown 
of the head only, hanging loose about 
the face, about four inches in length, 
very gelatinous to the^^ touch, and resem- 
bling the green sea-wced, growing on 
rocks ; its mouth is small, and has no ap- 
pearance of teeth. It delights much m 
«fwimming in a tub of sea- water, and feeds 
chiefly on muscles and other shell-fish, 
which it devours with great avidity; it 
also -BOW and then swaffows small por- 
tions of milk and water, when given to it 
in a qu^II. 

Mmnaid, The many extraordinary 
tales that have been mentioned respect- 
ing the existence of the mermaid, have 
given 3U€h an air of absurdity to the fact, 
9iat there is little wonder at the incredu- 
lity of the generality of people in doubt- 
ing the existence ot such a creature in 
toto. The several inatances lately occur- 
ring of such an object as that which ge- 
nerajly passes under;. the name of the 
mermaid, having been seen by persoas 
who may be supposed little likely to be 
imposed upon by an imaginary appear- 
^ce, has shaken tiie opinion of many, 
and led them at least to hesitate before 
they condemned the opinion as mon- 
strous and improbable. The appear- 
ances of these creatures have generally 
been confined within those places where 
positive proof wais somewhat hard to be 
obt^ned, or at least where the fact had 
lain so long in obscurity, as to prevent an 
immediate inquiry into the truth of tiie 
ctrcumstanees. A short time sinpe* a 
. Mermaid wt^ «een in the n^rth of Scet^ 



land, and various statements hare been 
published by people who averred having 
seen similar appearances on the coasts of 
Norway, but we never, before thepresent 
instance, heard of them being seen on 
our coasts. Last week, however, whilst 
a sloop belonging to Beverley was at an« 
chor m Hawk roads, near Grimsby, a 
boy on board saw the appearance of a 
woman at some distance, whom he sup- 
posed by some accident had unfortunate- 
ly fallen overboard a vessel. Anxious to 
save her, he hauled tlie sloop's boat to 
him, and called to the master and another 
person on board to assist ; but the lady^ 
as he called her, having disappeared, they 
looked anxiously towards the spot, ex- 
pecling she might again be buoyed up 
.^y the water, and thus enable them to 
render her the assistance she might want. 
In a short time she appeared a^ain, when 
they were immediately sensible, from 
her appearance, that it was a creature of 
tlie Mennaid species. She came so neap 
the vessel that they could not be deceiv- 
ed, for they perceived her shake herself 
and put up her hands to shade back her 
hair, which was very long, and quite 
black. Her appearance they describe as 
that of a blooming country girj. The 
above is, as nearly as we have been able 
to l^am, an accurate account of the ap- 
pearance of this singular phenomenon, a 
phenomenon which has afforded a sub- 
ject of much disputation, but has never 
yet, as far as vre learn, been positively 
aecided as existing. HuU Chrvhicle, 

Tlie altitude of Ascutney Mountain in 
Vermont, and Moose-Hillock in New- 
Hampshire, ascertained barometrical- 
ly, by Alden Partridge, Esq. Capt. pf 
Engineers stationed at Governors-Isl- 
and. Sept. 24th, 1817, and addressed 
to the hon. Sam. L. Mitchill. 
Dear Sir, - 

I take the liberty to transmit on the 
opposite page, several altitudes which I 
calculated when absent during vacation 
in the month of August last. Ascutney 
ha beautiful insulated, conical mountain, 
situated .'fn the gtate of Vermont, in the 
towns t»f Windsor and Weathcrslield-r- 
the summit about five' mifes southwest 
from the village of Wiiidsor, and about 
th€5 same distance Avest froni Connecti- 
cut river. Moose-Hillock, is the most 
elevated peak of a long range of inoun- 
faiirts, which commences about three 
miles from New-Haven, in the Statt^ of 
Connecticut, at a rocky precipice called 
East-rock. From tins place the fun^e 
ta^^9 a northeasterly d^trectibn, cycowiug 
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Connecficutriv*r,bek)W North-Hampton 
in tlie State of Massachusetts, thence tak- 
ing a more northerly direction, it passes 
into the State of New-Hampshire, form- 
ing for a considerable distance the height 
ofland, between Connecticut river on the 
west, and Merrimack river on the east. 
This range, I believe, is joined, previous 
to crossing the New-Hampshire boun- 
dary, by another range conmiencingncap 
Lyme in the State of Connecticut, and 
called the Lyme range of mountains, 
but which does not attain any considera- 
ble elevation. The celebrated White 
Mountains are a spur from this range, 
branching off to tlie north-east. Moose- 
Hillock is situated about forty-five miles, 
a little to east of north, from Dartmouth 
College, and about fifteen miles easf^ 
from the village of Haverhill, which ad- 
joins Connecticut river. It is so called 
in consequence of formerly having been 
much frequented by Moosev The rocks, 
and also the ^llen trees on the sideg of 
the mountains, are covered with a thick 
bed of moss. Hard timbep, such as 
Beech, Maple, and Birch, intermixed 
with a few Evergreens, grow around the 
foot of the mountain, but as we ascend, 
the Evergreens, Henilock, Spruce, and 
Firs, wholly prevail ; these as we ap- 
proach tlie summit dwindle into mere 
shrubs, about three feet ip height Their 
branches are so interlocked that it is al- 
most impossible to get through them : 
the summit of the north peak was burned 
over a few years ago, and is now entirely 
bald ; a mere mass of bare granite rocks. 
A silver mine is reported to have been 
discovered many years ago by some 
hunters, on the side of the mountain. 
The position of this reported mine, how- 
ever, is not now known, though much 
vain search has been made to ascertain it 
In haste, with the greatest respect, 
yours, sincerely, 

A. Pa&tridob. 
Hon. Sam. L. Mitchijcl. 



Altitude of Ascutney Mountain 
above the Sea, 

Altitude of the same, above Con- 
necticutriver at Windsor Bridge, 

Altitude of the same, above the 
bouse of Mr. Giles Gills, near 
the foot of the mountain. 

Elevation of Connecticut river, at 
Windsor Bridge above tide wa- 
ter. 

Altiti^e of the south peak of 
HHoose-Hillock above the Sea. 
-Aliilllj^f the ipmie, abgye the 
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house of Mr. Eastmans, in the 
town of Coventry near the foot 
of the mountain. 

Altitude of the same, above Con- 
necticut river at Orford Bridge, 

Altitude of the same, above Mer- 
rill's tavern, in the town of War- 
ren, near Bakers river^ 

Altitude of Connecticut river at 
Orford Bridge, above tide wa- 
ter, 

Altitude of Fairlee Mountain, near 
the Meeting-House in Fairlee, 
above Connecticut river, at Or- 
ford Bridge, 

Altitude of the same abovo the 
Sea, 

JVb^e. The north peak of Moose-Hif- 
lock is rather higher than the south 
peak. At the time I was on the south 
peak the weather was so extremely 
thick and inclement as to prevent my 
passing to the north peak. From my 
own observations, however, and from the 
best information I could obtain, I think 
the difference between the two peaks 
does not exceed one hundred feet I 
presume, therefore, that four tiiousand 
six hundred and thirty-six feet may be 
taken for the altitude of the north peak^ 
without essential error ; this is, undoubt- 
edly, th^ highest mountain) except the 
White Mountains)in the nortliern States, 
if not on this side the Mississippi. The 
prospect from the top of Ascutney is 
very fine. I have witnessed more ex- 
tensive" ones, but never a more beautiful 
one : the foregoing altitudes were calcu- 
lated from barometrical, and thermomet- 
rical observations in the month of All- 
gust, 1817. 

A. Pabtridgb, Capt of Eng- 

Observations on the application of Oiled 
sUk^ or OU-skinj to the surface of the 
Human Body; 5i/ Alexawder Kam- 
say, M. D. tjecyiirer on ^aUtmy and 
Physiology, &CC. he. 
In the year 1796 I was indiiced to 
draw deductions respecting the treatment 
of the human skin, where the vessels be- 
come enfeebled or inert, from tlie follow- 
ing circumstances : When I was a student 
of anatomy, the frequent occurrence of 
wounds from the scalpel, occasioned my 
adoption of finger cases formed of oil-, 
skin, which, being impervious to mois- 
ture, prevented tlie danger accruing from 
the contact of wounded parts 'with pu- 
trid matter. Tliis impervious substance^ 
equally precluded the escape of vapour 
from the j&nger^ retaiaed the h^t^ 
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occdSK>pallytiuepQr^irat;oi^ ap^^aredin 
^ condensed state on the oil-s^. Ob- 
serving this local influence, I was in the 
use of recommending^omy pupils, in my 
lectures in Surgeon's-square, in Edinr 
buii^h, in 1796, and subsequent years, the 
application of oil-skin in all cases where 
on artificial atmosphere was denoted^ 
a partial or general manner to the 
wfece. 

Whether the universal use of this sub- 
stance took its rise from those hints I 
have mentioned, is of little consequence 
to the public or to me ; the proper ap- 
plication of it, however, is of importance 
to invalids; and on my late return to 
Europe, in 1810,1 find it hurtful in some 
cases, from an ignorance of the rationale 
of its operation, I therefore trust, that a 
liberal public will forgive my obtruding 
on their attention this subject, so long 
^miliar to me, and so often productive 
of the most unexpected happy conser 
<juences ; nor . should this surprise , us 
*when we consider the highly vascular 
and nervous economy of the structure of 
the skin, a diagram of which I had the 
pleasure of offering, (No. 184, June, 
1814, in the London Physical Journal,) 

Prepared with the cold mjection wliich 
have reconmiended in America, and 
find now frequent in Europe* I shall 
first enumerate a few general circum- 
stances; and then the particular applica- 
tions of oil-skin. 

General Observations, In all cases, the 
oil-skui ought to be lined virith woolly 
cotton or flannel ; this at once prevents 
the coldness of the silk being perceived 
ysfhen first applied, absorbs perspiration, 
and has the eftect of obviating the chilling 
snnsation experienced after the ceasing 
of copious perspiration. 

I shall be particular, in pointing out, 
where an outside covering is denoted to 
prevent friction, because the influence of 
the substance is lost, whenever the sur- 
fece is abraded. I should be apt to sup- 
pose, that when coarse oiled Knen is 
adopted in place of silk, that the rough 
side should be exposed to the humaa 
skin, as less conduction takes place than 
from the smooth surface.f The linings, 
in all cases, ought to be loose, so as to 
be removed, and dried or washed daily, 
the surface of the silk ought to be spong- 
ed with a slight soap-lather; when the 

• See No. 184 of this Jburnat, alluded to. 

t Excentinff, hoWeVer, oh this account I 
ttust prefer the i^mooth side toward the skin, 

ils abfusioD Is thus lessened^ and it admits 
<'f bf^ns jnop easily sponged ipd cleaaed. 



linings are stitched in, and left over ni^t 
in foot-socks,! &tC. they become damip m 
the morning, and partially overthrow the 
purposes intended. 

Qloves, From what has been said^ 
the reader will conclude, that a cotton or 
flannel glove, distinct from the oil-skin, 
is to be used, over which the oil-skiQ 
glove is to be drawn : when they are se- 
parated they can be dried, resume theif 
entire purposes; and, by drawing a com- 
mon glove over the oil-slun, the heat i? 
increased, and the surface of the silk pre* 
served. The lining and outer glove may 
be adapted to the state of the patient, i^ 
their fabric of cotton or worsted, fee. 
For children and old people, in gouti, 
rheumatic affections, palsy, &tc. these 
applications seem highly useful.* 

Waistcoats, fyc. Waistcoats, or breast- 
pieces, I have known to banish hisemop- 
tosis, and alleviate asthn^a: they often 
excite blisters if a lining is not added^; 
drawers, stockings, and foot socks, are 
now frequently in use; and local aijecp 
tions of partial organs, as the throa^ 
joints, or surfaces of the skin, &c. arp 
relieved by this application. All these 
require linings only, as the cloathinganA 
stocking preserve the outer surface. 4- 
complete envelope in a desperate case of 
dropsy abroad, not only excited sensible 
perspiration, but occasioned much allcr 
viation of symptoms. 

Bed covers. I find, by several experi- 
ments on myself, and some on patient^ 
that oil-skin forms a powerful substitute 
for bed clothes; indeed, a few bed; 
clothes are necessary as interposing sub- 
stances, to lesson the over accumulation 
of heat. The sudden condensation of 
the perspired matter, by the oil-skin ih 
cold weather, reflects the extricated heat 
so abundantly, as to induce, occasionally, 
copious perspiration seemingly in a short 
period. I, therefore, lay the silk over 
the blankets, witii a woolly cotton inter- 
posed, as an absorbent, as the oil-skin is 
usually in a profuse wet state in the 
morning, and thus injures .tlie blankets. 
In my own case, I find, that covering 
from the feet up to the knees sufHctentiy 
excites the systeni ; a weighty coverlet 
spread over the oil-skin, occasions aregtf- 
lar application to the surface'of the body, 
and thus produces a rapid and equal ex- 
citement of the external vessels. 

* I have known even cutaneoUs^ttnuptions 
corrected by this plan of precluding^inod- 
pheric influence, and the use of oti-skin.m 
Europe and America, seems now very ^ise* 
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JVbte, The reader will easily conclude, 
from the cause I have assigned, as the 
means of promoting heat by this appli- 
cation, that the accumulation, is in a ratio 
to the surface covered. Hence also the 
danger of healthful persons incorrectly 
resorting to this coverlet, as several la- 
dies and gentlemen experienced in Lon- 
don, the oil-skin is applicable only in 
cold weather, or feebleness, kc. 

A cloak may be safely used composed 
of this substance, provided the collar was 
kept from contact of the person so as to 
admit air, and the same was used in the 
body ; there should not be any arrns, but 
a lap seul as the hussar cloaks. Several 
British officers died, in consequence of 
tight cloaks, during the war on the Pen- 
insula, from the heat excited, which ex- 
posed them to the influence of sudden 
transition. 

Envd^ip, Where great cold is expe- 
rienced, or sudden perspiration denoted, 
vould an envelop of flannel, applied to 
the skin, around which a similar covering 
of oil-sldn may be wrapped, produce the 
intended effect? My experiments on 
myself seem to favour this opinion.* 

Vapour-Bath. No circumstance har- 
rowed up my feelings more cruelly than 
the sufferings of patients in the yellow- 
fever hospitals, which I have visited 
abroad. The fatigue endured by con- 
veying them from their chambers to the 
vapour bath, seemed to induce aggravat- 
ed symptoms. This occasioned my pro- 
posing the plan of the following portable 
vapour-bath, formed of oiled silk or 



• The improper treatment of doraesticrt- 
ed animals, seems to pervert their constitu- 
tion. Gentlemen of the veterinary art, have 
observed to me the frequent failure of sudo- 
rific medicines, given to the horse. Would 
a covering of oil-skin produce the effect 
wished, by exciting the cuticular system ? — 
Are not our animals too much confined in 
houses? I have observed in m^ travels, 
that no cattle were so well conditioned as 
those that never were housed. Where the 
constitution is sound, no children, no people 
suffer so little from inclemency of any 
kind, as those \\ho do not indulge in warm 
clothing. I fear your readers may suspect 
roe as too much bordering on quackery, too 
sanguine and extended in my proposals and 
applications of oil-skin, but the unprejudiced 
man must perceive, that my recommenda- 
tions flow from the structure of the skin, and 
my belief of. its functions; as also its 
perversion of structure by too much cover- 
ing, by debilitating causes, &c. and the ne- 
cessity of counteracting this state, by a sub- 
stttMMr adapted to exclude powerful transl- 
tim, iCBd to facilitate the operations of na- 
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cloth, or painted cloth. I shall refer to 
the annexed diagram for conveying a 
notion of this apparatus.^ 

In yellow fever, in languid cases, in 
high temperatures of climate, in low ty- 
phus, &tc. vapour-bath became the on^ 
preparatory means by which I quelled 
the irritation of the stomach, and thus 
paved the way for medical application.t 

I have only to add, th^t cheapness and 
durability of an article so extensively 
useful as the substance, the applicatioD 
of which I have proposed, has become 
an object of my attention. Mr.* John 
Hargrave has, at his own expense, in a 
manner equally polite and philanthropic^ 
furnished me with materials, and insti- 
tuted such experiments as I suggested. 
This gentleman, therefore, is in posses- 
sion of my opinions, respecting not only 
the manner of preparing oiled silk ana 
cloth, but merits my recommending hint 
to public attention and confidence. 

* In this dreadful malady, so exbansted 
are the powers of nature occasionally, I 
have witnessed a patient, in the syncopy (tf 
death, from the indiscretion of the nurso 
permitting him to rise to make water or 
stool, in place of introducing the bed-pan. 
I was forced to permit the unhappy victims 
to remain longer in the squalid linens they 
wore than cleanliness seemed to dictate, as 
shifting them, often terminated in fainting, 
in aggravated symptoms, and even in death. 

t In all cases of irritation or spasm, as asth- 
ma, colds, incipient fever, &c. vapour-balb 
seems denoted as a laudable application; 
and, if the plan proposed here succeeds, 
much expense incuiTcd by individuals in the 
use of public baths will be saved, and inva- 
lids can always enjoy their benefit at home 
at an easier rate. In a future communica- 
tion, I intend to offer remarks on the 
cases where cold-bath, warm-bath, and 
vapour-bath, are peculiarly denoted— where 
the above mode of vapour-hath propos- 
ed, will be recommended in cases of cor- 
pulency, by which means, when assisted 
by bandaging the arms, legs, and trunk, the 
vessels acquire habitual tone, and the sys- 
tem may be altered. I beg leave to mention 
another purpose to which oil-skin is applied 
with happy influence, i. e. In cutaneous af- 
fections of the limbs in particular, as this is 
usually connected with enlarged veins, and a 
derangement of the structure of the ciUisverer^ 
bandaging .supports the vessels and restores 
tone ; where itching and heat are accompa- 
niments, this roller ought to be saturated 
with lime water — mercurial addilions^eemuti^ 
necessary to the water; over the roller apply 
an oil-skin cover, by which means the mois- 
ture is protracted, and indeed, a seeming 
emolient effect which often produces 1auda7 
ble influence. I recommend bathing the parts 
in water as warm as can be endured wbeu 
the bandage is changed, and firiction Used Ttt 
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A, represents a frame, on which a bed 
or mattress is laid for tiie reception of 
the patient. That this mattress or bed 
may alway be ready for use, it ought to 
be furnished with an oU-cloth cover, 
which will repel the vapour to be in- 
cluded. A blanket is placed on the mat- 
tress or bed, the patient is to be placed 
on the same, wrapped up in a blanket. 
B, is the frame of the vapo*ur-bath, suited 
to the frame A. In the frame B, longi- 
tudinal oj)enings, defended bv iron 
plates, admit iron turning-pins, C, which 
spring from the frame, B ; these being 
admitted and turned across the frame, 
the frames A and B will be firmly united. 
•The doth of the vapour-bath, in shape 
of a wagon-top, is firmly united to the 
margin of the frame B. Hoops of whale- 
bone, D cane, or any other bending 
substance, are passed through loops E, 
by which means a complete cavity is 
^«sented for the effusion' of vapour. 
The end F is drawn carefully around 
the neck of the patient G like a purse, 
the head is placed on the pillow H. A 
to-kettle 1, fflled with boiling water, 



placed on the fire, has a nozzle K an- 
nexed to it, from which a leather tube 
L is sent off; this tube is inserted by a 
similar nozzle into the end of the bath 
M, which ought to enter at the top, that 
the vapour may not come too suddenly 
in contact with the body of the patient. 
A thermometer O may be inserted into 
an aperture, by which the temperature 
is determined. 

The nozzle ought to be inserted into a 
tin plate cylinder, perforated, and travers- 
ing the bath in its longitudinal direction, to 
transmit the vapour — perhaps a tin plate 
six inches broad, continued along the 
course of the tube, would be serviceable, 
in preventing injury of the cloth, from 
the heated vapour in its first entry to the 
bath. 

If it is required to render the frames 
more portable, they may be held to- 
gether by iron in the manner of a paral- 
lel ruler, by which means, they fall to- 
gether, or may be brought to right angles 
at pleasure. 

JVew-York. Washington-HaU, 
Sept, mhf 1817« 
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SBW-YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETT. 
Sitting of Sept 9. 

MAJOR Alexander Garden of 
South Carolina, an honourary 
member, read a memoir on the subject 
of the &8Cinating power of Serpents, de- . 
taiting some facts which he had collected 
and communicated to the Literary So- 
ciety of Charleston. He attributed this 
phenomenon to an effluvium, which the 
serpent Tpluntarily exhales at those 
6qws wjK»n it eels the desire of food, 
and this effiutium is of so deleterious u 



nature as to cause convulsions in tho 
smaller and more sensitive animals, such 
as birds, mice, Stc. He mentioned seve- 
ral instances in which men had been 
powerfully affected by this effluvium. 
He had been informed by the late Col. 
Thomson, of Belle- vifle, that whilst rid- 
ing over his estate, he came suddenly 
upon a snake of enormous size, at 
which, the moment he could sufficient- 
ly collect himself, he i(ifed. He killed 
the reptile, but Avas at the saine instant 
assailed by an oveipoweringvapotiry^hi^ 
so bewildered|him th^t he could iscarce- 
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hr ffuide his horse home — that a deadly 
ackness at the stomach ensued, and a 
puking more violent than he had ever 
experienced from an emetic. He had 
been told by a lady that the overseer of 
one of her plantations being missed ^as 
sought for by his family, and found in a 
state of utter insensibility. On recover- 
ing, he stated that he was watching for 
a deer, when he heard tlie rattle Of a 
snake, and that before he could remove 
from the threatened danger, he perceiv- 
ed a sickening effluvium^ wliich de- 
prived him instantly of sense. From 
John Lloyd, Esq. he had learned ano- 
ther case. A negro, working in his field, 
was seen suddenly to fall, uttering a 
shriek : on approaching him it was found 
that he had struck off the head of a very 
large Rattlesnake, the body of which 
was still writhing. On recovering, he 
said that he had shrieked with horror on 
discovering the snake, and at the same 
instant had been overpowered by a smell 
that took away all his senses. Mr. Na- 
thaniel Barnwell, of Beaufort, had a ne- 
gro who c(»uld, from the acuteness of his 
smeU, at all times, discover the rattle- 
snake, within a distance of 200 feet, 
when in the exercise of his fascinating 
power, and when traced by this sense, 
some object of prey was always found 
suffering from this influence. To these 
facts Major Garden added some anec- 
dotes, collected from Valliant's travels 
and other sources, corroborating his the- 
ory. When gorged with food the ser- 
pent is supine. It is only when under 
the stimulous of hunger that he exerts 
this facinating faculty. The cases men- 
tioned by Mr. Pintard, at the last meet- 
ing of the society, are among the many 
evidences of tiie existence of the power 
in the serpent to influence birds to ap- 
proach it ; maugre their dread, and the 
circumstances related by him do not 
militate with the hypothesis of Major 
Garden. 

A portrait of the Honourable Robert 
Moms, Financier of the United States, 
during the Revolutionary War, copied 
by J. W. Jarvis, from the original by 
Stewart, was presented by his son Tho- 
mas Morris, Esq. Marshall of the U. S. 
for the District of New-York. 

Sitting of Oct 1th, 1817. 

Samuel L. Mitchill, M. D. laid on the 
table several teetii of the Mammoth, late- 
ly discovered by Judge Haring,of Rock- 
land County, in this State. 

A letter was received from his Excel- 
lency De Witt Clinton, Chairman of the 
" -ronittce for the collection of Maim- 



scripts, stating that he had been ac- 
quainted with an intelligent and well 
educated young Indian, who has studied 
the antiquities of his own country, and 
is preparing a collection of Indian 
Speeches for the press. 1^ young 
man asserts that he has in bispossession 
the Manuscrq)t Journal of a French Offi- 
cer who was with the party that de- 
stroyed Schenectady. Gov. Clinton de« 
scribes hun as * a Catechist, Schoolmas* 
ter, and lay-preacher among the Onel* 
das.' 

A letter was received from Mr. Hicks, 
inclosing some manuscripts, relating to 
early measures of the revolution in this 
country, left by his father, Whitehead 
Hicks, Esq. formerly Mayor of the CitjT 
of New- York. 

A letter was received from Gen. Ebe* 
nezer Stevens, accompanying an origi- 
nal portrait of the Maraius delaFayettc^ 
a Major General in tne revolutionarjr 
armies of the U. S. which he offered to 
the acceptance of the Society. 

The Recording Secretary, J. Pintard» 
Esq. read a paper, refutmg a charge 
which appears in Chalmer's new * Gen- 
eral Biograpliical Dictionary,' article 
Washington, Vol. 31. p. 204. Where R 
is asserted tiiat Genl. Washington 
suUingly erected in the view of the im^ 
fortunate Major Andre, several days be- 
fore his execution, the gallows on whick 
he was to be hung, also an allegation 
that he claimed from Lord ComwaII» 
his sword at the surrender of York* 
Town, contrary to the usages of war, 

LYCEUM OF NATtoSaL HISTOBY. 
Sitting of Sept 16. 

Dr. Mitchill, President of the Socie^» 
presented a specimen of a species of Sea 
Serpent, or marine Snake, from Guada- 
loupe, also of a new and remarkable spe- 
cies of Crab from Long-Island ; a new 
species of molluscous animal of the ge* 
nus ascidia, caught in Spermaceti Core^ 
near Sandy Hook, and a perfect specimen 
of the Cistus CfaradensiSf or frost weed^ 
from Queen's County, Long-Island.- 
These specimens were accompanied br 
a memorandum containing tne Presf* 
dents remarks on them. 

In behalf of Dr. Wharry, the Presi- 
dent presented specimens of encrinites 
and other fossils^ from Shawagunk, Ul- 
ster County. 

The President also read a letter ftom 
E. Suffem, Esq. of Ropkland, giving inr 
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of an Elephantine animal, at New 
Antrim, on the south side of the Fish- 
kill mountains. 

Mr. Rafinesque presented a Fossil 
Shell of the genus grighcea ; and Dr. 
£ddy deposited some beautiful sjjeci- 
raens of ChrystaJlized Sulphate of Lime, 
or gypsom, from Nova-Scotia. 

Sitting of Sept 22. 

Mr. Rafinesque made a report on 
three of the animals referred to him, on 
the sitting of the 8*th of September, 
which he pronounced to be new species. 

Mr. Torrey reported in regard to seve- 
ral aquatic insects presented by Mr. 
Clements at the last meeting, most of 
which being new species, he described at 
length. 

Dr. Akerly presented specimens of 
two Corallines of our waters. 

Mr. Maxwell presented an animal of 
fhe Lizard family from Rockland Coun- 
ty. 

Mr. Clements presented an aquatic in- 
sect, and a specimen of the crustaceous 
animal called fsh louse. Mr. C. also 
presented a needle found in the gizzard of 
a fowl, where it had remained surround- 
ed by a Cyst, without causing any ap- 
parent injury or inconvenience to the 
animal. Dr. Akerly observed that Dr. 
King; present at the meeting, had ex- 
tracted from the thigh of a lady, a pin 
which she had swallowed a considerable 
time before. 

Mr. Rafinesque read an interesting pa- 
per on the Osage Apple, mentioned by 
Pursh in his preface, but not described. 
Mr. R. gave it the name of oxyton po- 
miferum. 

Sitting of Sept 29. 

Mr. Rafinesque made a report, in which 
he described a new species of tititrus, or 
newt presented by Mr. Maxwell, and a 
new species of Cymothoa, or fish louse, 
presented by Mr. Clements. 

Mr. Baudoine presented several spe- 
cimens of Sponges and Zoophytes. 
, Dr. Townsend presented various speci- 
jnens of minerals from Patterson, and 
Morris Count}-, New -Jersey. 

Dr. Akiirly presented specimens of 
columnar ha.snlt from the Island of St. 
Tht>inas, and specimens of load-stone 
from Patter^ion, New- Jersey. 

Silting of Oct 6, 

The president, in behalf of Mr. li. F. 
Swift, presented the lapheus gibbus, a 
fish from N'lntuctwct. 

Mr. F. D. Porter presented specimens 
pet refaction from Greene County, 
Nj'W-York. 

^ j^r. Paulding presented a ^petimCn of 



geode, from Mr. John Van Nestrand of 
Long-Island. 

Dr. Stevenson, from the committee to 
whom was referred several species of 
animals from Demarara, made a report 
describing and classing them. 
. Mr. Rafinesque presented a new spe- 
cies of grapsus, the grapsus limonus. 

Mr. Clements read a very important 
paper on the disease of neat cattle, with ' 
the modes of cure. 

SiUing of Oct 13. 

Dr. Kissam reported that the bird pre- 
sented at the last meeting by Mr. Cum- 
berland, is the oriolus icterus. 

The following specimens were present- 
ed. By Dr. Kissam, six species of shells, 
and a species of tortoise from South 
America. By Dr. Mitchill, in behalf of 
Mr. Robinson, the jaws of the ddphinus 
phocana or porpoise, a species oitelradon 
taken from the belly of a shark, &tc. By 
Mr. Cuming, five species of snakes, a spe- 
cies of lizard, and the larva of the insect 
which destroys bees, all from Chatham, 
N. y. By Dr. B. Akerly, limestone from 
the Island of St. Thomas, perforated by 
shells of the genus pholasy illustrating 
tlie nature and habits of these animals ; 
also large specimens of the torpedo nava- 
lis, and in behalf of Dr. B. A. Akerly, pet- 
rified madrepores, and a large petrmed 
oyster from Ontario County. By Mr. 
Knevels, specimens of three rare aquatic 
plants from Fishkill,N. Y. ; one of them 
an undetermined species oi vaUisnania, 

The society adopted resolutions, ex- 
pressing their regret for the loss of tlieir 
late respected associate Dr. James Mc 
Bride of Charleston, S. C. 

— cfa — 

LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL SO- 
• CIETY OB' NEW-YORK. 

Sitting of Oct. 9, 1817. 

4 communication entitled a Third Sup- 
plement to the Memoirs of C. S. Rafi- 
nesque on the Sturgeons of North Ameri- 
ca, was read by the author. In this paper, 
Mr. R. adds to the facts and opinions 
contained in his former essays, laid before 
the society, concerning the Sturgeons of 
the American waters. 

Mr. Rafinescjue also communicated to, 
the society, an elaborate paper, entitled a 
Dissertation on the cubic size of organized 
beings, or animals and plants. Whereupon 
on motion, the pa})er3 of I^Ir. R. were re- 
ferred to the cour.S' llnrs. 

The recording secretai-y communicated 
to Uie Society a letter addressed to Dr. ' 
Francis, from Oiinthus Gregory, Jj. L. D. 
of the Royal idiiitary Academy of • 
Woolwich, neoT Loadoyi. aelm^^svied^ins 
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his deep sense of the honour the society 
had conferred on him, in electing him an 
honourary member. 

A letter of a similar nature was present- 
ed by Dr. Hosack, from Ashbell Green, 
D. D. President of Nassau Hall. 

Several valuable donations for the li- 
brary were received by the society from 
Dr. Albers, of Bremen, through the hand 
of Vice-President Mitchill. 

Dr. Hosack presented to the society, as 
•ti donation from Sir James Edward Smith, 
the distinguished President of the Linnean 
Society of London, Hortus Gramineus 
Woburnensia, or an account of the re- 
sults of experiments on the produce and 
nutritive qualities of different grasses and 



other plants, used as the food of the 
more valuable domestic animals ; this 
work is in one volume, large folio, and 
illustrated with dried specimens of ^e. 
plants, upon which these experiments in-^ 
stituted by the Duke of &4ford wer^t 
made. Whereupon, on modoa of Dri^ 
Francis, it was resolved, that the th)anks^ 
of this society, be voted to Dr. Smith, for 
his very valuable and acceptable donation. 

At this meetings C. A. Bushy, Esq. 
architect, and Wm. Marret^ mathemati- 
cian, were elected resident members;, 
and, as honourary members, Robert 
Brown, F. R. S. F. L. S. F. A. S. 
London, and^^Qi^^| ^^^ j^h^ 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 

In the London Gazette some extracts 
have been published of the journal of 
Lieut. Kotzebue, dated at Talcaguma on 
the coast of Chili, the 3d of March, and 
atKamschatka the 10th of July, 1816. 
Lieut K. is the navigator despatched by 
Count Romanzoif, to penetrate through 
Beahring's Straight into Baffins Bay. 

Mr. Ogilvie is delivering his orations in 
London. He is spoken of in terms of 
commendation. 

The late Richard Lovell Edgeworth 
has left memoi:-s of his life which will 
De given to the public. 

Professor Jameson of Edinburgh is 
preparing for publication, in two vols, oc- 
|kvo,.a treatise on Geognosy and Mineral 
Geography. 

Miss A. M. Porter, author of the 
Recluse of Norway, kc. Sec. is preparing 
for publication the Knight of St. John, a 
Romance. • 

FRANCE. 

The French government is proceeding 
in a spirited manner with the Grand Des- 
iaripHon of Escypi, bo^^un by order of Bo- 
naparte. It is an imnieu'jely expensive 
. work. 

* M. Dr Lalande, one of the directors 
of tlie JNluseum of Natural History, is pre- 
paring for a new voyap;e for the promo- 
tion of that science. During; a short ex- 
cursion to Brazil ho collected more than 
U),000 zoological subjects. 

GERMAN y. 

t The Emperor of Austria has availed 
d^himself of tJie occasion of the marriage 
^«f his daughter, the An h-duchess Leo- 
UkUne, with the Prince Royal, of Brazil, 
We8)iatth a number of "^cientiiic penous 



and artists, in her suite to that country^ 
Among these gentlemen are Dr. MIRO^v 
M. Gatterer, M. Endds, M. Schett» 
Professor Pohl, &c. M. Schreiber di- 
rector of the Imperial Cabinet of Natural 
History is appointed to write the history 
of the voyage. Mess. Spix and Mar* 
TINS, members of the Academy of Sci* 
ences at Munich, have joined the expedl* 
tion. 

The Dukes of Saxe- Weimar and Saxe-^ 
Gotha have considerably augmented the 
revenues of the university of Jena. 

Frederick BucHHOLTN editsamonth-. 
ly publication in Berlin, entitled " Journal 
for Germany, The contents are histori-** 
cal and political. Its circulation is exten* 
sive. 

RUSSIA. 

The university of Dorpat, in Livonia^ 
contains at this time 300 students. The^ 
library of this institution contains 30,000 
volumes. 

ITAIiT. 

M. Michele Leoni has lately trans^ 
lated Goldsmith's Traveller into Italian 
verse. Mawe's Travels in Brazil have also 
lately been translated into Italian. 

united STATES OF AMERICA. 

C. Wiley and Co. of New-York, have in 
press, Florula Ludoviciana, or a Flora of 
the State of Louisiana, translated, revised 
and improved from the French of C. C. 
Robin, by C. S. Rafinesque, member of 
the RoyaJ Institute of Naples, of the Lite- 
rary and Philosophical Society of New- 
York, kc. kc. 

C. Wiley and Co. will soon pubiisTv 
the * Balance of Comfort,' a novel by the* 
author of * Paired, not Matched.' 

Kirk autl Me]:cdn,.of New-York, have 
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ml^ress, a Geographical and Statistical 
View of the Umted States of America, 
and of South America; to which will be 
added, the Emigrants' Travelling Com- 
iK^on to the Western Country, by /Ti^- 
Jiam Darby y author of a Statistical Sur- 
vey and Map of Louisiana. 

Kirk and Mercein, of New-York, have 
lo press, A sketch of the Military and 
Political Power of Russia, in the year 
1817. 

We have be^n a review of this very 
Interesting Pohtical Essay, from an £n- 

glsh copy, and shall probably introduce 
c subjects of which it treats to the con- 
^sideration of our readers in our next 
number. 

P. Nichols proposes publishing, by sub- 
scription, a large Collection of Algebrai- 
cal examples and Problems, for the use 
of Students in Colleges, by the Rev. M. 
Bland, A. M. of the University of Cara- 
iiridge in England. Suhscriptir^ns for 
the work are received in New- York by 
Kirtc and Mercein, and D. D. Arden. 

^omas R. Peters ef Philadelphia, 
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Counseller at Law, is preparing for pub- 
lication, a BiograpMcal Memoir of the late 
Major General Anthony Wayne, Com- 
mander of the armies of the United 
States, &tc. 

"This work will be principally compileti 
from an extensive collection of original 
and hitherto unpublished documents, 
(committed, for the purpose, to Mr. Pe- 
ters by Isaac Wayne, Esq. tiie son of thfr 
late General,) consisting of his corres- 
pondence with the most conspicuous 
characters of our Revolutionary War, 
and of other valuable papers relating 
to that interesting period of American 
History. 

Mr. Peters solicits the communication 
of materials subservient to the design now 
announced, from those who, with fim, rt*- 
gard it as a duty to rescue from obliviori 
and record in a permanent form every 
memorial of those illustrious men, to 
whom we are indebted for freedom and 
happiness, wWch may yet survive in the 
memory of cotemporaries, or be lodged 
up in perishable manuscripts." 
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GERMANY. 

ATTEMPTSare now making through- 
out Germany to unite the Lutheran 
and Reformed Churches into one Com- 
munion, which is to be denominated the 
Jlvangdic Church, The spirit of the times 
favours so important and desirable a mea- 
sure. 

RUSSIA. 

From the last report of the Commit- 
tee of the Russian Bible Society, it ap- 
pears that the Society, since its com- 
mencement, has published, or is engaged 
in publishing,ybrfy thret editions of the 
Sacred Scriptures, in seventeen different 
languages, forming a total of 196,000 
^ copies. 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

The Rev, Noah Worcester, correspond- 
ing Secretary of the Massachusetts Peace 
Society, having addressed a letter to 
the Emperor of Russia in reference to 
the objects of that association, has receiv- 
ed the following reply to his communi- 
cation. 

Sir — ^Your letter in behalf of the Mas- 
sachusetts Peace Society, with the books 
accompanying it, were received. The 
object which this philanthropic institu- 
tion has in view, the dissemination of the 
principles of peace and amity among 
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endeavours to promote peace and good 
will among the nations, are already 
known; and the power and influenc** 
which Almighty God has commiited to 
me shall ever be employed, I trust, in 
striving to secure to the nations the bless- 
ings of tiiat peace which they now enjoy. 

Considering the object of your Society, 
the promotion of peace among mankind, 
as one so eminently congenial to the spi- 
rit of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, I have 
judged it proper to express these my sen- 
timents respecting your labours, in an- 
swer to jour commimication to meoi¥ 
this subject. 

Alexander. 
To Rev. Noah Worcester, Sec'ry 
of Mass. Peace Society. 
St. Petereburg, July 4, 1817. 

— — 

On Wednesday, the 17th of Septemlier, 
the Rev. David M, Smith was ordained 
at Lewiston, to the work of the gospel 
ministry, by the Presbytery of Niagara, 
and installed Pastor of the Presbyterian 
congregation in that place. 

The Rev. Calvin Colton was ordained 
as an Evangelist, by the Presbytery of 
Niagara, at the same time and place. 

On the 1st Oct the Rev. Stephj^yW- 
ley was installed over the Congri||j^r 



The Rev, John Ij. Blake has been in- 
ducted as Rector of St Paul's Church in 
North Providence. 

The Rev. Mr. Olney has been admit- 
ted to the order of Priests at the same 



place, by the Right Rev» Bishop Gris^ 
wold. 

A new church for Universalists, in Bo9^ 
ton, has been dedicated to the service of 
God. 
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SeptembcF 25. 

Toivn and Country — Bold Buccaniera. 
rilHE only difference that we noticed in 

L the cast of this stock-piece, was Mr. 
Simpson's personation of Reuben Glewroy. 
We approved the change. Mr. Simpson ex- 
hibited a degree of feeling with which Mr. 
Robertson's pompous monotony is wholly 
incompatible. We wish somebody could be 
found to play Plastic. 

September 26. 
Henry IVlh.—'Tis aU a Farce. 
Mr. Uilson's FcUslaff was a creditable per- 
formance. We should probably have ad- 
mired it more bad we not taken our fiist 
stage impression of the fat knight from 
Cooke. The comparison which we could 
not but institute, was unfavourable to our en- 
joyment of Mr. Hilson's humour. Mr.Pritch- 
ard ranted unnecessarily in Hotspur. By 
raising his voice too high, he lost its manage- 
ment, and was not able to give that force 
to his periods which results from marked 
emphasis. He seldom errs from excess of 
animation, but whenever he attempts to be 
animated, his effort discovers itself in the ele- 
vation of his tones, rather than in variation 
of feature or muscular movement. 



Pritchard, Mr. SimpsoD, and Mrs. Darleyt 
Mr. Darley, also, in Hom Kelzler, entertain* 
ed us by his performance and the quaintnesd 
of his costume. We must not omit to men* 
tion, and with praise, Mr. Robertson in Monck" 
ton; Mr. Bancker, who was very useful, and 
active in Edward Harrop; Mr. Williams in 
William, who, though he had but little to say 
and do, said and did that liule with a didcre* 
tion uncommon in him ; Mr. Baldwin in 
Langley, who played the part of the mean, 
cowardly, selfish, unprincipled magistrate, 
with much good discernment of the charac^ 
ter, and. Mr. Jones in Tricksey. wHo repre* 
rented the stony-hearted, avaricious agent of 
the excise with very tolerable success. Mrs* 
Wheatley in Marian was very judieious, and 
represented so as to interest the feelings con* 
siderably, the faithful but oppressed wne, an4 
the tender, apprehensive mother. 

September 30. 
Rivals, — Innkteper^s Daughter. 
Mr. Spiller made his first appearance this 
season, in Acres. He was received with evi» 
dent satisfaction by the audience, and per- 
formed this whimsical part in a spirited 
manner. 



September 27. 
Soldier^s Daughter. — My Grandmother. 

September 29. 
Busy Body. — Inrnkeeper^s Daughter. 
This comedy as it was performed, seemed 
a mere farce in five acts. The jjinkecper's 
Daughter is a new melo-drama, and was 
received with great applause. The stoiy of 
it is the same, in its principal features, as that 
which forms the ground- work of one of 
Southey's most beautiful ballads, the " Ma- 
niac." We cannot but regard the melo drama 
as the fruit of a bad taste; but we think this 
of the hinkeepefs Daughter, as little objec- 
tional as any : no horses or cattle of any kind 
are introduced, to rival the two-legged he- 
roes of trie sock or buskin, and in the final 
distribution of rewards and punishments, a 
laudable attt-ntion has been paid to the prin- 
ciples of poetical justice. Moreover, the 
scenery prepared on the present occasion, is 
most strikingly fine and appropriate, and does 
the greatest credit to Messrs. Holland, Ro- 
land assistants. The piece wai well 
_l the three principal parts, Harrop, 
' mdMary^ well placed by Afcr, 



October Tv 
Apostate. — Padlock. 

October 2. 

Jane Shore, — Jnnkeeper^a Daughter. 

October 3. 
. Heir at Law. — Killing no Murder. 
Mr. Spiller played Dr. Pangloss with great 
comic effect. Mr. Hilson was capital in Eze^ 
kiel Homesj)un; and Mr. Barnes personated 
Lorrf Duberly to the life. Mr. Simpson as 
Dick Dowlas, was hardly ungainly enough in 
the Attorney's apprentice, and dressed with 
too much oropriely as a man of fashion, fop 
a new maae gentleman. Mrs. Baldwin was 
an excellent representative of Lady Duberly; 
Mrs. Williams made a first and favourable 
appearance in Cicely Homespun. In fact, with 
the exception of Mr. Williams's Morland, the 
piece went olf with great eclat. 



October 4. 
Apostate. — W(^s of Windsor. 

October 6. 
The Wm.^The Ravens. 
TheJfFUt is an interesting and amuSing 
' **ttteifiinfet| tn compiirboa 
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vlth some thai are occasionally brought for- 
ward, with impure ideas or indelicate lan- 
guage; and was very well represented. Mr. 
Simpson in Howard, and Mr. Barnes in Sir 
Solomon Cynic, acquitted themselves with es- 
pecial ability. Mr. Pritchard did not throw 
sufficient vigour into his personation of Jtf an- 
deville, which it was in his power to have 
rendered quite an interesting character. Miss 
Johnson in Jllbina MandeviUe, played with 
Unequal success. In passages of her perform- 
iince, she was, however, very happy ; parti- 
cularly in old Copsley's cottage, as Herbert ; 
and generally, in the expressipn of her jea- 
lousy of CMy.. 

' The Ravens was brought out this evenmg 
for the first time, and was dismissed with 
deserved condemnation. Of the perform- 
ance we have little to say, except that it was 
certainly better than the piece ; which was 
intended by the author for a master-piece of 
teFrible pathos, but failed entirely. 

October 7. 

This was» to us, a very disagreeable piece ; 
too much in opposition to the prejudices 
of education, as to plot ; and too poorly 
Written to furnish any remuneration to our 



October 8. 
^^j,^.jie.'^Innkeeper's Daughter. 
This tragedy has been often repeated, and 
on the whole, with increased excellence. It 
Is well cast, and we doubt if it can be as well 
played by any company in the United Slates. 
Still, however, the performance is open to 
objection. Mrs. Barnes in Florinda, though 
she certainly displays fine talents and a dis- 
criminated and tasteful conception of the 
character, does, as certainly, sometimes rant j 
so do they ail— all overstep the modesty of 
nature, at times, and detract much from the 
general merit of the representation. With 
^gard to Mr. Pritchard's Pescara, though he 
has acquired much credit and added much, 
and deservedly, to his reputation by his per- 
sonation of this character, yet we think he 
has not apprehended it with the nicest accu- 
racy. He has given to Pescara too much 
imssion, too much heat-made him too sub- 
ject to impulse, to suit the design of the au- 
thor who we believe, intended to draw, with 
his utmost ability, a cool deliberate villain of 
the fii-st water; and if he has not given him 
Phlegm, he has given him so much self-pos- 
Session as to look very much like it. 1 here 
h a bitter, cool scorn in Pescara's treatment 
of Umcya, which we should like to see 
more strongly marked in Mr. Pritchard s per- 
fbrmance. which, though good, he might 
easily make better. Mr. Simpson, in Hemeya, 
played in a very good medium style ; but it 
wnLires the fii-sl rate talents-all that is great 
in intellect, vehement in passion.and princely 
in stature and motion, to do justice to this 
character. Mr.HobertsonmJWo/cc, was very 
nfA\ prepared in costume, and had studied 
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the character with some success, but his mo- 
notony, his eternal emphasis, his whipped-«p 
sort of energy, that resembles the * forc'd ait 
of a shuffling nag,' renders it impossible that 
he should ever suit a diseriminaling audience 
in Malee. Indeed tragedy is not the scene 
for Mr. Robertson. Comedy is his fwU, and 
we are confident, that if he would cultivata 
his comic talents, that he would soon rival 
the. first comedians in the country. 

October 9. 

She WMd and She Would wit-^Woodr 
imn^s Hid, 
This is a tolerable comedy, and was tole- 
rably represented. Mrs. Darley had a manful 
air in Hypolila, but did not sufficiently dis- 
guise her voice when she assumed the garb 
of a cavalier. Her shrill piping must have 
betrayed her sex to any one not wilfully deaf 
to its evidence. Mrs. Williams in Flora, 
had she felt a little more at ease in her mas- 
culine attire, would have passed very well 
for a gallant. 

October 19. 

JsaheUa. — Highland ReeL 
We have heretofore noticed the perform* 
ance of this tragedy with high approbation. 
Mrs. Barnes in Isabella, displayed talents of 
the highest order : she was well supported 
by Mr. Simpson in Biron, and Mr. Robertson 
in ViUeroy, 



October 11. 
Virgin of the Sun,^Poor Soldier. 

October 13. 

Tempest—Apprentice. 
We had looked forward with some pleasing 
anticipations to the revival of this drama, but 
were, in manv respects disappointed in its re- 
presentation. ' There is a great deal of ribald- 
ry in the interpolations of Dryden, which 
might easily have been dispensed with, and 
which it was unpardonable to retain. The 
dialogue between Miranda and Dorinda is 
in the most indecent strain. Nothing but 
respect for the feelings of the ladies who filled 
those characters prevented the respectable 
part of the audience from testifyins their dis- 
approbation. Another capital defect in the 
performance was in the cast of the parts.^ If 
Mrs. Darley can personate Hypolito — which 
she did not— it is impossible for Mrs. Barnes 
to play Dorinda. By a transposition, both 
characters would be perfect. Miss Johnson 
is a very ' dainty.' Ariel. Pritchard did ex- 
tremely well in Prospero. Barnes in Siephano, 
made a most magnificent sot, and Hilson ui 
Caliban^ a truly • delicate' monster.' 

October 14. 
Tempest. — Maddin. 

October 15. 
,^j(M<e. — Shipwreck, 
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October 1^. 
WHd OaU^Innkeeper^s Daughter, 

October 17. 
Cohmlma.— Sleep-Walker. 

October 18. 

t^asSe-Spedre. — Children in the Wood, 
October 20. 

Lmje in a VUlage.'—^Tis aU a Farce. 

The first appearance of Mr. Incledon in 
America in the character of tiawthom, being 
announced in the bills, the house was crqwd- 
ed long before tiie rising of the curtain. This 
veteran singer was, however, too much affec- 
ted by a consciousness of the extent of public 
expectation, and his own responsibility, to be 
able to fulfil the one or do justice to the other. 
He gave, nevertheless, some evidence of 
those powers which have gained him so high 
a reputation in England, and was particular- 
It admired in the song of • My Dolly was the 
^est thing,' &c. As an actor out of his 
songs, he is every way indifferent. 

The very circumstance which depressed 
Mr. Incledon, inspired the other performers. 
Mr. Darley sung remarkably well in Young 
Xeadows. — Mr. Barnes gave us Justice Wood- 
€9ek with great spirit and fidelity. — Mr. Bald- 
win obtained much credit in Hodge — and Mr. 
Bancki^r looked and behaved very well in 
Eustace. Miss Johnson sung charmingly in 
Bosetta — and Miss Dellinger, better than 
usual in Imdndd. Mrs. Baldwin's Deborah 
Woodcodc was in her happiest manner, and 
we certainly never saw so much good acting 
in Mrs. Groshon, as she exhibited this evening 
in Margery. 

October 21 

The Waterrmn'-WTiaea Mxt-^The 
Quaker. 

. October 22. 
^Spostate. — Irmheeper'*3 Daughter. 

October 23. 
Bothers. — Maid and Magpie. 

October 24. 

Maid of the Mill. — •Animal Magnetism. 

October 25. 
She Would and She Would ^ot. — ^addin. 



October 27. 

Beggar^ s Opera. — Midnight Hour. 
Mr. Incledon's performances in some of 
the above pieces, which we have not room 
to notice, having obtained great eclat, the 
bouse was crowded to-night, to witness 
another exhibition of his talents. Such, 
however, was the disgust produced by the 
representation of this vulgar and licentious 
burletta, that the curtain dropt amidst the 
bis^ of the audience. Mr .Incledon presented 
l^'-^wtlf tfter the play, with am American pa- 



triotic song of British inainifactiire» which 

the house were polite enough to encore. But 
in no part of the entertainment had scope 
been given to those powers which the com* 
pany had assembled to admire. A call sooq 
became general for * Black-ey'd Susan/ but 
no regard was paid to this expression of the 

Eublic wish. The curtain rose for the farce, 
ut the cries of Off! Off! were so loud that 
Mr. Simpson at last, came forward to inquire 
the pleasure of the company. * Black ey*d Su* 
san* was the answer. Mr. Simpson replied 
that Mr. Incledon had left the Theatre, an4 
even were he present, was too much ex^ 
hausted by his' previous exertions to be ab/o 
to comply with the desire of the bouse. The 
manner as well as the matter of this tardy 
excuse was unsatisfactory. The disturbance 
continued, though the farce proceeded. In 
the mean time the watchmen were called in. 
armed with their magic wands, to keep the 
peace. Such an attempt to intimidate serv? 
ed only to excite the indignation of the audi- 
ence. The hisses and groans, and ca/is, 
lasted for a long time after the curtain felL 
The house thinned by degrees. Some of the 
loiterers were taken into custody, and others^ 
who were accused of treating the representa- 
tives of the laws with disrespect, were arrest*^ 
ed the next day, and bound over to keep tb^ 
peace. 

October 28. 
Poor Soldier. — Critic. — Turnpike Oate* 

The house manifesting some displeasure oi^ 
the appearance of Mr. Simpson this evenings 
that jgentleman advanced and stated that 
he had understood, that a report had gone 
abroad that he had made use of disrespectful 
language on the last night — he declared him- 
seltincapable of a sentiment of disrespect to- 
wards the New-York audience, before whom 
he had been for eight years, and from whoni 
he had received favours which he could nev- 
er forget. With this apology the house seem- 
ed perfectly content, and the performances 
went on as usual. 

We have endeavoured to give an impartial 
account of this fracas. We shall now offer 
our opinion on the whole affair. On the ques- 
tion of legal right there can be no do ubt. An 
action could not be maintained against the 
managers for not giving what they did not 
advertise to give : — Every boy knows this. 
But in speaking of the rights of the public in 
the Theatre, no one who knows what he is 
talking about, has any reference to the 
statute-book. There is a tacit convention 
between the managers and the audience, 
which an intelligent public know how 
to enforce. Custom and common sebse 
regulate this understanding. In England, 
where Theatres are established under pa- 
tents, the public insist upon an adherence to 
usape. Tney would not suffer the slightest 
variation in the price of tickets, or in the ar- 
rangements of the house, on the opening of 
the new Theatre at Druiy-Lane — ^Uiou|h no- 
body pretended to dispute the legal title of 
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fheproprietonto their own iNuldiBg. In this 
city there is no patent to be obtained for the 
opening of a Theatre, but there are means, 
equally efficacious, of obtaining an exclusive 
privilege of amusing Uie public with dramatic 
representations. An astute manager may 
purchase the lease of a rival establish- 
ment, may contrive to break up a Circus, 
tnd may jirevail on popular singers not to 
give Concerts on their own account. A vir- 
tual monopoly may in this way be acquired, 
and the public left to Hobson's choice. A 
tnanager who should contrive such a scheme 
and carry it into effect, would stand pre- 
cisely in the same relation with his audience 
Chat the manager of Drury-Lane does. Such 
a state of things it is to be hoped is far off 
ftom a»— but should it ever arrive, we trust 
^ere is spirit enough in this community to 
found a Theatre, which should not become 
pirivate property, nor faU under improper 
management. 

In regard to the merits of the present con- 
troversy, we think the managers ought to 
have been very glad to buy on the disgrace 
cf bringing out the Beggar's Opera, at the ex- 
pense of a song. Mr. Simpson's apology is 
Very well as far as it goes, but contains no ex- 
cuse for not offering to notify to Mr. Incledon 
the commaads of the house, or stating, (a fact 
which has never come out directly through 
the managers,) that Mr. Incledon had been re« 
quested to volunteer the song, before the call 
of the house, but declined on the ground of 
indisposition. The audience would very easi- 
)y have dispensed with Mr. Incledon's song, 
and very readily have accepted any other 
Which might have been tendered, as an evi- 
dence of a desire to consult their wishes. It 
was the apparent disregard of their feelings 
liHiich roused their resentment. But admit- 
ting Mr. Simpson's atonement to have been 
ample, Mr. Price has made no expiation for 
a oQUch more serious offence. It is under- 
stood that it was he who attempted to over- 
awe the expression of public opinion by the 
introduction of the police officers — a pro- 
ceeding equally ill-judged and indecorous, 
and which in any other theatre than ours, 
would infallibly have bred a riot. And though 
It would be unfair to charge him with hav- 
ing turned in his scene shifters, candle-snuf- 
fers, and supernumeraries to break that peace 
which the civil authority was charged with 
preserving, it was at least incumbent on him 
to restrain such people from committing vio- 
lence upon the persons of spectators. Yet as 
the public have chosen to let the matter rest 
here, we have no inclination to agitate it 
anew. On the contrary, we are pleased to 
discover so many virtues in the " New- York 
audience." After giving abundant proofs of 
their patience, they may well get credit for 
their eharily. One thing is certain, either the 
house is satisfied with Mr. Price, or Mr. Price 
aoHsfies the majority of those who compose it. 

We have felt it our duty to express the sen- 
timents we entertain on this, as on every 
cither subject that comes under ourc igni- 
fosKC, wiilioal any reserve. We 'vyi^i well 



to the Theatre, and we hm no peraonal en- 
mity towards the managers, with whose coa* 
duct generallv we are content. It is the im- 
portance which we attach to the stage, that 
renders us anxious that the public should not 
lose that beneficial control over it which we 
think justly belongs to them : — And believ* 
ing as we do, that the public had a perfect 
risht to have prevented the representation 
of the Beggar's Opera altogether, and that 
they would have done well to exercise it, we 
cannot but regard the arrogant behaviour 
of Messrs. Price and Simpson, as wliolly iu»-^ 
coming persons in their situation. 

BOSTOK THEATRE. 

October 6. 

Sch4)olfor Scandal.—Honesi Thieveg. 

October 8. 

The Heir at Law.— -Love Laughs ai Lock'- 
smiOiSm 

October 9. 

Madid:h.-^The Day after the Wedding. 

October 10. 
Totm and Country.-^Lonie^ Law^ ant 
Physic. 



October 18. 
Pizarro.-^KiUing no Murder, 

October 15. 
2%c Pow GenUeman. — The Woodimn^s 
Hut. 

October 16. 

Manuel.^(l8t time) The Bee Hive, 

October 17. 
The Soldier^s Daughkr.-^My Spouse ?r L 



October 20. 
Mam^l. — Frightened to Death, 
This elegant Theatre has been essentially 
improved since the last season, by new in- 
terior arrangements and decorations ; and the 
company of |)erfonners has received a very 
considerable accession of histrionick ability. 
Mr. Dickson, one of the co-partners in the 
management, and a valuable actor, having 
retired from his public employments, Mr. 
Duff has become his successor in both capa- 
cities. The theatrical corps at present, con* 
sists of Messrs. Duff, Brown, Green, Bernard, 
Bray, Hughes, Drumnfond, Adamson. Peiby, 
Wheatly, &c. and Mesdames Powell, Duff. 
Wheatly, Barnes, Brown, Bray, Drummond, 
&c. Mr. Duff, abstracting a little for his in- 
accuracy, and more for his air of pretension, 
is a highly meritorious actor, but not in the 
parts in which he supposes his excellence to 
consist He aims to strut in imperial trage- 
dy robes, and it must be confessed they are 
not always unbecoming ; but his great /orfe 
lies in a different path, in the Rangers, the 
BclcaUTSf and the Borers of the drama. 
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.£4 Branuih 

Mr. Brown airived here from England 
daring the last season, and is a very diligent 
and attentive performer. He possesses much 
versatility of talent; never rising however to 
the height of tragic grandeur, but maintain; 
ing the level of gentlemanly propriety, chast- 
ness and accuracy, in the various characters 
he assumes, 

Mr. Green, an actor, well known upon the 
southern boards, is remarkable for his gene- 
ral and multifarious powers, without being 
particularly excellent, excepting in a few per- 
sonations. His playing evinces feeling, and 
capacity ; but his voice, deficient in harmo- 
nious intonation and extent, refuses to en- 
force the conceptions of his imagination. 
He performs with equal respectability in 
tragedy, and the high wrought characters of 
comedy ; but in the extravagant humours of 
low farce, his drollery degenerates into gri- 
mace, and he becomes constrained in his ac- 
tion, and indefinite in his delineation. 

Mr. Bernard, has long stood his ground 
as the best comedian on the Ameiican Stage, 
in certain respects. His Major O'Flaheriy, 
Lovegold^ Lord Ogleby, and parts of that ele- 
vated and marked peculiarity have probably 
never been excelled since the time of King, 
and in America have never been equalled. 
Nor should his talents in performing rustics 
be forgotten ; there never was a better Far- 
mer Ashjidd, and although in Robert Tyke 
he may have found a rival in Mr. Hilson, yet 
let not 

" Old Timotheus yield the prize, 
But both divide the crown." 

Mr. Bernard is not yet so much impaired 
in his intellectual or physical powers, but 
that he can generally' distance most of the 
competitors who run the race of excellence 
against him. 

Mr. Bray is an actor of much merit in 
particular branches of low comedy. In the 
bumpkin, simpleton, and characters in which 
the defects of general nature form the pecu- 
liarities, his powers are evinced, in a more 
striking manner, than in those, where the 
whims and eccentricities of the mere indi- 
vidual predominate. 

Of Mr. Hughes it is not the least merit 
that he is rising, from mediocrity towards 
excellence, in the path which he follows^ In 
the representation of stedfast old men, of the 
FriendlySj and sedate monitors of the stage, 
his abilities are to be discovered. . 

Mr. Druraraond and Mr. Pelby are, ac- 
cording to the green room phraseology, the 
welkins; gentlemen of the stage. The form- 
er has an air of sickefting affectation, which 
any talents that he possesses cannot redeem 
from censure ; and the iatter, by bestowing 
great attention upon his study, and learning 
to acquire the ease of the man of fashion, 
will no longer commit solecisms, cither in 
language or manner. In ju.stice we ought to 
observe that he is daily improving, and the 
eflfect of his diligence is evident. 

Mr. Adamson. a new performer from the 
Charleston theatre, has performed Esekiel 
Uomcspun with nju\>li iDiprtsslon as to fecfifig 



Ic Censor. Jfoij, 

and conception, but Le had no MUct. It ia 
impossible to give a settled opinion with re- 
gard to him. The same observation may b& 
applied to Mr. Wheally, who made his ap- 
pearance for the first time, we believe on any 
stage, in Careless, in the School for Scandal. 
It is surprising what the habit of performing, 
and a minute attention to stage business wUI 
effect in building up the reputation of a mnti 
who begins even a bad actor. 

Mrs. Powell, an actress, who has for twenty 
years filled the most difficult characters of 
the drama upon the Boston stage, continues 
occasionally to perform. Respectable^n re- 
gard to talent, she never offends the spectator 
by extravagant errors, and singularly atten- 
tive to her professional reputation, she is sure 
never to neglect her costume, nor to be de- 
ficient in memory. 

Mrs. Duff has improved since she played 
in Boston some years ago, when she was ao 
interesting woman, and is now an interesting 
4)erformer. She possesses pathos, and having 
the command of a powerful and harmonious.' 
voice, she frequently produces great effect. 

Mrs. Wheatly has talents of no common 
order. Lively in her deportment, and pow- 
erful in the personification of comic charac- 
ters, sustaining them with a rich colouring, 
and never ilagging attention to their spirit, 
she is a valuable acquisition to this theatre. 
In the fine lady, however, she fails in her 
manner, which is deficient in refinement ; a 
requisite so essential, that without it the cha- 
racter b destroyed. We would extend this 
hint into a further intimation, that all the 
points of repartee, and the insinuations of the 
double entendre, are sharper in proportion 
as they are polished. 
*• As in smooth oil the razor best is whet, 
So wit is by politeness sharpest set ; 
Their want of edge, from the offence is seen» 
Bolh pain lis least when exquisitely keen." 
Mrs. Barnes is a natural and very merito- 
rious actress "in privileged old maids and 
disappointed widows." Few performers are 
more useful, and few more deserving of ap- 
plause than this lady, for her spirited style of 
playing, and her vituperative energy of voice. 

Mrs. Brown, without possessing striking 
excellence, is an actress of no inferior pow- 
ers in nearly the same line of character in 
which Mrs. Barnes excels. Mrs. Brown's 
manner, however, is better adapted to high, 
than to low life. 

Mrs. Bray is a lively little villager, who 
performs with effect, and Mrs. Orummond, 
if she woirid infuse more life into her*man-. 
ner, more manner into her action, and more 
sound into her voice, Avould render her 
pretty person and face highly acceptable to 
the public. 

The record, at (he head of the present pa- 
per will show that very little novelty, thongh 
some variety of entertainment has been 
brought forward since the opening. 

The annunciation of Mr. Duff in Macbeth^ 
attracted the curiosity of a large number of 
persons. He sustained the part with spirit, 
put mucU inBt:t\irar,y of jicrf^ptlon was ol>-. 
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Mmcl tbroQ^out the peifonnftace. Great 
beauties frequently redeemed trifling errors ; 
mid sometimes in the midst of the ikiost obvi- 
Ma misconceptions, a brilliant light would 
appear to illumine the surrounding darkness. 
•Mr. Duff's principal fault appeared to be a 
mbappreheiision of the whole scope of the 
character of Macbeth, and a want oi compre- 
hension of all the emotions which are sap- 
posed to agitate him in many situatio;i8. 
Another error is to be remarked in the swell- 
ing utterance with which he gives familiar 
orders to his servants. The words, 
**■ Go. bid thy mistress when tlie drink is ready 
^he^ strike upon the bell." 
and. " Get thee to bed,*' were declaimed to the 
'servants with the energy of violent passion. 
That difficult soliloquy beginning, If it were 
^htne, when *tis dene, was not understood clear- 
ly, and the meaning was indefinitely convey- 
led : but we have no further room to point oat 
-either particular beauties or defecta 

The play of the Poor Gentleman, by G. 
Colman the younger, wa9 excellently well 
«a8l, and admirably performed ; and would 
'have convinced us, it any confirmation were 
-Mquired. of the superior talents of this com- 
pany for the representation of comedy, rath- 
er than of tragedy. Messrs. Bernard, Green, 
' Brown. Dykes, and Hughes, were all excellent 
in their respective characters. Under this 
head we should not omit to mention the 
oharacteristical performance by Mr. Bray of 
Isrd Duberty in tlie Heir at , Law. The part 
we believe is new to him, and he surpasses, 
deducting a little for too much grimace, any 
performer we have ever seen *• enact it" 

The tragedy of Manuel, we presume, does 
not require a description, either of its cha- 
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racters or plot. The intrigae is not well dcK 
signed by the author, and can claim very lit- 
tle merit in the unravelling. There is nu un- 
certainty from the beginning, with regard to 
the real murderer of Alonzo, and we are, of 
course, not struck with surprise at the detec- 
tion of De Zelos by means of the dagger. — 
This play has many poetical, but not many 
dramatic beauties ; and it is remarkable, that 
some of the most splendid passages, rather 
retard, than assist the progress of the fable, 
and are too declamatory for the develope- 
ment of character. 

In consequence of such prevaling faults, it 
can easily be surmised t^at the tragedy wouldl 
not excite much interest in the representa- 
tion. It did not. 

Mr. Duff did his best with the part of Man»f 
el, and contrived to revive the impression of 
the character of King Lear, which produced 
an association by no means favourable to the 
character represented. There are expressions 
in this production obviously copied from 
Shakespeare and the old dramatists, and in 
sitoalions where their value is very apparent. 

Mr. Brown grappled with De Zelos, and 
succeeded in achievine a conquest, and Mrs. 
Duff was also successful in {Victoria. As to 
7omfmonc(,.by-Mr. Drummond, and Ximena 
by hb wife, we hav^ only to re|:*eat that a 
natural mode of utterance will inform the 
auditor what the author intended ; but that 
affectation of any sort is insufferable. ^ In any 
play, but in a new one particularly, it b the 
duty of performers to suppose the audience 
never to have heard it betore, and therefort 
the clearest conveyance of the sense b an 
absolute pre-requisite to their comprehe&sioa 
of its scope and character. 
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EUROPE. 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

The foreign relations of Great Britain have 
undergone no change since our last, though 
report still speaks of some negotiation being 
on foot with Spain, touching the South- 
American colonies. His Royal Highness, the 
Commander in Chief, has refused to grant 
leave to any British officer to proceed to 
South America for the purpose of joining the 
patriots, and expressed surprise and dissatb- 
faction that such application should be made. 
The prorogation ot Parliament has been con- 
lipued from the 25th of August, to the 3d of 
l^overaber. Manufactures continue to in- 
crease — wages have risen, and national 
industry is reviving. Manufactures of cotton 
and iron are particularly in demand. It is 
estimated that the consumption of cotton, for 
the year 1817, will amount to ninety-two 
piillions of pounds ; the consumption for 
1816 is supposed to have fallen short of se- 
venty-five millions of pounds. Cotton manu- 
tkctures have been rent to India, and a Oias- 
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gow paper remarks, "it is a flattering cfr- 
cumstance for our manufacturers, that the ex- 
portation of muslin to India from the Clyde, 
sold at such prices as to encourage a great 
extension or the trade; and considerable 
sales to fancy muslins have recently been 
made for that market." The harvest, also, 
is said to have been abundant, as well as 
of excellent quality. The tin and copper 
mine in the parish of Redruther, which had 
been suspended for two years, has begun 
again to be worked. This is the Qnly min« 
in the country that has ever produced much 
cobalt, and from this, one stone has recently 
been taken, which weighed one thousand 
three hundred and thirty-three pounds. It 
is stated that there was imported from the 
United States of America into England, be- 
tween the Istjof September, 1316, and the 1st 
of Sept. 1817, no less than four hundred and 
ninety-thr^e thousand, five hundred and four- 
teen barrels of flour, which, with the grain 
imported from the same country, would be 



suflicient to load two thousand seven hnodr**^ 
wjdeighw-sixvesselsof on«hundred tow*^ 
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Notwithstanding the disbursements from 
the treasury of Greenwich Hospital, which 
are necessarily very great, it has accumulated 
in the funds £3,760,000 of 3 per cent, stock. 
According to the books of the Hospital of the 
fhirty-two thousand out-pensioners, now 
registered, from twelve to fifteen thousand 
are capable of active service afloat, and a 
further number, of shore or harbour service. 

The Tavistock canal, which was com- 
menced fourteen years ago, and forms a com- 
munication with Temar, was opened on the 
26th August. It has cost £70,000. Upon 
the opening of it, a company of three or four 
hundred persons, in boats constructed of 
sheet-iron, passed through the tunnel, a dis- 
tance of a mile and three quarters undev 
ground, beneath a ceiling of solid rock, at a 
depth of four hundred and fifty feet from the 
summit of the bill, accompanied on their 
passage by music, vocal and instrumental. 

*A Syphon has been recently invented, to be 
used, instead of pumps, for the purpose of wa- 
tering ships from a tank vessel. It is two feet 
and a half in diameter, and discharges twenty 
tons of water in an hour. 

The Bank of England has declared itself 
ready to pay cash, from the 1st of Oct. for 
all its notes dated prior to the 1st of January, 
1817; and has also agreed to receive the 
notes of the Bank of Ireland the same as its 
own. The Irish merchants heretofore, have 
been obliged to pay ten per cent, for the differ^ 
ence of exchange. 

Ireland, in addition to her recent distresses 
01) account of the scarcity both of food and 
labour, and probably in consequence of that 
scarcity, is now sutfering from the ravages 
of an epidemical fever; among the victims 
of the disease is the celebrated Mr. Justice 
Osbom. 

The number of emigrants that sailed from 
Belfest for America, between the 17th of 
March and the 21st of August, is dated at two 
.thousand one hundred and fifty-nine. 

Died.'] At Plymouth, on the 31st of Aug. 
Sir John Thomas Duckworth, G. C. B. Admi- 
ral of the White Squadron, Commander-in- 
Chief of Plymouth, and M. P. for New Rom- 
ney. He was promoted to the rank of Rear 
Admiral of the Blue on the 14th of February. 
1799 ; was made a Vice Admiral on the 23d 
of April, 1804; and Admiral, on the 31st of 
July, 1810. On, the seventh of February, 
1806, he commanded the detachment of se- 
ven sail Qif the line^two frigates, and two sloops, 
which engaged, in the bay of St. Domingo, 
a Si^iadron of French ships, consisting of five 
sail of the line, (one, the Imperiale, a three 
decker,) two frigates, and a corvette, which 
he entirely defeated after an action of two 
hours. Some years since, a pension of £1,000 
per annum was settled on him for his ser- 
vices. His only son, Colonel Duckworth, waa 
killed in Spain, under Wellington. 

FRANCE. 

The election of deputies took place in 
France, in September: — ^the cithsens were 
eager to exercise their newnfouad right of 
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suffrage, and rallied roahd &t polls in greal 

numbers. 

A royal ordinance has been issued, for the 
purpose of forming, what are called fnajorats^ 
for the hereilitary peerage. A majorat is aa 
hereditary fief. Wo individual except eccle- 
siastics can hereafter be called to the house 
of peers, who has not obtained the king's au- 
thority to form a majorat. These majorats 
are divided into three classes ; those attached 
to the title of Duke are to consist of property 
of not less than thirty thousand francs, annuu 
value ; the majorat of a Marquis or a Count, 
of not less tl.«a twenty thousand francs, and 
that of a Viscount or Baron, of not less than 
ten thousand r'rancs, annual value. 

Archbishop Talleyrand Perigord, Duke of 
Rheims, not the celebrated statesman, Tal- 
leyrand — Prince Benevento — has been api- 
pointed to the See of Paris. 

Some disturbances ape said to have broken 
out at Lyons, but subsided without the inter- 
ference of the military. Marshal Gouvion 
St. Cyr has succeeded tne Duke of Feltres, ill 
the War department, upon the resignation of 
the latter ; and Count Mole has been appointed 
secretary of the Marine department. MaiH 
shal Marmont has been appointed to the com- 
mand of the eighteenth military division, of 
which Lyons is the bead-quarters. Marshal 
Davoust, Prince of Eckmuhl, has taken the 
oath of fidelity to Louis,, and has received a 
Marshal's baton. The Count des Escotais 
has been appointed agent of the marine and 
commerce at the Cape of Good Hope, where 
he is to reside. The King has issued an ordi- 
nance for bringing into actual service the 
officers of the old army, who were upon half 
pay. The public sentiment is said to be un- 
dergoing a change, on the subject of religion* 
in some of the departments^ in consequence 
of the exertious of Catholic missionaries. The 
French papers state, "around Nantz and - 
Bourdeaux, nothing now so much attracts 
the attention of travellers, as the daily pil- 
grimages of repentant and converted atheists 
to crosses, erected by themselves to expiate 
their former crimes against religion. It is 
anticipated that the effect of this change will 
be favourable to social order and morality. 

General Debelle, whose sentence of death 
was commuted, by the king, into imprison- 
ment for ten years, and who was confmed in 
the citadel oi Besancon, has received a free 
pardon. It is said that he owes bis liberty, as 
well as life, to the intercession of the Duke of 
Angouleme, who allowed him, out of hb pri- 
vate purse, a pension during his imprison- 
ment. 

In consequence of the revival of manufac- 
tures in France, among other raw materials;, 
iron is in great demand ; this may also indi~ 
cate a preparation for a state of national de- 
fence. Among other articles, French blue is- 
said to be no\v manufactured at Paris, and of 
a quality superior to the Prussian blue. Al- 
though in some parts of France the drought 
has been excessive^ yet, on the whole, th« 
crops appear to^bave been abuodant, and of t 
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(0ood quality ; a farmer in the neighbourhood 
of Neoville reaped more wheat this year 
oirtwo acres and a ha^f, than he reaped last 
jiar en ten acres. The French frigate La 
^Jeur de Lis has- been recently burned at 
Toulon, supposed by design ; this vessel had 
been prepared for a voyage of circumnavi- 
gation. 

Among the rarities at Paris, is a girl, 
wbo, though seven years old, is but eighteen 
incbes bigfa, and weighs -only six pounds. 
She Is well proportioned, and converses with 
ease and iotelligence. 

Died,] At Agan, recently ; Madame Su- 
sanna Toussaint, Louverture, widow of the 
celebrated General Toussaint, of St. Do- 
mingo, aged about 50 years. Her character 
was estimable. She has left two sons — Pla- 
cide and Saint Jean Louverture. The latter 
was placed in an English Academy, in 1804, 
where be has been edhicated at the expense of 
the British Government ; he is about twenty 
▼ears old. His elder brother remained in 
France, with bis mother, and completed his 
studies at the Colonial College of Paris, 
•where he received the rank of Chef d'Es- 
madron. There was another, Isaac, the 
oldest, who died some twelve years ago, in 
fielle-lsle, whither he was exiled. He was 
a captain in the French army at the time 
of bis death. 

SPAIN. 

Accounts from Spain state that the new 
system of taxation is very popular, as well 
«s productive ; that vessels are constantly ar- 
riving richly laden from Lima, Vero-Cruz, 
Porto-Bello, Carthagena, Havana, and 
Manilla; that the crops are plentiful, and 
that manufactures and commerce are re- 
viving. The army and navy are said to be 
punctually paid, as also the dividends due to 
the public creditors. It is stated that 11.000 
picked troops are ordered to hold themselves 
rn readiness for immediate embarkation to 
Buenos Ayres, to proceed against the insur-^ 
gents ; and that the shipping is to be fur- 
nisbed them by the Frencn Government, in 
consequence of an arrangement with the 
Court of Madrid. Ferdinand has ordered 
that all military men taken in arms, in South 
America ; an spies, all instigators to rebel- 
lion, and deserters from the royal standard, 
shall be tried by Court Martial, and promptly 
punished. All other oflfcnders to be tried by 
civil process, but execution to take place 
accoraing to the summary method of mili- 
tary law. 

On the 21st day of August the queen gave 
birth to an infanta, who has been christened 
by the name of Maria Isabella Louisa. 

ITALY. 

Two marriages have taken place in Plo- 
lence, which will draw closer the relations 
of four courts. The prince of Carignan, of 
Ihe blood royal of Sardinia will espouse 
the Archduchess; Maria-Theresa, daughter 
of the Grand Dake of Tuscany, and niece 
to the Emperor of Austria ; and tbe hercdi- 
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tary prince of Tuscany will marry the prtn^ 
cess Amelia, daughter of the king of Sax- 
ony. 

His Holiness the Pope and the King of 
France have entered into a convention for 
the advancement of the interests of the Ro- 
man Catholic Reti^on. 

The old king of Sardinia is said to have ta- 
ken the habit of St. Ignatius, and dedicated 
himself entirely to the duties of religion. 

A fatal fever prevailed at Messina, in Au- 
gust last, on account of which, vessels from 
Sicily were refused praiiquet at Malta, •'. 
admissiiMi after having performed quarantine. 

It is asserted that the Lake of Canterno, 
called also Porclano, totally disappeared oa 
the 2'Kh of July, after a violent detonation. 
A large opening has been discovered at the 
bottom, through which probably the water raa. 
into tbe crevices of the adjacent mouutains. 

SWITZERLAIfD. 

The funeral obsequies of Madame de 
Stael were performed at Copet, not far 
from Geneva, on the 28th of JiHy. Her re- 
mains, at her own desire, were deposited 
along with those of her father and mother, 
Monsieur and Madame Necker. Tbfe cere- 
mony was attended by great numbers from 
Geneva and its environs. In her will she 
made many beneficent appropriations to the 
poor. She left, it is said, above a million of 
dollars. 

NETHETIXANDS. 

Messrs. Eustis and Gallatin. Ministers from 
the United States, are at the Hague, charged 
with the negotiation of a commercial con- 
vention. They have presented their creden- 
tials, and tbe king of the Netherlands has 
appointed commissioners to treat with them. 
The conferences have begun. 

The array of the Netherlands was in- 
spected in September ; it is nearly 90,000 
strong. Emigrations continue from the 
countries on the Rhine the emigrants 
shape their course for the southern and wes- 
tern parts of the United States of America. 
Seventeen distinguished French emigrants 
have been receatly compelled to quit the Ne- 
therlands ; just as the general order issued. 
Count Regnault St. .Jean d'Angely, arrived 
at Antwerp with his wife, but was obliged 
to depart, and it is supposed he will retreat 
to Russia. 

In the latter end of August and the begin- 
ning of September 140 vessels arrived at 
Amsterdam, laden with wheat and rye, 
chiefly from Russia and Prussia. Many al- 
so came, laden with buckwheat, barley, 
beans, oats, and peas. The crop of potatoes 
in the Netherlands is nncommowly plentifuL 
It is one hundred years since the cultivation 
of the potatoe was introduced into the Ne- 
therlands by the bi.shop of Naniur. 

The action brought by the liuka of Wel- 
lington against M. de Buscher, the editor of 
*' The Journal of East and VVe?t Flanders,** 
has been decided to be not LiaintninabLe« 
and the Duke has appealed. 
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Taccinatioo %a» made soeli progress el 
Amsterdam, that out of a population of 
^,000 souls, not one.was attacked with the. 
tmaU pox in the first quarter of the year 
1817. 

GERMANT. 

The Elector of Hesse, and the Hanse 
Towns, have acceded to the holy alliance. 
The Austrian Government has forbidden the 
eiportation of warlike stores to any country 
in a state of insurrection. According to the 
last returns of the Austrian army, there are, 
of principal officers, 456 generals, and 380 
colonels of which. 321 generals, and 163 
irolonels are unemployed. The infantry con- 
sists of 58 regiments of the line, 21 battalions 
of grenadiers, 17 frontier regiments, 1 regi- 
ment of Tyrolese chasseurs, 12 battalions of 
chasseurs, and 5 garrison battalions: the 
<»ivalry is made up of 8 regiments of cuiras- 
siers, 6 regiments of dragoons, 7 regiments of 
light horse, 12 regiments of hussars, 4 regi- 
ments of bulans, and a corps of horse gendar- 
merie in Lombardy : the artillery comprises 
6 regiments of artillery, a corps of bom- 
bardier, and 19 corps of garrison artillery : 
of engineers, there are 6 generals, 30 staiff- 
officers, 102 superior officers, and corps of 
sappers and miners. The Austrian corps 
forming a part of the army of occupation in 
France, consists of 6 regiments of the line, 
2 battalions of chasseurs, 2 regiments of dra- 
goons, and 2 regiments of hussars. The Aus- 
trian corps stationed in the Kingdom of Na- 

Sles consists of 3 regiments of infantry of the 
ne, and a regiment of dragoons. The last 
corps was expected to return home in Octo- 
ber. 

The Grand Duke of Mecklenburgh, Stre- 
litz, was married on the 12th of August, to 
the Princess Maria, daughter of the Landgrave 
Frederick of Hesse. Mass has been cele- 
brated throughout Austria, in thanksgiving 
for the abundant harvest of the year. 

DENMARK. 

The Danish |;overnmeot is said to be mak- 
ing great exertions to re-establish a navy; 
which at present, with the exception of some 
light vessels in the West-Indies, consists of 
the Phcenix, sixty-four gun ; Princess Char- 
: lotte, sixty-four ; a new ship just ready to 
launch, seventy-four; three new frigates, 
«ach thirty-six ; three brigs, fourteen ; and the 
keels of two more have just been laid, one 
to be a seventy-four, and the other a sixty- 
four gun ship. Denmark has obtained a loan, 
at Genoa, of 3.000.000 dollars. 

SWEDEN. 

Great eflforts have been made in Sweden 
; to introduce among the people habits of the 
most frugal economy, ana to this end, in 
some of the provinces sumptuary laws have 
been enacted ; but it is said the government 
' has begun to relax its non-importation laws. 

It is announced that Prince Oscar is to 
, marry a German Princess. 
i They continue to woi-k upon the grand ca- 
^, between the North Sea and the Baltic. 

commences at Gothenbnrgi and 



will finish at Soederkoepingi an extent of 

thirty-six Swedish miles. The expense is es- 
timateil at 7,500.000 crowns; more than half 
the canal is finished, and the whole will be 
completed in six or seven years. 

BUS9IA. 

The Emperor Alexander is performinc a 
tour through the southern provinces ofhis 
extensive empire. He pays great attention 
to his army, and reviews his troops three or 
four times a week. He has augmented the: 
pay of both officers and soldiers. He is also 
increasing his navy. Great improvementa 
also have been made in St. Petersburg since 
the Emperor's return from his travels. Tho 
Emperor, indeed, seems wholly occupied 
with public affairs, striving to develope, as 
fast as may be, the resources of his empire* 
and bring his means under his control. He 
has determined to make Helsingfors the capi- 
tal of Finland, instead of Abo, and accofd-* 
ingly has issued orders for all persons con<r 
nected with the Government to go from Abo» 
after the 1st of October, to Helsingfors. This 
town, hitherto the capital of the province of 
Nylandii. has a commodious harbour in the Gulf 
of Finland, commanded by a powedfui fortres8> 
The mother of the Emperor has presented 
to the young queen of Spain the grand dec* 
oration of the Order of St. Catharine, and 
the Emperor has appointed the Spanish mi* 
nister of foreign affairs (Pizarro) Chevalier of 
the order of St. Alexander. The Russian 
Envoy at Brasils is said to have taken offence 
and left that country. 

The differences between the Turks and 
the Russians, it is said, are likely to beamica* 
bly arranged, and a ne|;ociation is on foot, 
by which it will be agreed that the sublime 
Porte do permit all vessels to pass the Dar» 
danelles upon paying a moderate duty. Mr. 
Pinkney, the American ambassador at Peters^ 
burgh, is treated with great distinction, and it 
is supposed that very important negotiations 
are in progress. 

A Prussian Princess arrived at St. Peters- 
burgh, on the 2nd of July, under an escort of 
forty thousand soldiers, ifor the purpose of 
solemniiring her nuptials with the brother of 
Alexander. Before the ceremony could take 
place,- however, it was necessary for her to 
make public renunciation of the religion ia 
which she had been educated; in^ doing 
which, she is said to have fainted twice. Her 
age is about eighteen years. 

On the 21st of June last, the ground of a 
village, a short distance from Abo, suddenly 
sunk to the depth of many fathoms, and took 
with it twelve houses, which were so entire- 
ly swallowed up. that no trace of them re^ 
mained. A Similar event occurred in the 
same place in 17fi5 and 1786. This phe- 
nomenon is ascribed to the swampv marsh 
upon which the village is built, and to the 
river which flows through it 

TDRKET. 

Intelligence from Constantinople states, that 
the Kiaya Bav, or minister of the interior, has 
been raddenly sent into exile— the c8ua« Is 
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not knowii. Tbe oelehrated Servkoi ekief, 
C^eray Geoi^, has been apprehended at Se- 
mendria, and beheaded. His skin was staffed 
with straw, and sent to Conslantitiopie. This 
man bad given the Turks much (rouble in 
their wars with the Servians, and he had al- 
ways received encouragement from Russia. 
The reason of his going to Semendria was 
that he had left there, in his flight from Ser- 
via some ytan before, tbe sum of 50.000 du- 
cats, and he went in disgaise lo recover it, 
and escape to Russia. A pretended friend, 
however, betrayed him. He was known to 
be an imperial Russian general, and was de- 
corated with the order of St. Ann. It is 
thougtjt, therefore, that Alexander will re- 
venge his death, and protect his family. This 
extraordinary man was born abo>it the year 
1770, not far from Beigrade. and rendered 
himself naemorable by the struggle which he 
maintained to free his country, Servia. from 
the yoke of the Ottomans. His figure was 
tall, but spare, and he wore a quieu which 
covered his whole back. His appearance dif- 
fered frum that of a common peasant in no 
lespect, except that he always wore a dag- 
ger and pistols. His violent and stern tem- 
per early displayed itself, and hate for tbe 
Turks seems to have been born with him. — 
When quite young, meeting a Turk in (he 
street, who told him in an imperious tone to 
get out of his way, or be would shoot him. 
Ceemy advanced upon him and laid him dead 
at his feet Af er this he fled into Transylva- 
nia, and became an officer in the Austrian 
service. Iieiug then only 18 years old. Here, 
however, he did not long remain, but return- 
ing, in disgust, to his native country, he head- 
ed aband of robbers, at the head of which he 
severely hai*assed the Turks: he in his victory, 
sparing neither sex nor ai^e. The Turks, in 
retaliation, condemned 26 Servians to death, 
and collected troops to attack Czerny's band ; 
but the oppressed Servians, from all sides, 
flew to his standard, and the Turks were re- 
pulsed. His father renounced him. and set 
out for Belgrade to deliver him lo the Turks. 
The son used every persuasion to make his 
Ikther desist, but failing, shot him. On this 
account he obtained the name of Cztmy^ 
which means bladt.. Though destitute of edu- 
cation, knowing neither how to read nor 
write, he had great gifts ; he well understood 
the conduct of troops, and how to animate 
tbem in battle. 

ASIA. 

EAST-IMDIES. 

Since tbe fail of fort Hattrass, the British 
troops have taken, it is said, eleven other 
fcnis, which leaves the whole country entire* 
ly at the mercy of the British. 

It is said that Lord Moira, as soon as the 
season wonld permit, intended to invade the 
Bfarhatta dominions with 80,000 men. 

The frontiers of Madrass,, northward and 
westward, are infested with large bodies of 
freebooters, who have laid waste the whole 
province, and eierciaed the grcateat CEoeUief 



upon tbe inhabitants, cattlog off their noses; 
ears, fingers. &c. A major, with a detach* 
ment of 300 men. met 10,000 of these maraud- 
ers, and killed 800, and captured 1000 horse, 
without any loss. 

AFRICA. 
The plague continues to spread its ravages 
in the Barbary states. At \l?:iers 80 died in 
a day. The superstitious Turks saw with 
unconcHrn, persons momently falling dead 
around them, but did nothing to arrest the 
dreadful malady. Tbe Turks are all predes- 
tinarians. 

AMERICA. 

SPAx\ISH AMERICA. 
VEJSEZUELA. 

Morillo has been driven from the island of 
Margarita, and is now at Cumana. The pa* 
triots are triumphant at present in the pro« 
vince Guayanna, end it is expected they will 
soon advance upon Carracas, whither Moril- 
lo is preparing to proceed. Amid confusion 
and distress, the stagnation of business, and 
the enormities of an atrocious warfare, the 
eause of the independents seems to be slowlj 
gaining ground. 

CHILI. 

By the last accounts from Chili, it appears 
that the independents have had a battle with 
the royalists, and were victorious. The roy« 
alist commander, Sanchos, who conunanded 
at lalcaguana, the sea-port, had received 
a reinforcement of 600 men from Lima, 
which augtneiited his arm> from 1,400 to 
1.600 men. The patriot commander. Hevas, 
hadalKiut 1700 men. having been joined by 
200, part of the 1000 who went with general 
O'Higgins. The royalists made a sortie with 
their whole force, but were completely de- 
feated, whh the loss of 160 men and three 
pieces of cannon. The Lima squadron was 
still at Talcaguana, for the purpose* of tak- 
ing, as was supposed the royal troops to Peru* 

MEXICO. 

Colonel Perry and Major Gordon, who 
had l»een despatched by General Mina, with 
forty-six men, to proceed to ISachitoches. 
were attacked on their way at Cow-pens, 
near Labid e, bv 300 Spaniards, or accord- 
ing to the Spanish Official, by 100 men. and 
entirely routed, — twenty-seven were kilted, 
the remainder w ounded and taken prisoners, 
except two, who fled. Perry and Gordon 
are killed. 

General Mina, after having erected a small 
fort at Soto la Marina, left in it Major Pierre 
of New-Orleans, the patriot Bishop Micr, 
and 200 men, consisting chiefly of inhabitants 
who had come to . his standard, proceeded 
himself, with 800 to 1000 men, into the 
country toward St. Louis de Potosi. The 
fort has been reduced by Arredondo, who. 
also, despatched a colonel with about 3,000 
men. of whom 600 were cavalry, after Mina. 
Upon coming up with Mina, a buttle ensued, 
and the royalists were repulsed with heavy 
ioss. Mioa proceeded on to join a corps <n 
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the patriots at Green Lake, in Languira 
Vale, and the royalists were unable to pur- 
sue htm. Government has outlawed General 
Mina, and put a price upon his bead. It 
has been said that the Spanish Governor had 
put a commission into the hands of the 
Caddo Chief, authorising him to sweep off 
every person that is found between the Rio 
Honda and the Sabine. The Caddo denies 
the commission. In that territory, lately 
unoccupied by a single white man, and re- 
garded by Herera and Wilicinson as neutral, 
there are now about 200 families, emigrants 
fh>m the United States, 

EAST FLORIDA. 

After the departure of M'Gregor from 
Amelia, the chief direction of affairs fell in- 
tio t!ie hands of Colonel Irwin, who, how- 
ever, was soon succeeded bv Ruggles Hub- 
bard, sometime sheriff oi the city and 
county of New-York. Mr. Hubbard was 
elected governor of the two Floridas, Com- 
modore Aury, Captain General, (this person 
esLine after the departure of M'Gregor with 
a naval force,) Colonel Irwin, commandant 
of the land forces ; Henry Yonge, collec- 
tor, and WUIiam Ogleby, marshal. Recent- 
ly, it is said, that two parties have arisen, 
one attached to Hubbard, and the other to 
Aury, and the last accounts state, that Hub- 
bard has met his death, as is supposed by 
violence or poison. 

PORTUGUESE AMERICA, 

BRAZILS. 

The patriots are entirely quelled in the 
Portuguese provinces : at Pernambuco the 
royalists have celebrated their success with 
great pomp and rejoicing ; and it is stated 
that in June last, 40,000 soldiers from Rio 
Janeiro fell in with a large bodv of patriots 
near Cape St. Augustine, and after a light of 
two days the royalists obtained a complete 
victory. Some of the patriots went over 
to the royalists, but were indiscriminately 
put to death. Some fled to the interior, 
others went toward Pernambuco; but all 
tiiat were taken were put to death. There is 
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not a patriot to be fomud on the coast of 'Brazil. * 
The patriots are said to have , lost in all, 
10,000 men. 

BRITISH AMERICA. 

CANADA. 

It had been reported that there were Ame* 
rican citizens, taken prisoners during the 
last war, still in captivity among the Indians 
on the borders of Lake Huron, in conse- 
quence of this report, application was made 
by the government of the United States 
to Governor Sherbrooke of the Canadas, to 
make inqniry ; he did so, and upon carefdl 
search none have been found. 

By an official article in the Quebec Ga* 
zette, it appeW that lumber from the Bri- 
tish North American Provinces is put upoiir 
the same footing, in respect to duties in 
England, as that from fol^ign countries. 

tJNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

The President has returned to the seat oT 
government, from his visit to his estate ; 
and the Secretary of State, John Q. Adams* 
has entered upon the duties of his office. 

It is understood that a treaty was signed 
at the foot of the rapids of the Miami of 
Lake Erie, on the 29th of Sept. by GoVemor 
Cass and General M' Arthur, Commissioners 
on the part of the United States, and the 
chiefs of the Wiandot, Delaware, Shawanoe» 
Seneca, Ottowa, Chippewa, and Pottowat- 
tami tribes of Indians, by which treaty, 
these tribes have ceded to the United States 
all the lands held by them within the limits 
of the State of Ohio. The Indians residing 
on the ceded lands, however, are not ex- 
pected to remove from them, but to remain, 
subject to the laws of Ohio and the United 
States. They have reserved to themselves 
certain tracts of land which they are tOi.hold 
free from taxation as long as they occupy 
them, under a patent from the President of 
the United States. 

The Court Martial, finally organized for 
the trial of Col. Wharton, dismissed the 
charges as frivolous, and honourably acquit- 
ted the Colonel. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

The trial of the Dartmouth College ques- 
tion came on at Exeter on the 19tn of 
September, before the Superior Court. The 
trial occupied several days, and was con- 
ducted by the respective counsel with great 
ability. The decision will be pronounced at 
Grafton in the November Term. 

The annual Thanksgiving in New-Hamp- 
shire is appointed by Governor Plumer to 
take place on the 26th of December, Christ- 
mas day. This festival is usually kept in 
jNew-England on the 25lh of November. 

The Agricultural Society of Cheshire 
County, New-Hampshire, Roswell Hunt, 
Esq. President, has offered premiums to 
file amouat of The exhibition is U> 



take place at Charlestown, in that County, 
on the first Wednesday in October. 

The famous Malaga Wheat was first 
brought in 1810 to Exeter, N. H. by a man 
who plucked it in a field in Malaga. He 
brought only one head, and from various 
accidents, only a few quarts were obtsdned, 
till 1816, but the present season it is esti« 
mated that there are 100 bushels raised. 
This wheat is believed to be superior to 
any in America ; it weighs 67 lbs. to the 
bushel, and has not been known to be 
affected by smut. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

The English and American commissioners, 
who are to decide, and the agents of the tw^ 
governments who are to conduct the coai- 
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Iroversy- relative to the i^Bs in Passama- 
qaoddy bay, under the 4th article of the 
treaty of Ghent, reassembled in Boston in the 
beginnin£of September. At their last meeting, 
in June, the Commissioners, havipg examined 
^evidence in the case, heard an argument 
from the agent of each government, in which 
were developed the grounds on which each 
nation considered itself entitled to all the 
islands in Passamaquoddy bay, and to the 
mand of Grand Menan, in the bay of Fundy. 
Daring the adjournment, replications have 
prefiared by the agents, respectively, 
and heard by the Commissioners, who are 
now sitting with closed doors, and the result 
of their deliberations will be made known 
through the Government. 

There have recently set forth, in one body, 
from the District of Maine, for the State ef 
Indiana, one hundred and twenty persons, 
men, women, and children, accompanied by 
the mmister of the town; their object is to 
purchase and settle a township. 

The Provident Institution for Savings, in 
Boston, continues in successful operation. 
From the 23d of July to the I5tb of October 
were deposited ^19,709 by one hundred and 
sixty-two mdividuals: in the same period 
were drawn out $ 1359 44 by 13 persons. 

At the late exhibition of the Massachusetts 
AgncuUural Society, at Brighton, a prize of 
^40 was awarded to Erastus Ware of Salem 
for a crop of carrots of an acre, which pro-* 
duced 752 bushels ; to Thomas Melville, Esq. 
of Boston, $40 for a crop of turnips, raised 
on his farm in Pittsfield, being 720 bushels 
on one acre ; to the Hon. James Richardson 
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^.^u''^^^^ S*"®^'^*^ crop of potatoes. 
being 402 bushels on one acre ; this last acre 
in 1815 was a mere swamp. To Mr. Jacob 
r S'V^wsbury. was awarded a prize of 
fu u J ^P""g w*»eat, being 

threshed and amounting to a little more than 
bushels per acre. At the same fair, Gor- 
aam Parsons, Esq. of Brooklyn, received a 
premium of ^75 for the best imported cow 
she was of the Holderness breed, of a fine 
lorm ; the breed is much esleemed,and before 
not known in this country. A medal of the 
value of thirty dollars was also awarded to 
^apt. Charles Tracy, of the ship Galen, for 
nis care in bringing out a cow and a calf be- 
Jonging to Stephen Williams, Esq. of North- 
Dorough. Specimens of cotton cloth were 
k- u*®^ from the factory at Waltham in 
Which there are now 60 looms in operation 
moved by water, and in which 131,947 yards 
or cloth were wove in 20 weeks, from the 
I«h of Apnl to the 30th August. But the 
most extraordinary exhibition was that of a 
PJ>r of women's shoes, wove from the skin 
« » goat, which was killed between 12 and 
I o clock at night, and whose hide was per- 
lecUy tanned and made into shoes, which 
were exhibited at half past 2 P. M. of the 
day. A pair of oxen was exhibited, 
^^dm Spriug0eId, that was sold for 1000 

An English tumip has been raised this sea- 



son in the ^rden of Col, Joshoa Little, of 
Newbury, which measured thirty-fhreo inch- 
-es in circumference, and weighed 12 poiinds 
without the top. *^ 

A kind of com, the seed of which was 
brought from Canada, has been raised in 
Koxbury, this season, at the rate of 82 1-2 
bushe s to the acre, and weighing 66 lbs. per 
bushel. Ft was planted in the 1st of May, and 
harvested the 16th September. The cob is 
small. 

On Sunday, Oct. 5th. a shock of an earth- 
quake was felt at Salem ; it came from the 
north west, and lasted about 10 minutes. The 
same was felt at Cambridgeport, and at Wo- 
bum many walls were thrown down. 

RHODE-ISLAND. 

Messrs. Bobbins. Mitchell and Tillinghast 
commissioners on the part of Massachusetts, 
and Messrs. Brown, Burril, and Bridgham, for 
Rhode-Island, appointed to settle the bound- 
ary of the State, have had a meeting at Provi- 
dence and adjourned to the 24th of Novem- 
ber, for the purpose of making surveys. 

CONNECTICUT. 

The legislature of Connecticut commenc- 
ed Its sessions, as usual, in October. By the 
report of the committee on the subject of 
taxation it appears that the grand list for 
1815 was ;gf3,79«,911. It is proposed to lay a 
tax of ten cents on a dollar, on this list, which 
will amount to ^:379,891, which is supposed 
to be required for the annual expenses of the 
several towns in the State, according to the 
proposed system of taxation. 

VERMONT. 

Governor Galusha has been re-elected, in 
Vermont, by a majority of 6,1 10 votes, and 
the democratic ticket for counsellors, has 
succeeded by a majority of more than 6 000. 

A new religious sect has lately appeared, 
migrating from this State to the westward, 
f hey call themselves the true followers of 
Christ. Then- pretended prophet came from 
Canada a few months since, and is a man of 
" austere habits." and a great fanatic. His 
followers are not yet numerous, but it is 
thought he will increase them. He rejects sir- 
names, and abolishes marriage, and allows 
his followers to cohabit promiscuously 

The men eat their food in an erect posture, 
and the women when they pray, prostrate 
themselves on the ground with their faces 
downward. They frequently do penance for 
sms, and seem to make uncleanliness a virtue 
They allege that their prophet has not changed 
his clothes for seven years. There was with 
the party, above described, a deluded wo- 
man, who it is said always sustained a fair 
character, and who left a husband in af- 
fluent circumstances and a family of childrea 
to follow this prophet. It b probably the ob- 
ject of the leader of this sect to draw as many 
after him as possible, and to form in some of 
the western States, a new settlement similar 
to the one made by Jemima Wilkinson, in 
the State of New- York. 
A beet was raised the la^t season m 
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Sirden of Mcmts. W. &. A. Chftpman, in Mid- 
lebury« Vt. which weigiied, including the 
tup, 24 1*2 lbs.; without the tup, 16 lbs. 14 
cnioces. 

NEW-TORK. 

dovernor Clinton has issued a proclaDia- 
tioa, that the 13th of November be kept as a 
day of prayer and thanks^ving. 

The canal CMntinu<>» to be worked, with 
great success. Contructs have been made for 
the construction of the canal as far as Mon- 
tesunitt, and at a rate uniformly lower than 
the estimate of the commissioners. The dif- 
ference in the distance already let out, be- 
tween the estimate and the contracts, is about 
J[500,000. 

Cessions of land have been very readily 
made on almost the whole of the route al- 
ready contracted for, and in some instances 
the cessions have been accompanied with the 
offer of donations in money when requisite. 
In very few instances have there yet been 
claims for damage. 

Tiie utility of this great work is almost 
universally allowed, and will receive some 
illustration from the fact, that between the 
first day of May, and the first day of August, 
a single carrying-hoube in Ogdensbur^h trans- 
ported to Montreal, forty thousand barrels of 
flour. 

James Dill, Esq. has been appointed clerk 
of the district Court, vice Mr Finn, deceased. 

A Fire Engine on a new principle has been 
recently invent' d by two gentlemen in this 
vicinity, and has been inspected with much 
approbation by several scientific gentlemen. 
— The principal benefit of the improvement 
consists in the cheapness of the construction, 
which is such as to bring it within the means 
of every village in the country, and indeed of 
every wealthy private individual. The fol- 
lowing also are among the advantages of the 
new construction : 

1. They work without friction ; of course 
a smaller number of men is necessary to 
work tht-m. 

2. All the essential parts of the Engine 
can be made by common 'mechanics ; con- 
sequently, they can easily be tepaired in the 
country. » 

3 They will throw water as high, and in 
every respect as well, as on the common 
construction. 

4. They can be taken to pieces; every 
l^art examined ; and put together again in a 
few roirMites. 
' The above invention has been patented. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The election for Governor, which in this 
State, is held once in three years, is just over : 
Mr Findlay is elected. 
■ The celebrated picture of " Christ healing 
the sick in :he Temple," painted by West, and 
presented by him to the Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital, has arrived in Philadelphia. It came in 
the ship Electra, and was insured at 3,000 
guineas. 

There is now upon the land of Judge Rasb, 
near Bostleton, an Apple Tree, that has on it 



three distikiet growtbs, or crops of apples; 

the first ripe ami fit for use : the second half 
grown ; the third smaller, and about the sice 
of niitnlees, the whole interspersed with a va- 
riety bhissoms, in fail bloom ; thus indica- 
ting the apfNToacb of a fourth crop. — ^The Tree 
has never been grafted. ■ 

MARTLABTD. 

A meeting of Merchants has recently been 
held in Baltimore, f«ir the purpose of taking 
measures for ettablishing a Company to im^ 
port goods from all parts of Europe, in order 
to secure to that city the trade to whicb ill 
situation is considered as entitling it. Reso- 
lutions were adopted to carry the project iii- 
to effect, and a committee of twenty- five ap- 
pointed to make the arrangements necessary 
for that purpose. It is suggested that the 
capital of the company is to ^ three millions 
of dollars. 

The election in Maryland has given a fed- 
eral majority of about 10, in the House of 
Delegates. 

VIRGINIA. 

A memorial is before the legislature ofthfs 
State, in behalf of a communication, by 
means of a canal and a short jiortage, between 
the navigable waters of James' river, and 
those that flow to the Ohio; and leave is 
asked to incorporate a company for im- 
proving the navigation of the James* river 
above the limits of the James* river company ; 
fbro|)ening and constructing a tnrnpike road 
from the hii^hest point of navigation on the 
waters of James' river, to the nearest point 
on the waters of the great Kenawha suscep- 
tible of navigation ; and for improving the 
navigation of the latter river and its waters, 
to their confluence with the Ohio. That the 
commonwealth may liberally vest her funds 
In the stock of such company ; and that the 
government of the United States may be In- 
vited to patronize the work, by becoming 
stockholders to such amount as will secure 
confidence and effect to theenterprize. 

It is stated that at the institution of Mr. 
Braidwood for the instruction of the deaf and 
dumb, at ;Vlanchester, Virginia, a youne man, 
who had been for several years a burden to 
his parents and a disregarded member of so- 
ciety, has been enabled to read, to write, and 
to speak intelligibly. 

The Theatre is rebuilding at Richmond, 
and will be opened, it is expected, by next 
July or August. Mr. Gilfert, son-in-law of 
the late Mr. Holman, and a celebrated mu- 
sician, both composer and performer, has ta- 
ken it on a lease for seven years. 

It is said that Mr. Everard Hall, formerly 
of North-Carolina, but now residing on Little- 
Island, in Princess-Ann county, has discover- 
ed a process by which salt of a superior 
quality can be made from ordinary sea wa- 
ter, and afforded cheaper than it can be im- 
ported. Five hundred bushels can be made 
m one day at a trifling expense, and sold at 
the factory on the seashore for 25 cents a 
bushel, which upon the smallest calculation 
(according to the inventor) will yield on« 
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handred and Sfiy per cent per pmn. upon the 
capital employed. 

SpHTH-CAROUVA. 

The city of Charleston has suffered severe- 
ly from the yellow fever this season. The 
Board of Heah^> has pnblisheda list of the 
deaths in that city from the 1st of October, 
1816, to October 1st, 1817, by which it ap- 
pears that the whole number amounted to 
1249. Of this number 232 died of the yel- 
low fever ; 85 of small-pox, and 167 con- 
sumption. The number of whites 607— 
blacks 640. 

The rice crops are said to be very abun- 
dant, especially in the vicinity of George- 
town, this season. 

A considerable portion of tide-land was 
this year planted with cotton, which has pro- 
duced well. ^ 

GEORGIA.. 

General Gaines has required of the go- 
vernor of Georgia, a detachment of the mi- 
litia of that state, to consist of one battalion 
of riflemen, and one battalion of light or 
mounted infantry, to aid the troops under his 
command in an expected contest with the 
Seminole Indians. 

James M. Wayne, Esq. the new mayor of 
Savannah, has issued a proclamation dated 
the 11th of September, requiring all vessels 
commg from Charleston, (S. C.) and from 
any port or place in the West-Indies, (Ber- 
muda and New-Providenoe excepted,) to 
come to in Cockspur Roads, in Savannah ri- 
ver, for exBminaUon by the health officer of 
the port. And all persons coming from 
either of the above named places are for- 
bidden to emter the city jof Savannah, until 
Mler 15 days from the time of their leaving 
Charleston or any port in the West-Indies 
inus the now mayor thinks the yellow fever 
w a contagious disease, though the health 
officer does not. 

ALABAMA TIRRITORY. 

This fertile territory is settling very rapid- 
iy. Mobile is its principal sea-port, and 
Blakely is its capital, standing at the head of 
BSip navigation. A large colony of French 
emigrants have located themselves on the 
ionibigbee. 

It is stated that cow^ planted, in the vicin- 
My of Fort Claiborne, in February was rlne 
by Ihe 16th of July, and that a second crop 
was planted. Peac^-trees were in blossom 
ou the 4th of March. 

LOUISIANA. 

Mr. Jones introduced in the House of Re- 



presentatives a resolution to inquire, into the 
expediencv of repealing an act of the legis- 
lature of the territory of New-Orleans, grant- 
ing to Robert R. Livingston and Robert Ful- 
ton the privilege of using Steam-Boats for a 
limited time. The committee, appointed to 
report on this subject, strongly advocated 
the continuance of the law, and the grant to 
Livingston and Fulton was preserved. 

The Board of Health, at New-Orleans, 
report 80 deaths in that city and suburbs, for 
one week, viz : from the 18th to the 25th of 
September, inclusive. Of these, 48 were 
men, 8 women, 4, children, and 17 colour^ 
ed people. 

The deaths at New-Orleans, from the 26th 
of August to the 3d of September inclusive, 
were, on an average, 10 a day. 

From the commencement of the year 1817 
until the first of October, were interred in 
the burying ground of New Orleans, 679 ca- 
tholics and 248 protestants. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

The first election took place, in this new 
state, in thejfirst week of September. David 
Holmes is elected governor, and George 
Foindexter, representative to congress. 

KENTUCKY. 

A museum of Natural and Antiquarian 
History is opened in the town of Lexington 
m Kentucky. It is designed by the propri- 
etor to display the natural history of Western 
America— to illuminate the dark origin of 
the arts, manners, and customs of the Abo- 
rigines. The name of the proprietor is John 
D.Clifford. 

The directors of the Bank of the U. States 
have determined to establish a Branch Bank 
at Louisville, in the state of Kentucky. 

A Louisville paper states that there are 
nine Steam Boats building on the waters of 
the Ohio and the Mississippi, which will 
complete the number of ttceniy on those 
waters. 

IITDIANA. 

It was said, September 16th that one half 
the crop of wine then growing on the 
farm of David Golay, was sold at public 
auction for the benefit of his heirs, at 73 
cents per gallon, to be delivered as coming 
from the press, the purchasers to furnish the 
casks. The whole of the crop, the product, 
of about three acres and a half, is estimated 
at 11 or 12 hundred gallons. Two men and 
a few children, besides attending that vine- 
yard, raised a considerable quantity of corn 
and other articles. 
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T?LEGANT EXTRACTS. A Co- 
^ pious Selection of Instructive, Mo- 
Passages from the 
wost emment Poets. Vol. 1. Book 1. 2. 
J^ey?tM>nal and Moral. New-York, Kirk 
« Werccin^ lamo. pp. 284. 
^OL. II. ^'0. I. 



We hav€ compared this edition of the 
Elegant Extracts, with Sharpe's English edi- 
tion, from which it was copied, and consider 
the execution of it in every respect equal to 
the exemplar -it Is with satisfaction we can 
odd that^it is chai-ged at a much lower price. 
Digitil^ byCjOOglC 
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Opimon of John Woodward, Esquire, 
of the City of iVew-York, in the case of 
the St. Michaels and cargo, of Baltimore, 
vs. the King of Holland, (now styled the 
Kiag of the Netherlands,)— involving a 
virtw of the legal effect of recent events 
upon the continent of Europe, especially 
as they relate to the rights and losses of 
n utral merchants, as connected with the 
oiiange of Dynasties on that continent. 

This is ail ingenious afid learned argument 
on a point of great interest to the mercan- 
tiU portion of this community, and does 
great credit to Mr Woodward's talents and 
l-esearch We are sorry that the perform- 
anre, which is generally written in a fair 
style, should be marred by several verbal in- 
accaracles. , 

The Law of Baron and Femme; of 
Parent and Child; of Guardian and 
Ward ; of Master and Servant ; and of the 
Powers of Courts of Chancery. With 
an Essay on the terms, Heir, Heirs, and 
Heirs of the Body. By Tapping Reeve. 
New-Haven, Oliver Steele, 8vo. pp. 500. 

TUe Reputation of Judge Reeve as a Lec- 
turer on the Common Law, is so widely 
spread and so justly appreciated, that we 
jieed say nothing more of the above trea- 
tises, than that they compose tfte substance 
of his didactic course, on the domestic rela- 
tions. We had the satisfaction, some years 
since, to hear these lectures delivered, and 
though our judgment may, perhaps, be in- 
fluenced by grateful recollections, and though 
this volume cannot carry with it the charm 
with which Judge Reeve's amiable manners 
and venerable appearance could investevery 
su^jject of which he treated, we may still 
venture to recommend it to the gentlemen of 
the profession as a hijjhly valuable compend, 
containing copious references to adjudged 
cases, with nice distinctions of the prmciples 
decided in each. 

The Bridal of Vaumond ; a Metrical 
,EomHnce. New- York, James Eastburn 
Co. 18mo. pp. 186. 

This is an original poem from the pen of a 
young gentleman of New York, and on that 
ground lias a claim to our attention. Our 
limits do not. however, allow us at this time, 
to ^Mitei upon a criticism of the performance, 
either in regard to its object or execution — 
W© shall refrain therefore from the expres-* 
sion of the opinion we have formed of the 
w ork, till we have an opportunity to discuss 
its merits. 

A Brief Outline of the History of the 
Bibl-, and of the signal providence of 
God, iti all ages, for pr^ser\ing and diffu- 
sing the knowledge and blessings of its 
truth and salvation iy the world : toge- 
th»^r with some remarks on Bible Socie- 
ties; in a Sermon, preached in the city 
d Hudson, Sept. 10, int, before Jfee. 



Auxiliary Bible Society of the County 
of Columbia. By Thomas Warner, A. 
M. New-York, Printed by J. Seymour. 

Modern Book-Keeping by Double En- 
try, adapted to Commission Business, as 
it is conducted in the United States of 
America, designed for mercantile young 
men. 

By Charles Gerisher. New-Yorl^ 
E. Conrad, 8vo. 

The Blind Farmer and his Children. 
By Mi-s. Hofland, Author of The Son of 
a Genius, &ic. New- York, W. B. Gilley, 
ISmo.pp. 144. 

This is an agreeable and affecting little 
story. It is the last of several written by 
Mrs Hofland, with a very obvious and excel- 
lent design,— to inculcate meral truth and in- 
duce good actions, by virtuous examples and 
elevated mdtives. The author declares her- 
self to have been induced to the iuventioa 
of this tale, by the approbation which Mr. 
and Miss Edgeworth, and many other en- 
lightened persons have bestowed on her 
former works Inspired by such praise, it is 
to be wished that she had more perfectly 
imitated the pure style and wdl defined 
thoughts of one wh» is a model in this kind 
of writing ; to be the subject, however, of 
this praise, and to deserve it, is sufficient to 
prepossess the reader in favour of Mrs Hot- 
land, and of a book which professes to im- 
prove the hearts and refine the taste of the 
young. The history of the Blind Farmer s 
family resembles in its spirit the sweeUiess 
and tenderness of Simple Susan. It exhibits 
the same virtues, industry, patience, and be- 
nevolence,— it commends the interest of the 
poor, to the protection of the rich and pow- 
erful, and instructs that dependent class, that 
they may hope for the aid of the affluent, « 
they practise the virtue^ which are equally 
the duty of all,— and shows that the desire 
of mental improvement, the enlargement oi 
knowledge, and the habit of self-cultivatiop, 
which give the highest pleasures that Uie 
rich can feel, shed comfort on the lowest 
state the poor cai^ suffer. 
E. R 

Blunt's Stranger's Guide to the City of 
New-York. Comprising a Descriptioa 
of Public Buildings, DweUing-Houses, in- 
cluding Population, Streets, Markets, 
Public Amusements, the Bay, Harbour, 
Docks, Ships, J^rts and Fortifications 
With an- Account of the Literary, Ptiuo- 
sophical, Medical, Law, Religious, ana 
Benevolent Institutions, Commercial *jS- 
tablishments. Manufactures, f V 
which is prefixed, an Histoncal Sketcn, 
General Description, Plan and Extent ol 
the City. With an Appendix, contaimng 
the Time of Sailing, and P^R^f*"^^^^^^^ 
Steam-Boats, Stages, kc. with the Fares . 
Rates and R-},-ulations of 
.CJoaciiiigr^Carters, Porters, Chimu^ 
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Sweepers, Ifeigh-Masters and Measur- 
ers : Market Regulations, Assize of 
Bread, Money Tables, Corporation Laws 
and Ordinances, Inspectors of Native 
Produce, Masters and Wardens of the 
Port, Pilots, Slave Regulations, &.C. 
Einhellished with a Plan of the City, 
and Cn$;ra7ings of Public Buildings. 
New-York, Printed for, and Pubhshed 
by Edmund M. Blunt, 24mo. pp. 308. 

Ibis IS a very uspful publication ; full and 
accurate. The body of the work is impor- 
tant to the stranger, as it points out what- 
ever is worthy of f lamination in the city, 
and, also, the readiest means of access to the 
repositories of literature and the arts. The 
appendix contains an abstract of the mnnl- 
cipal regulations of New-York, and will be^ 
fonnd a great convenience both to the resi-' 
dent and foreigner, as it enables them to 
guard against imposition, and points out the 
prope'. modes of redressing the iu juries, to 
which every person, ignorafit of the law, is 
continnally liable. It contaias well-execut 
ed engraved views of some of the most con- 
siderable public buildings, and is accompa- 
tiied by au excellent map. which exhibits not 
only a plan of the city, but also a directory 
to all toe public buildings of every descrip- 
lioa. T. . 

Placide, a Spanish Tale ; translated 
from Les Batfrufecasof Madame De Gen- 
lis, by Alexander Jamieson. New-York, 
Kirk && Mercein, l£mo. pp. 143. 



This is an interestiog work, written with 
great feeling, containing striking views of 
civilized society, as ftxistiug in Europe, and 
exhibnirtg the advan'flgts and disadvan- 
tages — the abuses and t m pro veoi eats, i.ici- 
deut to that state of society, in stront;and 
, fine contiast of light and shade. The doc- 
trine contained in the work is equally true 
and important, and explained with great 
power of thought, and felicity of illustra- 
tion. 

The Adopted Daughter ; A Talc for 
Young Person^. By Miss Sandhani, Au- 
thor of the Twin Sisters, &,c. JN'ew- 
York, W. B. Gilley, 18mo. pp. 172. 

This tale seems to have been written for 
very young persons,— to such it may be in- 
teresting. 

Sketches of Lower Canada, Historical 
and Descriptive ; with tlie Author's re- 
collection of the soil and aspect ; the mo- 
rals, habits and religious institutions of 
that isolated country ; during a tour to 
Quebec, in the month of July, 1817. 
By Joseph Sansom, Esq. Member ol tae 
American Philosophical Society, Author 
of Letters from Europe, &c. New- 
York, Kirk U Mercein, 12mo. pp. 316. 

We have not yet had leisure to read this 
volume, which from the setting forth of th^ 
title page claims more ronsi'**rai»on llian 
we should be able to give it in this catalogue . 
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REPORT OF DISEASES TREATED AT THE PUBLIC DISPENSARY, 
JSEW YORK, DURING THE MONTH SEPTEMBER, 1817. 



ACUTE DISEASES. 

FEBRIS Intermittens, {InUrmiUent Fe- 
ver,) 13; Synocha, (inftamimatory Fe- 
««r,) 1; Febiris Continua, {Continued Fever y) 
8; FeHm lo fantum Remittens, (Jnfanlile Re- 
»i/tcn< Fever^) 12 ; Hernia Humoralis, 3 ; 
rnl^gmone, {Inflammation,) 3 ; Otitis, {In- 
fimmoHonof the Ear,) 1; Ophthalmia, (fn- 

tnmationofthe Eyei)4; Cyoanche Tousil- 
is, {Inflammation of the Throat,) 1 ; Bron- 
chitis, (Inflammation of the Bronchice.) 1; 
PaeuraoDia, (Inflammation of the Chest,) 4 ; 
Pneumonia Typhoides, 1 ; Mastitis, (Inflam- 
wo/ion of the Female Breast,) 1 ; Splenitis, 
Onflammationof the Spleen.) 1; Rheumatis- 
«os, ( Rheumaltsm,) 3 *, Cholera, 2 ; Dvsen- 
teria, {Dysentery,) 5 ; Erysipelas, {St. Antho- 
Fire,) 3 ; Vaccinia, {Kine Pock,) 6 ; Den- 
^^iOf {Teething,) 2. 
CHRONIC AND LOCAL DISEASES. 
Astkenia, {Debility,) 3 ; Vertigo, 6 ; Cepha- 
•wpa, {Head-achf) 6; Dyspepsia, {Indiges- 
wn,) 15 ; Gastrodynia, (^Paininthe Stomach,) 
*^;; Enter«dynia, {Pain in the Intestines,) 5 ) 
Mhw, {Colic,) 3; Obstipatio, {Costiveness,) 
15 j Pvdysis, (Palsy,) 1 ; EpUepsia, (Epi- 



lepsy,) 3; Hysteria, (Hysterics,) 3 ; Ophthal- 
mia Chronica, (CVirowic Inflammation of th^ 
Eyes,)3 \ Cynanthe Tonsillaris Chronical; 
Catarrhus, (Catarrh,) 1 ; Brenchitis Chrorn'- 
ca, 5; Asthma et Dyspnoea. (.Asthma and 
Difficult Breathing,) 2 ; Phthisis Pulmojta- 
lis, (Pulmonary Consumption,) & ; Hepatitis 
Chronica* ( Cronie Inflammation of the Liver ) 
1 ; Rheumatisnius ChroniiMis, ( Chronic Rheu- 
malism,) 8; Pleurorjyuia, 3; Lumbago, 9.; 
Haemoptysis, ( Spittiiifr of Blood.) 2 ; Dysen* 
teria Chronica, 12; Diarrhoea, 27 ; Amenor- 
rhcca, 9; Ischuria, (Retention ff Urine ) 1 ; 
Dysiiria, (Difficulty of Urine,) 1 ; Litliiasia, 
(Gravel,) 1; Plethora, 2; Anasarca, {Drop- 
sy,) 1; Hydarthrus, (White Swelling,) 3; 
Vermes, (Worms.) 15 ; Syphilis, 16; Urilhri- 
tis Vinilenla, S ; Phyniosis, 1; Tumor, 3; 
Hernia Ifiguinalis, 2; Luxatio, 2; Stremma, 
(Sprain,) 1; Contusio, {Bruise J 7 ; Vulims, 
(Wound.) 5 ; Abscessus. (Abscess,) 3; Ulcus, 
(Ulcer,) 17 ; Fistula in Perineo, 1; Odontal- 
gia, 12 ; Sepra Venerea, 1 ; Ptoriasis, 1 ; 
Ptoriasis Gyrate Venerea, 1; Euythena, 1: 
Urticaria, {Ntttle Rash,) 1 ;Impttigo, 3 ; Por- 
rigo, 4; Scabies et Prurigo, 11; Herpes, Ij 
Aphthae, 1 j Eruptione^ Varic8e> 6. ^ 
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. The change of of (emperature during Sep- 
tember, has^ been considerable, but not fre- 
quent. A prolongation of the summer heats, 
^vith occasional cairns, marlced the first 
twelve days: on the 13th the weather be- 
came more cool, and continued temperate, 
or moderately warm, throughout the remain- 
der of the month. The winds, though mostly 
from the south and southwest, have been 
somewhat various and irregular, as is usual 
about the time of the afttumnai equinox, 
when mope or less revolution and commo- 
tion take place in the wh(4e atmosphere, 
accompanied, generally, with one or two 
storms. Tiic whole quantity of rain that 
has fallen in this month was equal to 4 iuches 
and 6 10, being little more than half the quan- 
tity for August — Showers occurred on the 
6th, nth. i2lh, 17th, and 27th; a considera- 
ble rain through the night of the 14th, a more 
heavy one on the Idth, and 16th, and again 
on the 23d and 24: — no thunder storms, but 
incessant lightning during the evening of the 
11th. The highest temperature has been 
83*'; lowest 48®; greatest diurnal variation 
18° ; mean temperature of the morning, 6(P 
ahd 3-100; of the afternoon, 7 1'» and 70 100; 
at sunset, 67*^ and 83-100; — ^greatest eleva- 
tion of the mercury in the Barometer, 30 
inches and 35-100; greatest depression, 29 
inches, and 36-100. 

Both the diseases and the mortality of this 
month have, in the aggregate, increased, 
but not to any considerable extent, of so as 
materially to impair the public health. — The 
autumnal season, in this climate, generally 
brings with it an augmentation of diseases, — 
and is particularly favourable to the exten- 
sion, or at least to the continuance of fevers, 
dysenteries and diarrhoeas. Among the more 
obvious causes that contribute to, and tend 
to produce this morbid influence of the au- 
tumn, may be reckoned the impaired ener- 
gies of the constitution itself, induced by the 
debilitating power of excessive heat, conti- 
nually operating during the preceding sum- 
mer months ; the diminution of t^erspiration ; 
the sudden reduction of external terapera- 
rature; the variable state of the weather; 
and lastly, the impure condition of the sur- 
rounding atmosphere, which, at that time, 
is more generally loaded with noxious mias- 
' mata, exhaled from large quantities of decay- 
ing or putrilying animal and vegetable mat- 
ter. 

The diseases that have principally prevail- 
ed, during September, were fevers, and dis- 
orders of the primal vias, chiefly in the form 
of dysetitery, diarrhoea, and dyspepsia, with 
most of its consequent affections. There has 
also been some ii:termixture of inflammatory 
and especially rheumatic complaints. 

Cholera, though on the decline, was not 
infrequent in the early part of the month ; 
but it pe»pidly diminished after the cessation 
of hot weather, and has almost entirely dis- 
appeared within the last two weeks. Pys- 
entary and diarrhoea have, on the contrary, 
rather increased iu frequency, but have ex- 



hibited no very obvidus cliafnge of character, 
except a great proneness to degenerate into 
the chronic form. Some cases of diarrhoea 
were accompanied with large dejections of 
bile; but in the majority of instances, the 
complaint was without any preternatural 
increase of biliary secretion, and oftentimes 
seemed to be owing principally to a vvant of 
doe tone in the intestines themselves. And 
indeed, a relaxation of weakness or the intes- 
tines, produced by the hot season, may be 
cdnsidered as the most general predisposing 
cause of these autumnal complaints of the 
bowels. Hence it is, that dysentaries and 
diarrhoeas with us, seldom begin to prevail 
much till towards the conclusion of summer 
or beginning of autumn, when the hot wea- 
ther constantly acting for several months 
together, has had its full influence in debili- 
tating the animal system ; — and they do not 
cease before the approach of winter, when 
the corroborant power of atmospheric cold 
has braced 4]p the solids and implanted new 
vigor in the constitution. 

Fevers have continued to make their ap- 
pearance under a variety of forms ; and have 
more frequently shown marks of degeneracy, 
or a stronger tendency to assume the charac- 
teristics of the malignant or putrid type. 
Some have exhibited malignant symptoms 
from the very commencement, being attend- 
ed with anxious and difficult respiration, hot 
and offensive breath, brown dry tongue, pun- 
gent heat of skin, violent pains of the head, 
confusion of ideas, or stupor. 

In some few cases of remittent and conti- 
nued fevers, a diarrhoea accompanied them 
during the three or four first days, and pro- 
bably arose not merely from congestion, pro- 
duced during the cold fit, but also from the 
usual tendency of the humours to flow to- 
wards the intestinal canal, when in a relaxed 
and debilitated state. In one instance in 
which this symptom existed, it was almost 
immediately relieved by venesection. 

The remittent, judging from Dispensary 
Practice, has been the most general form of 
fever ; and has assumed, in different indivi- 
duals, a sub-inflammatory, bilious, or putrid 
diathesis. In the two former kinds, the use 
of the lancet was, in a few instances, bad 
recourse to in the beginning of the first stage 
of the fever, and with decided advantage. 

From a review of the diseases of the three 
last month-ij it appears that we have had fe- 
vers, which have assumed all the different 
forms, or types, that usually occur in this 
climate. The writer is happy to have it in 
his power to state, that we have not, in addi- 
tion to these, been alarmed by the appear- 
ance of that occasional visiter and scourge of 
our city, the yellow or pestilential fever. The 
unfavourable state of the summer season, 
.being accompanied with great and continued 
heat, along with frequent., and oftentimes 
heavy rains; the early occurrence of yellow 
fever in the West- India Islands; its subse- 
quent appearance in some of the southern 
ports of the United States ; and the report of 
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the existence of some cases at our Quaran- 
tine Ground, introduced by vesselj coming 
from infj^cted ports, all concurred to indicate 
approaching danger- and to excite serious 
apprehensions. But by the strict enforce- 
ment of Quarantine Regulations to guard 
against the introduction of contagion, from 
abroa(i, the city of New-York has again es- 
caped a visitation of this dreadful pestilence. 

As the avowed object of these Reports, is 
a history of the weather and prevailing dis- 
eases, with details of practical facts and ob- 
servations,— the w riter forbears to enter upon 
any formal discussion or examination of the 
imjiortant questions which liave divided the 
medical profession of this country, as to the 
nature and origin of this pestilential disease : 
whether it be contagious or non-contagious; 
whether it be a foreign or domestic produc- 
tion; a disease of a peculiar and specific 
character, originating only in tropical cli- 
mates, or merely our common autumnal re- 
mittent, rendered more violent and fatal 
from local impurities, from a deranged state 
of th« atmosphere, or from other accidental 
circumstances. It may, however, be proper 
to add, that our city, during the last season, 
has been under the influence of all the 
causes* which the advocates for domestic 



* These causes are a continuance of heat 
and moisture, with a quantity of decaying 
animal and vegetable matter. With regard 
to the two former of these, it must suffice to 
observe, that it will scarcely be denied that 
tbey have, during the last season, existed to 
an extent quite equal to that of some of the 
years in which yellow fever has appeared: — 
and as to animal and vegetable filth, it may 
safely be said, that our city has seldom, if 
ever, presented a greater abundance! In 
addition to other nuisances, our streets, 
docks, wharves and market places, have 
been notoriously foul. So great, inded, was 
the annoyance, and so serious the apprehen- 
sions from some of these sources ef disease, 
that we witnessed the extraordinary and un- 
usual occurrence of a presentment of the 
" Grand Jury," in behalf of the people of the 
city and county of New- York, actually pre- 
ferred against the guardians of the public 
health, the Mayor and Corporation, for dere- 
liction of duty, in not interposing th^ir autho- 
rity, in order to remove and prevent, as far 
as possible, these several nuisances, so ob- 
noxious to the health of the city. In the 
said "presentment of the Grand Jury," 
among other things, it is remarked that, "at 
no time for many years has the public health 
been exposed to greater danger, from pools 
of stagnant water, carcases of dead animals, 
and large heaps of street manure, which are 
suffered to remain in the very heart of thb 



origin, have considered necessary for the 
production of yellow fever, and yet it has 
not occurred; from which the conclusion 
must follow, that either these causes ero not 
in themselves sufficient, or else that " similar 
causes have, in the present instance, ceased 
to produce similar effects." 

The deaths recorded in the New York bills 
of mortii^ity for September, are as follows : 

Abscess, 1 ; Apoplexy, 3 ; Asthenia, 1 ; 
Cancer, 1; Caries, 1 ; Child Bed, 1 ; Cholera 
Morbus, 2 ; Consumption, 61 ; Convulsions, 
20 ; Diarrhoea, 9 ; Drinking Cold Water, 1 j 
Dropsy, 5 ; Dropsy In the Head, D ; Dropsy 
in tne Chest, 1 ; Drowned, 6 : 'Dysentery, 
23 ; Inflammatory Fever, 1 ; Intermittent 
Fever, 2 ; Hectic Fever, 1 ; Remittent Fe- 
ver, 3 ; TyphusFever, 21 ; Infantile Flux, 6 ; 
Haemoptysis, 1; Haemorrhage, 2; Hive?, 
3 ; Inflammation of the Bowels, 6 ; Inflam- 
mation of the Brain, 2 ; Inflammation of the 
Chest, 2 ; Inflammation of the Liver, 4 ; In- 
flammation of the Stomach, 1 ; Insanity, 1 ; 
Intemperance, 6; Killed, 1; Marasmus, 3; 
Mortification, 2; Nervous Disease, 1; Old 
Age, 10 ; Palsy, 2 ; Peripneumony, 1 ; Quin- 
sy, 1 ; Rickets, 1 ; Scrophula, 8 ; Sprue, 7 ; 
Still Born, 17 ; Sudden Death, 1 ; Suicide, 1; 
Tabes Mesenterica, 4; Teething, 3^, Un- 
known, 4 ; Worms, 1.— Total, 259. 

Of whom there died, 73 of and ander the 
age of 1 year ; 37 between 1 and 2 years ; 
13 between 2 and 6 ; 8 between 6 and 10 ; 
17 between 10 and 20 ; 23 between 20 and 
30 ; 18 between 30 and 40 ; 25 between 40 
and 50; 18 between 60 and 60; 8 between 
60 and 70 ; 8 between 70 and 80 ; 8 between 
80 and 90 ; and 1 of a 100. 

JACOB DYCKMAN, M. D. 
mw York, September mh. 1817. 



populous city, and at this season of the year, 
when the Board of Health invite the serious 
attention of the citizens * to the means pro 
vided by law for the purpose of guarding 
against malignant and pestilential diseases;* 
And the Jurors, aforesaid, do further present, 
that at the intersection of Orange and Leo- 
nard streets down to Collect street; in Col- 
lect street down to Canal street; in and 
across Canal street nearly to the foot of Hes- 
ter street, down to the river, diverse miry, 
offensive and unwholesome places remain, 
and are permitted, to the great danger of the 
public health, and annoyance of the people 
thereabout inhab!. ig; and so the Jurors, 
aforesad, do present < the Mayor, Aldermen 
and Commonalty, of the city of New- York,* 
for permitting the said places and streets 
aforesaid, which remain to the great danger 
of the good pedple, and to the great scandal 
of the city of New- York." 
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been conspicuoui in tbe clouds to-day. The 
long lines of cirru^^tendinK to either borizon, 
large well defined twainclouds to leeward, 
and waineclouds in the intermediate region 
of the atmosphere, formed a character of 
aky contrasted to the rapid productions of 
rainclonds and showers which had gone on 
almost every day for a week befoi-e.— The 
barometer was stationary nearly all day, 
and till midnight, at 2943. 

The Journal of Augsburgb of the 8th ult 
bas published the following observations 
made in the Observatory of that city : — 
« On the 7th inst. at 42 minutes past eight in 
the evening, Professor Stark observed, in a 
serene sky, a luminous band, of a colour 
similar to the Milky Way, in the direction of 
the head of Serpentarius, in the consteila- 
^on Hercules; and which passing below the 
Vorthei'n Crown, and then between the tail 
of the Great Bear, and the head of the Little 
Bear, ended in the star Alpha of the Dragon. 
Its length was 71 degrees, and Us breadth, 
almost everywhere uniform, was two appa- 
rent diameters of the Mooft. This pheeno^ 
menon, which had a sreat resemblance to 
the proloDgation which rapidly took place 
on the 13th of September 1811, in the tail of 
the great comet, disappeared at 68 minutes 
past eight From this moment until one 
o'clock in the morning the Professor observ- 
ed that the nebulous part No. 8, of the com 
stellation of the Buckler of Sobiesky, when 
the luminous band had commenced, seemed 
to be surrounded with an aureola greater, 
more lively, and more sparking than usual. 

The great spot or crevice, which appeared 
on the 23d of July last on the sun's disk, dis- 
appeared on the 4th of August. There were 
afterwards formed a great number of small 
spotsi arranged in several groups, which Pro- 
fessor Stark intends to describe in a work 
which he proposes to publish soon. 

Among the rare events of the present age, 
lew have happened more rare, or interesting 
than the following. 

A person who had made a considerable 
fortune in Philadelphia, as a butcher, went on 
board one of the last ships from Amsterdam, 
which had a number of German redemp- 
tioners, for the purpose of purchasing one to 
assist him in his business. After examining 
the physiognomy of several of the passen- 
gers, without being able to please himself, 
his attention was arrested by the tranquil and 
composed countenance of a man rather ad- 
vanced in years, but with much appearance 
of strength and activity. Not less pleased 
with the conversation of the German than 
v.'ith his eiterior, he described the purpose 
for which he wanted a servant, and obtained 
the man's consent to purchase his inden- 
tures, provided he would also purchase those 
of his wife, who had accompanied him. 
The parties then went ashore to complete 
the business, attended by the captain ; and 



upon the names of the persdns being men- 
tioned, to insert them in the writings, they 
were the same with those of the purchaser's 
fathef and mother; and, upon further inqui- 
ry, he ascertained them to be, in fact, his fa- 
ther and mother, the latter declaring, that if 
he was their son, he had a remarkable mole 
upon his left arm— which proved to be the 
case ! It is added, that nothing could sur- 
pass the joy of all parties. The Providence 
of God has snatched the venerable pair 
from poverty and servitude, and conducted 
them to plenty and independence, under the 
protection of an effectionate son. He, it 
seems, bad run away from his parents when 
quite a boy, and from the contiuual wars in 
Europe neither had ever heard of the other 
since. Raleigh Reg, 

TO CORRESPOI^DENTS. 

C. is right in his suggestion and in his 
emendation. 

We are obliged to Corrector for pointing 
out an error in the review of the Manual ot 
Botany in our last number. He informs us 
that Mr. Eaton, so far from having been a 
lecturer in Yale College, only attended the 
lectures given in that institution, for a short 
time. 

Mr. M. Nash's communication on tlie 
subject of determining the latitude and longi- 
tude of places on the land, with the mean of 
bis observations on the latitude of the City 
Hall, which was received too late for inser- 
tion in this number, shall appear in our next. 

We have on band a communication from 
oar valued correspondent, J. A. M. but do 
not consider it quite suited to our columns, 
although we approve its tenor. We shall be 
happy to hear from him on any topic . that 
falls within our range. 

Democritus will perceive that we have 
taken as much notice of a late occurence at 
the Theatre as is requisite at present. We 
agree with him, that the managers of the 
•play-house stand exactly on a par with the 
players in regard to their responsibility to the 
public, and shall always exercise the same 
freedom of animadversion in regard to them. 

Several interesting communications on 
file, shall a{)pear in our next. 

The Malhemaiical Department is unavoida- 
bly oraltled in this number. . 

Corrections in JVo. 6, vol. I. p. 427. where 
it is mentioned that Richard's Dictionary 
does not contain modern improvements, 
strike out Wiildenow, Acharius and Smith, 
since they appear to have been consulted. 

Vol, I. p. 435, for Gen. Hawkins, read 
General Humphreys. 

ERRATA. 

Page 13, of this Number, fpr * such a trick' 
read * such a truth.^ 
P. 27. Vol. 2. for court read cour. 
P. aai-ypL?. for ballot read balUt, 
igitized by VjOOQ IC 
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AnT.l. ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 



Sarvty of the progress and actual slate of as was every thing else ; but nevertlieless, 

Natural Sciences in the United that first period of their cultivation was 

States of America, from the be^n- adorned by the following eminent or wor- 

ning of this century <o the present time, thy writers,Winthrop, Franklin, Jefferson, 

INTRODUCTION, Rittcnhouse, Clayton, Bartram, Walter, 

MERCHANTS feel an interest in Barton, Muhlenberg, Priestley 4)rs. Mitch- 
trade, poets in literature, painters ill^Colden, Garden, Marshall, Carver, Bel- 
Hi pictures, every one in the objects con- knap, Cutler, fee. and among the visiters 
ttected with his pursuits and labours : it is or travellers, Catesby, John Mitchill, 
therefore very natural, that those who Kalm, Bosc, CastigKone, Vieill«t, Palis- 
have devoted a share of their attention to sot-Beauvais, Volney , Mason, Mackenzie, 
the noble pursuits of science, should like- Frazer, Dupratz, Charlevoix, Michaux, 
wise feel a desire to take an occasional Schoepf, &/C. — some of whom belong to 
survey of the progress, situation, and both centuries, and will be noticed again 
prospects of the various branches of sci- hereafter. 

ence, which they may have undertaken Since 1800, a great impulse has been 
to cultivate, as well to ascertain their given to some branches of these sciences ; 
positive advances as their relative im- many societies have been established for 
provements. the purpose of fostering their study ; mu- 
Among sciences, those connected with seums have been formed in many cities ; 
the natural and material objects of the professorship established to teach every 
universe, claim of course a conspicuous branch ; and, at present, a great number 
rank, since they relate to every thing of young and able observers or writers be- 
which we perceive, or which falls under gin to appear every where, who bid fair to 
the observations of our senses. Even the reflect honour on themselves and their 
uumberless arts which human- ingenuity country. To encourage the disposition 
has devised, for the purpose of imitating which is manifesting itself is the design 
or modifying those objects, ought to class of this review. The record of the labours 
with them ; but custom separates them, of their predecessors, whilst it is a grateful 
while it acknowledges their intimate con- tribute for past services, will tend to ex- 
nexion, and absolute dependance. Natu- cite the emulation of the rising generation, 
ral Sciences are therefore limited to three and may serve to enlarge the ideas of En- 
treat branches: Cosmony, or Natural ropean writers, in reference to our gene- 
History, which enables us to distinguish, ral and national character, 
describe, value, and employ the natural All those who pursue the noble palh of 
objects and bodies : Physics, or Natural natural knowledge are united by a fri«^nd- 
Philosophy, which teaches us their func- ly bond'; although strangers, although 
tions, laws, and phenomena: Chemistry, distant, - as soon as they become known 
or Natural Analysis, which decomposes to each other, either personally or by 
and recomposes them, reaching the ele- fame, they are friends : it is our object, 
ments of nature. They are divided into if practicaWe, to strengthen those ties, not 
many collateral branches, such as Astro- meftly among ourselves, but bet^\ een 
nomy, Geonomy, Botany,. Zoology, Op- American and European writers, 
tics. Statics, &LC. which, are again subdi- Let no national rivalry interfere — it 
yi&ed into numberless minor branches. ought to ^ unknown among men of en- 
In the last century these sciences were lightened and enlarged minds : and let no 
yet in their infancy in the United States, mean jealousy arise among oui-selves-ai' 
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can never be fostered by the generous and 
the wise. But above all let us disregard 
those snarlers and sneerers, whose pro- 
found ignorance prevents them from con- 
ceiving the scope and use of our pui-suits, 
and without allowing ourselves to deviate 
from the honourable paths of knowledge 
and improvement, let us steadily persevere 
in observing, collecting, and imparting, 
useful facts and truths — ^in improvmg our- 
selves and mankind. 

We shall divide this subject into two 
parts : first, collective improvements and 
labours — second, individual labours and 
discoveries, concluding by some remarks 
on what remains to be done. 
Part I. Collective Improvememta and 
labours. 

At the beginning of this century there 
were only three learned societies in 
the United States, which included natu- 
ral sciences within their range ; and even 
they did not assume their study aa tjic 
base of tlieir labours. 

These were the Philosophical Society, 
at Philadelphia, founded in 1744; the 
American Acadfemy of Arts and Sciences, 
at Boston, founded in 1780, and the Con- 
necticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
founded in 1799. Some other societies 
had directed their pursuits towards some 
of the auxiliary branches ; such as the 
Agricultural Societies of Charleston, and 
Massachusetts, the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Useful Arts and Agricultupe, 
Stc. of Albany, and several Medical or 
Chemical Societies in dififerent cities. 

While these societies are mentioned, it 
will not be improper to notice their la- 
bours in this century. The Philosophi- 
cal Society pf Philadelphia has published 
three volumes of transactions m 1802, 4 
and 6, containing many valuable comoiu- 
nications ; but it has proraulged nothing 
since, and the Magellanic premium, of 
which it has the disposal, has not been 
awarded for many years. The Academy 
of Arts and Sciences of Boston has pub- 
lished two volumes of transactions, 2d. 
and 8d. The Society of Albany has 
published, occasionally, some tracts con- 
nected with its views. The Connecticut 
Academy has published a volume of 
transactions in 1810. The other socie- 
ties have not published any thing to our 
knowledge; but they have probably been 
instriuncntal in imparting knowledge to 
their meipbers, ana nourishing a tast^for 
their pursuits. 

Since 1800 the following learned socie- 
ties have been established, im)stly, as 
will be perceived, for the cul^ation of 
matural sdeaceB.- 



Hie lAnnean Soetety of Philadelphia^ 
founded in 1804: whose first president 
was Dr. Ben]. Barton, and whose actual 
president is Dr. W. P. C. Barton. It has 
not been very active, and had even be- 
come nearly extinct ; but has lately been 
revived- None of its labours have been 
published except an address of the first 
president 

7%e Linnean Sodeiy of Boston, found- 
ed in 18**. Its actual president is Judge 
Davis : it has not published any transact* 
Hons. 

The Columbian Chemical Society of 
Philadelphia, founded in 1811, which has 
published a volume of memoirs in 1815, 

The Literary and Philosophical Society 
of JSTeW'Yark, founded in 1814. Presi- 
dent, Dr. Dewitt Clinton. It has been 
very active, has published in 1815 a first 
volume of transactions highly valuable, 
and is preparing a second for the press. 

The Literary and Philosophical Society 
of Charleston, founded towards 1814.. 
President, Stephen Elliot, who has pub- 
lished his Introductory Discourse. 

The Academy of MUural Scieneet of 
Pkikuielphia, established in 1815. Presi- 
dent, Mr. Patterson : the members meet 
weekly, and instruct each other by lec- 
tures; an example worthy of imitation. 
It has formed a museum ; and since May, 
1817, has begun to issue a monthly sheet, 
under the name of Journal of the Acade^ 
my of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 
and after the plan of the bulletins of the 
Philomatic Society of Paris, which is the 
first of its kind in the United States, and 
will materially contribute to spread natu- 
ral knowledge. 

The Cabinet of Sciences, of Philadel- 
phia, established in 1815. President, 
Dr. Clymer. Nearly on the plan of the 
foregoing society ; but not so active, it has 
undertaken to form a botanical garden. 

The Columbian Iristitute, of Washing- 
ton, was established in 1816 : the presi- 
dent is Dr. Cutbush ; it has for its object 
to encourage the cultivation of sciences 
and arts ; but as it meets only twice a 
year, it will pot be able to l>ecome of 
much avail. 

Tkt Lyceum of Natural History, of 
New- York, was k>rmed in 1817: Presi-* 
dent, Dr. Mitchill-^t holds weekly meet^ 
ings. Within a few months^ this society, 
by the activity of its members, has begun 
a museum, and an herbarium : it has ap- 
pointed lecturers on all the branches of 
Natural History, and travelling commit- 
tees, and proposes to publish its transac- 
tions in a short tune. 

Besides the above, another^leanied so- 
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ciety, under the name of School of Arts 
and Literature, has been established at 
Cincinnati, in Ohio, towards 1814; but 
we are unacquainted with its officers or 
labours: it deserves attention, however, 
as the first instance of such an institution 
in the Western States. 

Several other minor 'societies, Ibr auxi- 
liary branches of natural sciences, 
have likewise been established at differ^ 
ent periods; such as, the ^Agricultural 
Society of Phtladdphia, of which Judge 
Peters is the worthy president, and 
which ha^ been very active, having pub- 
lished t^vo volumes of important papers : 
the Historical Society of JVew- York, which 
has lately assumed the subject of natural 
history, and formed a museum, &.c. — ^be- 
sides some new Medical Societies, to 
whose lot it falls to elucidate the natural 
history of man ; and three Botanical So- 
cieties in Utica, Philadelphia, and Boston, 
lately established. 

The collective labours of these socie- 
ties have been surpassed by the personal 
labours of their members, and other indi- 
viduals, which we shall notice at length 
in the second part : but we mean to give 
here an account of the gradual means 
entiployed by tiiem. 

Only two small museums of natural 
history existed in the United States in 
1800, m Philadelphia and Boston. TheSe 
establishments, which increase the taste 
for natural beings, or even create it, 
when the simple survey of nature cannot 
inspire it, have become numerous and 
splendid of late ; some of them begin to 
equal the best European museums ; 
among which, those of Peale in Philadel- 
phia, and Scudder in New- York, deserve 
particular notice for elegance of taste and 
abundance of objects. There are also 
public museums and menageries,or exhibi- 
tions of living animals, in the following ci- 
ties : Boston, Salem, Baltimore, Charles- 
ton, Norfolk, Lexington, New-Haven, &tc. 
They have all been collected by indi- 
vidual exertions, and the liberal patron- 
ace of the public has generally well reward- 
ed them ; in some instances kgislative'or 
municipal patronage has been extended 
•to them, by the grant of suitable rooms, &c. 

Private collections are increasing every 
day in number and value ; almost every 
University and College has a small mu- 
seum, or a collection of minerals, shells, 
fcc. : many gentlemen and ladies begin to 
delight in procuring collections, which 
has a general tendency to increase the 
taste for rational and innocent amuse- 
ments. Among those private coUections, 
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the following desenre notice, a& the most 
rich and valuable. The mineralogical 
collections of Dr. Bruce in New- York, 
of Col. Oibbs, in the museum of the His- 
torical Society of New-York, and of 
Yale College at New-Haven, kc. The 
conchological collections of John G. Bo- 
gert, Esq. of New- York, and of the Acade- 
my of Natural Sciences, in Philadelphia, 
&.C. The entomological collections of 
Mr. Say in Philadelphia, of Mr. Torrey 
in New- York, fe-c The general coUeo 
tions of Dr. Mitchill in the University of 
New -York, of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia, &tc. 

Herbariums, or collections of specimens 
of plants, have been made by many, but 
they are generally confined to American 
plants; the most valuable are those of 
the late Rev. Di;. Henry Muhlenberg, in 
the possession of his son. Dr. Muhlenberg 
of Lancaster, of Mr. Elliot of Charleston, 
of Mf. CoUins of Philadelphia, of Dr. 
Eddy of New- York, of Dr. Bigelow of 
Boston, of Dr. W. P. C. Barton of Phila- 
delphia, of Mr. Torrey of New- York, of 
Mr. Rafinesque of New- York, &c. 

Botanical gardens are connected with 
botany, medicine, agriculture, horticul- 
ture, andbecome useful appendages there- 
to, when properly directed ; but no such 
public gardens have been endowed as yet 
iii the tJnited States, upon the liberal Eu- 
ropean system. Mr. Bartram's private 
botanical garden was perliaps the only 
one in existence at the beginning of thig 
century ; since which period many similar 
private gardens have sprung, such as Mr, 
W. Hamilton's at the Woodlands, near 
Philadelphia, Dr. Hosack's at Elgin, near 
New- York, several in the vicinity of Bos- 
ton, and one in Charleston, &c. The 
garden of Elgin has lately been purchased 
by the legislature of New-York, and 
given to the University ; buf it is much 
to be regretted, that it has meanwhile 
been neglected, and almost destroyed, be- 
cause no able director was appointed. 
Several new botanical gardens are in 
contemplation, by subscription, in Phila- 
delphia, New -York, and elsewhere ; but 
unless they are liberally endowed, they 
will not become of permanent utility* 
The botanical garden at Cambridge, 
forms however a partial exception, and is 
an useful appendage of that University. 

Gardens on a more moderate scale, 
but not less useful, are common near 
Charleston, Alexandria, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, New- York, Boston, fcc. where 
useful and ornamental plants, trees, and 
seeds are raised for sale : those Of 
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Macmahoti near Gcrmantown, and of Mr. 
Prince at Flushing, &-c. may be quoted 
as examples. The establishments more 
closely connected with agriculture, such 
as nurseries, seed-stores, &ic. have also 
* increased in proportion, among which tlie 
nursery of fruit trees of Mr. Cox, near 
Burlington in New- Jersey, has ranked 
among the most valuable. 

Agriculture, the base of our real wealth, 
is or course attended to with unceasing 
care, and a few worthy individuals, such as 
Chancellor Livingston, Dr. Mease, Judge 
Peters, John Lowell, Esq. Stc. have been 
endeavouring to study it and teach it as 
a science ; but their attempts have gene- 
rally failed, because the great mass of 
farmers conceive they know enough! 
Enliehtened proprietors and farmers, are 
not however, willing to admit of im- 
provements, and to allow their practice 
to be directed by a wise theory. 

Horticulture, both practical and oma- 
mentiil, is likewise become fashionable 
among our wealthy citizens. The cultiva- 
tion of our native ornamental plants and 
shrubs is spreading everywhere, and 
exotics are not neglected ; green-houses 
are quite common, and some hot-houses 
are to be found in the vicinity of every city. 

Extensive public libraries, on a liberal 
plan, had been established last century ; 
they have gradually increased their stock 
of books, where valuable materials for 
the study of natural sciences are to be 
met; those of Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
New-York, and Boston, hold the first 
rank. The libraries of Hospitals, Colle- 
ges, &c. have likewise been materially and 
usefully increased; the libraries of Dr. 
Benjamin Barton, and Dr. Hosack, have 
been purchased by the hospitals of Phila- 
delphia and New- York, and are exceed- 
ingly rich in rare books of natural history. 

Most tow/is, and even many villages, 
have established circulating or subscrip- 
tion libraries on improved plans ; they 
convey useful publications into every coi'- 
ner of the Union. Atheneums have \yeen 
formed in Boston, Philadelphia, Lexing- 
ton, and elsewhere, whose object is to 
collect useful works, and where the lite- 
rary journals of America and Europe are 
regularly received ; as tliey are likewise 
in the Literary Rooms of Messrs. East- 
burn and Co. of New- York. The Athe- 
neum of Boston contains one of the 
most extensive and valuable libraries in 
the United States. Reading-rooms and 
atheneums, on a minor scale, are not un- 
common throughout the Union. 

Public instruction has kept pace with 
our rapid increase of population, which is 
evinced by tlie general increase of stu- 



dents, and the endowment of many new 
colleges and academies, particularly in 
the western and southern Stjites, among 
which may be mentioned those of Lex- 
ington in Kentucky, of Millegeville iu 
Georgia, of Columbia in South Carolina, 
Sec. In all the colleges of the United 
States^ which amount to more than forty, 
natural philosophy is taught ; in some of 
them chemistry ; in a few natural history. 

In the Universities, all those branches 
have professors, often men of abilitr ; 
but they are generally annexed to tne 
schools of medicine. In the University of 
Cambridge, however, a distinct course of 
lectures on Natural Sciences, is delivered 
by professors in all the branches of those 
sciences. In the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, since the death of Dr. Benjamin Bar- 
ton, a faculty of natural sciences has been 
established last year : this is the first in- 
stance of tlie kind in the United States. 
The following professorships were ap« 
pointed and filled ; of natural philosophy, 
of botany, of natural history, particularly 
zoology, of comparative anatomy, of mi- 
neralogy and chemistry applied to tlie 
arts ;--&ose of the institutes of chemis- 
try and materia medica, being left united 
with the medical faculty. 

It is to be regretted that professors are 
sometimes appointed who have yet to 
lekrn what they are to teach: instruction 
will flourish with more rapidity when^ 
they shall be selected, in all instances, 
among the most worthy and learned can- 
didates. 

Public lectures on the most popular 
branches of natural sciences have been 
given by many private lecturei*s, e. g. 
by Mr. Correa in Philadelphia, on botany, 
and the natural method ; by Mr. Whitlow, 
on demonstrations of botany, in New- 
York, Philadelphia, Albany, New-Haven, 
Boston, kc. ; by Mr. Hare, on chemistry, 
in Philadelphia ; by Dr. Bruce, onmineral- 
ogy in New- York, &lc. 

Natural knowledge has been gradually 
diffusing itself by all these means, as well 
as by the individual exertions of the ob- 
. ser\^ers of nature, their writings and pub- 
lications ; among which, periodical ones 
are not to be reckoned the least useful. • 
Even newspapers and literary jouinaals 
have often been the vehicles of much use- 
ful knowledge on the physical and geolo- 
gical geography of our country, the natu- 
ral history of our shores, meteors, fee. : 
and even those daily papers which ap- 
pear to be the most hostile to knowledge 
and science, cannot help ttf convey, oc- 
casionally, valuable facts belonging to, or 
connected with, natural sciences. The 
^fiseri^MiitgdWt^ dedicated to literature, 
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mch. as the Port Folio, the Analectic 
Magazine, the Portico, &e. have not for- 
gotten to bestow a share of their atten- 
tion on sciences. But it is in the periodi- 
cal medical journals, (and scientLftc pub- 
lications,) that the greatest share of natu- 
nd knowledge has been introduced, as if 
we would imitate the early periods of 
European science, in connecting natural 
with medical sciences. The Medical 
Repository of New- York conducted prin- 
dpally by Dr. Mitchill, and alternately by 
Dr. Miller, Dr. Akerly, and Dr. Pascalis, 
and which begun in 1797, has lasted with 
success ever since, includes the greatest 
mass of facts and knowledge on the na- 
tural history of our country, and on phy- 
sical and chemical improvements. Dr. 
Benjamin Barton's Medical and Physical 
Journal, which lasted only from 1804 to 
1808, ranks next, and contains many 
valuable tracts on natural history. The 
other works of a similar nature, w^f^* 
may deserve our notice, are Mease's Ar- 
chives, Cooper's Emporium, the Medical 
Journals of Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Boston, the Medical and Philosophical 
Register of New- York, the Eclectic Re- 
pertory, &tc. 

Periodical works, exclusively dedicated 
to natural science generally, or to pecu- 
liar branches of it, have not yet been nu- 
merous, owing, perhaps, to a deficiency of 
public patronage, although it would ap- 
pear that the numbers of individuals feel- 
ing an interest in such studies, might af- 
ford a sufficient encouragement. When- 
ever a regular and general work of that 
nature shall be countenanced it may be- 
come of permanent utility. Dr. Bruce's 
Mineralogical Journal, which began to 
appear in 1810, but of which only a few 
numbers have been published, at irregular 
intervals, was perhaps the first ever at- 
tempted in the United States ; and it con- 
liuns much valuable matter on mineralo- 
gy and geology : it is contemplated to be 
contmucd occasionally. The Monthly 
Journal of the Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences, of Philadelphia, begun this year, 
is the next ; it assumes zoology and bota- 
ny principally, and its concise shape will 
not diminish its utility. The Annals of 
Nature, ^hich were to begin this year, 
liave been postponed for a few years, and 
the Annals of the Lyceum of Natural 
History are soon to be undertaken on a 
suitable plan. 

Notwithstanding the collective utility 
of the above works, they are liable to one 
objection, if they contribute to spread 
and diffuse knowledge, yet they scatter 
it too much; &s it is <!Umcult to becomg 
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acquainted virith, or to possess the whole 
collections; so that if it were possible to 
embody, in some suitable shape, the mo?t 
interesting, or new matter, which they 
contain, the acquisition of such know- 
ledge would be greatly facilitated hereaf- 
ter. Many tracts and pamphlets are of- 
ten lost or forgotten, which might by this 
means be rescued from oblivion. 

Although a particular notice of the 
works of each author will belong to the 
second part of this Essay, it may be pro- 
per to indicate here which were the prin- 
cipal works on natural sciences, publish- 
ed during the period we allude to, or 
some of those which we conceive to 
have a claim on our gratitude, as having 
aided to enlarge the i^'phere of our know- 
ledge. 

Those that deserve the first i*ank are 
Wilson's Ornithology of the United 
States, which, for brilliancy of style, ele- 
gance, accuracy and novelty, can boldly 
be compared ^vithBufibn's natural history 
of birds. — Muhlenberg's botanical works 
now in the press. — Elliot's Botany of the 
Southern States, which has just begun to 
be published. — ^Mitchill's Fishes of New- 
York, an original work, on a subject en- 
tirely new. — Lewis's and Clarke's travels 
on the Missouri arid to the North- West 
Coast of America, which are replete with 
new facts and discoveries, &c. 

The following claim also our attention, 
although of minor importance : Cleave- 
lands's Mineralogy, Barton's elements oC 
Botany, Clinton's Discourse, Drayton's 
view of South-Carolina, Drake's view of 
Cincinnati, Williamson on the climate of 
America, Mease's Geological survey of 
the United States, Eliicot's astronomical 
and meteorological observ'ations, Morse's 
geography of the United States, &,c. 

Many valuable works have been pub- 
lished in Europe, which have a reference 
to our country, and are grounded on ob- 
servations made in it ; they belong, thert*- 
fore, (in part at least,) to our scientific at- 
tainments. Araongthese the following de- 
serve oiu* notice : Yolney's view of the 
climate and soil of the United Stat es, Mi- 
chaux's Flora Boreali- Americana, Pursh'^^ 
Flora of North -America, V'ieiilot's His- 
toire naturelle des Oiseaux de I'Amerirj^iie 
Septentrionale, (a work anterior to Wil- 
son's, but unknown to him,) Robin's 
voyages k la Louisiane, Michaux Junior's 
Trees of North- America, &ic. 

A small proportion only of the valua- 
ble works published in Europe on the 
natural sciences are reprinted, or even 
imported into the United States; but 
sop9[lg[^VlfV'yT^^''^^ occas'c^nally or 
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periodically republished, which help us 
materially to improve ourselves ; among 
which we deem the following worthy of 
notice ; Davy's philosophy of chemistry 
and agricultural chemistry, Rees's Ency- 
clopedia, the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, 
(which contains the latest improvements 
in natural sciences,) Chaptal's chemistry, 
St. Pierre's Studies of Nature, Volney's 
view of the United States, Aikin's Mine- 
ralogy, some scientific journals, the tra- 
vels of Salt, Barrows, Humboldt, &c. A 
few original translations have even been 
undertaken, such as Molina's history of 
Chili, Richard's Botanical Dictionary, &lc. 

The printing of useful works has gene- 
rally increased in this century, not how- 
ever in proportion with the publication of 
books of a less permanent value. It is 
much to be wished that our publishers, 
without divesting themselves totally of 
their private views and purposes, would 



ton, Baltimore, kc. and more than onjft 
hundred receive annually their depreeeii 
it may easily be conceived that their bo- 
dy is not likely to diminish. 

We shall probably be unable to notice, 
in our account of individual labours, all 
the members of the medical class who 
have communicated to the public, through 
the journals, or otherwise, partial labounv 
connected with natural sciences, but we 
avail ourselves of this opportunity to 
mention the names of some of those, who 
have added to our stock of knowledge. 

Some facts connected with the natural 
histoiy of man have been partly elucida- • 
ted by Dr. Warren of Boston ; Drs. Pasca- 
lis, Francis, and Uosack, of New- York, 
Dr. Davidge of Baltimore, Dr. Wistar, and 
Dr. Physick of Philadelphia, Dr. Rush^ 
Dr. Brickell, Rev. Dr. S. S. Smith, he. 

Mineral Springs have been analyzed by 
Dr. Seaman, Dr. Waterhouse, Dr. Meade, 



encourage and patronize works of an ori- « Rouelle, Dr. Green, Dr. Steele, &c. 



gtnal nature, or an useful tendency, in 
preference to those of a lighter cast. 

The States which have conspicuously 
distinguished themselves in the cultiva- 
tion and promotion of science, or the 
number of eminent characters they have 
produced, are New-York, Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, and South Carolina. 
Those which appear to have been the 
least conspicuous, are New -Jersey and 
Vermont, the small States of Dela- 
ware and Rhode-Island, and the new 
States of Tennessee, Louisiana, Indiana, 
and Mississippi. Let us hope that a no- 
ble emulation may arise between them, 
destitute of any little jealousy, each striv- 
ing to excel the other in liberality, en- 
ergy, and accumulation of knowledge. 

We shall proceed to give a survey of 
tJie collective labours of each class of so- 
ciety, and each class of scientific writers, 
wishing thereby to inspire them likewise 
with a spirit of emulation, that each may 
endeavour to do most, and become pre- 
einincnt. 

The class of Physicians has stood till 
now, foremost in point of numbers and 
qualifications ; their liberal education 
and extensive instruction fits them for 
study and scientific pursuits. They fill 
generally the chairs in the universities, 
and some of our most eminent writers 
belong to this class ; such as Dr. Mitchill, 
Dr. Barton, Dr. Rush, Dr. Hosack, Dr. 
Mease, fcc. They are continually in- 
creasing in number and respectability ; 
and when it is considered, that nearly 
eight hundred students of medicine an- 
nually attend the lectures in the Uni- 
versities gf Philadelphia, New-York, Bos 



any important parts of materia medi^ 
ca have been illustrated, particularly 
those derived from the vegetable king* 
dom, by Dr. Macbride, Dr. Lining, Dr, 
Chapman, Dr. Akerly, Dr. Glen, Dr. 
Bigelow, &tc. and of course by Dr. B. Bar- 
ton and Dr. S. L. Mitchill, who have paid 
attention to this and every other part of 
medicine connected with nature. 

Among the inaugural dissertations or 
theses, published annually to obtain the 
degrees of M. D. several are on the pro- 
perties of our native plants, which have, 
thereby, been often thoroughly investi- 
gated. A collection of those &eses, or 
rather an epitome of their contents would 
be a valuable addition to our knowledge 
of practical botany. It may not be inok 
proper to notice a few : on Phytolach dc" 
candray by Dr. Shultz,on FucuseduliSy by 
Dr. Griffin, on BhiLS glahrum and vemiXf 
by Dr. Horsefield, on Jlrhdus uvaursi, by 
Dr. J. J. Mitchill, on Magndia ^laucUf 
on Eupatorium perfoliatum, on Ltrioden" 
dron tulipiferum, on Comus Jlorida, on 
Pyrola maculata, on Asdeputs decumbensp 

&LC. fcc. 

Fewer parts of animal materia-medica 
have been investigated ; we can only re- 
member the memoirs of Dr. Isaac Chap- 
man, on some new American sp^es 
of officinal Meloes, and Dr. Waterhouset 
Junr. on some new species of American 
officinal Leeches or Uirudos, kc. 

Some other medical gentlemen hare 
paid attention to the economical uses of 
organized bodies, and their natural histo- 
ry, such as Dr. Bancroft on vegetable 
dyes, Dr. Seybert, on fixing the dyes af- 
[, Dr. Baniwell, and Or*. 
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Pothergill on the power of habit in plants 
and animals, &c. : but we are yet in want 
of a generaJ work on our native dyes, and 
all ue economical uses of our native 
plants. 

The names and labours of many other 
worthy physicians may be seen on peru- 
sal of the Medical Repository, and other 
medical journals, which we unwillingly 
omit, from a fear of swelling this essay 
beyond our original intention. 

After the medical faculty, the next 
dass is that of our enlightened clergy- 
men : many of whom do not disdain to 
enlighten the minds as well as the souls of 
their fellow-citizens. Their attainments 
and leisure enable them to devote much 
learning and time to usefiil pursuits when- 
ererthey are so inclined. Their influence 
is great over the bulk of the nation, and 
their examples might find* many imita- 
tors. They generally fill the literary 
professorships in the colleges, and on 
mem devolves therefore the instruction 
of youth. Among the worthy members 
of the clergy who have studied or taught 
to advantage, the natural sciences, we 
Aall mention the Rev. Dr. Henry Muh- 
leoburgh, the Rev. Drs. Cutler, Collins, 
Dwight, S. S. Smith, Vanvleck, Schoef- 
fer, Steinhover, Dencke, Melsheimer, &lc. 

Our enterprising merchants have it in 
tiieur power to do much in favour of 
seience, and to forward or increase our 
knowledge of foreign countries and pro- 
ductions by employing enlightened su- 
percargoes and captains, or by directing 
them to bring home useful and rare pro- 
ductions, with which they may chance to 
meet Let us consider that we scarcely 
know yet one third part of the fishes 
and animals that swim in the sea, that 
the whole productions of the east and 
west shores of Africa, the whole west 
Bhore of America from Cape Horn to 
Behring's strait, and nearly the whole of 
the eastern shore from Cape Florida to 
the idands of Falkland, besides Australia, 
Polynesia, Borneo, &.c. are nearly un- 
known ; even their plants, reptiles, and 
riiells ! What a vast field of inquiry for 
whoever has the least share of self-pride 
fit good win ! Our mercantile gentlemen 
«nd travellers may therefore add greatly 
to our general knowledge, and raise our 
latioBal character. They have begun to 
do it, -and we could name many mer- 
diants and mariners who have added to 
our collectiohs and museums ; and not a 
km who have increased the stock of our 
knowledge : but our catalogue would be 
too incomplete to do justice to this class 
<>f our fellofw-citizensk 
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Gentlemen of the navy, and consular 

have the same means in their power 
abroad, and officers of the army on oiu* 
frontiers. I shall mention with pleasure 
the names of Com. Decatur, Capt. Por- 
ter, fcc. of the navy ; Mr. Rich, consul at 
Ahcant ; Mr. Warren, consul at Paris; and 
Capts. Lewis and Clarke, and Major Pike^ 
&tc. of the army ; as having partly been 
engaged in enlarging the sphere of our 
knowledge. 

The profession of the law would ap- 
pear the least likely to afford men of 
science, yet we feel proud to notice among 
its members some of our most eminent 
and useful citizens, such as Chancellor 
Livingston, Judges Peters, Cooper, Da- 
vis, Woodward, &:c. 

Among our wealthy citizens, planter?, 
proprietors, Sic. we notice vnth pleasure, 
the names of Thomas Jefferson, De Witt 
Clinton, General Humphreys, Col. Geo. 
Gibbs, Messrs. Dunbar, Z. Collins, R. 
Haines, Leconte, W. Hamilton, Herhe- 
mont, &c. Such gentlemen possc^ssing 
wealth and leisure, ^^mploy both to ad- 
vantage and honour by patronising those 
who are deficient in either, or by attend- 
ing carefully to the pleasing studies which 
natural objects afford. 

Some other classes or professions have 
also produced men of talents and zeal : 
we shall notice among the professors, 
Messrs. Peck, Griscora, Patterson,Cleave- 
land, &.C.; among the enp;ineers and sur- 
veyors, Messrs. Ellicot, Fulton, Dewitt, 
Partridge, Latrobe, Baldwin, Sic; among 
the geographers and travellers, Messr?, 
Mellish, Spaffbrd, Morse, Darby, Harris, 
Brackenrid;;e, Ker, Hutehins, &c. ; and 
among the historians, Belknap, author of 
the I'istory of New Hampshire ; Sullivan 
of Maine, Williams of Vermont, Ram- 
say of South Carolina, Williamson of 
North Carolina, Smith of New- York, 
&c. ; some of which were published at 
the close of the last century. They have 
all added something to the knowledge of 
our country. 

Many ladies begin to show a taste for 
useful pursuits; they attend botanical 
^ind chemical lectures ; but none have, a» 
yet, distinguished themselves. The only 
one that may deserve mention, is Mrs. 
Gambold, whp sent plants to the Rev. 
Dr. Muhlenberg from the Cherokee 
country; others are satisfied by feeling 
a lively interest in the pursuits and suc- 
cess of their relatives. 

Writers, or eminent professors, on na- 
tural sciences, may be divided into 
seven classes ; 1. astronomers, 2. phi- 
losophers, 9. chemists, 4. geognosists,^ 
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fi. mineralogists, 6. botanists, 7. zoolo- 
gists. We shall notice under each class 
a few of those amongst us, whose repu- 
tation or real worth entitles them to be 
known. 

Our best astronomers are, or have 
been, during this century, Dr. Webber, 
Messrs. Ellicot, Dewitt, Williams, Bow- 
ditch, Gannet, Winthrop, Bradley, Lam- 
bert, Farrar, fee. fee. 

Our philosophers are Messrs. Jeffer- 
son, Clinton, Vaughan, Bentley, Win- 
throp, Patterson, Williamson, Griscom, 
Wood, Dupont, Woodward, Rafinesque, 
&c. Drs. Rush, Cutbush, Mitchill, Ram- 
say, Priestley, fee. fee. 

Our chemists, Drs. Macneven, Dexter, 
Silliman, S. L. andT. Mitchill, Coxe, Cut- 
bush, Seybert, Priestley, Gorham, fee. 
Messrs. Cooper, Hare, Griscom, fee. fee. 

Our geognosists, Drs. Mitchill, Drake, 
Cleavelaiid, Mease, fee. Messrs. Volney, 
Rafinesque, Cuthush,Wood, Lewis, Dun- 
bar, Day, Maclure, Hayden, fee. fee. 

Our mineralogists, Drs. S. L. Mitchill, 
Cleaveland, Bruce, Seybeil, fee. Messrs. 
Steinhover, Gibbs, Bogcrt, CoUins, Con- 
rad, fee. 

Our botanists, Messrs. Micliaux, father 
and son, Pursh, Peck, Rafinesque, Col- 
lins, Leconte, Elliot, Bartram, Bradbury, 
Nuttall, Torrey, Robin, Correa, Rich, 
fee. Drs. Muhlenberg, Benjamin Barton, 
W. P. C. Barton, Bigelow, Boot, Eddy, 
Brickell, Waterhouse, fatlier and son, 
Cutler, fee. fee. 

Our zoologists are, or have been the 
following, during this century, which we 
divide into general zoologists, such as, 
Drs. Benj. Barton, S.L.Mitchill, S.Akerly, 
S. Mott, Waterhouse, Jun. fee. Messrs. 
Bartram, Rafinesque, Lesueur, Bosc, Le- 
conte, Say, Peale, Ord, fee. ; and partial 
zoologists, who have only studied one 
branch of the science, such as ornitho- 
logy, ichthyology, entomology, con- 
chology, or zootomy, which are Messrs. 
Wilson, (o) Torrey, (e) Melsheimer, (eV 
Clemens, (z) Bogert, (c) Knevels, (c) 
Dr. Wistar, (z) fee. 

They cannot boast to have made so 
many oiscoveries as their fellow-observ- 
ers in England, France, Germany, fee. 
particularly in the former branches ; but 
yet they have somewhat increased the 
general stock of science, and have ma- 
terially added to the physical and natural 
knowledge of our country, and Nortli- 
America in general. 

Our astronomers and philosophers 
have observed, with accuracy, the dif- 
ferent celestial phenomena visible in our 
part of the globe, such as comets, eclipses, 
solar clouds or spots, fee; longitudeg. 



have been taken or verified, new mag« 
netic properties ascertained, several in- 
genious tneories offered, and scientific 
principles taught with care. 

Our chemists and mineralogists have 
discovered many substances heretofore 
not detected in North- America, and even 
some new substances ; they have verified 
tiie European discoveries, and in a few 
instances anticipated tliem in some mea- 
sure ; mineral waters, metallic substances, 
and fossil bodies, have been analyzed; 
some improvements in nomenclature, ap- 
paratus and experunents have been in- 
troduced, and experimental chemistry 
has been «agerly taught to all the classes 
of society. 

Our geognosists have been very suc- 
cessful in the study of our atmosphere, 
waters, and solid earth. Many meteors have 
been observed and described, such as pa- 
relias, aurora-borealis, meteoric stones, 
unusual hghts, shooting stars, globes 
of fire, fee. ; new theories of tides have 
been proposed, the Atlantick currents 
have again been examined, the floating 
islands of ice discovered in their southern 
course, their influence proved ; the theo- 
ry of our winds completely investigated, 
and their influence on our climate ascer- 
tained ; our mountains have been tho- 
roughly explored, their heights measured/* 
and their structure explained ; the Mis- 
souri has been navigated to its source^ 
five thousand miles from the sea, and 
many other rivers accurately surveyed ; 
a sort of tide has been detected in our 
great lakes, and the beds of our ancient 
lakes have been perceived. The limits 
of our different soils have been fixed, 
the ancient state of some districts pro- 
perly inquired into: many organic re- 
mains have been found all over the al- 
luvial and secondary stratas; those of 
the huge Mastodon or Mammoth were 
brought to light nearly entire. Elephants, 
Rliihoceros, Megasaurus, Sharks, (equally 
bulky,) fe<;. have been dug from thefr 
graves ; numberless fossil shells, and 
polyps, have been met every where; 
beds of coal are found from Uie shores 
of the Atlantic to the foot of the rocky 
mountains ; many mines and native me- 
tals have been discovered ; and every pai't 
of geonomy relating to the United States 
more or less illusti'ated. Yet much re- 
mains to be done in order to acquire a 
complete knowledge of our part of the 
earth, or even to bring that know- 
ledge to a level with the geognosy of 
{Europe. 

Our botanists have succeeded in enu- 
merating nearly five thousand species of ■ 
plant^lWa4\a^^ were new,) wUhr- 
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ki our territory ; the eastern productions 
have been thoroughly examined, and 
probably three-fourths of the species ac- 
tually existing, within the limits of the 
Atlantic States, are now described and 
named; one half of those living in the 
western States, and one-fourth of those 
inhabiting our territories and immense 
western region. Two general Floras 
have been published. The economical 
and medical properties of many of our 
trees, shrubs, and native vegetables, have 
been likewise attentively investigated; 
their geography and natural history have 
been carefully attended to, their physiolo- 
gy and disorders partly inquired into, 
and some parts of their botanical patholo- 
gy have been brought into notice. Our 
trees have nearly all been ascertained, 
and the greatest proportion of our shrubs: 
the study of phenogamous plants has 
been welir attended to, and that of our 
criptogamous plants attempted in many 
instances. The elements of botany have 
been taught with success on the Linnean 
principles, with a few improvements oc- 
casionally ; but not with ail those lately 
introduced in Europe. Many parts of 
botany, such as etymology, biography, 
bibliography, anatomy, and the know- 
ledge of exotic species, have very seldom 
been attempted. The cultivation of use- 
ful and ornamental trees and plants, in 
fields or gardens, has met with much at- 
tention axKl success. 

Those philosophers and naturalists 
who have taken up the subject of man, 
and animated beings, have been enabled 
to add much to our previous, but scanty 
knowledge of the American aborigenes 
and animals: their exertions have been 
rewarded by luminous discoveries. Many 
new nations, and tribes of the American 
race have been visited ; and it has been 
imeertained that tiie Malay breed has 
Dvidely contributed to the population of 
our continent, in addition to tne Atlants, 
Tartars, Samojeds, Scandinavians, Euro* 
peans, and Africans: the natural and 
civil history of those nations has begun 
■te be elucidated : and the physiology and 
medical history of the human species has 
been greatly enlarged, and its unity demon - 
strated. More than eighty new species 
of quadrupeds hav« been detected with- 
in our posses^ns ; nearly as many 
new species of birds; about the same 
number of reptiles ; nearly one hundred 
and sixty new species of nshes from our 
seas, lakes, and nvers ; about five hundred 
new .species of insects; fifty of crusta- 
4*eous, one hundred and eighty of living 
or fossii shells and moUuscha, besides 
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many new species of worms, polyps, &tc. : 
but some of them have not yet been dea* 
cribed,and no general enumeration of our 
animals has been attempted. The man- 
ners and life, faculties and history of many 
species have been ably illustrated, parti- 
cularly among the birds, quadrupeds, and 
fishes. General zoology and zootomy 
have begun to be taught in the universi- 
ties ; but, with the exception of medicine, 
the others auxiliary branches of zoology^ 
have not yet attracted our attention ; and 
entomology, polypology, and zoochrony, 
as well as exotic zoology, have been 
scarcely noticed, or are much neglected : 
merely one half of our animals have been 
described as yet. 

Such have been our labours within the 
short period of seventeen years: from 
this outline, what has been done may be 
seen, and how much remains to be done 
may be conceived. 

C. «. R. 

(The second part will appear tnafutart 
number,) 

For the Jhnerican Monthly Magazine* 

To Astronomers and Navigators. 

Considering the great care used in cal- 
culating the Nautical Almanack, I had 
been accustomed to rely upon it with al- 
most implicit confidence ; but having for 
several years past, made use of Blunt'a 
American edition of that work, I have 
noticed several errors in it. These are 
not all chargeable to Mr. Blunt; for some 
of them are in the English edition. I 
have never seen a London copy for the 
year 1014, and it is probable that few of 
them were brought here, as war existed 
at that time between the United States 
and Great Britain. I cannot therefore 
state whether the errors in the Alifianack 
for 1814 were made by Mr, Blunt, or 
are to be found in the En«!;lish edition ; 
and as to this particular, for the years 
1816 and 1817, I am obliged to rely 
chiefly on memory, as I have not the 
London copies at hand ; but I am sure 
with regard to those of the Almanack of 
1«18. 

In the Almanack o/* 1814. 
Blunfs Edition, 

Page 16. In the left hand column, at 
the bottom, the number 12 stands where 
there should be 21. Pa/^e 87. Venus 
is put down twice stationary on the 
3d and 15th days of the months, which 
is not possible. It shoukl be Mercury 
stationary on the 15th. 

From March to August, includmc 
them bothj in all the monms, on th^r^ 
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pages of the monthS) tlie emersions of Ju- 
piter's first and second satellites, at the 
nead of the columns, containing their 
eclipses, are stated to be immersions. 
That these are errors is manifest from an 
observation on page 153 of the same Al- 
manack. "Before the oppositions, (of 
Jupiter,) the immersions only of the first 
satelUte are visible ; and after the oppo- 
sition, the emersions only. The same is 
generally the case with respect to the 
second satellite." Now Jupiter passed 
his opposition, in 1814, on the 23d astro- 
nomical day of February, and did not 
readihis conjunction with the sun till the 
1 5th of September. In the intermediate 
time, therefore, the immersions of his first 
and second satellites were not visible. 
For 1816. 
In Blunfs Edition, 

On the second page preceding the 
first page of January, five Chronological 
Cycles, twelve Ember Days, and twelve 
Moveable Feasts ai'e wrong; answering 
to 1812, instead of 1816. 

In the London Edition, 

Page 66. June 19th, at noon, the 
moon°s declination is put down, 0® 16' N. 
It should be 2** 16' N. 

Page 136. In the left hand column, at 
the bottom, 21 is put where there should 
be 31 ; and there is nothing where there 
should be 21. The geocentric latitude of 
the Georgian is also omitted on the 21 st 
day. 

For 1817. 
In Blunfs Edition, 
Page 109. On the 23d day of Octo- 
ber, the sun is said to enter rrg, Virgo ; 
which is impossible. It should be lU, 
Scorpio. 

In the London Edition, 
Page 43. April 15th, at midnight, the 
moon^ parallax is put down fifty seconds 
too small. 

For 1818. 
In the London Edition, 

On the second page preceding the 
first page of January, at the bottom, the 
mean obliquity of the ecliptic, as deter- 
mined with eytrerae precision with the 
new ipural circle, is stated to be 28*' 27' 
50". It should be 23*» 27' 50.'' 

Page 4. On the 13th day of Januaiy, 
Venus is stated to pass the meridian at 
SO hours. It should be 23 hours. 

Page 73. In tlie column headed 
" Other Phenomena," against the 29th 
day, it is put down thus 9 6 ; that is ac- 
cording to the language adopted in the 
Nautical Almanack, Venus and Conjunc' 
tion in conjunction. It should be 9 ^ ; 
or Vtjnus y ia conjunction. 



PcLge 78. July 22d, at noon, the 
moon's declination is put down 3^ 52' S. 
It ought to be 2° 52' S. 

Page 88. The geocentric longitude of 
Mercury on the 31st day of August is 
stated to be 4 S. 4*» 20'. It should be 
6 S. 4*» 20'. 

Page 90. The moon's declination on 
the 24th day of August is stated to be 
24 5'. It should be 24*» 55'. > 

These errors are offered to astrono* 
mers and navigators, without comment* 
I would only obsene, that Mr. Blunt 
*' pledges his reputation it (the Nautical 
Almanack) shall not in one instance de- 
viate from the English Edition ;" and of- 
fers a reward of " ten dollars" for the dis- 
covery of an error. He has been written 
to several times on the subject ; but his 
answers were evasive and unsatisfactory. 

Edward Hitchcock. 
Deerjieldy (Mass.) Od. 29, 1817. 

To THE Editors op the American 
Monthly Magazine. 

I notice a small error in Dr. Akerly's 
valuable communication on the Locust 
tree. He says it "is a native of the 
United States, but was not " known north 
or east of the Potomac before the white 
settlers brought it from thence." 

About 30 miles southeast from Cata- 
wissy in Pennsylvania, on the road to 
Philadelphjia, there is a ridge called " the 
Locust Mountain^" on which this tree ap- 
pears to be indigenous. The south part 
of that elevated tract is encumbered by 
the Pudding Stone^ which is very loosely 
cemented, and to its disintegration ought 
to be referred tlie origin of the soil. But 
nearly all the declivity on the northwest 
side presents new scenery. A reddish 
loam, moderately fertile, rests on rocks 
of Mica-slate, if my recollection is dis- 
tinct, and from the scrubby oak and pine 
of tlie opposite side, we pass into a forest 
of Locust and Chesnut, which, though 
not stately, extends to the east and west, 
as far as the eye can distinguish such ob- 
jects. This vegetable assumes every ap^ 
pearance of having been one of the origi- 
nal possessors of the soil. The fewness 
of the inhabitants in the valley below, 
and theu- characteristic lack oi energy, 
preclude the idea of its being a naturaliz- 
ed stranger, neither have I ever seen it at 
any of their farms. 

Southwest of this place, near the Sus- 
quehanna, the frequency of this tree in 
the fields left no doubt in ray mind of its 
being a native. Near the Schuylkill it is 
cultivated on land which I should jud^ 
equally favourable for its growth, but it is 
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not scattered over the farms as >on the 
Susquehanna. The inference from this 
£Eict IS, that the roots of those trees, which 
once constituted a part of the ancient 
forest, have reoaained unsubdued, in- 
deed I recollect no instance of ypung 
plants shooting up in old cleared land 
without the fostenng hand of the nursery 
man. 

Further, it appears in situations on the 
hills north of Pittsburgh, which leaves no 
doubt of its being indigenous ; and sixty 
miles west of that city, in the State of 
Ohio, whenever the forest is reduced, 
and ||ie soil burnt, it springs up in abun- 
dance. It will be observed that this is 
considerably north of the Potomac. 

It will, doubtless, be a satisfaction to 
Dr. Akerly to be apprized of these facts, 
which, though varying from the informa- 
tion he had procured, by no means dero- 
gate from his general accurracy. 

Respectfully, &ic. 

David Thomas. 

ScipiOf 9 mo, 25, 1817. 

Jhi account of the cause and symptoms of 
the disease of neat-cattle, called the foot- 
rot or canker, with the best mode of ireaJt- 
menly hy James Clement, Veterinary 
Surgeon, New-York. 
The prevalence of a disease attacking 
the feet of neat-cattle, at this season, and 
particularly in the vicinity of New- York, 
induces me, for the benefit of agricultur- 
ists, breeders, milkmen, &c. to give a few 
outlines of the disease, with the best 
mode of treatment, it being a disease lit- 
tle known or understood in this part of 
Ae country. 

In demonstpatingthis subject, I laid be- 
fore the Lyceum of Natural History, 
preparations of the foot, so as to convey 
a more perfect idea of the nature and ex- 
tent of the malady in question, with the 
various names under which it has been 
treated. It has been called the Lowe, 
the Foul, and the Foot-roi, but would be 
better denemina,ted Ckmker. The synap- 
toms in the early stage are extensive 
swelling of the leg, affecting the action of 
the animal ; great heat and tension ; star- 
log of the hair, with a dead appearance ; 
lo3« of appetite ; waating of the flesh 
and in a cow, giving very little milk, so 
as to agect the pront of the owner, and 
cause inquiry into her condition. On ex- 
amming between the cleft of the diseas' 
ed foot, win. be discovered a thin icho- 
rous, foetid dHcharge, exuding from the 
superficial blood vessels of the skin ; 
which, from the great vascularity of these 
{Kirts, hei^tens tht violence of the in- 



flammatory action, and eventually, if not 
stopped in its progress, extends itself to 
the sensitive sole, seating itself in the 
heel, and producuig an extensive ulcer, 
so much so as to cause a detachment of 
the horny box from the living parts ; 
which, when effected, is the second stage 
of the disease. In this second stage, the 
disease is seated immediately on the heel, 
inflaming the vasqular sole, from which 
ensues an extensive ulceration, producing 
a separation of the horn from the sensi- 
tive parts. The suppurative process is 
accompanied with the sprouting of a lux- 
uriant, peculiar fungus, which is with dif- 
ficulty kept down, even by the skilful, 
and entirely baffles the well-meant endea- 
vours of those not acquainted with the 
disease. 

In regard to the treatment, the practice 
which I would recommend, is to have 
the cattle removed to a dry healthy pas- 
ture, there to be examined. Such as are 
found to be diseased should be taken to a 
barn or out-house, and the feet washed 
clean, particularly between the cleft, with 
a hard brush and strong suds. In cases 
of early standing, as before described, let 
the diseased feet be immersed in strong 
Ive, as warm as the hand can bear, from 
five to ten minutes, using brisk friction in 
the cleft : let a poultice, made of bran, or 
shorts, with hogs-lard,be ready, suflficicnt- 
ly large to envelope tlie whole foot, which 
should be changed twice a day till the ac- 
tive inflammation subsides ; dress with 
mild astringents, adding liberal pressure 
between the phalanges, oi^ divisions of the 
foot, with lint, or fine tow, so as to pre- 
vent their coming into contact. The feet 
should be wrapped in canvass, and the 
anunal kept on a dry floor. Attention 
should be paid to the gener^ habits of 
body : should the inflammation extend up 
the legs, bleed, anji give aperient medi- 
cine ; when extreme paio exists, ano- 
dynes, administered with discretion, will 
prove beneficial. 

In the second stage a different mode of 
treatment will He necessary. The ani- 
mal being secured, proceed to remove 
the horn that surrounds the cankered 
parts^ and foHowtip with a knife so as tho- 
roughly to separate the offendiug parts 
which surround ihe opening where the 
fungus arises. Slmuld haemorrhage take 
place, as it freqticntly does, it is easily 
cliccked by touclfmg tlie part with the 
muriate of arilimony, sometimes called, 
among farmers, the hutter of antimony. 
Siiould the fungui rise higher titan tiie 
surrounding surface, use the knife, so as 
to bring it on a level ; dress with e»cha- 
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rotics, adding considerable pressure. The 
best covering in this case is a compress 
of oakum, securing the whole with can- 
vass. Cleanliness and an entire exclusion 
of moisture are indispensably necessary. 
The feet should be dressed once a day, 
and in bad cases, twice. When the ani- 
m^ is sufficiently recovered to be turned 
out, the bottoms of the feet should be 
coated with tar. 

The opinion, that this disease arises 
from fulness of habit, is without founda- 
tion. It attacks fat cattle and lean alike, 
and is not confined to the fore-feet or the 
hind-feet. It has been considered epi- 
denaic, having made its appearance for 
successive years; this is an errorteous 
opinion. Cattle in upland, where the 
soil is dry, are never known to be effect- 
ed with it ; it is those fed on swampy or 
springy ground are liable to it. The 
cause of the disease being thus pointed 
out, remove tlie cattle to dry pasture and 
its ravages will cease. 



To THE Editors op the American 

Monthly Magazine. 
Gentlemen, 

If the following remarks, (produced by 
the perusal of Mr. Wood's observations 
respecting the swallow,) in your 4th No. 
Vol. 1. p. 292, from : lady in Chambers- 
burgh, Penn. to her correspondent in this 
city, should appear useful in helping natu- 
ralists to describe the habits or this spe- 
€ies of the feathered tribe, they are at 
your service. K. 

*^ Many years ago, while setting in my 
father's garden at Loudon forge, we no- 
ticed the chimney-swallows collecting in 
great numbers in the air, and sweeping in a 
circuit large and wide, past an old hollow 
locust tree, whose top had been blown 
off. This excited our curiosity, and in- 
duced us to watch their motions, when 
we observed them pouring in parcels (fun- 
nel shaped) into the tree, and those that 
missed getting in, flew off in the air, re- 
newing their circuitous route, and gather- 
ing as before, lodged themselves in the 
same manner until there was not one to 
be seen, before the twilight closed. This 
was continued year after year, and was 
an object of great curiosity, which often 
amused both ourselves and our visiters, 
until by the burning of some brush-wood, 
in an adjoining meadow, the tree caught 
fire and was consumed. Their roosting 
jplace afterwards Was in a hollow syca- 

•we, on a small island below the house ; 
igh vfe had the pleasure to know they 



were near neiglibodrsj yet the curiosity 
was in a great measure destroyed, as the 
tree, where they deposited themselves, 
was at some distance, and our view of it 
intercepted by other trees. 

In Chambersburgh I have observed 
the same habits in these birds. They 
would collect in the evening about sun- 
down, and pour themselves into my neigh- 
bour's chinmey. I have often sat in my 
piazza and viewed them with pleasure^ 
until my neighbour was apprized of the 
fact and closed the chimney. This you 
may have an opportunity of viewing any 
summer yourself. p 

"The reason for finding dead biros and 
bones, is obviously from such numbers 
depositing themselves in ttie trunk of a 
tree, where the weak must be pressed, 
and where want of air produces suffoca- 
tion. In cWmnies the air being conamu- 
nicated both from top and bottom hin- 
ders suffocation.'* 

S. B. D. 

Messrs. Editors, 
The -followmg hints on the methods of 
determining the latitude and longitude 
of places on the land, are respectfully 
submitted for publication in the Ame- 
rican Monthly Magazine. 
It will readily be admitted by all who^ 
are in any degree acqusdnted with geo- 
graphy and astronomy, that it is of the 
utmost importance to the geographer to 
have the latitude and longitude of se^ 
veral extreme and intermediate points 
of a country correctiy ascertained, in or- 
der to construct a map of the same 
with precision. And although much has 
been done[in the science of geography, 
by the aid of astronomical observations, 
it is well known that the great degree 
of imperfection which still remains, is 
more to be attributed to a deficiency 
of these observations, than to any other 
cause. Hence we may perceive that it 
would be a meritorious act in the go- 
vernment of every country, to emplov 
persons of competent skill, and furnish 
them, at the public expense, with suitable 
instruments for making correct deter- 
minations of the latitude and longitude 
of every important place therein. These, 
combined with accurate surveys of the 
boundaries, would give to thi« science 
a degree of perfection hitherto un- 
known. 

The most useful instruments for these 
purposes are an astronomical quadrant* 
a circular instrument of reflection, a por* 
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table transit instrument, a telescope of 
sufficient magnifying power for observe 
ing the immersion and emersion of Ju- 
piter's satellites, and a time-keeper. The 

Suadrant might be of two feet radius ; 
le circular Instrument of fifteen inches 
diameter, a refracting telescope of Dol- 
iond's or Tully's construction, about 
four feet in length, of focal distance, with 
a triple object glass of three and three^ 
fourth inches aperture, would answer 
very well for the travelling astronomer. 
His transit instrument might be of mo- 
derate dimensions, and a watch of the 
best kind might serve for his time- 
keeper. But since these alone would 
form an expensive apparatus, which pre- 
supposes in its use, an accomplished prac- 
titioner, acting under liberal patronage, 
It seems improper to undertake a de- 
scription of the instruments, or to give 
direetions for using them. A full descrip- 
tion of these may be found in Vince's 
and LiSi Lande's astronomy, and the ar- 
ticle Astronomy in the New Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia. We shall only suppose, 
that a person of ingenuity, apd some pre- 
vious knowledge of the theory, should 
become desirous of exercisinj^ ms talents 
ID this way, and being sufficiently inde* 
pendent in his circumstances to expend 
a sum of eight hundred jiollars in th6 
purchase oi instruments, and employ 
several months in the year in finding the 
latitude and longitude of a considerable 
number of places through which he 
should travel for that purpose. With the 
above sum he might purchase a patent 
iev«r or horizontal watch, a Extant of 
tile best construction, contained in a 
feqnare mahogany box, which should 
a&o contain an artificial horizon, and a 
case of quicksilver to be used in the 
same. To these he might add a teles- 
cope, of the dimensions already given. 
The Nautical and Astronomical Ephe- 
meris of the English Board of longitude, 
Bowditch's Navigator, and Mackay on 
tke longitude, conttun a sufficiency of 
^ instructions and astronomical tables for 
his purpose. He should also have with 
him the best map of the country or ter- 
ritory in which his observations are 
made that can be procured, and a case 
of mathematical instruments. The map 
woirfd enable him to find more nearly 
an estimated latitude and longitude of 
those places, whose positions would 
otherwise be too uncertain to be made 
the basis of his iralculations. 

Our intended practitioner, after being 
instructed in the use of his instruments, 
and their adjustments, must, in every 



observation for obtain'mg the longitode, 
find the error of his watch for apparent 
time, and its gain or loss of time in 24 
hours. The most effectual method of 
doing this wHl be, by takmg the mean 
of 5 or 6 altitudes of the sun in tho 
morning, and afternoon of the same day 
when me sun bears nearly east or west. 
Or, if the sun cannot be observed in 
that position, the lowest altitudes that 
can be taken. The apparent time is 
used in all astronomical problems ex- 
cept that of determining the longitude 
by the ecUpses of Jupiter's moons. Be- 
cause the time of their immersions and 
emersions at Greenwich are given in the 
tables for mean time^ the error of the 
watch must be found for the same at the 
meridian of the observer. This method 
of determining the longitude of a place 
is one of the most simple, though not the 
most accurate; but will generally apr 
proach so near the truth as to be very 
useful in geography. In attempting thk, 
the greatest power the telescope will 
bear, consistent with distinct vision^ 
should be employed. The observer, acr 
cording to the directions given in the 
Ephemeris, should be ready with his 
telescope at a suitable time before thf 
ingress or e^ess of the satellite into, or 
out of Jupiter's shadow, takes place. 
And at the instant it happens, must give 
notice to his assistant, holding the watch, 
to note the time shown thereby. Then, 
making an allowance for its error, the 
difference of time between his observa- 
tion and that of the Ephemeris will be 
the longitude of his meridian, expressed 
in time. 

The simple t^scope may also be used, 
instead of the transit instrument, for de- 
termining the longitude, by observing 
the time at which the moon's eastern 
or western limb passes the meridian. 
The manner of doing this, and also of 
observing when an eclipse of the sun or 
moon commences or terminates, are fully 
explained in Mackay's treatise on finding 
the longitude by sea and land. An eclipse 
of the sun affords the best means for a 
correct determination. That of the moon 
is attended with some uncertainty ; but 
should always be observed with care 
whenever an opportunity occurs. 

The lunar method, which consists in 
observing the angular distance between 
the moon and the sun, or a star, mea- 
sured by the sextant, and noting the ap- 
parent time of observation, enables the 
observer to find the true distance, the 
true time at Greenwich corresponding 
thereto, and consequentiy, the difference 
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of time between the two meridians. Thfe 
method, if practised with due skill and 
care, wiH be attended with success. But 
the distances taken will be more succes§- 
ftri when not exceeding 100**. And the 
mean of several results are always pre- 
ferable to that of a single observation. 

Having nothing more in view than to 
show wnat may be accomplished by 
private individuals who may have leisure 
and inclination to give their services to 
the public in this manner, I proceed to 
^ve some hints on the methods of deter- 
mining the latitude. This is done, both 
by sea and land, by taking altitudes of 
the heavenly bodies, chiefly of the sun. 
And the meridian altitude is always pre- 
ferred, because it requires little calcula- 
tion, and is generally thought to be more 
accurate. When taking altitudes on the 
land with a sextant, the artificial horizon 
becomes necessary. And since the image 
of the sun, reflected from the quicksilver, 
is depressed as far below the true horizon 
as the real sun is above it, the index of 
the sextant must be moved twice as far, 
to bring the two reflected images to- 
gether, and thereby obtain the altitude, 
as when it is obtadned by using the hori- 
zon of the sea. For this reason it will 
be expedient to take the meridian alti- 
tude at such times of the year as it does 
not exceed 50^. The angular distance 
of the images should not be more than 
100®, because a greater ancle, as I have 
found by experience, will be incorrect; 
and the error appears to be occasioned 
by the oblique reflection from the mirror 
of the moveable index. In my late at- 
tempts to find the latitude of this city, out 
of one hundred altitudes taken between 
the 20th of August and 20th of Septem- 
t>er, 1817, not more than twenty of them 
succeeded. 

When the meridian altitude has been 
too great to be ob8er^'ed by the sextant, 
the following method has been tried, and 
produced a satisfactory result. Several 
altitudes were taken in the morning, and 
the apparent time deduced from each 
separately. If three, four, or five of these 
in succession, agreed within one or two 
seconds of time, the mean of the alti- 
tudes was then taken, and the time again 
calculated therefrom. Then reducing 
the sun's declination to the apparent 
time thus found, the resolution of two 
spherical triangles produced the com- 
plement of the latitude. This is recom- 
mended in Wallace on the Globes and 
Practical Astronomy, page 165. 



In the annexed ^ 
diagram, let A repre- ^ 
sent the sun's place V 
at the mean altitude ; ' \ 
B, the point of inter- \ 
section of a perpen- \ 
dicular from me sun's ^ \ 
place to the meri- ^ \ 
dian ; P, the pole, and . \ 

Z, the zenith; PA, 
will represent the 
complement of the •] » " 
declination ; AZ, the 
complement of tiie altitude; and the 
angle, APZ, the time from noon. 

The latitude was thus attempted to 
be found at No. 331 Broadway, from 
6 altitudes taken, Aug. £6, 1817. The 
horary angle, or time, from noon, was 3h. 
48m. 46. 2 sec. ; or, APZ=65*» 56' S3" 4; 
the complement of the declination, or 
AP=79o 82' 28 " 8 ; the complement of the 
altitude, or AZ=57*> 85' 56" 6. Then by 
trigonometry, Radius: Co-sine of APZ 
: : TangentAP : Tangent BP=7 1 45' 1 6" 6. 
Co-sine AP : Co-sine BP : : Co-sine AZ 
: Co-sine BZ=2£" 28' 16" 6. BP^BZ= 
PZ 49«» 17', the complement of the la- 
titude. Hence 90*»— 49® 17'=40*> 43', the 
latitude North. 

In another trial with four altitudes, 
taken, Sept. ^7, 1817, the horary anglg 
was 86® 5' 15 " ; the complement of tke 
altitude, 53® 34' 39"; the complement of 
the declination, 91® 37' 39" ; and th« lati- 
tude resulting, was 40® 42' 59." 9. . These 
results, differing only one-tenth of a se- 
cond, were extremely satisfactory. Be- 
cause the time deduced from \he alti- 
tudes was believed to be true to the 
nearest second, and con^equentiy the 
altitudes must have been correctiy taken. 
But the mean of a great number of re- 
sults by the other metiiod was 40® 42' 56" ; 
it was therefore thought best to take the 
mean of these, and Sius the latitude of 
my plan was settied at 40® 43' 58' N, 

Great confidence is placed in this last 
result It has been effected by much la- 
bour and rigid calculation. But the dif- 
ficulty of arriving within two or three ^ 
seconds of the truth is considerable. If 
the latitude of internal places in general, 
can be obtained within one minute, or 
geographical mile, it will be sufficientiy 
correct for constructing maps of large 
territories. But when fixing the posittoi^ 
of important places, the greatest accu- 
racy is Tlesirable. For my own part, I 
am satisfied that the latitude of the Ci^^r 
Hall, should be recorded at 40® 42' 45" N;» 
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and the longitude, 74*' 0' S5" W. of the 
Royal Observatory at Greenwich. 

As it appears to have been unknown 
to the citizens in general, that the lati- 
tude of several places in the city, has 
been well determined heretofore, the fol- 
lowing information may be acceptable^ 
In the year 1769, our illustrious astro- 
nomer, David Rittenhouse, took the lati- 
tude of Fort George, 40«» 42' 8" N, ; a 
Spanish astronomer, of great skill, from 
eight to ten years ago, did the same 
at 182 Fulton, then Partition-street, 
40** 42' 40" ; our Professor of Mathema- 
tics, &c. Columbia College, 40 42' 44"; 
a respectable shipmaster, Mr. Bowers, of 
a house in Water-street, 40** 42' 28". By 
including nay own, and applying the dif- 
ference between the City-Hall and these 
^places, we have its latitude by five dif- 
ferent observers, viz. 
Mr. Rittenhouse, at Fort 

George, add 32" lat City- © / „ 

Hall, is 40 42 40 

Don Jos. T. de Ferrer, 182 

Fulton-street, add 4" . . 40 42 44 
Mr. Adrain, Columbia Col- 
lege, sub. 3" 40 42 41 

Mr. Bower's, Water-rstreet, 

(Mrs. Spence's) add 17" 40 42 43 
M. Nash, No. 331 Broadway, 

subtract 13" .... . 40 42 45 N. 
Hoping that the foregoing remarks 
and observations may be acceptable to 
the public, and in some degree interest- 
ing to the friends of science, I remain, 
Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient servant, 
I M. Nash. 

J^eW'Ywk^ Oct. 27, 1817. 

THANKSGIVING. 
Messrs. Editors, 

As the Executive of this State has late- 
ly adopted an institution long prevalent 
in New-England, that of setting apart 
one day in each year, after the in-gamer- 
ing of the products of the earth, as a day 
oithanksgiving to the Dispenser of every 
y good, for his continued bounty ; it may 
not be uninteresting nor uninstructive to 
your readers to learn in what manner this 
festival is celebrated in that part of our 
country where it was first established. 
No sooner is the day fixed by proclama- 
tion, in one of the New-England States, 
than arran^enaents of some sort are con- 
certed for its observance throughout the 
community. It is regarded not only as a 
religious but as a social anniversary ; and 
all the branches of every family calculate 
to assemble on Thanksgiving-day, under 



their paternal roof, to give scope to their 
filial and fraternal affections, and to che- 
rish those tics which are equally sanction- 
ed by humanity and revelation. Under 
such auspices much generous and ration- 
al hilarity may well bie supposed to min- 
gle with grateful devotion. It is indeed 
rendered a holyday in its most common 
acceptation, a day of gayety and feasting. 
And as a fitting offering at such a season, 
alms are liberally distributed to the poor, 
that they may enjoy a consonant spirit of 
cheerfulness, and indulge in the prescrip- 
tive festivities of the day. Collections 
are made in all the churches for the poor ; 
and even the entertainments, which usual- 
ly crown this day of rejoicing, are made 
to contribute to the purposes of charity. 
A ball is given in almost every village, 
and the tickets are put at a price wliich 
commonly leaves a surplus to be bestow- 
ed upon the necessitous. And here I can- 
not but express my regret that the mana- 
gers of our Theatre should have mistaken 
Thanksgiving for a Fast! — ^as possibly, 
had they understood its nature, they 
would have entered so far into the liberal 
spirit in which this institution originated, 
as to have given some moral, or at least 
innocent exhibition on that evening, and 
appropriated the receipts of the house to 
benevolent uses: I re^et, I say, that they 
should have lost such an opportunity of 
being, in some measure, the almoners of 
that bounty in which they so largely share^ 
from a mistaken apprehension of violat- 
ing the sanctity of a day on which it is 
the office of religion to banish sorrow, and 
which only requires temperance and de- 
cency in the ebullition of mat mirth which 
is the best indication of a grateful heart. 
Nothing can be further removed from 
humiliation and fasting than a primitive 
Thanksgiving. 

In New-England divine service is per- 
formed in the churches in the morning>, 
and in the morning only. At dinner all 
the scattered members of each family^ 
with all their offspring, meet at the hos- 
pitable board of its head. On this day 
that board is spread with unwonted pro- 
fusion. Every delicacy, proportionate to 
the means of the entertainer, is here to be 
seen, and at every, the meanest table 
throu^out the country, a roasted turkey^ 
a smoaking plum-pudding dxxA pumpkin' 
pits regale all the senses at once. The 
affluent minister to the wants of their 
needy neighbours ; and in the very prisons 
and poorhouses, on this day, peace and 

Elenty reign. After an ample repast, and 
ecoming libations, the male members of 
the £unily, .old men and boys, repair^ 
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the fields, and divert themselves till sun- gers will readily take the hint, and devote 

set at foot-ball, cricket, and similar sports, the profits of the house on Christmas to 

The evening is spent in dandn^, plajring some such purpose as he proposes. We 

at blindman's-buff, hunt-the-shpper, or would recommend to them, tlie Society 

some game of forfeits. for the promotion of Industry as most de- 

Such is the manner in which Thanks- serving of encouragement among our 
giving-day is kept by * the descendants of eleemosynary associations. 
Sie pilgrims and by keeping it in this It is a constant practice in Boston, and 
way it becomes an efficacious means of if we remember aright, in Philadelphia 
invigorating tliose home-bred virtues, of ' and Baltimore, for the managers of the 
which a people should be proud. Theatre to bestow one or more benefits 
Theofhilus. every season upon some public charity. 
Such praise- worthy conduct has a strong 

We agree, generally, with our corresr tendency to concUiate the good- will of 

pondeut, that a day of Tlianksgiving the more respectable part of society to- 

ought not to be made a day of morafica- wards dramatic entertainments. There 

tk)n. As to his suggestion in regard to are few who will not tolerate a doubtful 

the Theatre^ we doubt not that the mana^' evil for the sake of a positive good. ^ 



Abt. 3. Plac'uk ; a Spanish Tale. Th-anslated from Lea BaUuecaa of Madame de Gen^ 
Us^hy Mexander Jamieson, 12mo. 143 Kirk Mercein. New^York, 1817. 



MADAME de Genlis has seldom been 
equalled either in the amount and 
variety, or the vivacity and pathos of her 
writings. More than sixty octavo vo- 
lumes already attest her genius and in- 
dustry, and though now at a very ad* 
vaificed age, she continues to dispense 
the accumulated treasures of her mind, 
and exercise her pen, for the instruction 
and delight of mankind. Her fellow- 
creatures still retaih a claim upon her 
services, and a place in her sympathies ; 
and to rectify tiie principles which go- 
vern society and give elevation to the 
objects of life, still constitutes the im- 
portant end of her labours. Mistress of 
an eloquence almost as impassioned and 
magical as that of Rousseau, her princi- 
ples are pure, and her: philosophy prac- 
tical. If search were made among the 
wise women of Great Britain ibr a 
parallel to this illustrious ornament of 
French literature, Miss Edgeworth would 
be found to resemble her most, if not 
in the prominent features of her mind 
and her peculiar modes of feeling, at 
least in the general character of her stu- 
dies, her general theory of life, and the 
leading purpose of her writings. Madame 
de Genlis has more of romance in her 
.character — more enthusiasm in her feel- 
ing, and a more poetical fancy, than 
Miss Edgeworth ; but these dif^rences 
appear to be more accidental than ori- 
ginal and inherent — such as would be 
produced in the same mind according 
as it should be born on one or the other 
side of the channel — whether educated 
auider the influence of an ancient and 



gorgeous religion, and the most splendid 
of the feudal monarchies, but passing, 
in its maturity, through a period of such 
convulsions, as to overturn the most ve- 
nerable monuments of church and state,^ 
or under the influence of a religion 
comparatively simple *, a government ll* 
mited, and &om which the feudal traits 
have principally disappeared, and during 
times of general tranquillity. Bo&, how- 
ever, are distinguished by a fine spirit of 
observation — a peculiariy happy talent 
of drawing just and striking infelrence 
from examples, whether recorded or 
contemporaneous. These endowments, 
aided in both by a high degree of literary 
culture, and the most advantageous in- 
tercourse with society, have enabled them 
to engage attention and sympathy, by 
means of the interest always attached to 
pictures of actual life and manners ; and 
under the guidance of an enlightened 
and kind-hearted pbilasophy, they have 
botii taught lessons of umvei*sal and per- 
manent utility. Early in life, Madame de 
Genlis was engaged* in the task of edu- 
cating the children of the Duke of Or^ 
leans, and her studies being necessarily 
conformed to the nature of her employ- 
mei;t, the whole strength of her fine in- 
tellect — all her literary acquisitions, and 
all the results of her experience, were 
united to give value to her instruction ; 
the bright light of her genius was all re- 
flected upon the subject of education. 
She has laboured for the benefit of so- 
ciety by addressing herself to both sexes, 
to the young and the old, and has ads^- 
€d her lessons to the h^er classes i^f 
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society, oo which the welfare of th« 
whole, at least in a mdnarchidl govern- 
ment, mainly depends. She has written 
many fictions, but not in the common 
way. Most novelists Write merely to 
amuse, and endeavour only to copy, in 

flowing colours, indeed, and with hyper- 
dlical proportions, the general course of 
fife, leaving their pictures too deficient 
kk precision of purpose to convey in- 
fitruction, or operate upon conduct. But 
Madame de Genlis has constructed her 
tfetions with the especial design of teach- 
ing some definite and important doctrine, 
duier of private, or social and jjolitical 
morality. This has given to her writings 
A value far beydnd the ordinary standard 
of fictitious productions, and elevated the 
writer to the rank of a moral teacher of 
tfie most interesting and influential kind. 
We will close these preliminary remarks 
with an extract from Mr. Walsh's very 
interesting letters on France and Eng- 
l&uid, as published in the American Re- 
ficw of 1811. While in Paris, Mr. Walsh 
visited Madame de Genlis, and in the 
eDurse of his account of her situation 
and character, he thus expresses him- 
self. The conversation of this lady im- 
{kvessed me with a high idea of her 
powers, and correspon&d to the cele- 
fcrity of her name. She appeared to me 
father solemn and didacoc than other- 
wise, and di^ayed much less fancy and 
vivacity in mscourse than I was led to 
€xpeet from the rieh imaijery, and the 
l^mng pictured, with wWch her works 
abound. But I was still delighted with 
the depth and beauty of her observa- 
tions on human nature ; and with the 
rational and philosophical strain of her 
idese: I could discover, at every mo- 
ment, proofs of the most acute discern- 
ment ; of a memory uncommonly tena- 
Qous, and of a very singular faculty of 
description. The chief merit of her 
ifritings may, indeed, be said to consist, 
not so much in the flights of a vigorous 
imagination, as in the expression of 
strong feeling, and in the skill with which 
she discovers and exhibits the various 
shades, and the ridiculous points of 
tiie human character. She pai nts the de- 
pmvity and follies of the world with a 
force and fidelity which lead you to 
suppose tiiat she must have had for a 
l^ng time some horrible models before 
her eyes, and retained many bitter re- 
eelYections of them in her heart." 

The last part oi the foregoing extract 
fe fally exemplified by Placide, the book 
before us. The design of this work the 
writer has herself exp>l«ned in her pre- 
Voi*. n.— No. n. 
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face. "My object,** says Madame d» 

Genlis, " was not to satirize civilization ; 
on the contrary, my design has been to 
prove tliat heroic virtue, which is nothing 
but the happy exercise of a strong mind, 
is never to be met with where there is 
nothing to combat, and is never to ba 
found but in the midst of every species 
of seductions, which unite to overcome 
and annihilate it; and, conseauentlyi 
must be sought for in a state at ctvili^ 
zation.'' 

The doctrine which Madame De Gen- 
lis has in this passage declared it her in- 
tention to enforce, is not more beautiful 
and elevating in theory, than it is literally 
true and practically important. It corres- 
ponds exactly with the metaphysical na- 
ture of man ; and the conviction of its 
truth is precisely the conviction adapted 
to dispose men to the most strenuous ex- 
ercise of their faculties, and the most faith- 
ful discharge of their relative duties. The 
consequences of such doctrine^ are, fur- 
thermore, favourable to the improvement 
of the human race, not only as they are 
calculated to win men from barbarism 
and lead them to unite in various politi- 
cal combinations, but also, as they are 
opposed to all those arbitrary principles 
of government which tend to exclude 
any portion of community from the bene- 
fits of the social compact, as well as to the 
monastic institutions and predominating 
power of the old ecclesiastical establish- 
ment of Europe. Having redeemed men 
from the unconnected and sterile con- 
dition of savage life, they do not suflfer 
tiiem to remain stationary. Harmonizing 
with the versatile and progressive nature 
of the human mind, they accompany 
and accelerate the developement of ita 
faculties, and remove the obstacles which 
would impede the advancement of civil 
society towards that ultimate perfection, 
which though it may not be absolutely at- 
tainable, is not, for that reason, the less to 
be sought after. But though the principles, 
and the general strain of reasoning and 
sentiment, in the work before us, be un- 
doubtedly opposed to a state of Indian va- 
grancy and unproductiveness, yet it was 
me specific design of the writer to support 
the cause of civilized, cultivated, refined, 
society, in opposition to a barbarism of a 
milder and more attractive character than 
that commonly understood by the term 
savage state ; one which, though it give na 
scope to the high faculties of the mind, 
or the grand and ennobling qualities of 
the heart, is, nevertheless, compatible 
with the exercise of many gentle oomes- 
tic affections, and which owes its chamt, 
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in the eyes of a superficial or misanthro- 
pic , observer, to its simplicity and in- 
nocence. Such a state ol barbarism is, 
equally with the savage state, one of ig- 
norance and inutility, but is more tran- 
quil and ecjuable ; and resembles a barren, 
but sunny hill-side, decked with a scat- 
tered and stinted vegetation, producing a 
few blossoms which the mildness of the 
climate, not the bounty of the eailh, has 
suffered to expand, compared with some 
bleak and weather-beaten declivity of 
northern aspect, that lifts at intervals its 
dwarfish but sturdy growth, in despite 
of the inclement sky and the penurious 
soil. 

But still, though Madame de Genlis is a 
zf Jilous advocate for that condition of so- 
ciety in which all the faculties of man may 
find opportunity for exercise, and which 
gradually extends its limits as these facul- 
ties improve, as one best suited to the dig- 
nity of the species, and the exaltation and 
enjoyment of the individual, she does not 
shut her eyes to the evils of civilization, 
nor by any means maintain that the pre- 
sent social system of Europe is modelled 
lipon unexceptionable principles. On the 
contrary, she takes occasion throughout 
the whole work to expose whatever is 
unjust, pernicious, absurd, or ridiculous 
in that system, and to contrast its defects 
of principle, sentiment, and conduct, 
with the principles, sentiments, and con- 
duct, which unprejudiced reason and un- 
perverted feeling would naturally and 
logically lead men to adopt and pursue. 

Tlie story which the writer has con- 
structed for the purpose of illustrating her 
opinions is short and simple, but filled 
with a happy selection of incidents des- 
cribed in perspicuous, eloquent language. 
The scene is laid in France and Spain, 
chiefly in the latter country ; the period 
chosen commences with the sanguinary 
reign of Robespierre, commonly denomi- 
nated the " reign of terror," and is con- 
tinued down to the invasion of Spain by 
tlie troops of Napoleon Bonaparte. The 
narrative opens with the flight from Paris 
of a French nobleman, the Marquis of 
Palmene, and his son Adolphus, who had 
rendered themselves obnoxious to the 
Directory by the integrity of their senti- 
ments, and the independence of their con- 
duct. Six weeks prior to this event the 
Countess Auberive and her daughter Ca- 
lista, to whom, on the very day of her 
depa'^*t^'*e, Adolphus was to have been 
married, had been compelled to save 
their lives by escaping into Spain, and it 
was there that the parties expected again 

^ -^eet. The Marquis and his son, how - 



ever, upon reachinr Madrid, could gain 
no tidings of the Countess and Calista. 
After remaining . eighteen months in 
Spain, the Marquis received a letter from 
the Baron d' Olmar, a Frendi noblemao 
who had accompanied the flight of the 
Countess and Calista, and was a particu- 
lar friend of the Marquis. " The Baron 
wrote that he had conducted the Coun- 
tess Auberive and her daughter as £ar as 
Bayonne, under fictitious names, but had 
been there separated from them by a 
very strange event. The day after his 
arrival at Bayonne he received a note 
from Calista, which informed him that 
her mother had changed her design; that 
she would not go into Spain, and that 
she had found another asylum, which, 
from prudential motives, she must, for 
the present, keep secret.^ The note end- 
ed with protestations of gratitude, and a 
promise of yet informing the Baron of 
their place of refuge. This note the Ba- 
ron enclosed in his letter, and Adolphus 
knew the hand-writing. At the conclu- 
sion of his letter, the Baron added that he 
himself had been arrested that same day, 
and detained a long time in prison." Af- 
ter passing three months longer in anx- 
ious but vain endeavours to learn the fate 
of Calista, the ])larquis received another 
letter mysteriously conveyed to him, 
which enclosed one for Adolphus, and 
which he perceived by the hand-writing 
of the superscription to be from Calista. 
This letter informed Adolphus that he 
would never be able to see her more, and 
that any attempt to discover her retreat 
would be utterly fruitless ; she spoke of 
the unchangeable peace of her asylum, 
and promised to send him a letter every 
six months. Adolphus was unable ta 
solve the mysterious conduct of Calista, 
except by supposing that she had taken 
the veil, and was a nun in some convent 
in Portugal, or Germany, or Italy. After 
a residence in Spain of six years, the 
Marquis began to think of returning home, 
and arranged his affairs so as to return to 
his native land the following year. Adol- 
phus had now attained his twenty-fifth 
year. " He was sensible, noble minded, 
and generous, and had tried to forget his 
unfortunate passion by application to 
study." Before they left Spain, howcTcr, 
the Marquis and his son rest)lved on com- 
pleting their travels through the country 
which had so hospitably received and 
sheltered them in their exile ; and, in the 
year eighteen hundred set out to visit 
those provinces with which they were 
yet unacquainted. On their tour they 
stopped at Salamanca. The host at the 
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inn where they lodged in this city was 
an intelligent, shrewd man, and in his 
conversation he made frequent mention 
of a smaJl community, in the heart of 
Spain, called the Battu^cas. The ac- 
count of this community is very interest- 
ing, and is substantially confirmed by 
history — Madame de Genlis assures us 
it is strictly true. " There exists in Spain," 
says she, ** about fourteen leagues from 
Salamanca, in the diocess of Coria, in the 
kingdom of Leon, and about eight leagues 
from Cuidad-Rodrigo, a fertile valley, 
enclosed on all sides by a chmn of enor- 
mous rocks, forming round it a rampart, 
which, during centuries had rendered 
this retreat inaccessible. This canton is 
called the vale of the Battu^cas, It ex- 
tends itself almost a league ; and during 
entire ages the er^ince to it was truly 
maccessible. Th^frightful and wonder- 
fid relations respecting this mysterious 
valley had increased without bounds as 
time rolled on. The shepherds of the 
surrounding country, and travellers who 
had lost their way, had seen clouds of 
smoke, flames, and apparitions of extra- 
ordinary figures ; formidable voices had 
been heard to pronounce unknown words, 
and no dbubt was entertained that this 
dreadful place was the abode of cruel 
monsters and evil-minded magicians." 
Indeed such terror was inspired in the 
neighbouring peasantry that no one ever 
dared attennpt to explore the valley, and 
evenr spring the rectors of the country 
womd assemble, form a solemn proces- 
sion, and with songs and superstitious 
ceremonies, exorcise the place, where the 
"prince of the power of the air,'* with 
every denomination of evil genii seemed 
to hold his court. But the sppt, which 
ignorance and fear had invested with so 
many terrors, was, in reality, one of the 
greenest and most fertile valUes in all 
Spain. It was inhabited by a simple 
people, tranquil as their valley, and inno- 
cent as tJie flocks which they tended. 
Accident made known the actual charac- 
ter of the place and its inhabitants. *■ The 
Duke d'AJbe, in the sixteenth ce.itury, 
having lost himself one day in its vicini- 
ty, with a small retinue, penetrated into 
the valley without knowing where he 
was. He admired the fertility of the 
place, whose approach had in it solne- 
thing solemn and grand. He found a 
pretty good number of cottages, covered 
with the foliage of trees, and a people 
mild and timid, who spoke an unknown 
language, and in whom his aspect seemed 
to inspire fear rather than curiosity. 
Light draperies of white skin formed 



their vestments. The girls were crowned 
with flowers, and the boys with green 
leaves ; their young mothers wore in 
their, hair garlands composed of ears of 
barley, symbolical of a happy fruitful- 
ness." This adventure of the Duke d' 
Albe aided the investigation of the histo- 
ry of the Battu^cas, of which the follow- 
ing is what, according to Madame de ^ 
Genlis, is most authentic. This small 
people are supposeed by some to be 
the descendants of the Gotlis, who fled 
fi'om the tyranny of the Moors ; while 
others suppose them to be " a remnant 
of the ancient Cantabrians, who had 
sought shelter in. this retreat, where na- 
ture seemed to ofter them riches sufficient 
for human happiness, and of that descrip- 
tion which conquerors never yet coveted. 
F16ck8 of wild goats grazed in this en- 
closure, and salutary plants, and fruitful 
trees grew spontaneously in the valley, 
whichwas watered by inniu"nerable springs 
issuing from the rocks. According to a 
tradition preserved among t^ie Battu^cas, 
towards tne year one thousand and nine, 
the torrent of Tormes having changt-d its 
course, blocked up the only penetrable 
entrance to the valley, and the inliabi- 
tants lived for ages, in the bosom of Spain, 
strangers to their country, and separated 
from the rest of the world, whose very 
existence became problematical to them. 
By degrees they forgot their maternal 
tongue., customs which they could no 
longer observe, laws which had become 
useless to them, worship without temples, 
and even without priests, and their first 
origin. However, they preserved among 
themselves, by oral traditions, some ideas 
of a supreme being, and sentiments and 
customs which real savages can nevtjr 
be supposed to have. At the end of two 
or three centuries an earthquake altered, 
suddenly, the direction of tlie torrent 
which enclosed their asylum. The en- 
trance of the valley, though still difllcult 
of access, was more free ; but this great 
event made no impression upon the Bat- 
tu^cas, for satisfied with their lot, they did 
not seek another residence. It is only 
our recollections, and comparisons of the 
transitions from an obscure situation to a 
brilliant destiny, that can produce in us 
impetuous desires, and inflame our imagi- 
nation. The Battu^<ras had no ambition, 
for they had no idea of any condition su- 
perior to their own ; their possessions, 
though limited, were sufficient for their 
wants. They did not imagine it was pos- 
sible to have more dainty food than their 
herbs and their fruit, nor a dri'*!; more 
deUcioiis than their fresh water w»^'ch 
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flowed pUFe &»bi 0ieip fountains, nor 
habitations more agreeable than their 
humble cottages. They lived in happy 
union one with another, for nothing could 
excite in their breasts envy or emulation ; 
strength had there no power, for they 
admired only equality, peace, and repose ; 
nor had crowns ever been given to the 
most enterprising, the bravest, or most in- 
genious. They were not entirely igno- 
rant, however, that other beings existed 
beyond the boundaries of their republic. 
They had often seen with horror, from 
fie top of their rocks, several intruders ; 
but fear and indolence kept them fixed 
in their tranquil abode." Soon after the 
visit of the Duke d'Albe, missionaries 
were sent into the valley, and the benevo- 
lent and peaceful doctrines of the gospel 
were embraced with gladness by the 
Battu^cas. The missionaries became 
strongly attached to their new converts. 
They hollowed out, in the rocky ram- 
part of the valley, a temple for worship, 
and erected a monastery, for their private 
studies and devotion. The church and 
the monastery still exist, and an unbro- 
ken succession of pious pastors have re- 
sided here since their foundation, per- 
forming the functions of priest, legislator. 



not,'* in the langtiage of the aidior, 
savage without reflection or judgnient; 
nor is he a misanthrope, who sees evei^ 
thing on its dark side only. He is ani- 
mated with benevolence to all mankind, 
and enlightened by the trutlis of christi* 
anity, he possesses that true cultivation of 
mind which gives perfection to our mo- 
ral ideas. Endowed with the liappieet 
organization, bom with an ardent imagi- 
nation, and a noble feeling heart, he i9 
suddenly thrown into the great worl4, 
without knowing the secrets of our arte 
and sciences, and entirely ignorant of onf 
follies, customs, and manners." Theri^ 
such is the enthusiasm of his feelings, an4 
8(\ nice is his discernment of what is just 
or unjust, decorous or indecorous, mag- 
nanimous or base, he is alternately filled 
with the most conW admiration, or 
the most vehement indignation, and is 
confounded at the strifige union, which 
society exhibits, of truth and error in 
opinion — ^purity and depravity in senti- 
ment, and rectitude and wickedness ia 
conduct. " His censures and praises are 
never exaggerated, yet their energy would 
not be natural in a man whose habit3 
have been familiarized from his infancy 
with our follies and vices ; but Aey are 



and physician. The Marquis and Adol- strikingly just in the mouth of a Battui^* 
phus were so much interested with the cas, for such must be the impressions of 
narrative of their host, that they resolved a rational, intelligent being, whose judg« 
forthwith to visit the valley of the Battui- ment hath never been corrupted, and 
cas, and they left Salamanca without de- who, far from being cloyed witn the spe- 
lay. On entering the valley they were cious appearance of the world, must feel 
charmed with the bold and romantic and enjoy its charms* with avidity," Tim 
character of the craggy enclosure, and 
the spirit of innocence and tranquillity 
that reigned within. They had passed 
from a world of turmoil and feverish 
excitement, to a scene of untroubled 
quiet, where their hearts found refresh- 
ment, and which seemed like a re- 
miniscence of the age of gold. From 
among the inmates of this peaceful re- 
ti^eat, in whose character we may trace 
one spot of untarnished white, on the ma- 
ny-coloured robe of human nature, Ma- 
dame de Genlis selects the hero of her 
story. His name is Placide. He is in- 
troduced to the Marquis and his son by 
Father Isidore, the superior of the con- 
vent, who, previous to the introduction, 
gives his visiters an account of the cha- 
racter of Placide, referring them to Pla- 
cide himself for a recital of the adven- 
tures of his life, and a fuller description of 
the peculiar complexion of his feelings 
and opinions. On the character of this 
young Battu^cas, Madame De Genlis 
says, in her preface, that she has bestow- 
ed the most j^rofound atteolioB* "He ^ 
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character, Placide, is plainly intended, by 
the inventor, to exhibit a just specimen of 
an uncorrupted man, of one whose i-ea^ 
son is mature, whose active principles are 
in a state of healthy excitability, and 
whose will moves with a well-regulated 
energy, ready to obey with promptitude 
themctates of conscience, ana follow with 
alacrity the path of duty ; in short, he ia 
held forth as a mirror of plane surface 
and perfect polish, to give a faithful re* 
flection of the forms, whether well-pro- 
portioned, or distorted, in natural and 
probable combination, or grotesque and 
enormous, which are furnished by the ac» 
tual state of civilized society in Europe» 
Nor is this all : Placide, in his own per- 
sonal history, exliibits, in a beautiful man- 
ner, how important knowledge and ac* 
tion are to solid and permanent enjoy- 
ment, and that there is no state mere in- 
compatible with happiness than one in 
which the mind finds itself cramped iu 
the exercise of its faculties^ and lies, like 
a stranded leviathan, wasting its strength 
io Tahi endeavours to regain its n^tmi 
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-element A ^tate of mere innocence is 
laot enough for the great ends of our be- 
uig ; our intellectual as well as our moral 
powers must be cultivated in ordei^o in- 
^st our nature with its true dignity^ and 
render it worthy its immortal destiny. 
The pursuit of knowledge and the expan- 
sion of our faculties is, doubtless, and 
must be, from the imperfection of our na- 
ture, attended ^vith many dangers to vir- 
l^ie, but the triumph will be therefore the 
more glorious ,* it is our destiny that eve- 
tv wealthy place must be sought through 
fipe and through water, and to condemn 
man to a fixed condition, no matter what 
^ay be its accompaniments, so long as 
i! is surrounded by a barrier that cannot 
be surmounted, is to render his creation 
abortive, to blight his hopes, and strike 
him down from that station, "a little 
tower than the angels," for wliich he was 
designed. The restless impatience of a 
Xnina, bound, by the strong necessity of 
external circumstances, to one unchange- 
able condition, and its earnest struggles 
to get free, is well described by Madame 
ie Genlis, in the history of Placide's 
youth, given by Father Isidore to his 
visiters, and the more full disclosure of 
his faelings and aspirations afterward 
made by Placide himselfl After haying 
described the tranquillity which had al- 
xyays reigned in the valley. Father Isidore 
pursues his narrative in the following 
vords. " There has, however, been one 
exception to this love of the valley, among 
the Battu^cas. A young man, an orphan 
these some years, bolder and more enter- 
prising than his companions, hath given 
Ms great uneasiness these two years past. 
Be is called Placide : — he possesses 
considerable genius, and born with an 
ardent imagination, and a most feeling 
heart, he has shown from his infancy a 
passionate admiration for the people of 
the other world, (for 'tis thus the Battu6- 
cas designate the Spaniards of other can- 
fons.) ' Those ingenious people,' he would 
say, * are the inventors of all arts.' Yet 
liere nothing is known beyond that com- 
inon industry which has for its object to 
provideithe ordinary necessaries of life. 
All the science of the best informed of 
!he Battu^cas goeth not beyond the ele- 
ments of reading and writing. Our reli- 
gious men, tlie instructors of this small 
eolonj^, have strictly avoided bringing in- 
to this retreat any refined inventions. 
Divine worship, the ornaments of the 
church, a crucifix of stone, an image of 
the virgin, coarsely cut, two or three in- 
different pictures, and the vocal music of 
Ike chur(fh seryice, have, notwithstand- 



ing, given to the iSattu^eas some ideas of 
sculpture, painting, and even of poetry ; 
for we also, in our church, sing hymns in 
the vulgar tongue. These pieces of poe- 
try so much struck the mind of Placide» 
that, at the ,age of fifteen years, he com- 
posed some verses himself; and these 
juvenile productions evinced so much ta- 
lent, that I could not help putting into his 
hand five or six volumes of sacred poe- 
try of our best authors. Then his enthu* 
siani for the people of the other universe 
had no bounas. He has become one of 
the best poets of Spain, and I have had 
printed, unknown to him, at Madrid, a 
selection of his poetry, without naming 
the author, and which hath been very 
generally admired. He w^as then twen- 
ty-two years of age. Thus this youn^ 
poet, living in obscurity, had, without be- 
ing aware of it, a very great reputation. 
His works were in every library. He waa 
even ignorant of his talent ; notwithstand- 
ing his inventive genius made him im- 
prove himself daily in the mechanical 
arts which had been introduced amonj^ 
the Battu^cas, and of which he had only 
seen the most simple elements. He 
guessed at things invented for ages. But, 
as for him, it was creating." 

At length the patience of Placide is ex- 
hausted,his curiosity is irrepressibly ex- 
cited by the taste he had enjoyed of those 
few specimens of the refinement of the 
great world, which had been brought in- 
to the yaUcy, and he determines to go to 
Madrid. "One day,*** pursued Father 
Isidore, " Placide came to me, saying thai 
he was determined to make a long jour- 
ney, and go to Madrid. Pray think well 
of it, said I, before you throw yourself 
without any experience upon a new world. 
I will know, said he, those men better in- 
formed than the Battndcas ; those inven- 
tors of writing, arithmetic, and all our 
arts. Whatcan I risk among them ? They 
are christians, more enlightened than we 
are, and therefore must be more virtuous." 

"You are determined to believe, my dear 
Placide, that those men, who are more 
learned than we, are also better ; but in 
tliis you are mistaken ; for I must apprize 
you, that in Madrid you will find vices 
of which you have now not the slightest, 
idea ; * I own I cannot he persuaded of 
that declaration ; for, it seems impossible 
to me, that vice and science can be al- 
lied.' Yet, my son, you must know what 
pride and forgetfulness of God have pro- 
duced even on angels. — * But with reve- 
lation and the sublime morality of the 
gospel, how can mbrtal men, whose resi- 
dence on earth is so ahort, iall upon tbosis 
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dreadful wanderings of the heart? Pride 
hath overcome immortal creatures, who 
knew God through his magnificence alone. 
"We shudder at their ingratitude, but it is 
less inconceivable than would be the 
same culpability in fragile beings, doomed 
to death, and who, with the full know- 
ledge of the goodness and the supreme 
power of the Deity, are also aware of his 
much dreaded justice. In short, I am deter- 
mined, and I have been so this long time.' 

All the arguments of Father Isidore to 
induce Placide to remain in the valley 
were ineffectual, and he departed in com- 
pany with Don Pedro, a nephew of Fa- 
ther Isidore, who had come on purpose 
to conduct him to Madrid. Placide was 
twenty-three years of age when he for 
the first time left the sheltering precincts 
of his native valley. The first incident 
which gives him any insight into the new 
principles, among which he has just ar- 
rived, is one that occurs at the second 
post, while the carriage is waiting for a 
change of horses. Here he is first made ac- 
cuainted ^vith the idea of property, for in 
the valley every thing, all the fruits of the 
earth and the increase of the flocks was 
enjoyed in common. The incident re- 
ferred to is thus related by Placide to the 
Marquis and Adolphus. "Don Pedro 
was sleeping most profoundly, and I was 
leaning on Uie door of the carriage, look- 
ing with curiosity on every thing which 
presented itself to mine eyes. We were 
at the extremity of the village, and direct- 
ly opposite to a baker's shop, when a wo- 
man covered with rags, and carrying two 
young children in h^r arms, approached 
our vehicle, and begged alms oi me, say- 
ing in a lamentable voice * That she and 
her children were dying with hunger.' 
What ! cried I, do not you see that quan- 
tity of loaves ? go and take some. — * Alas ! 
I will not be suffered.' How ? said I ; in 
the situation you are in ? — Upon saying 
these words, I opened the carriage door, 
jumped out, flew towards the baker's 
^hop, and seized a large loaf, giving it to 
the poor woman ; at the same time say- 
ing to the baker, my good friend, you see 
I have not taken tliis loaf for myself, it is 
for this woman, who is poor, and com- 
plains she is hungry. * Pay me then for it,' 
Replied the baker ; I cannot, I have no mo- 
ney ; I tell you again, it is for this unfor- 
tunate woman. * We have many other 
poor, arid I cannot give to all,' said the 
l)aker. As long as you see any poor and 
have bread, you must give it, said I. You 
only sell it to the rich to enable you to 
nuuBd^the poor. «In this manner,' quoth 
X, » our trade would truly go on 
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well.' — ^Yes ! said I, for €k>d would bleaa* 
it At these words, the poor woman^ 
fearing the resentment of the baker, wish- 
ed to jcetum the loaf, which he was going 
to taKe'hold of, offering her a smaller one ; 
but I opposed it. She shall have the one 
I chose tor her, cried I, dragging the larg- 
er loaf out of the hands of me baker, who 
furious, instantly called his two men ser- 
vants, and they came running to his as- 
sistance. I valiantly defended myself with 
the very loaf I haa made a conquest of ; 
I broke it upon the baker's shouldersi 
whom I threw down, and overturned at 
the same time one of his men ; I seized 
the other by the throat, and hurled him 
to the other end of the shop. My physi- 
cal strength filled them with fear, and I 
was left master of the field of battle, 
when Don Pedro, awakening by the 
noise this scuffle made, ran up to me to 
demand an explanation. 
" I was so confounded that he did not 

Eartake of my indignation against the 
aker that I remained inunoveable and 
dumb. Besides I had, for the first time 
in my life, put myself in a passion ; for 
in the valley, it nath not been known 
that any ever quarrelled or fought I was 
as uneasy as I was angry, for I feared I 
had dangerously wounded my adversa- 
ries ; but I soon saw, to my great plea- 
sure, that they had escaped with only a 
few slight contusions. Don Pedro easily 
appeased them by his liberality, and gave 
also to the poor woman the loaf I had 
broken in her cause, and some money 
besides. 

" Every one was satisfied except my*- 
self ; for passion still suffocated me, and 
I was sorry at having ill treated my fel- 
low creatures." 

After the travellers had re-seated them- 
selves in their carriage, and as they were 
proceeding On their journey, Don Pedro 
took the opportunity to explain to Pla- 
cide the nature of the distinction of pro- 
perty, and the absolute necessity of giving 
to each individual, in large communities, 
an exclusive power over the products of 
his labour ana whatever he may acquire 
in exchange for them. The argument, 
on this subject, is plainly and forcibly sta- 
ted by Don Pedro, and produces entire 
conviction in the mind of Placide, who 
takes up the train of thought furnished 
by the discussion, and pursues it in a 
beautiful manner to some of its finest and 
most elevating conclusions. Don Pedro 
urges the importance of the distinction 
of property, not only because the state of 
society to which it leads is productive of 
a greater number of desirable tempo- 
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ral results than would be attainable with- 
out such distinction, but because it is more 
consonant to the spirit of true religion ; 
and goes on to remark that " virtue can 
shine with all her beauties only among 
civilized nations." " Yes," exclaims Pla- 
cide, " I perceive the more man rises by 
his virtues and his genius, the more ef- 
fectually he fulfils the views of his Crea- 
tor, who hath animated him with his di- 
vine breath. To extend as far as possible 
our intellectual faculties, is one of our 
chief religious duties, and fulfils also the 
end of our destiny on earth. God hath 
made nothbig in vain, and the virtuous 
employnient of our physical and moral 
powers, is, without doubt, in his sight a 
worthy homage of our gratitude. Hu- 
man industry honours the Creator, since 
it brings into action every faculty we have 
received from his goodness. To remain, 
therefore, wilfully in ignorance, is to des- 
pise and reject his benefits. God gave 
us the empire of the world, because man 
alone, of all the animated creation, can cul- 
tivate the earth and compel her to dis- 
dose those treasures which are hidden in 
her bosom. Without man the magnifi- 
cence of the earth would be useless as if 
it did not exist ; and treasures are scat- 
tered over her surface, or hidden in her 
bowels to be the objects of our admira- 
tion or of our discovery," "Without 
doubt," said Don Pedro, " every beauty 
of creation must command our tribute of 
admiration, and, therefore, those arts 
which develope and employ them are of 
divine origin. We may say the same of 
all sciences. Their mysterious elements 
are all found in nature ; we are able to dis- 
cover certain laws and their results, and to 
make from them useful applications ; but 
the primary cause remains concealed, and 
will always be inexplicable. Like the 
bountiful Nile, which fertilizes the land it 
overflows, but the source of which is un- 
known ; science spreads its beneficent in- 
fluences among those who cultivate it, 
but the source remains unexplored ; the 
wonderful cause of so many admirable' 
effects is in the all-powerful hand of the 
Creator, and is now, and always will be 
hid from us by an impenetrable veil." 
Placide tistened with rapture, and soon 
forgot his anger and indignation. " These 
reflections," exclaimed he, "are sweet 
and consoUng ! To thosie who know how 
to admire the sublime works of the Eter- 
nal, they will never fail to yield delight 
and consolation. This noble creature, 
who owes his existence to immortal 
thought and infinite love, man, created to 
know and worship the author of so many 
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wonders, will ever live. His gratitude is 
the sure pledge of his happy inunortality, 
since it is a part of the glory of the bene- 
factor, and no part of this glory will ever 
be annihilated." " You perceive, then," 
replied Don Pedro, " that a state of igno- 
rance and idleness, in which every ming 
is in common, is not the state for which 
man was created, since it favours only 
those individuals who are destitute of 
genius and industry." Placide assented, 
and promised that he would not again be 
guilty of theft, and that he would strike 
no more bakers who should stand up in 
defence of their property. The travellers 
arrived at Madrid in the night, and Pla- 
cide being much fatigued by the unaccus- 
tomed mode of conveyance hastened to 
bed. But he could not sleep for the ve- 
ry reason which probably contributed 
most to the repose and refreshment of 
Don Pedro, that is, the softness of the bed, 
and he lay awake all night. He appear- 
ed so ill the next day that it was proposed 
to send for a physician. " No, if you will 
take from me this fine bed, and all its 
useless furniture," said he, "and alk)w 
me to make more use of my I^s, and give 
me less of your dainty fare, I shall soom 
recover my health." Madrid was to the 
young Battu^cas a scene of wonders ; his 
imagination was dazzled by the splen- 
dour, and bewildered and fatigued by the 
variety of the objects which thronged 
around him on every side. Soon alter 
his arrival he visited, in company with 
his friend, one of the principal churches 
in Madrid, and the impression produced 
upon his feelings is natural, ana forcibly 
described. While remaining to view the 
temple, and examine the fine paint- 
ings with which it was decorated, after 
the worshippers had departed, he discov- 
ered a female figure, veiled, and kneeling 
in the attitude of prayer by the side of a 
superb monument of white marble. This 
lady was Doijpa Bianca Xenila, a young 
widow of surprising beauty, fine talents, 
and rare virtue. Placide fells violently in 
love with her, and though his passion is 
returned, he cannot marry her, for he 
had engaged himself to a young virgin of 
the valley before his departure. The e^ 
feet produced on his character by this 
new object of admiration and attachment 
is finely described, and furnishes an occa- 
sion for the author to discover her pro- 
found knowledge of the human heart. 
In contrasting the two characters of Don- 
na Bianca, and In^s, the Battu€can virgin, 
Madame de Genlis has beautifully and 
trucly shown how insufficient is mere per- 
sonal beauty to eecure a deep-felt and nn- 
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alterable love, and how mighty the in- 
fluence of woman is rendered by aaeo- 
ciating with the facination of form, a cul^ 
tivated understanding, and an enlarged 
heart 

One morning when his time of his ab- 
sence from the valley had expired, and as 
he was suffering the most acute distress 
from the struggle between his sense of 
duty to Infes, and his veliement love for 
Donna Bianco, he received a letter from 
Father Isidore, informing him that In^s 
had eloped with a stranger " who came 
In the dusk of evening, and whose stay 
was so short that no one learned his 
name." This released Plaeide from his 
vows, and left him and Donna Bianca at 
liberty to marry. On the very eve, how- 
ever, when the marriage ceremony was 
to be performed, when the offering on 
the altar of Hymen was just about to be 
kindled by love's own torch, and the tem- 
ple filled with its incense, it was disco- 
vered that In^s had not forgotten her en- 
gagement with Plaeide, that she had 
been decoyed from the valley by false- 
hood and deceit, and that she was now 
confined in a neighbouring castle, under 
the idea that she was in the care of reli- 
gious people, and was preparing to take 
the veil. This was no sooner known to 
Plaeide and Donna Bianca, than in obe- 
dience to duty, and the impulse of their 
generous nature, they determined to re- 
store the innocent In^s to liberty and hap- 
piness, though it would be at the expense 
of their own perpetual separation. "Dear 
Plaeide," said Donna Bianca, " religion, 
honour, humanity, command us to act 
with zeal and promptitude ; this is no 
toie for sorrow and tears ; let us fulfil 
eur duty, and we shall rise superior to the 
chastisements of fate." Plaeide soon af- 
ter the recovery of In^s marries her, and 
l^turns with her to the valley. After 
€ome time had been allowed for the miti- 
gation of recent sorrow, and after the 
consciousness of having acted right had 
applied its healing efficacy to the lacerat- 
ed hearts of Donna Bianca and Plaeide, 
and left the former at leisure to reflect 
\ipon her situation in life, and the claims 
which society still held upon her abun- 
dant means of usefulness, sne resolved not 
to abandon herself to despair, and at the 
instance of Plaeide in the first place, was 
tiltimately united to Don Pedro. In the 
course of time, Don Pedro and Donna 
Bianca were blessed witli a daughter, and 
Plaeide and Ines with a son. Six years 
elapsed before Plaeide agaui left the val- 
ley. In this interval he devoted himself 

the study of the arts, but did not find 



them alone sufficient to ^ his time wt& 
occupation, nor satisfy his desires, for he 
wanted the stimulus of praise from those 
who could appreciate his performanee«« 
Virtue is, to a coAsiderable extent, its 
own reward ; though it may derive some 
ardour from the breath of praise, yet it 
will gain from it no addition to its self- 
satisfying power, and its light will waver 
if visited by that breath too roughly ; but 
the intellect and the imagination reqiure^ 
the excitement of competition ; glory ift 
their reward, and they must receive their 
laurels from the hand of admiration. 

Just before Plaeide ventured fordl 
from the valley a second time he wa» 
surprised by a visit from two strangers* 
These were the Baron d'Olmar, (men^ 
tioned in the beginning of the story afi. 
the friend of the Countess AuberiveJ and 
his niece Leontine, the early and most 
intimate friend of Calista and Adolphus. 
During this visit Plaeide learned ^GEfL 
the Baron that the Countess Auberive 
had died at Bayonne on her flight firoia 
Paris, that Calista had been seized by th^ 
agents of the Directory and carried back 
to Paris, where, after languishing for « 
time in prison she was brought to the 
guillotine, and that Adolphus, though he 
still cherished the memory of CaBsta 
with the sincerest tenderness, had not 
found himself able to resist the charms 
of Leontine, who had indeed always 
loved him, and that they would be mar^ 
ried as soon as the Baron and his niecm 
should arrive in France. The manner in 
which Calista met her fate, and the mag- 
nanimous efforts of Leontine to save her^ 
are deeply interesting, not merely be* 
cause the events in themselves are afflict* 
ing, but because they impressively ilhis^ 
trate the energies of our nature, and the 
sustaining power of righteous principled 
animated by virtuous s^ection. 

The occasion of Placide's second de* 
parture from the valley was his hearing 
that war had broken out in Spain, and 
his consequent anxiety for the welfare of 
Don Pedro and Donna Bianca. He set 
out for Madrid, but on his way he re* 
ceived information that his friends were 
still in France ; his journey to the capital 
of Spain would not only be fruitless,there^ 
fore, but, from the hostile troops, which 
beset the roads, would be attended with 
the greatest danger, and after about a 
week's absence he returned to his farai# 
ly. During this short period, however; 
he met with several interesting adven- 
tures, and had many of those opportuirt-' 
ties which war furnishes in such lamcQ;* 
tible frequency, of displaying his hn* 
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manity and heroism. A'Wong ^her gene- 
rous actions he rescued a child from the 
flames, and as the only person to whom 
it seemed to be related expired just as he 
arriyed to save it, he took it with him to 
the valley. After the lapse of some years, 
news reached the valley that the war was 
ended, and Placide received a letter from 
Don Pedro, informing him that he had 
returned, with his wife to Spain, but that 
they had lost their child, that grief had 
brought Donna Bianca to the verge of 
the grave, and requesting him to repair, 
with family, inmiediately to Madrid. 
Placide obeyed the call, he found his 
friends in the deepest affliction, but provi- 
dence had enabled him to bring witii him 
healing and consolation. The child, 
which he had so fortunately rescued, and 
cherished in tlie valley, was the lost 
daughter of Don Pedro. Thus ends the 
story. 

Tke incidents which Madame de Gen- 
lis has selected are interesting, and are 
iodividually well described, though the 



story itself does not mamf^t much «pic 
skill ; and the work owes its charm ^ 
the design of the author — to the concep- 
tion on which it is founded, and to the 
generous strain of feeling, and the impres- 
sive eloquence which pervade it, not to 
any complexity of plot, or any ingenious 
and unexpected turns in the narrative. 
Indeed the design of the author rather 
forbid the exercise of invention in weav- 
ing an intricate fable ; all that was requir- 
ed, in this way, being only a judicious se- 
lection of such a state of society, and 
some of the prominent scenes by which 
it is characterized, as would furnish apt 
occasions for the discussion of general 
principles, as well as striking illustrations 
of their truth : accordingly the work is 
more didactic than narrative. The style 
of the work has suffered very considera- 
bly by the translation, which abounds 
with inaccuracies both of language and 
construction ; in the present edition there 
are i^ot a few typographical errors. 



Art. 3. Biographia LUeraria ; or^ Biogi 
Opinions. By S, T. Coleridge^ Esq. 
lumes in one. l£mo. pp. 379. 

OUR readers will, perhaps, think it 
hardly worth while, after the speci- 
men wluch we have recently exhibited to 
them of Mr. Coleridge's poetical powers, 
to trouble themselves with iuquiring into 
the history of either his life or opinions. 
But if he nave failed to interest them as 
an author, he will at least amuse, and 
may even instruct them, as a man ; — 
the blank simplicity with which he re- 
lates the many 'disastrous strokes that 
his youth suffered,' converts even distress 
into matter of merriment ; whilst his ex- 
perience, unprofitable as it has been to 
nimself, can scarfcely fail to convey a 
wholesome lesson to others. The im- 
pression made on us by the perusal of 
this 'singularly wild and original' pro- 
duction, is, we confess, on the whole, 
not unfavourable to Mr. Coleridge ; since 
it affords not less evidence of the good- 
ness of his heart, than of the badness of 
his head ; and* we are always willing to 
admit a small portion of the one as an 
equivalent for a large share of the other. 

Mr. Coleridge commenced his literary 
career m the year 1794, by the publica- 
tion of * a small volume of juvenile 
poems.' This work we have never seen 
innce we were in any degree competent 
to pronounce upon its merits; and our 
Vol. II. — ^No. u. 



avhical Sketches of my Literary Life and 
New- York. Kirk Mercein. Two vo- 



recollections of it are too imperfect to 
form the grounds of a judgment now. 
We believe, however, that it was more 
favourably received than any of his sub- 
sequent works; either because it was 
freer from faults, or that its faults were 
deemed the venial errors of an immature 
mind, which would easily be corrected 
by riper reason. Mr. Coleridge tells us 
that his early essays were censured for , 
their ' excess of ornament,' and their 
* strained and elaborate diction ;' the first 
of which charges certainly will not lie 
against his later performances, nor was 
it, as we remember, any further appli- 
cable to the poems alluded to, than that 
they betrayed a degree of quaintness and 
affectation of phrase — but the last at- 
taches with equal force, though in a dif- 
ferent manner, to all his writings. It is 
not less unnatural nor less laborious to 
sink below the dignity of a subject, than 
to soar above it — whilst it is difficult to 
decide which is the more ridiculous. 
Yet into one or other of these follies Mr. 
Coleridge has ever run. What renders 
this vaccillation and incongruity of his 
style the more remarkably, is, that he 
discovei*s a good tiste in estimating the 
relative rank of the ancient classics, and 
discriminates with considerable accu- 
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i»cy iht defects and excellences of 
fiome of his most distinguished cotem- 
poraries. It is true that the faculty of 
;iperceiying beauties in the works of ge- 
nius or of art, is widely different from 
the power of producing them. We may 
admire what we cannot hope to imi- 
tate — nor would it be strange if we 
should for that reason admire it the more. 
But we seldom imitate what we con- 
demn. We may, perhaps, bestow our 
approbation where it is not deserved — 
■we may mistake blemishes for graces — 
but it is strangely inconsistent to com- 
mit the very faults which we are first to 
detect, and foremost to censure. Mr. 
Coleridge seems, however, to have adopt- 
ed as the motto of his literary morality, 

■ Video meliora, probaque } 

Deteriora sequor. 

That Mr. Coleridge was early sensible 
to the ridicule of which affectation of 
any kind is susceptible, is evident from 
the happy manner in which he has bur- 
lesqued nis own style. After charging 
most of his predecessors with ignorance 
of the true art of poetry, he has still the 
candour to admit, that — " Every reform, 
however necessary, will by weak minds 
be carried to an excess, that itself will 
need reforming." " The reader will ex- 
cuse me," he continues, " for noticing 
that I myself was the first to expose 
risu honeito the three sins of poetry, one 
or the other of which is the most likely 
to beset a young writer. So long ago as 
the publication of the second number of 
the monthly magazine, under the name 
of Nehemiah Higgenbottom, I contri- 
buted three sonnets, the first of which 
had for its object to excite a good-natur- 
ed laugh at the spirit of dol^ul egotism, 
and at the recurrence of favourite phrases, 
with the double defect of being at once 
trite and licentious. The second, on low, 
creeping language and thoughts, under 
the pretence oi- simplicity. And the third, 
the phrazes of which were borrowed en- 
tirely from my own poems, on the indis- 
criminate use of elaborate and swelling 
language and imagery," 

These sonnets must not be omitted, 
since they contain touches of that hu- 
mour which is Mr. Coleridge's best talent, 
and of which we shall select not a few in- 
stances from these volumes. 

SONNET I. 

Pensive at eve, on the hard world T mused, 
And Tmj poor heart was sad ; so at the MooN 
I gazed, and sighed, and sighed ; for ah, how soon 
Eve saddens into night ! mine eyes perused 
i^ffith tearful vacancy the dampy grass 
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That wcpl %nd gHtter'd in the pahj fay ; 
And I did pause me on my lonely way, 
And mused me, on the voretcM ones that pass 
O'er the bleak heath of sorrow. But alas ! 
Most of myself \ thought! when it befell, 
That the sootlie spirit of the breexij wood 
Breathed in mine ear; " All this is very well. 
But much of ONE tlHug, is for wo thing good." 
Oh my poor heart's inkxplicable swell! 

SONNET II. 

Oh I do love thee, meek Simplicity ! 

For of thy lays the lulling simpleuess 

Goes to my heart, and soothes each small distress^ 

Distress tho' small, yet haply great to me; 

'Tis true, on Lady Fortune's gentlest pad 

I amble on ; and yet 1 know not why 

So sad I am ! but should a friend and I 

Frown, pout, and part, then 1 am very sad. 

And then with sonnets and with sympathy 

My dreamy bosom's mystic woes I pall j 

Now of my false Iriend plaining plaintively 

Now raving at mankind in general ; , 

But whether sad or fierce,' tis simple all, 

All very simple, meek Simplicity ! 

SONNET III. 

And this reft house is that, the which he built/ 
Lamented Jack ! and here his mall he pil'd, 
Cautious in, vain ! these rats, that squeak so yiWif 
S(^ueak not unconscious of their father's guilt. 
Did he not see her gleaming thro' the glade ! 
fielike 'twas she, the maiden all forlorn. 
What tho' she milk no cow with crumpled honty 
Yet aye she haunts the dale whore erst she stray'd ' 
And aye, beside her stalks her amorous knight ! 
Still on his thighs their wonted brogues are worn^ 
And tho' those brogues, still tatter'd and betom. 
His hindward charms gleam an unearthly white. 
Ah ! thus thro' broken clouds at night's high nooa 
Peeps in fair fragments forth the full orb 'd harvest 
moon ! 

But aware as Mr. Coleridge appears to 
have been of his own besetting sins, and 
of those of the school to which he was 
considered to belong, he does not seem 
to have taken kindly the castigation in- 
flicted by professed critics. He has writ- 
ten a chapter upon the ' supposed irritabili- 
ty of men of genius,' in which he disco- 
vers no little want of temper in labouring 
to prove tlie injustice of the accusation* 
The reason of tms eai*nestness in refuting 
so ungenerous an aspersion soon betrays 
itself. He was meditating an attack up- 
on the reviewers, and deemed it impor- 
tant to premonish the reader that he is 
naturally a man of a meek disposition. 
But if he has received the treatment of 
which he complains, we cannot blame 
his impatience. He has given us an in- 
sight into the conduct of the British re- 
views not calculated to raise our respect 
for their opinions. We shall return to 
this subject. 

It is much to Mr. Coleridge's credit, 
however, that all this warmth is not kind- 
led merely on his own account. He resents 
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^ith equal sensitiveness the injuries done 
to his friends Southey and Wordsworth. 
We extract his eulogium on the former 
as alike honourable to himself and to the 
Bubject of his panegyric After express- 
ing his high admiration of his friend's nu- 
merous literary and poetical composi- 
tions, he proceeds. — 

« Here, then, shall I conclude? No! The 
characters of tlie deceasi-d, like the enco- 
mia on tombstones, as thfey arc described 
with religious tenderness, so are they 
read, with allowing sympathy, indeed, 
but yet with rational deduction. There 
are men who deserve a higher record ; 
men with whose characters it is the inte- 
rest of their contemporaries, no less than 
that of posterity, to be made acquainted ; 
while it is yet possible for impartial cen- 
sure, and even for quick-sighted envy, to 
cross-examine the tale without offence to 
the courtesies of humanity: and while 
the eulogist, detected in exaggeration or 
falsehood, must pay the full penalty of his 
baseness in the contempt which brands 
the convicted flatterer, r ublicly has Mr. 
Southey been reviled by men, who (I 
would fain hope for the honour of human 
nature) hurled fire-brands against a figure 
of their own imagination ; publicly have 
his talents been depreciated, his princi- 
ples denounced ; as publicly do I, there- 
fore, who have known him intimately, 
deem it my duty to leave recorded, that it 
is Southey's ahnost unexampled felicity 
to possess the bast gifts of talent and ge- 
nius firee from all their characteristic de- 
fects. To those who remember the state 
of our public schools and universities 
some twenty years past, it will appear no 
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make otherwise ; and that h^vhie thus 
more than satisfied the claims of anectioK 
or prudence, he should yet hare made for 
himself time and power to achieve more, 
and in more various departments, thaa 
almost any other writer has done, though 
employed wholly on subjects of his own 
choice and ambition. But as Southey 
possesses, and is not possessed by, his ge- 
nius, even so is he the master even of Ids 
virtues. The regular and inethodical 
tenor of his daily labours, which would be 
deemed rare in the most mechanical pur- 
suits, and might be envied by the mere 
man of business, loses all semblance of 
formality in the dignified simplicity of his 
manners, in the spring and healthful 
cheerfulness of his spirits. Always em- 
ployed, his friends find him always at lei- 
sure. No less punctual in trifles, than 
steadfast in the performance of the highest 
duties, he inflicts none of those small 
pains and discomforts which irregular 
men scatter about them, and which, in 
the aggregate, so often become formida- 
ble obstacles both to happiness and utili- 
ty ; while, on the contrary, he bestows all 
tne pleasures, and inspires all that ease of 
mind on those arouna him, or connected 
with him, which perfect consistency, and 
(if such a word might be framed) absolute 
reliability, equally in small as in great coii^ 
cems, cannot but inspire and bestow: 
when this, too, is softened without being 
weakened by kindness and gentleness. I 
know few men who so well deserve the 
character which an ancient attributes to 
Marcus Cato, namely, that he was likest 
virtue, in as much as he seemed to act 
aright, not in obedience to any law or 



ordinary praise in any man to have pass- outward motive, but by the necessity of 

ed from innocence into virtue, not only - *- — " — ~.u:^\, — * 

free from all vicious habit, but unstained 
by one act of intemperance, or the degra- 
dations akin to intemperance. That 
scheme of head, heart, and habitual de- 
meanour, which, in his early manhood 
and first controversial writings, Milton, 
claiming the privilege of self-defence, as- 
serts of himself, and challenges his calum- 
niators to disprove ; this will his school- 
mates, his fellow collegians, and his ma- 
turer friends, with a confidence propor- 
tioned to the intimacy of their knowlMge, 
bear witness to, as again realized in the 
life of Robert Soutliey. But still more 
striking to those who, by biography, or 
by their own experience, are familiar 
with the general habits of industry and 
perseverance in his pursuits ; the worthi- 
ness and dignity of those pursuits ; his 
generous submission to tasks of transitory 
interest, or such as his genius alone could 



a happy nature, whicn could not act 
otherwise. As son, brother, husband, fa- 
ther, master, friend, he moves with firm, 
yet light steps, alike unostentatious, and 
alike exemplary. As a writer he has uni- 
formly made his talents subservient to 
the best interests of humanity, of public 
f irtue, and domestic piety , his cause has 
ever been the cause of pure religion and 
of liberty, *of national independence, aUd 
of national illumination. When fiiture 
critics shall weigh out his guerdon of 
praise and censure, it will be Sbuthey the 
poet only, that will supply them with the 
scanty materials for the latter. They 
will hkewise not fail to record, that as no 
man was ever a more constant friend 
and honourers among the good of all par- 
ties ; and that quacks in education, quacks 
in politics, and quacks in criticism, were 
his only enemies." 

Thfr^ jgenerous spirit which breathf 
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throngh this passage, and its mora] elera- 
tion, give it a tone of eloquence, not^vitli- 
standing its verhal and grammatical mac- 
curacies. We shall speak in anothei- place 
of Mr. Coleridge's habitual violatii^na of 
grammar, but the sentence beginning, 
** But still more striking," &c. is so ex- 
ceedingly vicious that we cannot suffer it 
to pass us here without reprehension. 

"We ought to have mentioned before, 
as essential to the understanding of this 
book, or rather as accounting for the ut- 
ter incomprehensibility of the greater part 
of it, that Mr. Coleridge had ' bewildered' 
himself * even before his fifteenth year, in 
metaphysics, and in theological contro- 
versy.' Sorry we are to say he seems 
yet to have obtained no light on the sub- 
jects of his investigation. It is to be hoped 
that, in the work with which he threatens 
us, * on the Productive Logos human and 
divine ; with, and, as the introduction to 
a fuH commentary on the Gospel of St. 
John ;' he will elucidate — at least his 
meaning. As an instance of perseverance 
in the cUscharge of duty, if not as a feat 
which few can boast of, we may take 
some credit to ourselves for having dili- 
gently and deKberately read and marked 
the chapters, in the volume before us, on 
iht law of association^ on the systems of 
Aristotle and Hartley, on the consequences 
<f the Hartleian theory, on the possibility 
of philosophy as a science, (and therein of 
f LATO, Jacob Behmeit, and Emanuel 
Kant,) the chapter advising the reader not 
to read the next chapter, and the chapter 
which ought not to oe read, — ^we say that 
we may take some credit to ourselves for 
having diligently and deliberately read 
and Tnar^erf these various ingenious and 
erudite dissertations, but as to having in- 
wardly digested them, we will frankly 
confess that this is a function that entire- 
ly transcends our intellectual faculties. 

We are more inclined to laugh with, 
than at Mr. Coleridge, and shall there- 
fore refrain from entering into an ejcpo- 
sition of his psychoIogiciU theories. U is 
but fair to acknowledge that he affords us 
frequent opportunities of indulging our 
prevailing inclination. In his * advice to 
young authors respecting publication,' 
and * various anecdotes of the author's lite- 
rary life, and the progress of his opinions 
in religion and politics,' there is a great 
deal of lively wit and pungent satire ; 
whilst the good-nature with which he 
tells the story of his chagrins dissipates 
every idea of mortification. Among his 
literary, undertakings Mr. Coleridge com- 
menced the publication of a periodica! 
^ork entitled * the Friend.' The fate of 
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his enterprise leads him to warn others not 
to calculate very much on the number of 
names on their subscription list, imless 
they know the character and circumstan- 
ces of their subscribers. Of a hundred 
subscribers obtained to this publication by 
a single friend, " ninety," he tells us, tiirew 
it up before the fourth number, unthout 
any notice ; though it was well known to 
them, that in consequence of the dis- 
tance, and alownpsa, and irregularity of the 
conveyance, I was conipelled to lay in 
a stock of stamped paper for at least ei^ht 
weeks beforehand ; each sheet of which 
stood me in five pence previous to its ar- 
rival at my printer's; though the sub- 
scription money was not to be received 
till the twenty-first week after the com- 
mencement of the work ; and lastiy, 
though it was in nine cases out of ten im- 
practicable for me to receive the money 
for two or three numbers without pay- 
ing an equal sum for the postage. 

" In confirmation of my first caveat, I 
will select one fact among many. On my 
list of subscribers, among a considerable 
number of names equally flattering, was 
that of an Earl of Cork, with his address. 
He might as well have been an Earl of 
Bottle, for aught I knew of him, who had 
been content to reverence the pedrage in 
abstracto, rather than in concretis. Of 
course, The Friend was regularly sent 
as far, if I remember right, as the ei^« 
teenth number, i. e. tiU a fortnight before 
the subscription was to be paid. And lo! 
just at this time I received a letter from 
his lordship, reproving me in language 
far more lordly than courteous, for my 
impudence in directing my pamphlets ta 
him, who knew nothing of me nor my 
work I Seventeen or eighteen numbers 
of which, however, his lordship was 
pleased to retain, probably for the culi- 
nary or post-culinary conveniences of his 
servants." 

In the next place he warns "all others 
from the attempt to deviate from tlie or- 
dinary mode of publishing a work by the 
trade,^^ though he disclaims at the same ^ 
time any insinuations derogatory to tlie 
fairness of the general character of book- 
sellers. In support of this monition he 
adduces the following anecdote. 

" A learned and exemplary old clergy- 
man, who many years ago went to ma 
reward, followed by the regrets and bless- 
ings of his flock, published at his own ex- 
pense two volumes octavo, entitled, a 
new Theory of Redemption. The work 
was most severely hanaled in the Month- 
ly or Critical Review, I forget which } 
and-this unprovoked hostility became 
dbyV^OOgie 
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the good old man's favourite topic of con- 
versation among his friends. Well ! ^he 
used to exclahn,) in the second edition 
I shall have an opportunity of exposing 
both the ignorance and the malignity of 
the anonymous critic. Two or three 
years, however, passed by without any 
tidings from the bookseller, who had un- 
dertaken the printing and publication of 
tiie work, and who was perfectly at his 
ease, as the author was known to be a 
man of large property. At length the 
accounts were written for; and in the 
course of a fet/ weeks they were present- 
ed by the rider for the h^use, in person. 
My old mend put on his spectacles, and 
holding the scroll with no very firm hand, 
began — Paper, so much: O moderate 
enough — not at all beyond my expecta- 
tions 1 Printing, so much : Well ; mode- 
rate enougki Stitching, covers, advertise- 
tments, carriage, 9fc, 90 much. — Still no- 
thing am^s. SeUeridge, ( for orthography 
is no necessary part of a bookseller's lite- 
rary acquirements,) £3. Se. Bless me ! 
only three guineas for the what d'ye call 
it? the seUeridge 9 No more, Sir! repli- 
ed the rider. Nay, but that is loo mode- 
rate ! rejoined my old friend. Only three 
guineas for selling a thousand copies of a 
work in two volumes ? O Sir ! (cries the 
young traveller,) you have mistaken the 
word. There have been none of them 
sold; they have been sent back from 
London long ago ; and this £3. Ss. is for 
the celleridge, ©r warehouse-room in our 
book cellar. The work was in conse- 
cpience preferred from the ominous cel- 
lar of the publisher to the author's garret; 
and on presenting a copy to an acquain- 
tance, the old gentleman used to tell the 
anecdote with great good humour, and 
still greater good nature." 

But the most impressive illustration of 
the wisdom of his precepts is contained 
in the following statement of his own 
case. 

" With equal lack of worldly know- 
ledge, I was a far more than equal sufferer 
f&r it, at the very outset of my author- 
ship. Toward the close of the first year 
from the time that, in an inauspicious 
hour I left the friendly cloisters, and the 
happy grove of quiet, ever honoured Je- 
sus Cfollege, Cambridge, I was persuad- 
ed by sundry Philanmropists and Anti- 
polemists to set on foot a periodical work, 
entitled The Watchman, that (accord- 
ing to the general motto of the work) all 
mi^hi know the truth, and that the truth 
might make us free ! In order to exempt 
ittrom the stamp-tax, and likewise to 
contribute as little as possible to the sup- 



posed guilt of a war against (ireedom, it 
was to be published on every eighth day, 
thirty-two pa^s, large octavo, closely 
printed, and pnce only fodr-peucb. Ac- 
cordingly, with a naming prospectus, 
^ Knowledge ispower^^ if c. to try the state 
of thepoluical atmosphere, and so forth, I 
set oflT on a tour to tne north, from Bris- 
tol to Sheffield, for the purpose 0/ pro- 
curing customers, preaching by the way 
in most of the great towns, as an hirelesa 
volunteer, in a blue coat and white waist 
coat, diat not a rag of the woman of Ba- 
bylon might be seen on me. For I was 
at that time, and long after, thought 
Trinitarian (i. e. ad normam Platonis) in 
phik>sophy, yet a zealous Unitarian in 
religion ; more accurately, I was a psilan-^ 
thr^pisl, one of those who believe our 
Lord to have been the real son of Joseph, 
and who lay the main stress on the resur- 
rection rather tlian on the crucifixion. O! 
never can I remember those days with 
either shaine or regret. For I was most 
sincere, most disinterested ! My opinions 
were, indeed, in many and most impor- 
tant points ejToneous ; but my heart was 
single. Wealth, rank, life itself, then 
seemed cheap to me, compared with the 
interests of (what I believed to be) the 
truth, and the will of my maker. I can- 
not even accuse myself of having been 
actuated by vanity ; for in the expansion 
of my enthusiasm, I did not think of my- 
sdfKi all. 

My campaign commenced at Birming- 
ham ; and my first attack was on a rigid 
Calvinist, a tallow chandler by trade. He 
was a tall dingy man, in whom length was so 
predominant over breadth, that he might 
almost have been borrowed for a founde- \ 
ry poker. O that face! a face xetrtf/tpAo-trl j 
I have it before me at this moment. The i 
lank, black, twine-like hdr, pingui nites- \ 
cent, cut in a straight line along the black | 
stubble of his thin gunpowder eye- brows, 
that looked like a scorched after-math 
from a last week's shaving. His €oat>:oI- 
lar behind in perfect unison, both of co- 
lour and lusture, with the coarse yet glib 
cordage, that I suppose he called his hair, 
and which, with a bend inw.ard at the 1 
nape of the neck, (the only approach to | 
flexure in his whole figure,) slunk in be- J 
hind his waistcoat; while the counte- I 
nance, lank, dark, very hard, and with 
strong perpendicular furrows, gave me a ' 
dim notion of some one looking at me 
through a used gridiron, all soot, grease, 
and iron ! But he was one of the thorough . 
bred, a true lover of liberty, and (I wa» j 
informed) had proved to the satisfaction J 
of many, that Mr. Pitt was op^ 
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horns of the second beast in the Revela- 
tions, ihat spoke like a dragon, A person, 
to whom one of my letters of recommen- 
dation had been addressed was my in- 
troducer. It was a new event in my life, 
my first strokein the new business I had un- 
dertaken of an author, yea, and of an au- 
thor trading on his own account. My 
companion, after some imperfect senten- 
ces, and a multitude of hums and haas, 
abandoned the cause to his client ; and I 
commenced an harangue of half an hour 
to Phileleutherosjthe tallow-chandler, va- 
rying my notes through the Ivhole gamut 
eloquence, from the ratiocinative to the 
declamatory, and in the latter from the 
pathetic to the indignant I argued, I de- 
scribed, I promised, I prophesied ; and 
beginning with the captivity of nation, I 
ended with the near approach of the mil- 
lenium, finishing the whole with some of 
my own verses describing that glorious 
state out oftke Religious Musings : 

" Such delightf^ 

As float to earth, permitted visitants ! 
When in some hour of solemn jubilee 
The massive gates of Paradise are thrown 
Wide open : and forth come in fragments wild 
^weet echoes of unearthly melodies, 
And odours snatch 'd from beds of Amaranth, ' 
And they that from the chrystal river of life 
Spring up on freshen'd wings, ambrosial gales ! 

Rdigious Mt£sin^s, 1 . 356. 

** My taper man of lights listened with 
perseverant and praise-worthy patience, 
tliough (as I was afterwards told on com- 
plaining of certain gales that were not al- 
together ambrosial) it was a melting day 
with him. And what. Sir ! (he said af- 
ter a short pause) might the cost be ? 
Onhf POUR-PENCE, (O ! how I felt the 
anti-climax, the abysmal bathos of that 
four-pence !) only four-pence, Sir, each 
number, to he published on every eighth 
day. That comes to a deal of money at 
the end of a year. And how much did 
you say there was to be for the money ? 
Thinrty-two pog^y Sir ! large octavo, close- 
ly printed. Thirty and two pages ? Bless 
me, why except what I does in a family 
way on a sabbath, that's more than I ever 
reads. Sir ! all the year round. I am as 
great a one as any man in Brummagem, 
Sir ! for liberty and truth, and all them 
sort of things, but as to this (no offence, 
I hope. Sir !) I must beg to be excused. 

"So ended my first canvass ; from causes 
thr.t I shall presently mention, I made but 
one other application in person. This 
took place at Manchester, to a stately and 
opulent wholesale dealer in cottons. He 
took my letter of introduction, and hav- 
ing perused it, measured me from head 



to foot, and again from foot to head, an«l 
then asked if I had any bill or invoice of 
the thing ; I presented my prospectus to 
him ; he rapidly skimmed and hummed 
over the first side, and still more rapidly 
the second and concluding page ; crush- 
ed it within his fingers and the palm of 
his hand; then most deliberately and 
significantly rubbed and smoothed one 
part against the other ; and, lastly, put- 
ting it into his pocket, turned his back on 
me with an " over run vnth these arti- 
cles !" and so, without another syllable, 
retired to his counting-house ; and, I can 
truly say to my unspeakable amusement." 

Our author here abandoned the at- 
tempt to procure subscriptions by per- 
sonal application. His friends however 
took up the business, and prosecuted it, 
as we learn from him, with more success^. 

" From this rememberable tour I returned 
with nearly a thousand names on the sub- 
scription list of the Watchman ; yet more 
than half convinced, that prudence dic- 
tated the abandonment of the scheme. 
But for this very reason I persevered in 
it ; for I was at that period of my life so 
completely hag-ridden by the fear of be- 
ing influenced by selfish motives, that to 
know .a mode of conduct to be the dic- 
tate of prudence, was a sort of presump- 
tive proof to my feelings, that the con- 
trary was the dictate of duty. Accord- 
ingly, I commenced the work, which was 
announced in London by long bills, in 
letters larger than had ever been seen be- 
fore, and which (I have been informed, 
for I did not see them myself) eclipsed 
the glories even of the lottery puffs. But, 
alas ! the publication of the very first 
number was delayed beyond the day an- 
nounced for its appearance. In the se- 
cond number an essay against fast days, 
with a most censurable application of a 
text from Isaiah for its motto, lost me 
near five hundred of my subscribers at 
one blow. In the two following numbers 
I made enemies of all my Jacobin and 
Democratic patrons : for disgusted by 
their infidelity, and their adoption of 
French morals with French philosophy ; 
and perhaps thinking, that charity ought 
to begin nearest home : instead of abus6- 
ingthe government and the Aristocrats 
chiefly or entirely, as had been expected 
of me, I levelled my attacks at " morfcm 
patriotism,''^ and even ventured to declare 
my belief, that whatever the motives of 
ministers might have been for the sedi- 
tion (or as it was then the fashion to call 
them, the gagging) bills, yet the bills 
themselves would produce an effect tOk 
be desired by all the ti'ue friends of free- 
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dom^'as far as they should contribute to 
deter men from openly declaiming on 
subjects, the principles of which they 
had never bottomed, and from " pleading 
to the poor and ignorant, instead of plead- 
ing for them." At the same time I avow- 
ed my conviction, that national educa- 
tion, and a concurring spread of the gos- 
pel, were the indispensable condition of 
any true political amelioration. Thus,^by 
the time the seventh number was pub- 
lished, I had the mortification (but why 
should I say this, when, in truth, I cared 
too little for any thing that concerned my 
worldly interests to be at all mortified 
about it ?) of seeing the preceding num- 
bers exposed in their dry old iron shops 
for a penny a piece. At the ninth num- 
ber I dropt the work. But from the Lon- 
cloji publisher I could not obtain a shil- 
ling ; he was a and set me at defi- 
ance. From other places I procured but 
little, and after such delays as rendered 
that little worth nothing : and I should 
have l{een inevitably thrown into jail by 
my Bristol printer, who refused to wait 
even for a month for a sum between 
eighty and ninety pounds, if the money 
had not been paid for me by a man by no 
means affluent, a dear friend who attach- 
ed himself to me from my first arrival 
at Bristol, who has continued my friend 
with a fidelity unconquered by time or 
even by my own apparent neglect; a 
friend from whom I never received an 
advice that was not wise, or a remon- 
strance that was not gentle and afiec- 
lionate." 

Mr. Coleridge tells us that he now 
sought a refuge, from trouble and the 
t^rorld, with love — in a cottage. He took 
op his residence at Stowey, and provided 
for his " scanty maintenance by writing 
verses for a London Morning Paper." 
But even here he could not escape from 
humiliating evidences " of the unsaleable 
nature of his writings." " For," says he, 
"happenmg to rise at an eariier hour than 
usual, I observed her putting an extrava- 
gant quantity of paper into the grate in or- 
der to light the fire, and mildly checked 
her for her wastefulness ; la, Sir ! (replied 
poor Nanny) why, it is only * Watch- 
man.'" 

Had Mr. Coleridge shown the same 
talent in his paper, which he has exhibit- 
ed in relating the tale of his knight- 
errantry, we cannot tliink he would have 
had reason to complain of the indisposi- 
ttoD of the public to patronise him. 
There are, it is true, in every country 
where property constitutes the chief 
daim to coosideration, and where the 
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constant fluctuation of property throws it 
frequently into the hands of the ignorant 
and the, sordid, men of some consequence^ 
who cannot read any thing but a news« 
paper, and cannot understand the half of 
that, from whom it is vain tg expect any 
patronage for literature ; but there is in 
England, and there is in America, a suf- 
ficient number of enlightened and tiberal 
persons, willing and able to support works 
of value. The value of a work, however, 
results not merely from the quantity of 
genius and learning it evinces, but from 
their application. A man may ' write a 
very wise book which nobody buy, 
if he shall select a subject which interests 
nobody. We do not say that a wis© 
man might write such a book, for this 
would be a solecism, and the other may 
appear paradoxical. 

in computing the worth of a publica- 
tion the purchaser computes the advan- 
tage he can derive from it, which may 
consist in either entertainment or instruc- 
tion, or in both. Subscribers to periodi- 
cal works expect a variety not only of 
articles, but of topics and of manner, 
whilst they hope to receive from all either 
information or amusement. But to what 
other uses Mr. Coleridge's chimerical es- 
says could have been applied, than those 
to whici they were converted, we cannot 
well coiceive. 

We have not room to trace all Mr. 
Coleridge's religious and political meand- 
rings from jacobinism to ministerialism, 
and from peUanthropism to trinitarian- 
ism. He informs us that from the com- 
mencement of the Addington adminis- 
tration to ftie present day, he has been a 
constant writer in the Morning Post and 
the Courier. Of the former paper he 
was for maiy years the principal editor. 
He has nc(t however always accorded 
with the policy of the government. He 
was oppos^ to the unhappy war with 
this country, and expresses his satisfac- 
tion in seeing not only " the sentiments but 
the language" of some of the articles 
which he hkd written, " adopted in seve- 
ral of the Massachusetts State-papers." 
As to the coincidence of the sentiment of 
any paragraph of Mr. Coleridge's with 
any sentiment expressed in any of the 
Massachusetts State-papers, we have no 
means of determining, but that any sen' 
timent waLS adopted from Mr. Coleridge 
we are slow to believe, and that an en- 
lightened legislature should borrow his 
language is truly incfedible. 

In the chapter entitled, "An affection- 
ate exhortation to those who in early life 
feel themselves disposed to become au- 
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thors," Mr. Coleridge emphatically in- 
culcates it upon his young readers, never 

TO PURSUE LITERATURE AS A TRADE j 

which advice he supports by some judi- 
cious arguments. But we must pass 
over this, and we must pass over his criti- 
cal examination of Mr. Wordsworth's 
poetical principles, and of the character of 
his poetical writings, which he has ex- 
tended through a very considerable part 
of the second volume. We may hereaf- 
ter find an appropriate occasion to enter 
into the consideration of Mr. Words- 
worth's style ; we must content ourselves, 
at present, with expressing a general co- 
incidence with Mr. Coleridge's estimate 
of this eccentric writer. We cannot but 
remark again how forcibly we are struck 
with the correctness of Mr. Coleridge's 

judgment, which seems to be entirely at culations on the probable reception of a 



Dec. 

duplicity. Indeed in his case there seems 
to have been double-dealing in brother 
authors as well as in reviewers. Mr. C. 
tell the story with a good grace — ^but we 
shall only extract a single paragraph. He 
contrasts the premature praises bestowed 
on the Christabel, with its ultimate recep- 
tion. 

" In the Edinburgh Review it was as- 
sailed with a malignity and a spirit of 
personal hatred that ought to have injur- 
ed only the work in which such a tirade 
was suffered to appear ; and this review 
was generally attributed (whether rightly 
or no I know not) to a man who, both in 
my presence and in my absence, has re- 
peatedly pronounced it the finest poem of 
its kind in the language. This may serve 
as a warning to authors, that in their cal- 



variance witli his muse. 

Mr. Coleridge thinks that, in the man- 
ner in which they are conducted, the 
British Reviews, are not likely k) assist in 
forming the public taste, nor to encourage 
general benevolence. They not only feed 
malignity, but they stimulate it. To give 
pungency to a paragraph the reviewers, 
ne asserts, are willing to sacrifice not 
only truth and their own convictions, but 
the peace and even the livelihood of the 
iOhjecta of their satire. In their judicial 
capacity they promulge opinbns di- 
rectly contrary to those whicti tliey pro- 
fess m private circles, provided an oppor- 
tunity tor persiflage presents itself— though 
eut of their profession, they are "all ho- 
nourable men." We must mak« some 
deduction for the exasperation of an au- 
thor smarting under a recent infliction of 
the critical rod ; but Mr. CoIeri<ige does 
not deal in vague assertion. He cites in- 
stances within Ills own knowledge in 
proof of his charges. Speaking of the 
ireful nM)od of the EUJinburgb Ileviewers 
against Mr. Wordsworth, an4 the resent- 
ment which this gentleman ktrayed, he 
says, " let not Mr. Wordsworth be charg- 
ed with having expressed himslf too in- 
dignantly, till the wantonness and the 
systematic and malignant perseverance of 
the aggressions have been taken into fair 
consideration. I myself heard the com- 
mander in chief of this unmanly warfare 
make a boast of his private admiration of 
Wordsworth's genius. I have heard him 
declare, that whoever came into his room 
would probably find the Lyrical Ballads 
lying open on his table, and that (speak- 
ine exclusiveljr of those written by Mr. 
Wordsworth himself,) he could nearly re- 
peat the whole of them by heart." 

But Mr. Coleridge has suffered in his 
own person from a similar iostwce of 



poem, they must subtract to a large 
amount from the panegyric ; which may 
have encouraged them to publish it, how- 
ever unsuspicious and however various 
the sources of this panegyric may have 
been." 

But if we may believe Mr. Coleridge, 
not only do modern reviewers belie their 
private professions, in their denuncia* 
tions ex cathedra, but thej are base 
enough to abuse the rites of hospitality, 
and to repay benefits by insults and inju- 
ries. The following anecdote related by 
Mr. C. requires no comment 

" Some years ago a gentleman, the chief 
writer and conductor of a celebrated re- 
view, distinguished by its hostility to Mr. 
Southey, spent a day or two at Keswick. 
That he was, without diminution on this 
account, treated with every hospitable at- 
tention by Mr. Southey and myself, I 
trust I need not say. But one thin^ I . 
may venture to notice, that at no penod 
of my life do I remember to have receiv- 
ed so many, and such high coloured 
compliments in so short a space of time. 
He was likewise circumstantially inform- 
ed by what series of accidehts it had hap- 
pened, that Mr. Wordsworth, Mr. Sou- 
they, and I, had become neighbours ; and 
how utterly unfounded was the sup- 
position, that we considered ourselves, as 
belonging to any common school, but 
that^f good sense, confirmed by the long 
established models of the best times of 
Greece, Rome, Italy, and England, and 
still more groundless the notion, that Mr. 
Southey, (for, as to myself, I have pub- 
lished so little, and that little of so little 
importance, as to make it almost ludi- 
crous to mention my name at all,) could 
have been concerned in the formation of 
a poetic sect with Mr. Wordsworth, when 
60 many of his Tvorks bad been published^ 
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not only previously to any acquaintance 
between them, but before Mr. Words- 
worth himself had written any thing but 
in a diction ornate, and uniformly sus- 
tained ; when, too, the slightest examina- 
tion will make it eyident, that between 
those and the after writings of Mr. South- 
ey, there exists no other difference than 
that of a progressive degree of excellence 
lirom progressive development of power, 
and progressive facility from habit and 
increase of experience. Yet among the 
first articles which this man wrote after 
his return from Keswick, we were cha- 
racterized as " the School of whining and 
hypochondriacal poets that haunt the 
iJakes." In reply to a letter from the 
same gentleman, in wliich he had asked 
me, whether I was in earnest in preferring 
the style of Hooker to that of Dr. John- 
son, and Jeremy Taylor to Burke, I stat- 
ed, somewhat at large, the comparative 
excellences and defects which characte- 
rized our best prose writers from the re- 
formation to the first half of Charies II. ; 
and that of those who had flourished dur- 
ing the present reign, and the preceding 
one. About t^velve months afterwards a 
review appeared on the same subject, in 
the concluding paragraph of which the 
reviewer asserts, that his chief motive for 
entering into the discussion was to sepa- 
rate a national and qualified admiration 
of our elder writers, from the indiscrimi- 
nate enthusiasm of a recent school, ^viio 
praised what they did not understand, 
and caricatured what they were unable to 
imitate. And, that no doubt might be 
left concerning the persons alluded to, the 
writer annexes the names of Miss Bailie, 
W. SOUTHEY, WoRnswoRTH,andCoLE- 
RiBOE. For that which follows, I have 
only hear-say evidence, but yet such 
afi demands my belief ; viz. that on be- 
ing questioned concerning this apparently 
"wanton attack, more especially with re- 
ference to Miss Bailie, the writer had 
stated as his motives, that this lady, when 
at Edinburgh, had declined a pn>poSal of 
introducing liim to her; that Mr. Southey 
liad written against him ; and Mr. W ords- 
worth had talked contemptuously of him ; 
but that as to Coleridge^ he had noticed 
him merely because the names of South- 
ey and Wordsworth and Coleridge al*' 
ways went together." 
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Coleridge than to make him the but of 
jests, which, after the palinode on his 
part, would be both unfeeling and un- 
manly. 

In this farrago, which he calls bio- 
graphical sketches, Mr. Coleridge has in- 
troduced, in a review of the tragedy of 
Bertram, some very just reraarlis on tlie 
modern drama. From this specimen of 
his critical acumen we are led to hop© 
that he will one day give to the worid his 
lectures upon Shakspeare, which he has 
been reading for many years in London. 
We believe him much better qualified 
to comment on our great dramatic 
bard, than to establish a new theory of 
psychology, or to form a standard of th© 
English tongue. Indeed Mr. Coleridge'* 
project of writing a complete dictionai^ 
and logical grammar of our language, is 
as absurd as his utter ignorance of the 
value, and of the sensible construction of 
words, is astonishing. We shall not ad* 
vert to the multitude of his new-coined 
and newly compounded terms, but will 
point out a few of the violations of th© 
common rules of syntax, of which we 
took notice, in a single reading of the book 
in hand. In page 8 we have tliis sen- 
tence. "I learnt from him that poetry^ 
even that of the loftiest, and seemingly, 
that of the wildest odes, had a logic of its 
own, as severe as that of science ; and 
more difficult, because more subtle, more 
complex, and dependent on more, and 
more fugitive causes." Here Mr. Cole- 
ridge either uses more in one case 'as aa 
adjective, after having used it three timed 
immediately before as an adverb, as which 
he employs it again directly afterwards, 
or he means it as an adverb throughout, 
and then we are to understand * more and 
more fugitive causes,' as a comparison of 
the successive states of these causes in re- 
lation to themselves, which, besides beings 
nonsense, is equally objectionable in tho 
connexion. A similar abuse of more will 
be seen in a sentence which we have al- 
ready singled out as pregnant with faults. 
Page 16, we have, " neither bookish 
nor vulgar, neither redolent of the lamp 
or of the kennel." This form of ex})res- 
sion, neither followed by or as its correla- 
tive, occurs more, than fifty times in this 
book, whilst the first member of the quo- 
tation is the only instance in which the 



Mr. Coleridge's frank admission of the proper correspondence has been obserV' 



insignificance of his * singularly beauti- 
ful* poem, must disarm honest criticism 
of all its severity. We confess that we 
did ridicule the Christabel, and do still 
hold it most ridiculous, but we are now 
mons inclined to sympathize with Mr. 
Vol. II. — No. ii 



ed ; and wc are strongly inclined to sus- 
pect that this single exception is owing 
to an oversight of the printer's. In page 
65 we meet with the following sen- 
tence. " Whenever, therefore, &tiY^0^ 
of the ' movements which tonsm^ 
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4iom\}hx impression, art renewed through 
the senses, the others succeed niechani- 
caliy." Page 37, Vo!. 2, we find, " neither 
one or the other dijjer half as much," &-c. 
and again, " or even, perhaps, as the ex- 
cise in.-.n, puhlican, or harber happen to be 
or not to he," £cc. In page 90, V ol. 2, we 
have the foIlo\\ ing errors, " from which 
one or other of two evils result " " The 
fourth class of defects is closely connect- 
ed with the former ; but yet are such," 
kc. Page 102, Vol. 2, we read— "There 
ore many of us that still possess some re- 
membrances more or less distinct, res- 
yeciing themselves,^^ &,c. By the way, 
Mr. Coleridge has undertaken to ac- 
count for the Irisliman's bull, ' I was a 
fine child but they changed me !' Mr. 



Coleridge talks of cth luindred, an harsh« 
ness, an history, an heretic, &c.. &m:. We 
shall not pretend to take any note of the 
defective, rediuidant, insensible, or unin- 
telligible sentences which abound in this 
work. We have shown sufficient eri- 
denoe of our author's incompetency toi 
the oflice of a lexicographer, and must 
now take our leave of him ; though had 
we more time and room we might still 
glean much entertainment from this mis* 
cellaneous effusion. 

As this biography is professed to he de- 
signed as an introduction to Mr. Cole- 
ridge's '^*Sybilline LeaTes," irp were at 
the pains to procure a copy of that work^ 
but after a slight experimeDi gave up the 
idea of reading it* 
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ri^HE time, we trust, has now arrived, 
J when foreigners shall cease to de- 
gi'ade the literary pret( iisions of the 
United States. After having; perused 
tliis work, they will consider the literary 
character of this nation as fixed on a 
basis moveless as Atlas, lofty as the 
Andes, and permanent as Pindus, Pelion, 
or Parnassus. 

Li early life the mighty mind of Mil- 
ton was pregnant with sonit'tliit)g great, 
and in due time appeared Paradise 
Lost : of which an accident in Italy gave 
the fii-st hint. The mind of Mr. Sansom 
appears to have been at least ten months 
go lie witli similar greatness. What acci- 
di'iit induced him to he delivered in the 
shape unfolded by the title of his work, 
ive are not informed. It is, bowever, of 
little imj'nt'tance ; though thecauses might 
tend much to gratil'y the curiosity of fu- 
ture aget;. 

The author informs us that his work 
was *' put to press after having beeo 
hastily written Irom penciled memoran- 
dums, during ar fortnight's stay at Balls- 
town and Saratoga." The future bio- 
gn.phers of Mr. Siinsom are liere saved 
we know not how much laborious re- 
search in ascertaining the lime occupied 
in writing this immortal work, and the 
places in which it was written. John- 
iicu\' Prince of Af^yssinia was written in 
fj' vcn eveni'.tCH : t'r.e " Sketches" (»f Uie 
Anu'fican Philo^'oplMT, were the labour 
of hut u loi (r,i';;}it. Thr. title was at f-rst 
modr>t!y, j<iiatcd "A Tiip to Canada.'* 



« Uniler his formifig hand a creature erev, 

»iaanlike}" 

and a more appropriate title was deem- 
ed necessai*y. We will give the wordtt 
of the author : 

" But the composition insensibly as^ 
suming a more historical and scientiiic- 
form, in going through the press, amidst 
the Libraries of New-York, it was de- 
cided, in a literary circle, at Dr. Hosack's, 
that ^e scope of the W ork demanded a 
more elaborate designation : and the 
title has been accordingly varied to that 
of "Sketches of Lower Canada, historical 
and descriptive ;" the discrepancy of 
which, with the style and matter of a Book 
of Travels, may possibly be excused by 
the learned ; in favour of the obvious 
occasion for more general views of so- 
ciety on the American Continent, thaii 
have hitherto obtained, either at home- 
or abroad." 

" Going through the ]pres3, amidst the 
libraries of New-York, it was decided at 
Ih\ Hosack's, fcc." We entirely agree 
with the learned autlior that the " his^ 
torical and scieniifc form" of his^ work, 
de manded a title more sonorous, and de* 
script) ve of tlie historical talents and 
knowledge, and the scientific eruditioa 
of the author, than the humble one of 
" A Trip to Canada." Almost any mau 
could have written a Tiip : a member 
of the American Phifosophical Society 
must, ex-ojjicio, stand on higher ground. 
We admire the condescension of Mr. 

le world thelnformn*- 
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Hon, that lie Is a member of that So- 
ciety, thus exalting its reputation : nor 
less do we applaud his generosity in con- 
triving to introduce into his volume the 
names of De fVUt Clinton, Hosack, &c. 
■which might otherwise be forgotten ; 
but, by being incorporated with tlie 
** Sketches," their little barks will 

■ attendant sail. 

Pursue the triumph, and partake the gale." 

We must acknowledge that we are 
eom^what surprised at the information 
that, this work went through the press 
amidst the libraries of New-York. By 
those who are unacquainted with the 
literary and. scientific reputation of Mr. 
Sansom, the inference might possibly be 
drawn that he had resorted to libraries. 
This, however, is not the fact. The whole 
^vork shows that Mr. Sansora has depend- 
ed almost altogether on the exhaustless 
resources of his own mind, rejecting the 
precarious assistance of books, except- 
ing occasionally, extracts from Cowper's 
Task, for ornament ; or from a French 
grammar, to correct his dialogues in that 
language. ' • 

Mr. Sansom appears to be fond of 
4he word isolated; having used it in many 
places in his work, and n en in the title- 
page ; where, to understand its precise 
jne^n ing would be diflicult: but here, as 
in very many instances, much is left to 
the reader's imagination, according to 
the precepts of the best rhetoricians. 

Extensive as is the title-page, it is de- 
ficient The author does not enter Ca- 
nada till he arrives at the 45th page of 
liis volume, the first part of which is 
occupied with his jounitiy from Phila- 
delphia to New- York, a short descri])- 
tion of the latter city, his progress up 
the Hudsoui &tc. For the next edition oJf 
his work, we therefore recommend tliis 
alteration of his title-page. " Sketches of 
matters and things in general, more par- 
ticularly of Lower Canada, &lc." Such 
a genius as that of Mr. Sansom cannot 
be confined to any particular cliiii*ito or 
subject. 

At the commencement of his Rambler, 
Dr. Johnson laments that custom has 
not prescribed for essayists, as for epic 
poets, a general mode of introduction. 
Mr. Sansom appears to have conformed 
to the rule of Horace, and plunges in 
jnedias res non seats ac notas at once. 
Perhaps the similarity will be perceived 
only by durselves ; but his openin;]; to 
Qur view greatly resembles that, of the 
tentli book of the Eueid : Pan iitur in- 
Urea domwt, fyc* Tiiat the reader may 
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judge for himself, we inseii the first pa- 
ragraph. 

" Under the impressions hinted at in my 
prefatory remarks, at S o'clock, P. M. 
on the 30th day of June, 1817, I stept 
on board of the Bristol Steam Boat, at 
Market-Street wharf, with a portmanlcr.u 
containing nothing more than was abso- 
lutely necv sskry, a cane in my hand, and 
Thomson^s Seasons in my pocket ; but 
no other companions excepting such as 
I might meet loith in the public convey- 
ances, who may be not inaptly consi- 
dered the Tourist's Family, as the Inn 
is said to be the Traveller's home." 

Mr. Sansom here evidently obeys Ho- 
race, and treats of tilings noii secus ac 
notas, as if his readers must be well ac- 
quamted with Philadelphia, the Dela- 
ware, &c. It would have been more 
gratifying, however, had he commenced 
ab ovo, with the discovery of America, 
the settlement of Pennsylvania, the foun- 
dation of Philadelphia, k.c. Why he has 
chosen to give a description of the prin- 
cipal objects in New-York, neglecting 
those ot Philadelphia, will perhaps for 
ever remain a subject of conjecture* 
Philadelphia 

— *• is a town 

" To those iliat dwell therein well known s 

*• Therefore there needs no more be said 
here, 

" We unlo them refer the reader." 

Why the same reference might not be 
made to tho£.e who dwell in New- York 
it is not for us to say. Let us be thank- 
ful for what is given, nor complain that 
more is not bestowed, where we had 
no cause for expecting any thing ; a des- 
cription of Nev»'-York not being neces- 
sarily conni'Cted with Sketcln^s of Lower 
Canada, more than is that of Charleston, 
South Carolina. 

Mr. Sansom informs us that " he 
stept on board at S o'clock, P. M." 

Why are we <eft in the dark on the 
not Ires important puhject, the m(;de of 
Lis conveyance to the wharf: wliether 
on his ten-toed machine," or in a 
coach ? 

At Bristol oup philosopher took the 
stagn, in which was " a Creole from 
New-Orleans, w)io had already travclU d 
in similar conveyances fifteen liun(h'rd 
miles — an endy — By v/hich we are to 
understand, not miles ]>iled one upon 
another, hut placed, the head of one at 
the tail of another. 

Dr. Franklin was not less remarkable 
for his humour tb.an lor his philosoii^^ 
The $ame may witl* jtistice be ? 
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Mr. Sansem. Tt is to-be lamented that 
his modesty has prevented his giving his 
readers so little of his wit, while he is 
so profuse of his philosophy. Our read- 
ers must be contented with one quota- 
tion from the Sketches. 

^ Before entering Brunswick, or be- 
tween that ancient town which preserves 
BO much of tlie neatness and formality of 
its primitive inhabitants, and the delightful 
village of Newark, which has been so often 
Belected as the temporary residence of 
involuntary refugees of quality, from 
diiferent pajfts of Europe ; as the driver 
lingered along the sands of Jersey, we 
passed by one tavern, the sign of iht 
Union, and stopped to water at another 
under the same patronage. These peo- 
ple are great admirers of union, it would 
seem, said one of our company. Yes, 
replied I,, the^ are so fond or union that 
they di-vide it We had come on so 
very slowly for the last few miles, that 
one had proposed to pat a snapper upon 
the driver's whip, as we waited for him 
without quitting our seats ; and, he staid 
so long at the bar while the people of the 
house were sitting down to meat, that 
another suspected he was going to break- 
fast there, and we should have to wait 
till he was done. That would be an un- 
lucky snap for us, said I. He however 
presently came out again, and we drove 
off at an accelerated paca ; but it was 
not long before we snapped one of our 
jack-springs, and we were fain to crack 
our jokes with less merriment the rest of 
the way." 

There are some other evidences of 
our philosopher's humour, rari nantes in 

furgite vasto^ which may be found with 
ue research. 
Mr. Sansom anived " at New- York 
time enough to dine at the City Hotel ;" 
visited the Battery, " a promenade of 
health and pleasure crowded of an even- 
ing, with the familiar intercourse of 
youth and beauty, amid the retiring^ 
•sons of business and care." He visited 
also the City-Hall, "the hack front, 
and basement story of which is of free- 
stone," arjd Broadway, which " comes 
in straight for a mile." 

** After it has passed the Stadt House 
«bove mcntionea, which by the way is 
now sadly obscured by ragged trees 
which entirely prevent a front view — 
Tiiey miglit be readily exchanged for a 
neat clump or two, at distant intervals, 
leaving from the street an uninterrupted 
view of the structure in different direc- 
tians." 



Here, as in numerous other ca^ too 
tedious to mention, we have an instance 
of that noble neglect of grammar and 
meaning which betrays the man of ge- 
nius — ^Broadway after it has passed the 
City-Hall, seems to have taken its flight 
we know not where : but, in its absence, 
we are consoled with a hint that a neat 
dump or two of trees at distant intervals 
might not prevent a sight of tiie City- 
Hall — where it should visible'. 

Mr. Sansom took his passage for AI-^ 
bany, "in the Paragon, or the Car of 
Neptune, I forget which." Lest con- 
tention should arise hereafter between 
the owners of these boats, as erst relative 
to the birth place of Homer, we beseech 
our philosopner to find some ' means of 
settling the point, that the literary world 
may not be left in such a dreadful state 
of embarrassing incertitude, as they now 
are, respecting many important events of 
antiquity. 

" A few miles before we reached Al- 
bany, we met the Chancellor Livingston, 
said to be the finest boat on tlie river. 
She. looked indeed very gay upon the 
water. We passed each other with the 
most animating rapidity ; and the adverse 
motion of two such vessels, breasting 
the surge, in a narrow part of the river, 
made a sensible concussion of the waves 
from shore to shore." 

Here v/e have a passage that detects 
the philosopher, and at once distin- 
guishes him from tlie mere tourist. The 
adverse motion — the narrowness of the 
river cause a sensible concussion. A 
tourist might have given the effects, a 
philosopher alone is never contented, 
however profound and protracted tlie re- 
search, till he has developed the causes, 
Notliing is left to the uncertainty of con- 
jecture, all is explained, the mind is 
full, is satisfied, has no aching void of 
ignorance, lonffing for the satisfaction of 
knowledge. We might quote manjr si- 
milar passages of philosophical disco- 
very ; but must refer our readers to the 
work itself. Besides, we observe that 
the copy-right of the book is secured, 
and long quotations may be considered 
as a violation of that right. Dr. San- 
som (we beg pardon ; what ought to be 
having on us tlie effect of reality ;) Mr. 
Sansom must be one of the most hap- 
py of men, if the declaration is true : 

" Felix qui potuit causas cognosrcre renim." 
Very unfortunately for Mr. Santom, 
"there were no persons of particular 
note on this voyage.'*~-\Ve are, however. 
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informed: '^od a former occasion, I had day after leaving PhSadelphiat aikd im* 

been highly diverted by a son of Chief mediately descends the river to Quebec* 

Justice Jay — himself a limb of the law, The wind was unfavourable. was not 

^c" now in hick^ or, to speak with becominf 

From the expression we conclude that dignity of a voyage upon the St Law 

Mr. Sansom is a lawyer. Thb may be — ♦'^^ ^«ir.A ,«ria«..fl^fc#/.ft«^^)» 



the fact, yet his fame as such might not 
reach us : for how can a genius, bom for 
philosophy, sink itself so as to acquire 
eminence from the dull studies oi the 

law ? ^Though no persons of eminence 

^ere in the steam-boat at this time, ex- 
cepting our author, he has kindly in- 
formed the world — on a former occa- 
sion — I recollect particularly Gov. Lewis, 
some of the Morrises from Morrisania, 
and a lady of a former Governor of 
South Carolina." We hope Mr. San- 
som will yet give us a front back or prior 
posthumous volume of the tour in 
which he was then engaged. 

On the fourth of July, instead of tarry- 
ing at Albany to hear an oration, Mr. 
Sansom left that place, on his way to 
Lak^ Champlain, " at ten o^clock" His 
reason for. such haste is given in a short 
paragraph containmg these words " But 
1 was now become earnest to reach Cana- 
da." The arts of book making are va- 
rious. This paragraph, of a little more 
than one line, requires what the printers 
call two wiiite lines, one above, the other 
below the paragraph, making four lines 
of a page. Thus with very little ex- 
pense of brain, much may be done to- 
wards making a book. Again speaking 
of Gen. Wolfe's monument, we have 
what makes four lines in—.-" It is of a whi- 
tish grahite, of a finer grain than usual." 
So throuchout the volume, the words 
"Gen. Wolfe," "Nelson's pillar," 
Zlc, kc. make three lines. 

After entering Lake Champlain we are 
informed that " the lake gradually widen- 
ed to an expanse of fifteen or twenty 
miles, and tne sun set, gloriously, behind 
golden clouds, and mountains of azure 
blue, &c." The next morning " the ir^ ru- 
ing star was shining in^ witii perceptible 
refledionj at the little window of my ftirffe." 
** It is now, " says Mr. Sansom, "pecu- 
liarly brilliant, and I was forcibly impress- 
ed with a sense of God's providence, for 
th^ benefit of his creature man, especial- 
ly when travelling upon the waters, when 
his journies must be pursued by night as 
well as by day." Our author is hurled in- 
to a train of deep reflections on the effects 
produced by travelling, on the spirits, 
** lengthening the sense of existence," far 
more than the unvarying monotony of 
home." 

Mr. Sansom enters Montreal the eighth 



rence ; the wind was ngkt ahead,^^ 

We cannot do otherwise than adnure 
this philosophical tourist, on account of 
the great simplicity of his narrative. Wo 
have no hara names used in describing 
newly discovered plants; none relating 
to fortifications, (excepting salient angles 
of the meaning of which our modest au- 
thor confesses his ignorance,) none rela» 
tive to minerals, fossils, he. In short, the 
whole work discovers tiie author to be a 
man of great simplicity : and his charm- 
ing anecdotes are related with great nai* 
vete. Witness the following. 

" At the door I bought of a little girl a 
penny worth of molasses candy, for which 
I put into her hand tivo coppers, saying I 
did not want any more, and she shouid 
have them both : but so competently had 
the principle of honesty, or independence, 
beenunpressed upon her memory, (under 
the unpromising system above mention- 
ed,) that she ran after me, with the odd 
penny, crying, " Tenez Monsieur ! Voici 
votre copper."* 

While at Quebec "a vivacious"French- 
man attached himself to Mr. Sansom, 
from whom he received several letters of 
introduction, particularly one to the viva- 
cious gentleman's "grand-mother at Ma- 
chichi." 

From Quebec Mr. Sansom travelled 
on* foot many miles to somewhere, and 
after being absent some time, returned to 
Quebec. 

Mr. Sansom is of opinion that the ex- 
treme cold of Canada " chills the blood," 
and "have a benumbing effect on the 
powers of the mind." We suspect the 
reverse to be true, judging from Mr. Saa- 
som's book; he too declaring that the 
thermometer stood for some time at lOOP. 

On his return to Montreal, our author 
spent considerable time visiting chapels, 
nunneries, &lc. and thence returned to the 
United States. The latter part of the 
volume contains a History of Canada ; 
much of which being written with an un- 
pardonable attention to grammar and 
choice of expression, we are induced to 
hazard a conjecture that it was composed 
" amidst the libraries of New-York." In 
the appendix we have a history of the 
Beaver, its mode of life, kc. extracted 
from we know not what author. 

For the benefit of those who aspire to 
the writing of our language with corr^a^ 
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ness and elegance, we notice a few only 
of Mr. Sansom's peculiarly striking ex- 
pressions. 

"The Hotel I jtut up at:* 

"The unvarying habitations stand in 
endless rows." 

** We came too about ten." 

" A swarm of Canadians pig together." 

** For vessels to come to at. 

"A Canadian of confidential appear- 
fimce:" [meaning, one apparently deserv- 
ing credit] 

** A long flight of steps, ending in slope 
€fter slope:* 

"They had like to overset.'* 

^••Streets invariably up hill and down." 

" The common remains bare and ii7i- 
cuJtivaied:* 

" From hence, from thence, &c." 

^'•ierioisplendors of actrcuibr rsunbow." 



" C hurch bells perpetually ringing cwrf." 
" The family were sitting rfoi«m to table.** 
** I have been in many of them in 
fo'mc." 

" Churches of th^ir own to go to:* 
^Both in Montreal and alsoin Quebec." 
" Even women, of anif appearance." 
" New streets are laying out:^ 
"Tired myself almost q/f my legSy iacP 
But, to quote all the similar little graces 
of diction, would be to transcribe no in- 
considerable portion of the volume. 

We close our remarks with observing, 
that those who are fond of amusement 
will not be dissatisfied in the perusal of 
this work ; the mind being so little load- 
ed with novel or abstruse sentiments, that 
a full remembrance of whatever the vo- 
lume contains, will have no sensible effect 
in diminishing its lightness or elasticity* 



Abt. 5. MUSEUM OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
By C. S. RAFiNEsquE, esq. 
12. Vucription of the Ioxylon PoMiF£Ruai, a peduncles and drooping catkins of a globular 
new ^entu of JVortk American Tree. shape and large size ; their colonr is yellowish, 

Mr. Pursh in his preface to the Flora of but tfie white hairy styles jutting out from 
IVorth Ainerica, regrets that he is unable to the flowers give them a white and woolly ap- 



describe the fnictificatiun of a new tree, dis- 
covered by Capt. Lewis, and called by him 
the OMi:;e jJpple or .^rroto-woodoftke Jilmouri. 
Through the kind communications of Messrs. 
Bradbury, Nultall, and Mucmahon, I have 
been enabled to ascertain that it belongs to 
a new genus, which I have called Ioxylon in 
lay Florida Missurica: This name means 
Arrow-wood in Greek. Thia genus belon;;s 
to the first natural class Eltros;ynia, fourth 
natural order Axanlhxa, and to the natunil 
family Axarcodia, next to t!ie genera Arlocar- 
pUM, Broumnetia, Morus^ kc. The following 
definition and description is taken from my 
above Florula. 

Ioxylon. Dioical. M. Flowers in globular 
catkins, perigone five partite, five stamens. 
Fern, flowers in globular and fleshy calkins, 
crowded. pe«»t«j;onons, pen^;one five purtile, 
persistent, fleshy obtuse: ovary oval, style 
long subulate hairy. Fruit a globular syn- 
carpe, milky, fleshy, and covered by a thick 
skin formed by the perigones involving the 
seeds. 

Ioxylon pomiferum. Arborescent, leaves 
alternate ovate, with a recurved thorn near 
the base; cutkins a&illary pedimcled and 
drooping. 

Description of the fertile tree. It is a 
small tre^, from fifieen to twenty feet h\i\i, 
and of the tliickuess of four tt> six inches, 
with a very hard wood, and ftllernate 
}>mfichee. The le.ives are also alternate pe- 
tiolate ovnte, broad, senate, acute, smoolh, 
and very sirnilar to those of the Pear-tree ; 

thickly set, forming a handsome 
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foliage, every one has near its base a small 

recurvvd tborn. llie flowers are on axiIlary^,y,g_%]c4?5n|j)L^^4^^ a-cl near PliilauelpMa 



pearancn: the centre of the catkins is spungy 
and fleshy, and the whole surface is tbickl/ 
covered with small sessile flowers : the peri- 
gones are pressed one by another, and have 
a pentagonal shape, each is divided in five 
deep divisions, very small, equal fleshy flat- 
tened obtuse and yellowish ; in the centre of 
which there is a free ovary, very small and 
oval, from which proceeds a long subulate, 
hairy, acute, and" white style, without any 
distinct stigma. The fruit which is not nnsl- 
milar to an orange in shape, size, and colour, 
is globular, a little depressed, fleshy, railkv, 
and white inside, covered with a tnick skin 
of a bright yellow, formed as in the Pine-ap- 
ple by the persistent p«M'i«?one3 adhering to-* 
gellier, with the sutures scarcely visible, and 
forming a fleshy skin ; the seed:J^arc immers- 
ed in that epidermis, somewhat like those of 
a str'»M-berry ; they are very small, and only 
on»i • produced l»y each flower, being sur- 
rounded by the flnsliy and altered perigone. 

Observations. The male tree is similar to the 
fruit hearing tree ; but the flowers are in 
smaller catki.is, and not so fleshy, the stamens 
are jutting. This beautiful tree is highly 
ornamental when covered with flowers and 
fruits, and its manifold uses must render 'it 
quite valuable : it appears to be the repre- 
si^utrtiive and equivalent in North America, 
of the tropical Bread-tree or Arlocarpiis, to 
which it comes very near, by its characters. 
It is a nalivf. of the regions south of the Mis- 
souri, near the Arkariza-* river and the ^\^' 
bourhood of New-Mexico: the Osage indiaus 
have planted some trees near their villages, 
from where it has been introduced in iho 
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i& the e;BTc[en of Mr. Macmahon ; it grows 
easily trom seeds, and does not appear to be 
delicate ; but like the Box and all the trees 
with hard-wood, it grows very slow and 
lives to a great age. Its wood is exceedingly 
hard and tough, and preferred by the Osage 
tO! any other for making their arrows, whence 
it might probably become a substitute for 
the box-wood : it is saijd that they travel an- 
nually to a considerable distance south-west, 
fo procure it from its native place. The 
fruit is very good to eat, the milk which it 
contains is sweet, and a real amylaceous 
emulsion, composed of a fine white diluted 
fecula or starch, which separates in a sedi- 
ment if the milk is squeezed out and left to 
«tand. This tree deserves therefore, by all 
means, to be introduced and cultivated all 
over the United States, for its beauty, and the 
Uses to w)iichthe wood, fruit, and starch, 
might be put. 

13. SscoKD Decade of undescribed Amtri- 
cati Plants. 

The following ten new species of plants 
^ave all been detected by me. in the neifi:h- 
^ourhood of New- York, in 1816 and 1C17, 
although it is yet supposed by some, that 
every species of that region had been ob- 
served and described ! 

11. Sp. Asclepias marilima. Hairy, stem 
upright round and branched, leaves opposite, 
nearly petiolate, oblong, lanceolate, acute, 
entire ciliated, base cordate : umbels termi- 
nal upright, a [»enlagonal gonophore, auricles 
entire obtuse, cornicules incurved shorter. — 
Obi!. Grows ne^r'Gravesend on Long-Island, 
in salt marshes; root perennial, height two 
feet : flowers purple inodore, blossoming in 
August, auricles pale, cornicules whitish. 

12. Jlinphx mvcronata. Stem diffuse an- 
gular, leaves alternate sessile, scaly-glaucous, 
oblong or obovate, obtuse mucronate entire 
and thick: flowers monoical glomerate, male 
superior spiked leafy, female axillar, sepals 
ovate, acute, smooth, entire, and thick. — 
Ob.«5. Common on the salt marshes of Long- 
Island, New-York, New-Jersey, &c. It has 
been mi.stakftn for the Ji. palula by many bo- 
tanists, and even pr. Muhlenberg ! although 
it is totally ditierent. Annual, stem one foot 
high ; blossoms in August, he. 

13. JJlriplex dioica. Steiji upright augiJar 
branched, leaves petiolate, deltoid, acute, 
thick, scaly, the lower opposite toothed, the 
upper alternate, hastated, entire: flowers di- 
oica! glomerate, male spiked naked, female 
nnequal, sepals, deltoid, warty-crested. — Obs. 
Common on the sea shore, and in salt marsh- 
es on Long- Island, New-York, N;BW-Jer- 
5ey, It has been mistaken for the A. has* 
tdia! which is totally different. Annual, 
rises one or two feet, the leaves are good to 
eat~and pickle, they have sometimes a tri- 
nerved appearance, the seeds are black, len- 
ticular, and smooth, the warts of their peri- 
gone arc red, while the remainder is scaly 
eilvcry. 



14. Arislida gtnimluia, CbafFsIender, up* 
right, round, base geniculated, leaves filifonn, 
convolute striated rough backwards, lignles 
ciliated ; panicle racemose contracted eloo- 
gated, glumes equal, keel and bristle rou£fa« 
pedicel of the gjumelles hairy, glumelTefl 
smooth convolute, bristle longer twisted 
rough, divisions very long, nearly equal.-* 
Obs. Very common on the Hempstead 
plains, and on the sea-shore near Oystev 
Bay, Gravesend, kc. on Long-Island. An- 
nual : next to Jl. SHricta of Michax, many 
stems often grow together, they jise about 
one foot. It blossoms io August and Sep- 
tember. 

15. Euphorbia s^ipina. Prostrated, nearly 
dichotomous pilose, leaves opposite distichal 
flat nearly petiolate ovate oblong ootuse ser- 
rate, base oblique, onenerved thick, glaa« 
cous underneath : flowers axillar fasciculate 
nearly sessile, perianthe campanulated quad* 
rifid. sepals round entire, capsulspuliesceot.— 
Obs. Verv common on the downs and the sea 
shores of Long-Island, noilh and south, also 
in New-Jersey, Sandy-Hook, &.c. Very differ- 
ent from E. maculata and E. ikyniifQlia. An- 
nual, the stems spread flat on the ground as 
well as the leaves, which have ofl<*ti a red 
spot : blossoms in July. August, and Septem- 
ber, flowers very minute flesh coloured. 

16. Euphorbia lUloralis, Prostrated nearly 
dichotomus pilose, leaves opposite distichal 
flat, short petiolate, nearly round ohliquecor- 
date. acute serrate upwards trinervate glau- 
cous underneath : flowers axillar solitary oa 
short peduncles, perianthe quadrifld, sepals 
round, capsuls pubescent.— Obs. Similar to 
the foregoing, yet very distinct ; it grows on 
the sandy and gravelly shores of the Hudson, 
from New-York to the falls: blossoms in 
June, July, and Augu.st; flowers small yel- 
lowish ; annual. Tlie leaves in tl\is species 
and the foregoing, have transparent or pale 
spots of a vermicular shape, when looked 
through : this singularity is yet more conspi- 
cuous in another new species with thinner 
leaves, which I have found near Glen's falls, 
and called accordingly E. vermiciUata. They 
all belong to the sub-genus (or perhaps ge- 
nus !) Chamaesyce, which has stipuls, axillar 
flowers, and a campanulated four cleft pe- 
rianthe. 

17. Coralorhisa maculata. Roots branch- 
ed palmate articulate, stem roupd, sheaths 
acute ; raceme loose, flowers drooping, sepals 
lanceolate nearly obtuse, labellum recurved 
elliptic white, red spotted, auriculated on 
each side of the base, toothed aijd obtuse at 
the apex. — Obs. The genus Coralorhiza ha.<» 
been established by Brown, in the second 
edition of the Hortus Kewensis : it is very 
difl'erent from Cymbidinm, and its habit is 
very peculiar, owing to the branched shape 
of the fleshy roots and the pedu^ulated 
flowers without bracteas. Three or four 
s|)ecies of this genus grow in the United 
States, all different from the European spe- 
cies. This grows in the shady woods ol 
Long-lslar.d near Flatbush, Flushing, Oyster- 
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^•gr, lie : U blossoms in July and Augast, 
the whole plant is yellowish, size about one 
foot. 

18. Pemicvm uniflorum. Chaff smooth, 
leaves ovate lanceolate pubescent, striated 
•bore, pale underneath, neck bearded, 
sheaths striated pilose: a single terminal 
flower pedunculated upright, valves smooth, 
obtuse.~Obs. Found in woods near Flat- 
bush, Long-Island. Annual. Size half a foot. 

19. Potygonum arenarium. Smooth, stem 
Upright round flexuose striated branched, 
branches slender erect ; leaves linear oblong 
•cute serrulate, sheaths red brown lacerated ; 
flowers axillar solitaiy nearly sessile erect ; 
seeds trigone. — Obs. It grows on the downs 
and the sandy shores of Long-Island. Sandy 
Hook, : next to P teniie of Michaux. yet 
very different, it belongs to tbe real genus 
Polygonum, having the pcrigone five parted, 
e little unequal, two divisions inside, eit;ht 
Stamens, three styles, kc. Annual. Size 
about afoot, flowers small, greenish, blossom- 
ing in July and August ; a rare species. 

20. Scutellaria nemorosa. Pubescent, stem 
fmd branches straight, leaves on short petiols 
ovate rhomboidal nearly i^cute, serrate cre- 
Aate, cHlolate, base entire acute ; racemes 
nearly distichal, bracteas ovate entire. — Obs. 
A fine rare plant erowing in woods near Flat- 
bush Long-lslano. Stem' from one to two 
feet high, square, leaves large and nerved, 
flowers bine, large, blossoiping in June and 
July, calix entire, with a long appendage, 
eeeds black and granulated. Perennial. 

14. First Decade of new Jforth-Amerkan 
Fuhts, 

1. * Sp. AriguUla ehrtsypa. Jaws obtuse, the 
lower rather longer, head depressed ; body 
acute posteriorly olivaceous brown as well 
09 the head and fins, except the sides of the 
bead the breast and anal fins which are of a 
gilt yellow, lateral line beginning before the 
gill, and a little ascending, pectoral fins obo- 
val, dorsal fin beginning; near tbe anal fin, 
tail very obtuse. — Obs. Vulgar names Gold- 
Eel, Silver- Eel, Lake-Eel. Gold breast, &c 
Found in lakes George, Champlain, &c. the 
Hudson above the falls; length from two to 
Are feet, very good food ; it has tubular nos- 
trils, and very small eyes, the head is attenua- 
ted, and one seventh of total length. 

2. Sp. Anguilla blephura. Jaws very ob- 
tnse, the lower longer, no lateral line, body 
obtuse posteriorly, tail obtuse and ciliated, 
j)ectoral fins oval, dorsal fin beginning half- 
way between them and the anal tin, general 
colour, olivaceous above, and whitish be- 
neath. — O^s. A common species on the 
south shores of Long-Island, therefore mari- 
time, a^rding indifferent food ; vulgar name 
Sand-Eei, length al>out two feet, head one 
seventh of total length, eyes rather large, nos- 
trils not tubular. The specific name means 
ciliated tail. These two species of Eels ap- 
pt'ar differefit from all the new species lately 
described by Mr.Lesueur, under tbe old 



name oiMurena, which belongs property to 
a very different genus without pectoral fins. 

di Sp. Sadmo Fallidut. Lower jaw much 
longer, body cylindrical gray crowded with 
irregular rounded pale yellowish spots, gilts 
silvery, lateral line ascending at the base, tail 
forked brownish, dorsal fin brown with twelve 
rays, adipose fin olivaceous, lower fins while, 
the anal with twelve ra> s. — Obs. vulgar names 
Salmon-trout, White-trout, Lake-trout, &c. 
Length from two to four feet, it affords a de- 
licious food, the flesh is redish. In Lake 
George, Lake Champlain, and other lakes : it 
does not ascend the brooks. 

4. Sp. Bodianus rupestria. Lower jaw 
much longer, gill-covers with two flat and 
short thorns, head and fins gilt, body gilt- 
brown, with many parallel rows of black 
spots under the lateral line, which follows 
the curve of tbe back, and is a little ascend- 
ing at the base, tail entire, dorsal fin with 
twenty rays whereof ten are spinescent.— 
Obs Its vulgar name is Rock bass, and in 
Canada Crapet. It is found in all the lakes 
of New-York, Vermont, Canada, kc. afford- 
ding a good food. Shape elliptic thick, teeth 
small, eyes and scales large, length about 
one foot, anal fin with fourteen rays, whereof 
six are spinescent, thoracic fins with one and 
five rays, pectoral fins with fourteen rays, 
caudal fin with twenty. It is a permanent 
fish living £:enerallyin rocky bottoms. 

5. Sp. Bodianus ^chigan. Lower jaw much 
longer, gill-covers with two flat and short 
thorns, lateral line nearly straight, base as- 
cending diagonal ; blackish with round scat- 
tered fulvous spots, belly grav; fins brown, 
the dorsal depressed in tiie middle and with 
twenty-five rays, whereof ten are spinescent, 
tail lunulated, with a gray edge. — Obs. vul- 
gar names in the United States Black-bass, 
Lake-bass, Big-bass, Oswego bass. Spotted- 
bass, &c. and in Canada Achigan ovAchigan 
rerd or Achigan noir ; but many species are 
probably blended under those names ; this is 
probably the Achigan of Charlevoix. It is a 
fine fish, from one to three feet long, and 
weighing sometimes eight to twelve pounds, 
affording a good food, Uc, It is found in all 
the large lakes of New-York and Canada. U 
has many rows of small teeth, and is voraci- 
ous: eyes blue, iris gilt brown ; anal fin with 
fifteen rays, whereof three are spinescent and 
short, pectoral fins fulvous dotted of brown at 
the base, and with fifteen rays, thoracic fins 
with six rays whereof the first is spjnescent, 
caudal fins with twenty rays. This species 
and tbe foregoing have six braachial rays, 
and the gill-covers are composed of four 
pieces, all scaly except the second. Body 
more cylindrical than m the foregoing. 

6. Sp. Cifprinus bultaris. Body rather cy- 
lindrical, silvery, back olivaceous brown, 
scales large, lower lip shorter, iris and gill co- 
ver ^ilt, lateral line ascending at the base, 
tail forked, fin yellowish dorsal fin central, 
with nine rays as well as the anal. — Obs. In 
the Fislikill and other streams falling in the 
Hudson, vulgar name Wind-fish, because it 
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produces a bnbUe ^enever it comes near 
the iSarface of the water; good for food, 
Ittpgth from six to twefve inches. 

rr. Sp. Cyprinus hemiplia. Lower lip long- 
er, body oblong silvery with gilt shades, 
back and top of the head brown, lateral line 
curved downwards, a second half line above 
it straight and reaching the dorsal fin ; all the 
fins olivaceous tipped with brown, tail fork- 
ed, the dorsal fin nearer the tail, with nine 
rays, the anal falcated with fourteen rays. — 
Obs. Length from three to six inches, com- 
mon in Lake-George, Saratoga-lake, Lc. vul- 
gar names Shiner or Minny, these names are 
common to many species. 

8. Sp. Cifprinua vUiaius. Lips black, the 
lower shorter, body elongated silvery, back 
olivaceous, a redish spot on the head, a 
Inroad, stripe accompanying the lateral line, 
brown with purple shades, lateral line a little 
Ascending at the- base ; tail forked, fins oliva- 
ceous, the dorsal nearer the tail, with ten rays 
Bs well as the anal. — Obs. Found in the Hud- 
son above the falls, vulgar name Mudfish, 
length from two to four inches. 
' 5p. Cifprimttmegalopa. Lips equal thick, 



body oblong, silvery, wjlft laT*^ scaVa. Jjarct 
olivaceous, head brownish, eyea large, iris 
gilt, lateral line a little curved downwards, 
tail forked, fins olivaceous, the dorsal in the 
middle with nine rays, the first very short, 
anal fin whitish long with ten rays. — Obs. 
vulgar name Chub or Big-eyes, very good 
food, length from eight to twelve inches in 
the Hudion above the falls. 

10. Sp. Cyprinus melanurus. Lips equal 
thick, body silvery, head and back gilt, late- 
ral line ascending at the base, tail forked, and 
blackish, fins gilt, the dorsal in the middia 
with nine rays, the first very short, anal with 
ten rays. — Found with the foregoing, small- 
er, vulgar name Gold-shiner, or Gold-chub. 
More than eighty species of the genus Cf/pri- 
nu« of Linneus exist in North America ; seve- 
ral of which must however form the new 
genera CcUostomus^ Jfotropia, Cheilobua, Mini- 
cuius, kc. ; but fortv or fifty species will yet 
remain in the real genus Cyprinus, which 
must therefore be divided in sections, derived 
from the length of the jaws or lips, the direc- 
tion of the lateral Une^ the situatioa of the 
dorsal fin, &c. 



Aev. 9. TRANSACTIONS 

IfEW-YORK HISTORICAL SO- 
CIETY. 
Sitting: of Mw, U. 181T. 
A COMMUNICATION was laid be- 
fore the Society by the President 
from C. Schultz, Esq. of Marietta, Ohio, 
on the subject of exploring for the skele- 
ton of the Mammoth, with an estimate of 
the probable expense, which was refe.n*ed 
to the Zoological committee, professor 
Hitchill, Chairman. 

Professor Mitchill presented a letter 
horn Major Roberdeaujhonourary mem- 
ber of the Society, accompanied with the 
rfdn of a red beaver, and another called 
a mink, which he rather supposed was a 
onaller species of the marhn ; both of 
which are animals of Lake Superior, dress- 
ed and decorated, to serve for tobacco 
Douches, hj the squaws at the head of 
liake Huron. The colour of the Beaver is 
quite imcommon, but not owing to its 
.youth, as the teeth and feet of the animal 
denote the contrary. 

Major R. also presented a Chart of 
Lake Champlain, the most accurate, pro- 
bably, existing: the soundings marked 
tipon it, being marked from the sailing 
chart of the ship Confiance, after her 
capture bv Com. M*Donough, llth Oct. 
1814, and which are presumed to be ve- 
ry correct This chart, on a very exten- 
sive scale, is very neatly copyed by Cadet 
Ddajiddf of the military academy of 
West Point, and is highly creditable to 
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hia talents. The thanks of the Society 
were voted to this young gentleman for 
this evidence of his attention to illustrato 
the topographical department of the insti- 
tution. 

A letter was received from Samuel 
Jones, Esq. of Queens county, Long-Is- 
land, a member of the Society, inclosing 
notes on the Discourse delivered by tiiC 
Hon. De Witt Clinton before the soci*'!}', 
6th Dec. 1811, which was read, and this 
curious and interesting document was re- 
ferred to the committee on publications. 

A letter from Doctor Isaac Ball to tho 
Rev. Doctor J. H. Livingston, with his 
answer, was read on the subject of the 
Babylonian Bricks brought to this coun- 
try by Capt. Austin ; one of which is de- 
posited in the Cabinet of Nat. History. 
The observations of the writer contro- 
vert tlie opinion generally entertained, 
that the characters are hieron:lyphical. 

A resolution of thanks was voted to 
the Rev. Mr. Schaeffer, minister of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in this ci- 
ty, and member of the Society, for tlie ap- 
propriate discourse, delivered by him ni 
St. Paul's Church on Friilay tlie i51»t 
Oct. in commemoration of the Third 
Centennial Anniversary of the. Meforma- 
tion, and the favour of a copy for publi- 
cation was retjuested. 

A large and valuable collection oflmoks 
relating to Aniencan History and uautt- 
cjd-cb!<rtB» knported for the Bockilyv 
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laid 60 6ie tatl* by t)octor John W. 
Francis, librarian, together with several 
volumes presented to the Society, which 
were ordered to be inscribed and record- 
ed, with the names of the liberal doners, 
in the book of donations. 

The library of the Society is increasing 
t^cry rapidly in number and value, and 
contains, in all probability, a larger collec- 
tion of books, pamphlets, &&c. on the sub- 
ject of American History, than is to be 
found in any other public collection in 
the U. States. No ej^pense is spared to 
procure from Europe the earliest editions 
of voyages, travels, histories, and docu- 
ments which concern this country ; and 
most of the publications in the U. States 
are to be found in its archives. 

A portrait of the Hon. Gouverneur 
Morris, late president of the Society, ta- 
ken by Ames of Albany, was presented 
by the Hon. Stephen Van Rensselaer of 
that city. 

A portrait of the Hon. John Jay, taken 
by Wriglit, in 1786, was presented by the 
Recording Secretary. 

The skin of a young Anaconda, from 
Demarara, was presented by Doctor Ly- 
man Spalding in the name of his friend 
Mr. Henry P. Fleishman. 

Valuable specimens of Mineralogy were 
presented by professor Cleveland, of 
Massachusetts, by John H. Steele, Esq. 
of Saratoga, and by Jesse Booth, Esq; of 
Walkill, Orange County, together with 
an Indian Ax of secondary Trap, and a 
singular mass of limestone inclosing wood 
and sand stone. 

LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL SO- 
CIETY OF ^'EVV-YORK. 
SiUing ofJSTov. 13, 1817. 

A communication from Dr. Mitchill 
was read, stating that he had received 
from Professor Blumenbach, of Gotten- 
gen, several tracts and volumes as a do- 
nation to the Library. 

TIiA recording l^ecretary read a letter 
addressed to Dr. Francis, from D. B. 
Warden, Esq. of Paris, acknowledging 
the honour be had received in being leho- 
sen a foreign associate of the Society. 
Several valuable donations were also Ac- 
knowledged from Dr, Warden, through 
the hands of Dr. Francis. 

A communipalion from the President, 
De Witt Clinton, L. L. D. entitled a " Me- 
moir on the Antiquities of the western 
parts of the State of New-York," address^ 
ed to the Hon. S. L. Mitchill, a vice- 
president 'of the Society, and professor of 
natural history in the University of New- 
York, w^ read. This elaborate and in- 



teresting paper was aceompanied with 
numerous specimens illustrative of the 
arts and antiquities of the people who in* 
habited that district of country in former 
times. We insert the concluding para* 
graph of this paper, hoping that the Socie* 
ty will shortly favour us with the whole 
in their second volume of transactions, 
how arranging for publication. 

" The Iroquois formerly lived, accprd- 
ing to their tradition, on the north side of 
the lakes : when they migrated to their 
present country, they extirpated the peb- 
ple who occupied it : and after the Euro- 
pean settlement of America, the confede- 
rates destroyed the Eries, who lived on 
the south side of lake Erie. Whether 
the nation w hich possessed our westers 
country before the Iroquois had erected 
those fortilications to protect them against 
their invaders, or whether they were 
paade by anterior inhabitants, are myste-f 
ries which cannot be penetrated by hur 
man sagacity. Nor can we pretend to 
decide whether the Eries, or their prede- 
cessors, raised the works of defence in 
their territory. But we are persuaded 
that enough has been said to demonstrate 
the existence of a vast population settled 
in towns, defended by forts, cultivating 
agriculture, and more advanced in civili- 
sation than the nations which have in- 
habited the same countries since the Eu- 
ropean discovery." 

The President also laid before the 
Society a communication, in the form of 
a letter, addressed to Joseph Ellicot, Esq# 
of Gennesse county, from De Witt Clin- 
ton, giving an account of the flux and re- 
flux of the waters of the great lakes of 
the State of New-York. 
The President also communicated a 
aper describing certain wrought stones 
'ound two feet under ground in the towii 
of Deerfield, in the county of Oneida* 
These stones seem to have been used as 
personal ornaments by a race of people, 
who, at a remote period, inhabited this 
place, as no unwrought stones of tiiat 
Kind have been discovered in Oneida 
county, and the Iroquois do not decorate 
themselves in that manner, nor were they 
at any known period possessed of simK 
lar ornaments. 

Mr. C. S. Rafinesque delivered to the 
Society a paper entitled a "Botanical 
Disquisition on ten native species of grape 
vines from the State of New- York." 
These were as denominated by the au- 
thor, 1. Vitis labruscay the fox grape : 
V, hyematis, the winter grape: 8. V* 
armcknoidea, spider grape: 4. V. fron 
Qta My sweet grape : 5, F. h3M<h lobed 
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frape : 6. F". montana, mountain grape : 
. V, mtinhranaceay thin leaf grape : 8. V. 
•ni^osa, rough grape: 9. V, denticulata, 
field gnipe : 1 0. F. mucroiiata, blue 'grape. 
Whereupon the several papers were re- 
ferred to the council. 

Mr. C. A. Busby,* architect and engi- 
neer, recently, elected a member of this 
Society, produced a model and descrip- 
tion of a water-wheel invented by him- 
self, since his arrival in this country, of 
a very useful and ingenious construction, 
applicable to steam-boats, horse-boats, 
And mills. 

' LTCCUM OF NATURAL HISTORT. 
Sitting of October ^Of 1817. 

Mr, Rafinesque made a Report on 
three reptiles referred to him at the last 
meeting, two of which he described aa 
new, under the names of Testudo Hemi- 
tropus a tortoise from Honduras, and 
Prodiplus Fuscatus, a brown adder from 
Chatham, New- York. 

Dr. Mitchill read a letter from Dr. 
Whelpley of Morristown, New-Jersey, 
on the case of a child who had voided 
ft-om the intestines several crustaceous 
animals of the order of Myriapoda ; ac- 
companied by specimens, which were 
refen*ed to a select committee. 

Alderman Akerly presented speci- 
mens of My til us ana the Lepas Anati- 
tera, taken from the bottom of a vessel, 
and stated that he had observed on the 
same vessel Cancer Linearis and Doris 
Panillosa, not before known to inhabit 
our waters. 

Mr. Clark presented the foetus of a 
Porpoise firom the E. Indies. 

Dr. J. B. Stevenson offered several 
specimens of Slate aind Sandstone, with 
a view of illustrating the peculiar geolo- 

f'lcal features of the mountainous range, 
nown by the name of the Pallisadoes, 
on the opposite or western shore of the 
Hudson. 

Mr. Torrey presented to the Society 
four cases, containing several hundred 
species of Insects, chiefly American, and 
in a high state of preservation. 

Auvember 8. 

Mr. Jesse Booth, of Ulster Co. N. Y. 
presented, through Mr. Torrey, speci- 
mens of Breccia with shells, and of Ma- 



drepores in flint from th© ^Sme Ch^n^j* 

Mr. Clements offered to tlie Society 
specimens from the vicinity of Philadel- 
phia, consisting of marbles, silex with 
shells, yellow ochre, and chromate of 
iron ; also of yellow ochre from the 
neighbourhood of New- York. 

He also presented a specimen in a high 
state of preservation of the Monoculus 
Polyphemus of Linnaeus, or the Horse- 
shoe crab. 

Mr. J. Titus, through Dr. Eddy, mad© 
a donation to the Society of two per- 
fect and entire skeletons, one belonging to 
the Genus Ardea, and the other of the 
Phasianas Gallus. 

A communication fVom Mr. Brace, a 
Cbrr. Member, was read by Mr. Pearce, 
on the nature and habits gf the Cut- 
worm. 

A/o9&nher 10. 
Mr. Torrey reported that the Terra 
Columbiana, resembling the T. Sienna of 
Europe, presented at the last sitting by 
Mr. Clements, proved to be an analysis 
on argillaceous earth, with a considera- 
ble portion of oxyde of iron, consti- 
tuting what is usually denominated aa 
Ochre. 

Mr. Torrey reported on the specunens 
from Patterson, N. Jersey, presented by 
Dr. Townpend. The one supposed by 
some to have been Chalcedony, he had 
ascertained to be Prelinite. This loca- 
lity is not noticed in the late w6rk of 
Cleaveland. 

The President presented two bottles of 
mineral waters from springs in Tioga Co. 
N. Y. ; also seyeral remarkable fossil 
madrepores, and tubipores, from the 
same County. 

Mr. Clements read a highly interesting 
and important paper on the CEstrus ovis 
of Lin, describing it in its various states, 
accompanied by specimens in all its 
forms, and exhibiting a recent head of 
the sheep, showing the effects produced 
by its attacks on the frontal and max- 
illary sinuses, &c. 

Mr. Rafinesque read a memoir on the 
Xanthium maculatum, a N. Sp. 

The President, Dr. Mitchill, offered a 
specimen of the common Sepia of our 
coast, accompanied by a demonstration 
of its character* 



Art. 7. LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGEJifCK. 

ENuLAND. is announced as in the press, and soon to 

ANEW dramatic poem, from Mr. appear. 
Coleridge, under the ti cof Zapolya, ^ ^ GoOoTc* CAYtEY has proposed a 
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l>uWic9uBgcrfption XiDfr the purpose ef as- 
certnmini; how fkr tlic principle of bal- 
loons, supporting heavy burdens in the 
air, may be made useful as a medium of 
conveyance. 

Mr. J. Tatum has found, from recent 
experiments, that vegetables, like animals, 
convert the oxygon of the atmosphere 
into carbonic acid gas; and that those 
very gascc which are fatal to animals are 
oqually so to vegetables. By observa- 
tions on the effects of fruits, flowers, 
new-cut grass, &lc. on the atmosphere, he 
has found that iu most cases the whole of 
tlie oxygen was converted into earbonie 
acid gas in a few days. 

M. Champollion Fioeac has pub- 
lished the inedited Letters of Fontenelle 
irom MSS. in the hbrary of Grenoble. 
A relation of that celebrated writer lately 
^tied in the department of the Qrne, leay- 
ing to his son some valuable manuscripts, 
among which is a work by Fontenelle, and 
a considerable collection of Memoirs and 
liCtters of Marshal Gatinat, who was^un- 
de to the deceased. 

Among the effects of the late eminent 
astronomer, M. Messier, sold after his 
death, ip^as a map exhibiting a carious 
specimen of Chinese geography. It was 
engraved at Pekin about the beginning of 
the last century, and comprises that part 
of Asia situated between 35 and 55 de- 
grees of north latitude and SI and 33 
degrees of longitude. It is fourteen feet 
long and six wide ; the characters to the 
nortti of the great wall of China are Tar- 
tar Mongol, and those to the south of the 
wall Chinese. The map was sent from 
Pekin by some Jesuit missionaries, and 
conveyed by Mr. Lange to Petersburg in 
1720. 

ITALY. 

M. MicHBLB Leoni has lately trans- 
lated Goldsmith'* Traveller into Italian 
verse. In the preface to tJiis version, 
which was published at Florence, the 
translator endeavours to vindicate Italy 
against what he teraas the prejudices of 
the British poet 



FNITED STlTES •F ktSKKlCX* 

« J^rom a list lately published of the in* 
structors and officers of the University of 
Cambridge, it appears that they consist 
of the president, twenty professors, two 
tutors, a librarian and assistant librarian, 
registrar, five proctors, a teacher of the 
Frerjch and Spanish languages, a private 
teacher of the mathematics, &ic. 

George Ticknor, Esq. now in Europe^ 
has been appointed professor of the 
French and Spanish languages and Iltera" 
ture in the University of Cambridge. 

The Rev. Joshua Bates, of Dedhanir 
Mass. has been appointed president of 
Middlebury College, Vermont ; and Joe4 
H. Linsley, Esq. professor of the learned 
languages in the same institution. 

The Rev. E. T. Fitch has been ao- 
pointed Professor of Divinity in YaJ© 
College, New-Haven. 

Benjamin Allen, L. L. D. formerly a 
professor in Union College, Schenectatdy, 
and lately principal of the Albany Acade- 
my, has opened a select and private Clas- 
sical School at Hyde Park, Dutchess 
County, New- York. This institution is 
designed to unite with a classical and 
English education, the modern languages. 
The classical course will compnse the 
Latin and Greek languages, ancient histo- 
ry, and mythology, Roman and Grecian 
antiquities. The English course will in- 
clude English Grammar, elocution, ele- 
ments of history, rhetoric, geography, 
penmanship, mathematics, and the out- 
lines of natural philosophy. Of the mo- 
dern languages, the French, Spanish, and 
Italian, will be taught. The pupils of the 
institution will be members of tne princi- 
pal's family, and under his immediate 
care and government. The high and de- 
served reputation of Dr. Allen give an 
importance to this establishment. 

We understand that Mr. George Frede- 
ric Busby, late editor of the London Cri- 
tical Review, and son of Dr. Busby, 
the well known translator of Lucretius, 
intends giving, in the course of the ensuing, 
month, a series of public lectures in 
New- York, on poetical literature. Mr. Bus- 
by has but recently arrived in this country. 



Art. 8. HELIGIOUI 

' GREAT B BIT Am. 

MeihodiH Conference, 

A T the 74th Annual Conference of the 
people called Methodists, nearly 800 
" "j^chexs from different parts of the 



5 INTELLIGENCE. 

United Kingdom, were present 
»i08t cordial affection and unanimity pre- 
Tailed amongst them ; and they had the 
satisfaction to find that, during the last 
year, the work of God had generally 
prospered^in their Societies, both at 
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borne and ahroad. ^Thirty-six young 
men having their probation of four years, 
were received into full connexion. The 
Bi^ht of such a number of men, in the 
prune of life, possessing genuine piety, 
fervent zeal, and considerable learning, 
devoting themselves to the work of the 
Ministry, ?ind solemnly set apart for the 
service of God, was deeply effecting. 
The President, the Rev. John Gaulter, 
with his usual zeal and activity, dis- 
patched the business which came under 
oonsldemtion with such promptitude and 
ability, that the Conference concluded 
at an earlier period, than it had for 
many preceding years. On the follow- 
ing day the Preachers who were pre- 
sent received the Sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper from .the hands of the 
President, assisted by some of the senior 
brethren. The several Preachings, dur- 
ing the whole time of the Conference, 
were attended by crowded congrega- 
tions ; and the powerful and impressive 
Sermons which were delivered, not on- 
Yf commanded deep and silent atten- 
tion, but excited the most lively feelings 
•f devotion, and elevated the Soul to a 
blessed participation of those pleasures 
which are at God's right hand for ever- 
more. Eight additional Missionaries are 
to be sent to the East Indies, Ceylon, 
India, and other parts of the world the 
ensuing year. 

The number of Travelling Preachers 
is as follows : 

In England, - 585 
Wales, ... - 46 
Scotland, • - - 27 
Ireland, - - - 104 

Isle of Man, - • 5 

Norman Isles, - - 7 

On Foreign Missions in Asia, Africa, 
the West-Indies, British America, 
Newfoundland, - 98 

Total 872 

Besides, Supernumeraries, 77 

The total number of members in 

Great Britain is - - 193,685 

Id the West-Indies, Nova-Scotia, 

and the other Missions, - £2,897 



Total 216,582 



Increase in Great Britain, - 2,005 
Foreign Missions, - 1,800 



Total mcrease 3,805 



RVSStA. 

I A coUege for teaching tlie Oriental 
language has been established at St Pe- 
tersburg ; and the Emperor Alexander is 
a subscriber to a new Russian religious 
newspaper, called the Messenger of 
Sion. 

FRANCE. 

A periodical work is about to com- 
mence at Paris with the title of The 
French IsrcLelitCy to contain :-t1. Trans- 
lations of select portions of the Bible, 
extracts from works of Jewish theology, 
biographical accounts of doctors of the 
law, and other eminent Israelites : 2. 
accounts of events and facts interesting 
to the Jews, and analyses of works con- 
cerning their civil and moral situation : 
3. researches into the history, antiquities, 
laws, and literature of the Jewish people^ 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

The General Synod of the Reformed 
Protestant Dutch Church, composed 
of Delegates from Religious Congre- 
irations in the States of Sfew-York and 
New-Jersey, assembled at Kingston, 
Ulster County, in October last. The 
occasion of this meeting is understood to 
have been in reference to the Theologi- 
cal School connected with Queen's Col- • 
lege, at New Brunswick. The decision 
of the Synod was unanimously in favoor 
of the continuance of this connexion. 

The Hampshire Bible Society held its 
Anniversary Meeting at Northampton, 
on the 1 5th October. It appears from 
the i-eport of the Directors the receipts 
for the last year amounted to 51096 70 ; 
of which ^400 had been paid over to the 
American Bible Society. The number 
of Bibles purchased by the Society 
within the year was 800, of which 50(J 
had been distributed. 

The following Societies, (says the 
Christian Herald,) have lately become 
auxiliary to the National Institution : 
viz. 

*The Bible Society of Fredericks- 
burgh,' (Va.), Rev. E. C. M*Guire, Cor. 
Sec'y. 

* The Vermont B. S.' 

*The Aux. B. S. of Ashville,' (N. C), 
Francis H. Porter, Cor. Secretary. 

* The B. S. of Columbia County,' (N. 
Y.), Rev. James Strong, Secretary. 

* The Female B. S. of Wilkesb^rre,' 
(Pa.), Mrs. Mary Bowman, Secretary. 

* The Female B. S. of Dutchess Coun- 
ty,' (N. ¥.), (formerly the B. S. of Ame- 
nia;) become auxiliary 1st Oct, 1817— 
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Mrs. Scolly Hyde, Principal; Mrs. Eliza- 
betli Reynolds, Secretary. 

The above additions make the number 
of Auxiliaries known — one hundred and 
eighleen. 

The Uev. Reuben Taylor has been in- 



stalled Pastor of the Church and Soci- 
* ety in Trumbull, Conn. * 

The Rev. Messrs. Wheelock and Col- 
man, Missionaries, have sailed from Bos- 
ton in the sliip Independence, for Cal- 
cutta. 



Art. 9. POETRY. 



For the American Monthly Magazine, 
A POET'S RAMBLE. 

A FRAGMENT. 
BY GEORGE FREDERICK BUSBY. 

IN that sweet season of the infant year, 
.When clouds of gold o'erhang the brow of 
eve, 

When all the woods their verdant livery wear, 
And glancing waves the green reflections 

give; 

When nature's charms in full perfection live, 
And soft Favonius from his rosy wing 
Sheds perfumes which the sense to joy re- 
vive, 

And in full chorus of the breathing spring, 
From every forest-shade the plumy nations sing : 

When vernal beauty gladdens the green plains, 
And smiling splendour dwells on nature's 
face, 

When in the air a living spirit reigns. 
Oft would my steps the arborous labyrinth 
trace 

Of some umbrageous ginde, or in the chace 
Of murmuring bee, through fields of hyacinth 
roam, 

And mark the wild deer, that with agile 
grace 

Bound^ close by me to his leafy dome— 
AU-heedless of the dews that called my footsteps 
home : 

Oft on some mountain's purple submit raised, 
To view declining Phoebus leave the sky. 

On every side in soft delight T gaz d, 
While tears of pensive rapture dimm'd mine 

"Thus, thus," I said, "in fields of glory 
die ^ 
The Patriot-brave, who strive to break the 
chain 

That bound their country's soul to slavery — 
Oh, while on earth a sense of worth remain. 
Cherished their names shtlll be, and sacred i'rom 
all stain. 

The noble few in P^lae's pass who stemmed 
The shrinking millions of the Persian lord, 
And wrapped his camp in flames, fell not till 
hemm'd 

By circling nations—till their limbs were 
gored 

In horrid strife — when all with one accord, 
For one last eflTort rousing all their heat, 

III phalanxed order fieree destruction poured. 
Each stretched a hundred Persians at his 
feet, 

And Asia's monarch feared for his imperial seat. 

But fainting nature now refus'd to wield 
The pond'rous swoyd, or hurl ihe flying 
spear; 



All-useless from their arms the battered shield 
Reclined— when from the Thermian bills ap- 
pear 

The midnight bands— and on ihe deafened 
ear 

Burst the barbaric,shout— on, on they pour— 

The Grecians saw, but no debasing fear 
Oppress'd their hearts in that tremendous hour; 
Undaunted — still serene— they saw the tempest 
lour — 

" The shades of death were on them— and they 
fell, 

Buried in carnage that their valour made— 
Thessalia's plains the richest crimson drank 
That e'er in human veins hath proudly 
played, 

Sublimer courage never was displayed ; 
Admiring ages eternize their niime, 
And tue sweet muse in deathless numbecs 
bade 

The dirgeful harp their matchless worth pro- 
claim — 

Their mighty deeds record — record the despot*» 
shame. 

. " Yet doubly glorious was that strenuous day, 
With doul>le laurels crown d ; the rising^ 
sun 

Beheld the Asian fleets, in proud array, 

Swarm o'er the sharled ocean ; when begun 
(Ere Phci bus yet his noontide race had run) 
To Doric measures, and the martial strain 

or sacred psean (both combined in one 
Harmonious melody) the naval train 
Of stedfast Greece to plough the wide cerulean 
plam. 

" True — they were few — but they were led by 
those 

With whom to fear a greater wonder seem'd 
Than aught imagination can disclose, 

Or bard hatlvsung, or prophet ever dreamed ; 
Full to the air their waving pennants 
streamed ; 

Broad to the sun their brazen bucklers blaz'd. 
Their helmets glisten'd, and their lances 
gleam'd. 

Awed, panic-struck, the mute barbarians 

gaz'd, 

Waiting the stern attack, with eyes by terror 
glazed. 

" And now the clamours of the battle swell, 
Eubfiea's shores the dread alarms resoiuid ; 

On every sid« the iron tempest fell—. 

The light was hid ; and o'er the blue pro- 
found 

Death rei^n'd in every shape, and stalk'd 
around ; 

Nor did the havoc or the slaughter ceUse, 

Till not a Persian bark entire was lound ; 
Till Victory garlanded the brows of Greece— 
i^Andy^elded^o^r^ft^y the empire of ihe seas. 
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Such were the deeds that round th' admiring 
world 

Bore the proud tidings of Hellenic fame : « 
Where'er Achaia's standard was unfuH'd 
The gladden'd nations hail d with loud ac- 
claim 

The fwslerin^ glories of her conquering name. 
For not aUmc in arms was she reiiown'd — 

With her the henven-desconded muses came j 
And where the cords ofslaviry she nnhound, 
She pour'd with freedom's light, the light of art 
around." 

Thus would f muse upon the glorious days 
Of ancient fame, and my quick pulse would 
beat 

To livelier measures, while 1 told their praise, 
The mountain-echoes would the sound re- 
peat, 

'And to my ear restore them. From my seat 
Among the rocks, I viewed the gray-rob 'd 
heaven ; 

For now the westering sun had gone to 
greet 

Atlantic skies, and virgin-vested Even 
A soft and blending tint to all the scene had given. 

And from behind her cloudy rampart rose 
The argent empress of the starry host ; 

Though day's fierce lord iulenser lustre shows, 
Her silvery tiuts delight m}' soul the most. 
Calm meditation even* sense engross'd, 

Thoughts of the days that were — dear, happy 
Jiours, 

Ere life its keener edge of bliss had lost — 
When carelessly 1 wauder'd mid the Iwwers 
Of blameless inlancy, and cropped their tender 
flowers. 

And when the mild sultana of the night 

Climbed her high arch of noon, and from 
her car 

The pure effulgence of her pearly Ifght 

Stream'do'er the heavens, anddinmi'd each 

weeping star, 
(Weepin« to see itself eclipsed) and far 
In her white beams the dark-green foliage 
shone. 

And sjiarkling rivers o'er their beds of spar 
Rolled their transparent waves — ^to rove alone 
Was my supreme delight — ^nor have I ever known 

A purer joy than such enchanting scenes 
Yield my transported heart ; when all is still. 

When soothing quietness the breast serenes, 
And the soil murmurs of a brawling rill, 
Gurgling beside some green and moonlight 
hill, 

Makes-music to the ear — and whispering winds 
The atmosphere with dewy fragrance fill — 
Oh ! contemplation every instant finds 
Some new attraction still for elevated minds : — 

Yon heavens that clasp in their cerulean arms 
Millions of ori)s, that with bright bcnutv grace 

The ethereal depths, possess superior charms 
To all the brightest fancy e'er could trace: 
There, ihwn'd beyond the bounds of time 
and plac e, 

Dwells that Almighty Power, whose high de- 
crees 

The universe fulfils — whose mandates chase 
The breath of life—or chain the dire disease — 
Heave all the waves in storms, or hush the ra- 
ging seas I 
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The fragile flower that by von river-bank 
Folds its fine leaves, and droops its delicate 
head. 

Holds in reflection's eye a prouder rank 
Than stateliest domes and palaces that 
spread 

Th' encumber'd earth : and where doth 
beauty shed 
So rich a bloom as in the rose's blush ? 

And to what higher source can man be led 
Of majesty, than w here broad cataracts gush 
Sublime from Alpine heightS) and through the 
vallies rush 

Regions of wonder ! where La Plata leads 
Kound half the globe his swift and boundless 
streams ; 

And rock-ril>bod Andes lift their Titan-heads, 
And catch the eastern sun's scarce-slanting 
beams. 

While yet in Europe's climes his last ray 
gleams ; 

And mountain-oceaps, bason'd high in air, 
And vast millenian shades, the grand ex- 
tremes 

Of nature's varied sovereignty, declare 
The Mighty Hand that fornrd, that rear'd, and 
plac d them there ! 



How tleop the silence ! pure the soft night-air! 

Day 's sultriness is gone, and in its stead 
The Cynthian freshness and the dews repair— 

The cares and clamours of the world are 
fled— 

This grassy bank shall be my silvan bed : 
Here will I lie, and con bewitchmg themes^ 
While fragrant airs delicious coolness shed. 

For the American Monthly Magazine, 

To a Stone from the Island of the " Lady of the Lake," 
presented by a friend who bad visited Loch Katrine. 

Thou little brown stone, oh, what hast thou seen, 
Since the flood roll'd thee up on your island so 

green ; 

How many vast ages have travell'd thee o'er, 
Like wave, after wave, on thy lake-girded shore ? 
How alter'd £ire all things, while ibou art alone 
Unalter'd, unchang'd, the same little brown stone! 
How many hoge trees have . sprung where you 
lay. 

Have grown up, and flourish 'd, and moulder'd 
away ; 

How long was the time, when the deer's tread 
alone 

Tore the branches away which thy lake had o*cr- 
growii. 

When the eagle alone woke the echo that slept 
On the mountains around which thy paradise kept. 
Ah, what hast thou seen since man swayed thy 
shore 

Saw'st thou the first boat which that plunderer 

bore ? 

And well hast thou mark'd every change he has 

made 

Since he first drove thy deer from their far-spread* 

ing shade ? 

Wast thou there when fair Ellen first walk'd oo 

thy shore ? 

Didst thou see the proud bark as the pine flag 
they bore 

Didst tliou hear the loud ^hout of the Saxon afar, 
And saw'st thou thy clan as they fell in the war ? 
Or has thy fair lake never heard the war cry, 
Sounding shrill as the bird of thy own native sky? 
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Is it fiction alone thai endeai^ thee to us ? 
If Scott had not sung should we feel toward thee 
thus? 

No| thou little brown stone^ alone on thv shore 
Thou still would'st have listeu'd to LocH Katrine's 
roar ; 

Unhee<led tb y heath-bell might bloom on thy isle, 
And ihy lakelet, unlov'd, in the sun-beams might 
smile, 

And the cushat-dove's notes, as in days that are 
past, 

Sound back to the moss-rocks the deer-hunter's 
blast. 

How p-eat is thy pow'r, then, thou bard of the 
North, 

When thou giv'st to a pebble a diamond's worth ; 
When a little brown stone from Loch Katrine's 
shore 

Is more valued bj us than Peruvian ore. 

J. P. B. 

For the American Monthly Magazine, 

TO THE WESTERN MUMMY. 

O stranger, whose repose profound 
These later ages dare to break, 
And call tjiee from beneath the ground 
Ere nature did thy slumber shake ! 

What wonders of the secret earth 
Thy lip, too silent, might reveal I 
Of tribes rouild whose mysterious birth 
A thousand envious ages wheel ! 

Tby race by saTage war o'erron, 
Sunk down, their very name forgot; 
But ere those fearful times begun, 
Perhaps, in this sequestcr'd spot, 

By friendship's hand thine eyelids clos'd, 
By friendship's hand the tuit was laid — 
And friendship here perhaps repos'd 
With moonlight vigils in the shade. 

The stars have run their nightly round, 
The sun look'd out and pass'd his way, 
And many a season o'er the ground 
Has trod where thoa so softly lay. 



lie Censor, 

And wilt thoti not one moment raise 
.Thy weary head, awhile to see 
The later sports of earthly days^ 
How like what once enchanted thee. 

Thy name, thy date, thy life declare — 
Perhaps a queen whose feathery band 
A thousand maids have sigh'd to wear* 
The brightest in thy beauteous land. 

Perhaps a Helen, from* whose eye 
Love kindled up the flames of war-* 
Ah me ! do thus thy graces lie 
A faded phantom, and no more ! 

(O ! not like thee would I remain. 
But o'er the earth my ashes strew, 
And in some rising bud regain 
The freshness that my childhood knew.) 

But, has thy soul, O maid ! so long 
Around this mournful relic dwelt f 
Or burst away with pinion strong, 
And at the foot of mercy knelt ? 

Or has it in some distant clime 
With ctirious eye unsated stray'd. 
And down the winding stream of time 
On ev'ry changeful current play*d i 

Or lock'd in everlasting sleep 
Must we thy heart extinct deplore? 
Thy fancy lost in darkness weep. 
And sigh for her who feels no more ? 

Or eiil'd to some humbler sphere * 
In yonder wood-dove dost thou dweU, 
And murmuring in the stranger's ear. 
Thy tender melancholy tell.' 

Whoe'er thou beest, thy sad remains 
Shall from the muse a tear demand, 
Who, wandering on these western plains, 
Looks fondly to a distant land. 

M.C. 



Art. 10. DRAMATIC CENSOR. 



ffBW-TORK THEATRE. 

C INCE the departure of Mr. Incledon, 
who contributed so much to the plea- 
sure or the last month, the lovers of musick 
and the drama have been regaled with a 
succession of rich entertainments, by 
Mr. Phillips, another melodist of high 
reputation, who has recently come among 
us. This gentleman has, we believe, 
been greeted with a more unqualified ap- 
probaiion than any person of his pro- 
fession who has ever appeared on our 
boards. He sings with an accuracy that 
proves his science, and a taste and ex- 
gression that go straight to the heart' 
Hia voice is fiacs, though by no means 



perfect; but it has been so well cuM« 
vated, and is subjected to such admirable 
control, that its defects are forgotten in i 
witnessing the happy skill with which it 
is managed. It is sweet and clear and 
silver,-toned, but wants, to our ear, vo- 
lume, and that bold and fine swell which 
are requisite to the appropriate expres- 
sion of energetic feeling. It has, un- 
doubtedly, much variety and pathos; 
and 

With many a winding bout 

Of linked sweetness long drawn'ont, 

satisfies the expectation of the most cul- 
tivated ear, in all those songs, of which, 
the sentiisent isrof a 9orrowfujl and ten* 
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der kind ; but in those songs, which are 
. distinguished by eloquence of thought 
and that ardour of feeling that is kin- 
dled by a nice sense of right and wrong — 
which turn upon the great subjects of a 
nation's welfare, and are addressed to the 
ears of patriot citizens, a person of much 
enthusiasm and a somewhat martial ima- 
gination, would easily outstrip in his ex- 
pectations, the utmost powers of Mr. 
l*hillips' voice. Nevertheless, it is a de- 
light to hear him ; and there is one ex- 
cellence, in which we have never known 
his equal— that is, distinctness of utter- 
ance. As an actor, Mr. Phillips holds a 
respectable rank ; and his Seraskiery Be- 
lino and Orlando^ are pleasing exhi- 
bitions of histrionic talents. 

In regard to the permanent members of 
the Thespian corps, littie new is to be 
said. Mrs. Barnes has, on some occa- 
sions, displayed fine talents before very 
thin houses ; Miss Johnson has, we 
think, improved, both in singing and 
acting, and is gaining upon the good opi- 
nion of the audience ; and Mrs. Baldwin, 
who is certainly able in her cast of cha« 
racters, has added to her praise by sing- 
ing a song in the Midnight Hour, so fine- 
ly as to be most cordially encored. 

We have not yet had opportunity 
to witness the performance of " Touch- 
stone, or The World as it goes but 
generally the male performers have had 
but little occasion to exercise their best 
talents during the recent abdication of 
Tragedy and Comedy in Hivour of Opera, 
and we should be ^lad if some plan could 
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be fallen upon to leave Jbose legitimate 
sovereigns ui possession oHhe stage, and 
at the same time permit the "sweet 
singers" to remain. ; 

BRITISH THEATRICALS. 

The following account of the scene which 
was exhibited on the occasion of Mr. Kem- 
ble's retiring from the stage, which we 
have taken from a London Magazine, is 
calculated to iaipres§ us with great respect, 
both for the actor and for ihe audience. 
For the actor tliat in that elevated path which 
he ever trod, he should have so wonder- 
fully excelled; for the audience that they 
had not only the discernment to discrimi- 
nate that excellence, but the sense to appre- 
ciate it. The performer whose utterance 
and action can give full force to the eon- 
ceptions of Shakspeare. must sliare largely 
ill the best boons of nature and educa- 
tion, and will always command the re- 
gard and the veneration of the lo\ ei-s of ge- 
nius. The only way to produce .actors of 
the character and eminence of Kemble, is, 
whilst we bow before his worth, to look 
down %vith scorn upon the coscombs Y^ho 
Vol. ij.-^^o. -ir. oigit^z' 



have the impudence to ape fais manner, with- 
out the sense to imitate his qualities. The 
commendation bestowed upon fools is a rob- 
bery f»*om men of merit. W hilst an ignorant 
public is stupid enough to applaud mere starers, 
and starters, and stampers, they will never 
have any thing else to admire. 

COVENT GARDKN THEATRE. 

The only jcircumstance worthy of remark 
between our last report and the closing of 
this house for the season has been the retire- 
ment of Mr. I^emble from the stage. This 
event took place on the 23d of June, after 
the performance of Cogolanus for his own 
benefit. The interest excited by its ap- 
proach surpassed every thing of the kind on 
similar occasions. The whole of the boxes 
and places which could be secured had been 
taken a fortnight before ; and in their anxie- 
ty to witness the last appearance of this 
great actor, numbers began to collect round 
the entrance of the pit so early as twelve 
o'clock.^ The rush on the opening of the 
doors was in consequence tremendous, 
though not productive of any serious acci- 
dent, and the house was instantly filled. 
Never did Kemble perform the arduous part 
of Corlolanus with more energy and grandeur, 
and his unabated professional powers served 
only to add to the public regret for the im- 
mediate loss of his exertions. The audience 
eagerly seized every passage in the play that 
could be applied to the situation of their 
justly valued favourite, and marked them 
with enthusiastic applause. Between the 
acts an address to Mr. Kemble, printed on a 
folio sheet, was circulated through the house. 
A copy of it printed in gold letters upon 
white satin, encomprfsfipd by a border of 
fanciful ornaments embroidered in gold, and 
accompanied by a superb crown of laurel, 
was handed to the front of the pit to be pre. 
sented at the conclusion. At the fall of the 
curtain, placards were exhibited in different 
parts of the pit and galleries, inscribed with 
this further manifestatign of the public wish, 
" No farewell for ever from Kemble." Owing 
to a misconception that these were designed 
to prevent Mr. Kem})le from tlelivering awy 
address, murmurs imaiediafely arose. But 
this circumstance only utforded an additional 
proof of public esteem. The idea that a pre- 
vention or disrespect was intended, occa- 
sioned some tumult, although it soon appear- 
ed that the audience had but one wish and 
opinion. A short but anxious interval ensu- 
ed. The curtain was again drawn up; a 
grand street of Rome, which forms a princi- 
pal scene in the tragedy, was displayed ; and 
Kemble, in the Roman costume, in which 
he had performed Coriolanus, came forward. 
One of those lofly public edifices which 
adorned the capilal'of the ancient world rose 
behind him. The impression produced by 
this unison, on such an occasion, was deeply 
felt. It njipeared as if Kemble, the Roman 
spirit, the Roman grandeur, and Rome itself, 
were about to disapjicar from tlie stage, ami 
Icavij^a ckusm wWcli cOuld no mofe be filj^(i. 
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Tbe ties of sympathy \f hich had for more 
than thirty years bound him to all that was 
great and noble in the drama, and knit him 
as it were into the heart of the public, were 
about to be at once, and it was to be feared, 
for ever, dissolved. Those who had seen hb 
outset in their youth, felt in his retiring 
the interests of the past, the present, and the 
narrow future, crowded into the single mo- 
ment. Several long and continued thunders 
of applause rendered it impossible for him to 
be heard for some time. At length in a fal- 
tering voice, and often interrupted by his 
feelings, he addressed the audience : — 

*• Ladies and Gel^lemen, I have appeared 
t)cfore you for the last time." (Here he was 
interrupted by loud cries of " No, No," from 
all parts of the house.) He then resumed, 

I come now to close my long professional 
career." (He was again obliged to stop by 
loud cries of •* JVo, No — JVb reliring— No fare- 
well for ever") Thjs tumult of applause and 
the reiterated proofs of public esteem affected 
Lim to tears, and rendered him still less ca- 
pable of collect4ng firmness. When he pro- 
ceeded his tone was broken and his counte- 
nance agitated. — ' Ladies and Gentlemen, I 
do not wish to trespass on your time — I fear- 
ed I should not have sufficient fortitude for 
this occasion — and it was my wish to have 
withdrawn in silence from you :" (loud cries 
and applauses :) " but 1 suffered myself lobe 
persuaded, that if only from old custom, a 
few words would be expected from me at 
parting." (Renewed applauses.) *' The in- 
variable kindness with which you have ever 
treated me, from the first night of my coming 
forward as a candidate for public favour 
down to this painful moment, will be eter- 
nally remembered with gratitude. Such ta- 
lents as I have been master of have always 
cheerfully been exerted in your service ; 
whether as an actor in the character allotted 
to me. or as a manager, it has ever been my 
ambition to add to the s])lendour and pro- 
priety of the drama, and more espQcial!y to 
exert myself to give effect to Uie plays of our 
divine Shakspeare. (Loud applause.) On 
every occasion, permit me to say, all my ef- 
forts, all my studies, all my labours have been 
made delightful to me by the constant ap- 
plause and approbation with which you have 
neen pleased to reward thera.* (Applauses.) 
Ladies and Gentlemen! I must take my leave 
of you, and I now most respectfully bid you 
a long and unwilling fare\'^ell." At these 
words he bowed wiih much agitation, and 
amidst a repetition of enthusiastic applauses 
and cries of regret from all parts of the house, 
bastely withdrew from the stage.' The copy 
of the address on white satin and the crown 
of laurel were then delivered to the celebrat- 
ed French tragedian Mr. Talma, in the or- 
chestra, with a request that he would fling 
them upon the stage. This was done, and 
Wr. Fawcett. the stage manager, v.as sum- 
inoned to present them to Mr. Kenible. ' As 

"^i^^itional mark of honour to the valued 



favourite, the audience forbacte any after^ 
piece : and the performance of the night Wb4 
closed in compliance with their wishes. 

Here follows a correct copy of the address 
printed on the satin scroll, which is from th« 
energetic pen of Mr. William Caret : — 

TO 

JOHN PHILIP KEMBLE, ESQ. 

OF THK 

THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
Sir, — After having so long received from 
the display of your eminent abilities, the 
greatest degree of gratification and instruc- 
tion, which the highest class of histrioniG 
representation could bestow, we think upon 
the near approach of your intended farewell 
tb the stage with sentiments of deep concern, 
and if possible, an increase of respect. la 
justice to the interest of the drama and to 
our ou n feelings we would fain postpone the 
moment of a separation so painful. Fitted 
by the endowments of nature and by classi- 
cal acquirements, by high association, and 
the honourable ambition of excellence, you 
have for upwards of thirty years dignified 
the profession of an actor by your private 
conduct and public exertions in the British 
capital. \\<i beheld, in your personification 
the spirit of history and poetry united. In 
embodying the characters of Shakspeare and 
our other dramatic writers, you were not ^ 
contented to revive an Outward show of 
their greatness alone: — the splendour of an 
antique costume — the helmet and armour— 
the crown and sceptre — all that pertains to 
the insignia of command are easily assumed. 
When you appeared the habit and the man 
were as soul and body. The age arid coun- . 
try in which we live were forgotten. Time 
rolled back a long succession of centurie?. 
The grave gave up its illustrious dead. Cities 
and nations, long passed away, re-appeared ; 
and the elder pothers of renown, the he- 
roes and statesmen, the sages and monarchs 
of other years, girt in the brightness of their 
shadowy glory, lived and loved, and fought, 
and bled before us. We beheld in you, not 
only their varying looks and gestures, their 
proud march and grandeur of demeanour ; 
but the elevated tone of their mind, and the 
flame of their passions. We mean not here 
to enumerate the various characters in which 
you have shone as the light of your era: 
but we may be allowed to say that i/ou fX' 
celled in thai which teas most excellent ; that 
wherever the grandeur of an exalted mind 
was united with majesty of person ; wherev- 
er the noblest organ was required for ,the 
noblest expression ; wherever nature, hold- 
ing up the mould of character, called for an 
impression from the most precious of metals, 
there she looked to Kemble as her gold; 
there you shone with pre-eminent lustre. In 
the austere dignity of Cato, the stern patriot- 
ism of Brutus, the fiery bearirg of Coriol8nu.s 
and the mad intoxication of Alexander, you 
transported your addience in imagination 
atlemately' to Greece, Home, or Babyloiv 
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Seconded by Uie well painted illusion of local 
sceneiy, you seemed every where in your 
Jiative city : every where contemporary with 
the august edifices of the ancient world, 
in you some of those great characters lived, 
and we cannot conceal our aupreheusions, 
that when you withdraw, we snail lose sight 
of them for a long time, and as life is short, 
perhaps for ever. In expressing this senti- 
ment we feel a warm respect for eveiy actor 
of genius. A mind like yours would be 
wounded by any compliment that was not 
founded in the most liberal sense of general 
desert. It b an additional merit in you to 
liave obtained distinction in an age of re- 
iinement, and from a public qualified to ap- 
preciate your powers. A small light shines 
in darkness ; but you have flourbhed amidst 
a circle of generous competitors for fame, 
whose various abilities we admire ; and in 
%vhose well earned applause we proudly join. 
They behold in the honours which your 
country pays to you, the permanence of that 
celebrity which they have already so de- 
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servedly acquired, and a sure pledge of the. 
future honours which await the close of their 
professional career. We, therefore, earnestly 
entreat that you will not at once deprive the 
public of their gratification, and the stage of 
your support. We entreat you not to take 
your final leave on the night named for your 
last performance. All we ask is, that you 
will consent to perform a few nights each 
season, so long as your health will permit. 
We adjure you to grant this request, by your 
own famie — an object which is not more dear 
to you than it is to us, and we confidently 
rely upon your respect for public opinion 
that you will not cover us with the regret of 
a refusal. We have spared the annexation 
of signatures as inadequate and unnecessary, 
even if our numbers and restricted limits 
permitted that form. The pealing applause 
of the audience, each night of your perform- 
ance, and the united voice which aecompanie» 
this, are the best attestation ef the public 
sentiment. 
Monday, June 2Zd, 1817. 
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EUROPE. 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

THE British government continue to 
maintain neutrality, in regard to the 
contest betweet^ Spain and her South- 
American provinces ; although it is stated 
that supplies of officers and troops, in 
considerable numbers, well funiLshed with 
arms and other warlike stores are fitting 
«ut in England, and that toward tlie lat- 
ter end of September more than 3000 
muskets, with equipments for infantry 
and cavalry in proportion, were inspected 
by the agents of the Spanish patriots, and 
shipped to South America. Accounts 
continue to represent the demand for En- 
glish manufactures increasing, particu- 
larly in the East-Indies, and South 
America, and so much so,, that the price 
of wool has advanced 25 per cent. 

It is estimated that the importation of 
flour from the United States into Great 
Britain within a year, has amounted to 
near $15,000,000. The City of Liverpool 
alone is said to have imported about 
500,000 barrels at an average price com- 
puted at $13 to $14: per barrel. 

From the annual accounts, up to May, 
1817, it appears that the receipts of the 
East-India Company, for the yeas imme- 
diately preceding, amounted to £9,928, 
932; the payments, to £9,824,116, leav- 
ing a surplus of £104,816. The debts of 
the company are stat<»d at £13,395,651, 
and its property is valued at £24^289,00 ST, 
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which leaves a balance in favour of the 
company of £10,894,351. 

Mr. Ellis of Banning, the largest hop- 
grower in England, commenced picking 
3ie 8th of September, and employed 
two thousand seven hundred persons to 
gather in his crop. 

Subscriptions have been taken in En- 
gland for cutting a canal to connect the 
eastern and western seas. 

The London Waterloo committee have 
placed at the disposal of Marshal Blucher 
200,000 rix dollars for the benefit of th^ 
Prussian sufferers, besides £10,000 for 
those who lost tlieir natural protectors by 
the battle. 7^he king of Prussia has ac- 
knowledged the receipt of these donations 
in a grateful manner. 

The Eii}5;ish papers contain an account 
of a whale found in the Solway Frith, 
which had been diivcm on the sand. It 
was cut to pieces and carried ashore. 

Another whale had got aground be- 
tween Staxigo and Wick, near the Botha- 
ven, measuring 66 feet five inches in 
length. Tho ciurcass was claimed by Sir 
Ben j. Duiibar, as lord of the manor, and by 
the Provost of Wick, on the part of the 
crown. Owing to the dispute the animal 
remained undisturbed until a heavy gale 
of wind tore his carcass to pieces,' part of 
which was driven to sea. 

On the 1st of Oct. the entire military 
force in Ireland consisted of seven regi- 
mciUs of cavalry, and twenty-five regl- 
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ments of infantry, exclusive of artillery. 

The board of commissioners of excise 
in Ireland, have given notice to the col- 
lectors of customs, that in future they are 
determined to prosecute to the utmost 
rigour of the law, all attempts to defraud 
the revenue, notwithstanding the respec- 
tability of the shipper or consignee. 

FRANCE. 

The liberal party is said to have suc- 
ceeded at the late elections, in Fraifce ; 
and in the department Seine, which com- 
prehends Paris within its limits, seven 
out of the eight members chosen for the 
Chamber o( Deputies are said to have 
been of that party. The number of de- 
puties elected this year amoiuits to sixty- 
three. 

A public subscription has been opened 
in Paris for the support of the liberty of 
the press, and to defray the expenses of 
such writers as may be prosecuted for 
the freedom of their discussions. M. 
Lafitte, goveraor of the Bank of France, 
and the Duke of Broglie, member of the 
chamber of peers, are to receive and ap- 
ply the monies. 

The French appear to be growing very 
restless under the superintendence of the 
allied powers,'^ mid several persons con- 
cerned in a very extensive plot, with the 
insignia of L'Epingle Non*e, i. e. the 
black pin, who were prosecuted under the 
pretext that their object was to expo! 
Louis, appeared, upon trial, to have had 
in view simply the expulsion of the allied 
troops. It was stated, by the king's at- 
torney, that the numbers of these dis- 
contents, were 80,000 ; the U>vyers of 
the accused supported their cause with 
great boldness, and the jury brought in a 
verdict of not guilty. 

It is expected that this year's budget 
in France will be heavier than the hist, 
and it is attributed to tlic j)aymer.ts 
which are to be made on account of the 
claims of the allied powers. 

It is understood that the Admiral of 
France, the Duke of Angoulrme, has 
been employed in inspecting the coasts 
and ports of Brittany, and the western 
departments. 

The cabinet of Louis is composed of 
the following members: the Duke de 
Richelieu, Gouvion St. Cyr, Pasquier, 
Caze, Laine, Mole, and Coi-vetto, all of 
whom, except Richelieu, held high sta- 
tions under Bonaparte. 

A meeting of the two chambers has 
been summi>ned, and a number of new 
peers and deputies will take their seats. 
The chamber of peers will consist of 
two hundred and eleven, of which sixty- 



four will be dukes, (and among them are 
Prince Talleyrand and all file dukes- 
marshals of Bonaparte,) forty -nine mar- 
quises, eighty-sir counts, six viscounts^ 
and six barons. 

Upon examination into the amount of 
the imports and exports of the various 
ports of France, for 1816, it has been 
lound that commerce has increased, par* 
ticularly in the cities of Dunkirk, Cner- 
bourg, Havre, Brest, L' Orient^ Rochefort, 
and Toulon. The imports are valued at 
forty-t»vo millions one hundred and fifty* 
one tliousand, five hundred and eleven 
francs, and the exports at twenty mil- 
lions, one hundred and four thousand^ 
nine hundred and sixty-two francs, leav- 
ing a balance in favour of the imports of 
twenty-two millions, forty-six thousand, 
five hundred and eighty-five francs. 

From the table of deaths and births^ 
prepared by the twelve municipalities of 
Paris, it appeai-s tliat in 1816, there were 
nineteen tliousand eight hundred and one 
deaths, and twenty-two thousand three 
hundred and sixty-six births. 

SPAIN. 

Letters from Spain state that the 
troops destined for South-America,' and 
sent down to Cailiz and other ports of 
Andalusia, have been recalled into Estre- 
madura, government ♦not having the 
mtvns to sul)sist and pay them in the dis- 
tricts in which they were first ordered to 
assemble. 

By a treaty ratified between the king 
of Spain and the Jillied powers the rever^ 
sion of the duchies of Parma, Placentia, 
and Guastalla, now possessed by the Ex- 
Empress, Maria Louisa, is secured to the 
infant Don Charles Louis, son of the 
queen of Eiruria, sister to tlie kmg of 
Spiiin, who is in the mean time to re>- 
ceive the states of Lucca, with certain 
stipulations, till the reversion vests. 

Sj:>ain is mcJdng an effort to restore its 
naval and military strength, and large or- 
ders for naval and .^iitillery stores have 
been sent to England. 

The coast of Spain and Portugal is 
said to be greatly infested by insurgent 
privateers, who have made many impor- 
tant captures. 

ITAI.Y. 

The Spanish and Neapolitan govern- 
ments, as well as Sweden and Sardinia, 
have solicited of tJie Porte the liberty of 
navigating the Black Sea. It is said that 
the Turkish government demands a very 
hi^h compensation for the privilege. 

It is settled that the marriage of the 
hereditary grand duke of Tuscany, with 
4^g.uPriiK^Jt.^l^ia-Ann, daughter «f 
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the king of Saxony, is to take place in the 
latter part of October. 

Letters from Naples, of Aug. 12th, state 
tiiat "Pririce Henry of Prussia, visited 
yesterday the American Admiral's ship 
Washington, of 74 guns, where he was 
received and entertained with great cere- 
mony by Commodore Chauncey." The 
next day the prince gave an entertain- 
ment to the American commander on 
^hore. 

IfBTHEHLANDS. 

The conferences recently held at the 
Hague, for the conclusion of a treaty of 
commerce and navigation, between the 
kingdom of the Netherlands and the 
IJnited States of America, have been 
postponed until the American ministers 
|iave received ulterior instructions from 
their government. In consequence of 
thJs, Mr. Gallatin has returned to Paris. 

The prices of corn in Holland and Flan- 
ders, have advanced considerably, not- 
withstanding the favourable harvest ; and 
government has interfered to prevent 
monopolies and speculations. 

It is stated that of thirteen thousand 
jRve hundred and forty-four birtlis in 
North Holland, during the year 1816, 
one thousand three hundred and sixty- 
eight were illegitimate. 

A plan for a new palace for the king of 
the Netherlands, at Brussels, has been 
sw!cepted, and the work is to commence 
immediately. The expense is estimated 
at three to four millioas of florins. 

GERMANY. 

The Austrian Archduchess Leopoldine, 
who embarked at Leghorn on board the 
Portuguese squodioh, for the Brazils, to 
join her intended husband, the prince 
royal of Portugal, put into Cagliari, in 
consequence of a storm, and tlie lleet 
Was obliged to send to Genoa and Leg- 
horn for a new supply of provisions. 

The emperor and empress of Austria 
had arrived, September Oth, at Zalantha 
and Hennanstadt, in Transylvania, on a 
tour through their dominions. That' 
province is a fine countiy, soine^vhat 
similar to the north of Italy. Its climate, 
Roil, vines, waters, and rich mines, render 
it one of the most interesting portions of 
the Austrian monarchy. 

The emperor has recently granted a 
patent of nobility to an eminent merchant 
of Vienna. 

During the last summer twenty-five 
vessels descepded the Danube, having on 
board seven thousand Wirtemburg emi- 
grants. 

The following, on the authority of the 
French Calendtu*, are the states whicl|, 
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compose the Germanic confederation i — 

Baden, Hesse-Electorate, Branch of 
Hesse-Philippstral ; Branch of Hesse- 
Rothenbourg ; Hesse-Darmstadt ; Branch 
of Hesse-Homburg ; Luxembourg ; Hoi- 
stein ; Holstein 01denboui»g ; l^ecklen- 
bourg-Schwerin ; Mecklenburg-Strelitt ; 
Saxe- Weimar j Brunswick ; Nassau ; 
Saxe-Gotha ; Saxe-Cobourg-Salfeld ; 
Saxe-Meinungen ; Saxe-Hilfturghansen ; 
Anhault-Desau ; Anhault-Bemburg ; An- 
hault-Coethan ; Schwartsfcbourg-Sonder- 
hausen ; Schwartzbourg-Rudolstadt ; 
Hohenzollem-Hechingen ; Lichtenstein ; 
Hohenzollern-Sigluaringen ; Waldeck ; 
Reus-Greitz ; Ileus-Schleiz ; Lippc-» 
Schaumbourg ; and Lippe-Detinold. 

Under Bonaparte the Confederation of 
the Rhine included, besides the above 
States, the Principality of Ratisbon, Ba- 
varia, "Wirtembourg, Saxony, West- 
phalia, Berg and Cleves, Neufchatel, 
Wurzbourg, Salm-Rysbourg, Isenbourg- 
Bristen, Aremburg and Lingen. 

It is represented that a complete union 
has been effected in Bavaria beti%xen the 
Lutheran and the Reformed Churches. 
In Munich and Bamberg the pastors of 
the two sects preach alternately to the 
same flocks. 

The young men of Lombardy have 
been prohibited, by an order of the Court 
of Vienna, from resorting to any foreign 
country for their education, except by 
permission from the government. No 
similar prohibition exists in tlie Austrian 
States. 

The monument of General Moreau 
stands on the field of battle something 
more than a mile from Dresdenj an(l 
though extremely simple, consisting of 
one granite stone, is very evpressive. It is 
surmounted with a bronze helmet, wreath 
and sword. The inscription is ijnerely, 

The Hm, Moreau, fell here by the 
side of Alexander. 

Hiii Serene Highness, the reigning Duke 
of Anhalt-Dessau, Leopold Frederick^ 
Francis, died at Dessau, on the 19th of 
August last, in the 77th year of his agc^ 
and the 61st of his reign. lie was boni 
on the lOtli of August, 1740, and suc- 
ceeded his father, Leopold Maximilian, 
on the 10th of December, 1756 ; he was, 
tlierefore, reckoning tlie years of hii 
reign, the senior Sovereign of Europe. 

•PRUSSIA. 

Much political discontent is said to be 
growing up in Berlin and other parts of 
Prussia, and societies are forming for 
the purpose of procuring a consti^gllr' 

..JEp^'^d^i^^fiP^-'pi^^ liberty. ^ 



It is stated, that after much discussion, 
the Prussian goverflment has determined 
to lay a duty of 30 per cent, on all im- 
ported British Manufactures. 

M. Humboldt is announced as being 
immedis^tely to proceed to the Court of 
St. James as ambassador. 

The King of Prussia is expected to 
visit Petersburg on his return from 
jPrance ; and it is asserted that he has . 
agreed to withdraw his contingent of the 
army of occupation of France, on re- 
ceiving the amount to which he is entitled 
by treaty up to the year 1820. 

The theatre royal, hi Berlin, has re- 
cently been burned, as supposed by de- 
sign. This tlieatre was begun not twenty 

J'ears ago, under king Frederick William 
II. and opened on the first of January, 
1802. The edifice formed a parallelo- 
gram, 244 feet long, 155 feet broad, and 
155 feet high, within the walK It had 12 
entrances. There were 3 rows of boxes, 
the fourth tier being the gallery, which ran 
all round. The royal box, elro:anll5' de- 
corated and lighted, was of the height of 
t\yo rows of boxes, and occupied, in the 
form of a niche, the centre of the house 
directly opposite the stage. Another 
royal box was on the left hand, next the 
stage ; and opposite that a box for stran- 
gers. From the centre of the roof hung 
a lustre with thirty-six argand lamps. 
The whole house could contain tvvo 
thousand spectators. Besides the rooms 
for the painting, for the scenery, fcc. 
which were at the top of the house ; 
there were on the north side several sa- 
loons and rooms for festal occasions, par- 
ticularly a concert room of unrivalled 
beauty and magnificence, which yvnB 
opened, on the £4th of February, 1€03, 
with Haydn's Creation .* it could con- 
tain, inckiding tlie performers, 1,000 
persons. This finx; building, witli the ad- 
mirable scenery, with a wardrobe per- 
liaps unequalled in magnificence and 
completeness, with an immense quantity 
of music, the loss of part of which can 
never be i-jcpaired, and with the most 
excellent machinery, was so completely 
destroyed in a. few hours that nothing 
absolutely could be saved but a few boards 
and benches. The first notice of the 
iire was by the performers being sudden- 
ly involved in smoke, and a burning cur- 
tain falling down among them. 

In 1816, in Berlin, there were 6160 
l>irths^ and 5474 deaths. The oldest 
person was 98 years of age. 

SWEDEN. 

The police of Svroden h uneoramonPjis't'^ 



rigorous. All foreigners^ who arrive at 
any part of the kingdom, are forbidden 
to advance a step until they receive 
passports from Stockholm. The Duke 
of Devonshire, who was on his way to 
St Petersburgh, to attend the marriage 
of the Grand Duke Nicholas, was re- 
quired to wait on the frontiers till a pass- 
port could reach him. At the remon- 
strance of Mr. Hughes, however, the 
American Charge des Aifaires at the 
Court of Sweden, any American may 
proceed, upon a passport from any neigh- 
bouring American Consul, without inter- 
ruption. ' 

The old king of Sweden, who has 
long been in a state of mental imbecility, 
is said to be drawing near his end. 

The creation of a navy is represented 
to be an object of particular attentiod 
with tlie Swedish government, A 74 
gun ship, called Charles the XIII. has 
been recently launched at Carlscrona, and 
is pronounced to be a fine ship, 

RUSSIA, 

Count Nesselrode has informed the fo- 
reign Ambassadors at St. Petersburg, that 
he has been summoned to attend the Em- 
peror at Moscow, tmd that in the nniean 
time, privy counsellor Oubril will trans- 
act business with them. 

It is stated that Alexander is endea- 
vouring to obtain from the different pow- 
ers of Europe, a convention to prohibit 
tlie subjects of any state from assisting 
the South American insurgents with any 
kind of anus or ammunition, and to de- 
clare pirates all their privateers that ap- 
pear m the European seas. Austria is 
said to have complied, but England has 
objected, determining to maintain her 
neutrality. The manners and fashions 
of the English prevail in Russia, and the 
whole Russian army is clothed with Eng- 
hsh cloth. 

The Russian government has demand- 
ed of the Poite a disavowal of the exe- 
cution of Czerny George, and the -ex- 
emplary punishment of those who put 
him to dfuith. 

This demand was made through the 
resident minister at Constantinople, to 
whom were also communicated orders 
to suspend the building of the new pa- 
lace for the Russian Embassy at that 
city. A courier, moreover, has been 
dispatched to the head-quarters of Ge- 
neral Beningsen, commander of the 
southern division of the Russian army. 

A strict quarantine is required of all 
vessels i:i the Baltic, on the part of Den- 
f^i^t!^5asjfi^ei>f and Russia, who have 
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made mutual arrangements to carry it in- 
to full efifect 

The population of Russia, according 
to the St Petersburg Almanac for 1806, 
amounts to forty-two millions : but since 
that period Alexander has added 
193,800 square miles to the empire, in- 
cluding the duchy of Warsaw, Finland, 
Georgia, &lc. so that this estimate of 42 
millions is probably several millions too 
low. Of this population, not above live 
millions are Asiatic ; the rest is concen- 
trated in European Russia. Notwith- 
standing a destructive invasion, and wars 
of great waste and expenditure, out of 
an establishment of one million two 
hundred thousand men exclusive of mi- 
litia, Tartars, cavalry, fee. she can range 
la order of battle 640,000 men. 

ASIA. 

EAST INniES. 

It is computed by Mr. Raffles, in his 
history of tne Island of Java, that from 
the year 1730 to 1752, twentj'-two years, 
the deaths in the city of Batavia exceed- 
ed the enormous amount of 50,000 a 
year. 

A most desolating volcanic eruption 
took place in Java, in January last ; im- 
mense columns of fire and smoke, and 
Ignited substances, ascended from the 
mountain with a noise like thunder or the 
roar of artillery, and the earth cjuaked 
for many miles round. The cmders, 
earth, and sand, vomited forth by the 
mountain soon covered all the fields in 
the vicinity, and utterly destroyed the 
crops of rice, which were very promis- 
ing. The 9ir became so filled with ashes 
and sulphureous smoke that it was hard- 
ly possible to breathe, and for several 
days the light of day was almost wholly 
intercepted. Multitudes of birds have 
perished, and the rivers are almost 
covered with dead fish. Enormous mass- 
es of rock, and large trees, were thrown 
from the heights of the mountain, and 
llie rivers every where burst their banks, 
rising in many places 14 feet above their 
orcUnary level. The desolation was so 
great that much distress was appre- 
hended from the scarcity of provisions 
that would probably ensue, and much 
has already been caused by sTckness 
occasioned by the bad quality given to 
the water. In the district of Gabang, a 
mountain tumbled down on the 27th of 
February, and buried eight families who 
dwelt imder it. A similar event took 

Slace in the night of the 4th and 5th of 
larch, in the district of Talaga, when 
a number of houses^ with all their in- 
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mates, were in like manner overwhelmed 
to ruin, and not a trace of their existenco 
left. 

AFRICA. 

ALGIERS. 

A revolution has taken place in the go-' 
vemment of Algiers, ^d the Dey ia 
dead. On the 30th of September a 
number of Janissaries assembled round 
the palace and sununoned the Dey to de- 
scend, who, being obliged to complyv 
was taken by the soldiers to the house oC 
the KishnarAga, where he was stran- 
gled, and a merchant, who had retired 
from business, by the name of Ali Cogia^ 
was declared successor. The ministers 
of the deceased Dey were exiled to dif- 
ferent cities of the regency. The reason 
assigned for this violence was, that the 
reign of the Dey had been attended by 
nothing but disaster. The plague in Al- 
ters IS said to be growing less des- 
tructive. 

AMERICA. 

SPANISH AMERICA. 

The Gazettes of Caraccas, under date 
of 24th of September, report a dispatch 
from Colonel Pimines to General Morillo^ 
dated at Guiria, 28th of August, whicV 
states that he arrived before that place 
on the day before ; that the enemy not 
coming out to meet him, he stormed the 
town, which was taken at the point of 
the bayonet amid a tremendous fire of 
the patriots, who were compelled to re- 
treat on board their boats, and that the 
fruits of the victory were 4 pieces of 
cannon, 4 colours, 6 ammunition chests^ 
and many muskets. 

The Curracoa accounts had mentioned 
that the General Paez had been defeat- 
ed, but later advices state that he has 
been completely victorious, and the pa- 
triots continue to prosper generally. One 
of their armies is in Valencia, and the 
royalists are removing all the valuables 
they can. The city and province of Cii- 
mana and Barcelona are m their posses- 
sion also, and Morillo, after having piil- 
laged CaracpbLS, has abandoned it and 
proceeded to La Guira, which it is ex- 
pected he will be obliged to evacuate, 
brion has had a naval engagement, in 
which he gained the victory, but lost a 
leg. 

PERU. 

The royal forces, under the command 
of General La Serna, which had take» 
possession of Salta and JupuJ, were put 
to flight on the 8th of May, and fell back 
to Potosi. 

Tliis diricoraiitine of tlie royal army 
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has beM effected by the perseTerin^ at- 
tacks of the guerillas, and the myitia of 
the patriot governor Guemes, assisted 
by Uolonel £a Madrid. The army of 
Tiicuman was to be put in motion for 
the purpose of acting in concert with the 
^ove officers, and it was expected that 
the entire evacuation of that province 
by the royalists would be the result. 

MEXICO. 

Accounts are very contrariant in re- 
gard to the success of the patriots in this 

Srovince. Advices from Guanaxuato, 
ated Sfli of August, stated positively that 
Generals Mina, Ortices, Moreno, and 
Borga, With the main strength of the pa- 
triot forces, were blocked up in the fort 
at Comauja, and that there was no pos- 
sibility of their escape. Comauja is situ- 
ated about three hundred miles north- 
westerly from Mexico city, and is in that 
part of the country where the only re- 
mains of the insurgent people of colour 
are to be found. 

Later news than the above states that 
Mina was not in the fort, but that General 
Moreno, after being besieged for twenty- 
one days by the royalists under General 
XtfinaU) fougnt their way through the roy- 
al troops in the night, and proceeded to 
join General Mina, who lay not far dis- 
tant, but could not come up to their re- 
lief. Still later advices represent that 
Mina was witliin a ^hort distance of the 
city of Mexico, and tliat the above reports 
ivere circulated, in order to obviate the 
«%ffect such information might produce at 
Havana. In consequence of Mina's ad- 
vancement all speculations in the trade to 
Vera Cruz and Mexico had ceased at 
Havanna. 

EAST FLORIDA. 

The arrival of Commodore Aury at 
Amelia Island, though for a time it ap- 
peared to have brought a great accession 
of strength to the cause of the patriots, 
yet it ended in squabbles between his 
forces and those which were previously 
there, and threw every thuig into confu- 
sion. Many skirmishes took place be- 
tween the party which were attached to 
Governor Hubbard and the coloured 
troops of Aury, and the death of Hub- 
bard occurring by fever brought on by 
his exertions to quell the disturbance ; 
Aury came off triumpliant, and has taken 
the management of airaireinto his hands. 
The Hubbard party, however, are by no 
and 



means extinct, and are said to be only 
waiting the arriviU of Commodores Tay-* 
lor and Cliamplin, who were shortly cx- 

fiect«»d with co-.sidemble reinforcement*^, 
n thn mean time Aury has published rqi 
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two proclamations of the ^ Supreme Jun- 
ta of the Floridas," one of which ascribes 
the disaehsions which have taken place to 
the intrigues of the royalists, and con- 
gratulates the people upon the happy re- 
sult which had been acnieved by his sea- 
men ; and the other, addressed to^the in- 
habitants of Fernandma, charging th^ 
party which had been attached to Huti- 
nard, (as it should seem) with treachery 
and cowardice, and proclaiming martial 
law, for the sake of better preserving 
liberty. 

Portuguese America. 

BRAZILS. 

The royal authority does not appear 
to be by any means settled in the pro- 
vince or Pemambuco, if indeed the whole 
southern part of the Brazils be not on the 
eve of another insurrection. In the^ 
month of November, it is stated, ten thou- 
sand Portuguese troops invaded that part 
of the territory that borders upon the La 
Plata, which, though assisted by a con 
siderable body of cavalry, are now in 
possession only of the city pi Monte "Vi- 
deo, the garrison of wliich does not 
amount to five tliousand men. The in- 
surgents are comm^mded by GeneralAr- 
tigas, who is said to be an able and in- 
trepid commander, under whom, and se- 
cond to Artigas, is Colonel Ribeiro, a 
most indefatigable officer, who by the 
last accounts, was besieging the city of 
Monte Video, and repulsing tlie royal 
troops in all their sallies. 

BRITISH AMERICA. 

CANADAS. 

A meeting has been held at the Court- 
house in Montreal for the purpose of 
considering certain resolutions, there of- 
fered, for the establishment of an agricul- 
tural society. 

The commerce on the lakes is in a ve- 
ry flourishing state, both on the Canadian 
and United States shores. The ports of 
Kingston, York, and Niagara, publish re- 
gular marine lists ; and Ogdensburgb, 
Sackets Harl>our, Oswego, Sodus, and 
Niagara, exhibit on their lists, sometimes, 
twenty arrivals in a week, of vessels of 
150 to 200 tons burden, fully laden. 

Under date of September 11, the Que- 
bec papers assert that two hundred and 
forty vessels had arrived at that port du- 
ring the current season ; and the number 
of settlers arrived, chiefly from Great-Bri- 
tain, is stated at four thousand eight hun- 
dred and fifty-seven; and two hundred 
more were expected from Germany. 

In the latter end of September a new 
Ste^un-boat, the Liuizon, of three hun- 
dred and forty tons burthen, with all her 
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a}»pantii? on board, was 



launched at Quebec, lief engine is of 
twenty-eight horse power. 

In the vicinity of Quebec the snoW) 
which fell at the close of September, re- 
tarded the gathering of the faD crops, and 
did them some damage. In tlie neigh- 
bourhood of Montreal, the snow fell, ear- 
,!y in October, to the depth oTsix or seven 
inches ; the crops had been prmcipally 
secured, but pasture was very much in- 
jured. 

Died.] At Quebec, Peter Sambre, 
founder of the Roustigouche Society, 
celebrated for its athletic exercises ; no 
person was admitted a member who 
-could not throw a javelin of one hundred 
pounds weight twenty-six yards. 

UNITED STATES OP AMERICA. 

The following are the names of the 
men who fill the executive branch of 
Government, and its several departments. 
James Monroe, of Virginia, President of 
the United States ; John Quincy Adams, 
of Massachusetts, Secretary of State; 
Wm. H. Crawford, of Georgia, Secreta- 
ry of the Treasury; John C. Calhoun, 
of South Carolina, Secretary of War ; 
Benjamin W. Crowningshield, of Massa- 
chusetts, Secretary of the Navy, and 
Win. Wirt, of Virginia, Attorney General. 



Mr. Rush, minister to the British Go- 
vernment, has embarked at Annapolis, 
on board the Franklin 74, for England. 
Mr. Benjamin Ogle Tayloe, of Virginia, 
goes out with Mr. Rush, as his private 
secretary, and Mr. John Adams Smith, 
now in England, as American Charge 
des Affaires^ will remain, as Secretary of 
Legation. 

The foreign ministers, now in the Uni- 
ted States, are Mr. Bagot, the British 
minister; M. Hyde de Neuville, the 
French; Don Onis, the Spanish; the 
chevalier Correa de Serra, the Portu- 
guese ; M. Dashchoff, the Russian ; M. 
Greuhm, the Prussian, and the first 
ever appointed by the king of Prussia to 
the United States ; and M. Pedersen, the 
Danish Minister; besides several unac- 
credited agents, from the South- Ameri- 
can provinces. 

There is also at the seat of government 
a deputation of six Cherokee Chiefs ; 
their names are En-a-taw-naw-ae ; speaker 
for the deputation, Roman Nose, James 
Brown, Richard Taylor, Richard Riley 
-and George Harlin. The two first are 
aborigines, the rest are descendants from 
intermarriages between white men and 
Cherokee women. 



AfcT. 11. DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 



NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 

TtE decision of the Superior Court of 
this State, in the case of the Trustees of 
Dartmouth College versus (he Treasurer of 
Dartmouth University, was pronounced in fa- 
vor of the the Treasurer. The judges were 
unanimous. 

Mr. H. G. de Grand val, of Portsmouth, ad- 
vertises an invention in the construction of 
carriages, whereby the passengers may be 
preserved from danger in case the horses run 
away, beyond the control of the driver, or 
the driver be thrown from his sent ; or the 
notion of the carriage may be stopped to 
prevent its running down a precipice. For 
this invention he has secured a patent. 

Mr. Laighton of this Slate is the owner of a 
cow, now thirteen years old, of which he 
makes the following statement, which is en- 
titled to full credit. The cow is of singular 
beauty of shape, of a delicate milk-white 
colour, weighs one thousand lbs. and girts 
sli feet two inches. Her average mess of 
milk, for several months after leaving her 
calf, is eleven quarts, or twenty-two a day. 
From the cream twelve Ibs.of butler are made 
per week, and it is not unusual to find in the 
pail, after milking, particles of butter already 
lormed. The cream taken from her milk 
during the thirteen first days after having her 
last calf, measured three gallons; the calf, 
Vol. II. — No. ii. IS 



which at four days old weighed one hundred 
lbs. being fed from the cow during the time. 
Her milk is so good that a quart of cream al- 
ways makes one pound of butter. She is 
never fed on corn or meal, but eats a peck 
of raw potatoes per day. The second calf 
raised from this cow is now seven years old, 
and of the same size and colour with the pa- 
rent. The quality of her milk is thought to 
be a little inferior, and the quantity about a 
quarter less. The two cows furnish a family 
of twelve to fifteen persons with milk and 
cream for domestic uses, and of butter, there 
is often on hand a surplus of fifty to ooe hun- 
dred lbs. besides about 50 dollars worth of 
milk sold annually to customers. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

At a meeting held at the hall of the tJnioD 
Bank, in Boston, on the 10th November, for 
the purpose of considering the subject of « 
eanal across the isthmus of Cape Cod, a com- 
mittee of thirteen was appointed to investi- 
gate the matter, afid report accbrdinglj^. 

The trustees of the Massachusetts General 
Hospital propose to commence the following 
spring the erection of a General Hospital for 
the reception and cure of the sick poor, or 
any others, being resident within the Com- 
monwealth, and have advertised for propo- 
sals of plans for the building ; and to enable 
artists to form some idea of its re(|uired &tz&. 
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the Tniste«s f{l)sm'^ ikni tkey would wtsb to 
fiavc it 80 constructed or planned as to be 
<rapable of containing and accommodating 
•ne hundred and fifty patients at a time, with 
suitable rooms for the matron, apothecary, 
and trustees, together with all the otfices and 
Conveniences usually attached to such ah 
establishment. It is requii*ed that each plan 
iubmitted shall be such as that each section 
•r win^ shall contain so complete an arrange- 
ment ni every respect, as to be capable of 
being improved with full convenience be- 
fore the other parts shall have been erected ; 
it being probable that the trustees will erect 
One wing, and wait to see the extent which 
will probably be required in future. 

According to the report of a committee 
appointed for the purpose, it appears that 
4nere are educated, in the several publie 
Vehools, in Boston, at the expense of the 
town, two thousand three hundred 6nd sixty- 
^e pupils. There are in Boston eight Cba- 
jpity Schools, which contain three liundred 
•nd sixty-five pupils ; there are nineteen pri- 
\eXn schools kept by men, and one hundred 
•md thirty-five kept by women, in which arc 
laugbt one thousand four hundred and nine- 
^•seven boys, and two thousand two bun- 
(Bred and ei8;hly-eight girls — and In a popu- 
lation of about forty thousand, which Boston 
Contains, there are only two hundred an4 
forty-three children above seven years Of 
•ige who do not receive instructibn. 

Ten acres of land, cultivated by Capt. Jo- 
nathan Allen, of Pittsfield, Secretary to the 
Berkshire Agricultural Society, yielded the 
|)resent year as follows. Two acres, in spring 
Wheat, produced eighty bushels ; two acres, 
f n curt], one hundred bushels ; two acres, ia 
^e, sixty bushels ; two acres, in grass, five 
tons of hay, and two acres, in potatoes, twcf 
hundred and twenty-seven bushels. The 
produce of ten acres is deemed sufiicient to 
eubsist a family of ten persons, and to keep 
two cows and a horse. 

.T. F. Mansony, Esq. has been appointed 
ibe consul general of his royal highness the 
■grand dukfe of Tuscany, fop the New-Eng- 
Faod Stales, to reside in Boston — and has rc- 
tJeived the necessa!7 papers from the Ameri- 
Uan jiovernment to authorise biiii to aet ifk 
tkat capacity. ' 

MODE-istAjrn. 
• Resolutions were brought into (be assem- 
Wy of this State, during its last session, pro- 
viding for the calling of a convention of tfee 
people, authorised to form a constitution of 
government for the slate ; the full considera- 
tion of the resolutions was postponed till the 
Xneeting of the legislature in Februar}' next. 
i>uriiig the last session, also, the proposition 
from 'the State of New- Jersey, to amend the 
^Constitution of the tJnUed States, by making 
choice of representatives aad eteetors by 
districts, was disapproved. 

The expense of supporting the poor in the 
town of Providence is said to aven^ge iiaar 
JplO.OOO per annum. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Sy-air^ciof thelegialaiuce ©f this Suae 



passed at tke last October <«J«<m, the civil 

authority and select men of the several towns 
io this State are authorised to adopt such 
measures for the general Vaccination of the 
inhabitants of their respective towns, as they 
shall think proper and necessary, to prevent 
the introduction, or arrest the progress of th© 
Small Pox, ^nd to defray the expenses ia 
whole, or in part, of such general VaccinatioOr 
out of the public treasury of such town. 

During the last session of the legislatare^ 
also, an elegant sword and a pair of pistol's^ 
both mounted with gold, with suitable in- 
scription, and to be manufactured in th» 
State, were voted to be presented by the 
Governor, to Commodore Isaac Hull, who iST 
a native of Connecticut, as a token of tbo 
kigh esteem in which he is held for his pri» 
▼ate worth and public services. 

A young man named Williams, who keeps 
a retail store at Middletown, Connecticut, ir 
ascertained to be the rightful heir to an Earl- 
dom in England, with an income of £15,000^ 
sterling per annum ; and documents authoris- 
ing him to take immediate possession of h\9 
estate and title, have been received.^ Hfs 
parents emigrated from Bermuda. He is said 
to be a man of fai^ character, and of unas* 
snming maoners. 



Tie Otsego Agricultural Society held Hi* 
first annual cattle show and fair on the Hth 
of October. The exhibitions were numerous^ 
and several premiums were awarded. Ad- 
dresses were delivered on the occasion by- 
General Morris and E. Watson, Esq. and frotn 
the interest manifested, much utility is ex- 
pected to result from the association. 

Robert Spencer, of Canandaigua, raisecl 
this season, from one field bean, six hundred 
and thirty-eight beans, of a good quality ; 
and from two seeds of the pye squash, on^ 
hundred and sixty-three lbs. of squash : tW9 
of the squashes weighed forty-two lbs. each. 

The Northern Canal, connecting the waters 
of Lake Champlain with the river Hudson, 
was commenced on the fifth of November, 
and will be prosecuted till stopped by the 
frost ; the whole, it is expected, will be com- 
pleted next summer. 

At the Ontario Factory, under the ma- 
nagement of Messrs. Buck, Brewster, Co. at 
Manchester, wool was taken from the sack, 
in its natural state, and after going through 
all the necessary operations, was made inter 
cloth ; the cloth fulled, coloured, four times 
shorn, pressed, carried to the tailors, and the 
coat completed and worn, in the short space 
of nine hours and fifteen minutes precisely. 

Mr. William Bard, of the town of Clinton, 
Duchess County, raised, this year, on one 
acre, ninety-seven bushels and one quart of 
shelled corn, and this acre was in a field of 
twenty acres, all covered with excellent corn, 
ten acres of which, Mr. Bard estimated 
would yield as much as the acre measured. 
This corn was planted in hills, at the nsnal 
diatancc/in a fieid which bttd4)cipn frasturp 
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for sheep for a thw jem prtor; and received 
tio manure except the usual quantity of gyp- 
sum ; but the ground was welt tilled, and the 
corn careAilly tended. 

The New- York Female Assistance Society 
bas expended, during the year ending Not. 
lOth, 1817, Jl,970 25 cents. 

NEW-JERSEY. 

The Legislature of this State convened at 
Trenton, on the 28th of October, when, in a 
joint-meeting of both houses, Isaac William- 
son was chosen Governor, Andrew Kirk- 
patrick, Chief Justice, and Theodore Freling- 
buysen Attorney General of the State for the 
ensuing year. 

A society for the suppression of vice and 
Immorality, and the encouragement of good 
norals, has been recently established in New- 
Jersey. 

The committee appointed to settle the ac- 
counts of the State-Prison, for the last year, 
Eeport that the stock on hand, October 1st, 
1816, amounted to ^[28,605 63 ; and the 
amount drawn from the treasury for the pay- 
ment of salaries, transportation of prisoners, 
&c. to 1st of Oct. 1817, to $11,160 84. The 
amount of stock on hand, Oct. Ist, 1817, was 
if 46,861 84; from which deduct balance 
doe sundry persons, for transportation, &c. 
j|f9,456 81 ; and for losses $2,961 44, and 
there will remain ^34,443 59. The com- 
mittee further report, that the sum of 
jjf3,870 99, of the money drawn from the 
treasury, hath been expended in costs of pri- 
soners on conviction, transportation, and 
clothing, being for 77, sent to the State- 
prison the year ending Oct. 1, 1817, many of 
vhom were for a term less than one year, 
>and' could not in that time earn any part of 
the chaises against them. The committee 
therefore suggest, that if some other punish- 
ment were devised for smaller crimes, the 
system would be improved. 

PENNSTIiVANIA. 

Two commissioners, appointed by the Gov- 
ernor of this State, have arrived at Newtown, 
Tioga, to explore the route of the canal au- 
thorised by the legislature of New- York, to 
connect the waters of Seneca Lake with the 
Susquehanna. This survey is undertaken 
with the view of reporting to the legislature 
of Pennsylvania on the expediency of uniting 
with the State of New- York to complete the 
said canal. 

In October last, Benjamin Kite, of Phila- 
delphia, cut down three Lombardy poplars, 
nod on splitting one of them, about fifteen 
feet from the ground, he found a quantity of 
<]oicksilver in the tree. It did not appear 
that a bole could have been bored and the 
mineral poured in, for the trees grew in his 
court yard, were veiy small when he took 
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Count de Survilliers, Marshal Grouchy and 
his son. General Vandamme, and General 
Charles Lallemand. senior. 

MARYLAND. 

It is now ascertained by actufil expe- 
riment in this State, that the descriptioB 
of Wheat known by the name of the 
Lawler ff^heat is not secure from the 
ravages of the Hessian fly. A quantity 
of Wheat, represented as genuine Law- 
ler was obtained from Viri;inia by a gen- 
tleman whose farm is about ten railed 
from Baltimore, and sown this fall ; with- 
in a few days past the young blade has 
been blighted as with a blast from a fur- 
nace, and on examination it appears 
that the destruction has been caused by 
the well known Hessian Fly. 

We learn, that the Lawler Wheat sown 
on the Eastern shore of this State, and in 
some parts Of Virginia, has experienced 
a similar fate. 

A Beet has been raised by a gentle 
man of Annapolis, the present year, 
from the seed, of the following dimen- 
sions and weight ; it measured round thft 
thickest part 2 feet 6 inches ; its lengtli 
was 2 feet £ inches, and its weight 1^ 
pounds 10 ounces ! 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

The following Indians are now on a 
visit to the seat of government, from 
the north-western country. They ;ire 
under the direction of Mr. Isaac Walker, 
their business is with tlie government. 
Wyandots. Daanqucte, or Half King, 
head chief of the nation, from Sandusky. 
Tau-yau-ro-too-yau, head speaker. 
Dawautout ; Manoncue ; Scotosh, 
Tau-yau-dou-tou-sou ; Squindecte ; You- 
dou-tou-sou. DelawareSf Captain Pipe ; 
Silas Armstrong. Stnecas, Captain 
Smith; Con-gu-tou. 

These are the identical cliiefs among 
whom the president of the United States 
passed a night, as he travelled ttirough 
the wilderness from Detroit, and by 
whom he was voluntarily guarded dil» 
ring his stay with them. 



possession, and had thrived well, nor could 
«ny trace of boring be diicovered. 

JSarrUd.'] In Philadelphia, at the resi- 
dence of Stephen Gtraixl, Esq. General Hen- 
ry Laljemand to Miss Harriet Girard, niece 
of Stephen Girard, Esq. There were present, 
MSMSes the cQher friends of fbe portie?) lht& 



8O0Ta CAROTJTIfA. 

The yellow fever has almost wholly 
disappeared from Cliarieston. By the: 
bills of Mortality, during tlxe week end- 
ing October 30th, but one died of tliat 
disease. 

October 30th, was launched at Char- 
leston, from the Siiip Yard of Mcsai^s. 
Pritchard and Knox, the elegant Steam 
Boat Caroliiia, owned by the Georg 
Steam Boat Company, at)4 cmistru 
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«£OR«IA.' 

By accounts from the South, under 
«late of November 10th, hostilities were 
expected to break out between the Uni- 
tea States troops, and the Seminole 
Indians. 

General Gaines, with his troops, took 
up the line of March from Fort Montgo- 
nierVj on the Alabama, to Fort Scott, 
on trie Flint River, about the 27th ult. 
where he was to be joined by about 500 
Creek warriors, who would make his ar- 
my, including regulars, militia, and 
Indians, amount to about 2500 men. 
The Seminoles are said to have in the 
field ] 500 warriors. General Jackson and 
smte, it was expected, would join Gen- 
eral Gaines at Fort Scott. 

General Gaines made a demand upon 
the Seminoles, for the murderers of 
eeven whites — they refused, and in re- 
turn stated, that oi r people had killed 
ttn of their faibe, and demanded the 
halanut to be given up to them, as the 
only condition on which they would 
make peace. The General made no 
further reply, but immediately put his 
troops in motion, to operate against 
them, 

David B. Mitchell. Esq. of the State 
of Georgia, is Conunissioner, to treat 
with the Creek i^ation of Indians. 

Deaths in Savannah from the 1st to the 
5th of October inclusive, reported by 
the Board of Health — males 50, females 
12— total 62. Of this number 50 died 
of the yellow fever. Forty-three of tlie 
above deaths were non-residents, S2 of 
whom were seamen. 

MISSISSIPFI. 

In a letter from Natches, dated Octo- 
ber 13th, it is remarked by the writer — 
** Of all the plagues I ever heard of, we 
have one that exceeds them. The yel- 
low fever has raged so in this place, that 
three fourths, or at least tw^o-thirds of the 
inhabitants, have left the place, and there 
are not enough to attend the sick and 
bury the dead. The poor wretches are 
found dead in their houses by themselves, 
and it is difficult to get any one to lay 
them out and put them in the ground. 
Almost all the stores are shut up, and 
the post-oflScii is only open two or three 
hours on mail days. It is such an awful 
time that not a dollar enters the town, 
except to get some necessary that can- 
pot be dispensed with." 

TENNESSEE. 

An appeal to the sense of the people 
has been authorized by the requisite ma- 
jority of two-thirds of the legislature of 
Tennessee, on the expediency of calling 



a convention to'ammd the'cODBtitotioh tif 
that state ; on which question the people 
are invited to vote, Ay or No, at the 
next General Election. This is the most 
democratic process of any of our go- 
vernments — submitting the question to 
the people, individually, for their opi- 
nion, without any representative inter- 
mediation. 

The following resolution has been in- 
troduced into the Legislature of Tennes* 
see, by some one who dreads the intro- 
duction of the National Bank into that 
State. The fate of the motion does no^ 
yet appear. 

" Be it resolved by the General Assem- 
bly of the State of Tennessee, That they 
do greatly regret the necessity which im- 
pels them to declare, that thejr will view 
with concern and disapprobation the es- 
tablishment of any bank, branch of any 
bank, or other monied institution, not 
chartered by the laws of this State, with- 
in the limits thereof; and they do feel 
themselves under all tlie ties of respon- 
sibility which bind the representative to 
the people, to use all lawful means in their 
power to prevent and prohibit the same." 

An Academy has been erected in 
Nashville for the instruction of females. 
The building is in the centre of a large 
Square, in which the forest trees remain. 
It will already accommodate 156 stu- 
dents, and is intended for 300. " Dr. 
Daniel Berry, and Lady, of Salem, Mas- 
sachusetts, have been placed at the head 
of the Institution. Nearljr one hundred 
young ladies were immediately enrolled 
as students." 

Exports from West Tenn^see to JV*e?f- 
Orleans, lastyear, S10,000 hhds. To- 
bacco, ^1,000,000 ; 1500 bales Cotton, 
$100,000 ; Pork and Beef, J50,000 ; 
Butter, Lard and Tallow, $25,000 ; Corn 
and Vegetables, $50,000 ; Sundries, 
$200,000 ; Castings, $20,000 ; Horses', 
Sheep and Beef Cattle, $100,000. 

OHIO. 

The commissioners on behalf of the 
United States, have, at the treaty lately 
held at Fort Meigs with the Indians, ob- 
tained a relinquishment of their claims 
to all the lands within the State, with the 
-exception of the following reser\-alipns : 
At upper Sandusky, 12 miles square ; 
at Wappakonata, 10 miles squjire ; at 
Lewiston, 7 miles square; at Hog Creek, 
5 miles square ; at Fort Seneca, 7 miles 
square, and the tract west of St. Mary's 
River, supposed to be a])out 300 square 
miles, amounting in the whole to 425, 
880 acres. The whole tract of land pur- 
chased, including the Indian reservalions, 
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and the unceJeA tract west of the St. 
Mary's river, contains, by a rough calcu- 
lation, says the Supporter, 3,862,420 
acres, from which deducting the amount 
of the reservations as above, will leave 
8,435,540 acres, to which the Indian title 
is extinguished. To this may be added. 
Bay 840,800 acres, lying north of the 
Miami of the lakes, and east of a meri- 
dian running north from Fort Defiance, 
ceded by the treaty of Detroit in 1807, 
making, agreeably tq this estimate, an 
aggregate of 4,276,340 acres of unoccu- 
pi^ lands in the State of Ohio, to which 
the Indian title is extinguished. 

For these lands the treaty " allows the 
Wyandots an annuity of 4000 doUars; 
the Shawanoes 2000 dollars ; and the 
Senecas 500 dollars ; together with the 
€um of 3300 for fifteen years to be di- 
vided between the Pottowattomies, Chip- 
pewas, and Ottowas." 

MICHIGAN TERRITORY. 

The citizens of Detroit have set about 
establishing a University. A subscrip- 



tion was opened, and upwards of £1000 
subscribed the first day. The buildings 
have already been commeticed, and die 
first hall is expected to be completed the 
present autumn. 

ILLINOIS TERRITORY. 

His excellency William Clark, Gover- 
nor of the Missouri Territory, and his 
Excellency Nimian Edwards, Governor 
of the Illinois Territory, are Commission- 
to treat with the Potawotamies and 
other tribes of Indians, in the Illinois Ter- 
ritory. 

MISSOURI TERRITORY. 

Major Bradford departed from this 
post a few days since, with a detachment 
of U. S. riflemen, accompanied by Major 
Long, topographical engineer, for the 
purpose of establishing a military post 
on the Arkansas River, near the Osage 
boundary line. His object is, osten- 
sibly, to remove squatters on the public 
lands. Something more may grow out 
of it. 



Art. 13. NEW INVENTIONS. 



Jhscrifiim of a wattr^xvhttl recently in- 
vented by Mr, C. A. Bushy ^ of New- 
YorJt^ architect and engineer ; applica- 
hh to Steam-hoatSj Horse-bocUs, and 
Mills ; and calculated to avoid the great 
loss of potcer, and other inconveniences^ 
heretofore arising fr<fm back-watery vi- 
bralton, §rc. 

ri^HE paddles of this wheel are perpen- 
-1 dicularly bisected and suspended on 
pivots, by their upper edges, working in 
sockets fixed in the extremities of the 
arms of the wheel ; the lower edges be- 
ing re-connected (leaving a small inteinral 



arms of the wheel, and through which 
the braces above mentioned convenient- 



ly pass and work. 
Ift 



the wheel were now put in gehtle 
motion, and met no opposition, the pad- 
dles, turning on their pivots, would con- 
tinue perpendicular ; and the ring, sus- 
pended by the braces, would revolve 
about its imaginary axis, at a short dis- 
tance perpendicularly below the shaft of 
the wheel. But in case of external rests- 
tance, the paddles would trail, or drag, 
and the ring be carried with them. 

This inconvenience might apj^arently 
be obviated by converting the ring into 
between the parts) by braces, or bars, of a wheel, and giving to it a fixed axis, or 



rod iron. The sockets in which the pi- 
vots^ work are included in the circum- 
ference of a circle, whose centre is the 
axis of the wheel. The paddles are per- 
pendicularly dependant, and the braces 



shaft. But then the radii, or spokes, of 
this second or lower wheel, would be 
obstructed acfion by the shaft of the 
main wheel, and vice ver/a. It has tiiere- 
fore been necessary to adopt some othn* 



equi-distantfrom the respective points of means of retaining the rin^ pcrmanentljf 
suspenpion. It is manifest, therefore, that beneath tlie wheel. 



a circle equal in diameter to that includ- 
ing tlie sockets, and whose centre should 
be at as great a distance below the shaft 
of the wheel as the braces are below the 
pivots, would pass through all the braces. 
The inventor has consequently been ena- 
bled to introduce a strong flat ring in the 
Space (left for that purpose) between the 
divisions of the paddles ; with holes, or 
dockets, corresponding to those in the 



From an attentive consideration 6f the 
constructibn, so far as already developed, 
it will be obvious that the ring, indepen- 
dantly of its rotatory action with the 
wheel, can only swerve from its appointed 
station by trailing with the paddles ; and 
this is effectually prevent«id by the addi- 
tion of two minor wheels, or guard-roll- 
ers, on axis' fixed equi-distantly from 
th^ wheel, level with the centre of the 
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ring, and having their circumferences in 
contact with the opposite edges of the 
ring. 

Thus the ring above described, not- 
withstanding its peculiarities, effectively 
performs the omceof a second vrheel, 
and the paddles, connected with two pa- 
rallel bicentric circles^ and revolving in 
conjunction with them, firmly maintain 
their perpendicular directions. 

li may be necessary to add that this 
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invention, founded on sdentiiSc and nov<^ 
principles, is as remarkable for the «iwi-. 
plidty of construction and operation^ ex- 
emplified in the model, as for the diffi- 
culty of conveying an accurate and com- 
prehensive representation of it, through 
the medium of verbal or graphic descrip- 
tion. The following cut, with the expla- 
nations accompanying it, will however, 
aid the understanding of the nature 0"^ 
the improvement. 




A. Axis of wheel C. Flat iron ring connecting the pai- 

B. Braces passing through the arms of dies. 

the wheel fromwhich the paddles depend. D. Guard rollers. 



Art. 14. MONTHLY CATALOGUE OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
WITH CRITICAL REMARKS. 



Letters from the hon. David Hum- 
phreys, F. R, S. to the right lion. Sir Jo- 
seph Banks, president of tiie Royal So- 
ciety, London ; containing s»nie account 
of trie Serpent of the Ocean, frequently 
seen in Gloucester Bay. New-York, Kirk 
and Mercein. 18 mo. pp. 86. 

Gen. Humphreys is entitled to our thanks 
Ibr bis sedulity in coiiectiiig, and his faithful- 
ness in reporting the most authentic iuforma- 
f»on it was possible to obtain in relation to 
(he late terrific visiler of our shores. It is 
Impossible for any one accessible to evidence, 
longer to remain incredulous in regard to 
the fact of the appearance of thb monster iu 
onr waters. Gen. Humphreys has show/i 
that his escape from the hardy fisherman of 
Marbiehead and Cape Aone, was only owing 
to his timely departure from that vicinity. 
Uo^portuuity ptfered after adequate prepa- 
^ was made for attack, to try the con- 
•^b it was impatiently sought by our 



enterprising seamen. Since his retreat front 
the harbour of Gloucester, the serpent has 
been repeatedly seen in Long-Island sound.- 
There are circumstances which lead to the 
supposition that more than one of these ani- 
mals has been seen about the same time oa 
our coast. 

The second one is described as having 
several ashen or yellowish rings round its 
neck The following summary description 
of the Sea- Serpent is given by Gen Hum- 
phreys. 

" To avoid tedious repetitions, I give the 
aggregate result, that l<is head and tail re- 
semble those of the common snake : some, 
however, think the head more flat, like that 
of the turtle (tortoise) and adder, that his 
colour is nearly black, bis body about the 
bigness of a flour barrel, and his length from 
sixty to one hundred feet, or more. Some 
judicious people who saw him stretched out 
to his full length, by comparing the extent 
with the distance between two objects oa 
shore, arexiaclined to beitevt) the last nm- 
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fioned estiibafe Approximates nearest to the 

*' For the rest, tbere is an extraordioary uai- 
forraify of opinion. 

** Ail concur in his having neither the gills, 
fins, scales, nor tail of a fish. All, 1 believe, 
m'th one or two exceptions, represent his 
iDOvement to have been like that of the 
caterpillar, but infinitely more rapid. They 
imagined, also, he moved faster under, than 
nbove loater. There is, naturally, a considera- 
ble dilference between the reports of those 
V^ho saw him at rest, or in motion, as to his 
-smoothness, or roughness, as well as with 
Regard to the curvatures and bunches on his 
back. To some he appeared jointed, or like 
« string of kegs or buoys connected on 
a rope: to others, uniformly smooth and 
round." 

Soon after the disappearance of the Old 
Serpent, a Young Serpent of very singular 
Carmation, and supposed to be the progeny 
of the former, was killed by a Mr. Colbey in 
field near Loblolly Cove, and about one 
hundred and fifty paces from highwater mark, 
ms measured by the hon. Mr. Nash of Glou- 
fsester. There is a remarkable coincidence 
in the structure of this non-descript serpent, 
\?ith that of the great Sea-Serpent, and its 
movement seems to have been similar. Mr. 
Colbey gives the following account of his 
cencontre with this reptile. 

*• Mr. Colbey says, that he and two of his 
SODS were gathering hay, when the young 
serpent was first discovered by one of his 
boys, who called to his father to run, for he 
never saw such a strange snake. Mr. CoU 
bey ran about four rods, with a pitchi'ork in 
bis hand, before the young serpent had crept 
one rod. As the serpent was passing over 
come loose rocks, he clapped his pitchfork 
down, and confined him against the rocks, 
when the snake exhibited more temper than 
be had ever seen displayed by one before. 
He threw his head around, seized his own 
body, held on, and shook (to use his own ex- 
pression) *• as one dog shakes another when 
fighting." His tail, likewise, seemed to be a 
weapon of defence, for he swung it around 
several times, and struck the end of it against 
the handle of the pitchfork, when Mr. C. 
could distinctly hear a noise, which clicked, 
(as he said,) like a pin, when struck against 
the handle. Mr. Colbey's account of bis 
motion is still more extraordinary. He says, 
(bat be possessed the power of contraction 
and expansion, to a degree almost incredible: 
<hat when contracted, he judged his length 
yas not more than one foot and a half; and 
the protuberances on his back were (to use 
bis expression) nearly as large as his fist. 
He afterwards remarked, that the tumours, 
vrhen the serpent was contracted, were at 
least three times as large as when he was 
extended. When creeping on the ground, 
bis motion was vertical, he carried his head 
near the ground, and he progi-essed very 
slow, much slower than a man ordinarily 
vi&\ks^ Ho moved in a sb aight line, and his 



progressive motion was produced bv fiM 
contracting, and then extending bimself." 

American Entomology or DescriptioDS 
of the Insects of North America, illus- 
trated by coloured figures from drawings 
executed from nature, by Thomas Say. 
Philadelphia, Mitchell and Ames, 8vo 
first number pp. 40. with six plates and 
an engraved frontispiece. 

The United States can at last boast of bar- 
ing a learned and enlightened Entomolo^t 
in Mr. Say. Those who have preceded him« 
^uch as Catesby, Abbot, Melsheimer. Muhlen* 
berg. Barton, Escher, Leconte, Torrey, lie* 
have merely been collectors, or painters, or 
nomenclators ; but the author of this work 
shows himself acquainted with the details 
and improveme|^ of the science ; he is at 
the same time jPhcute observer and an able 
painter. This increases our regret that in* 
stead of aiming at the glorious title^ of ^ the 
American Fabricius, his utmost ambition is to 
tread in the steps of Donovan ! and imitate 
bis uncouth arrangements, desultory style, 
pompous publications, and costly penormaD>« 
ces. We regret exceedingly to see those der 
fpctive modes introduced by the author of 
this work, and are sorry to foresee that they 
are not likely to promote his views. Thts 
was not the manner in which the labours of 
Linneus, Fabricius, and Latreille have been 
published, yet they are the classical authors 
of the science. It is true that we are offered 
an elegant specimen of typography ; but the 
price of it is two dollars. For that sum we 
have forty pages (of which twelve are quite 
blank !) printed on beautiful paper and type, 
and six fine coloured plates, containing only 
eight species (whereof five are o«w) of in- 
sects, w hile thev might have included sixty *. 
Therefore at this rate, as there are at least 
ei^ht thousand species of insects in North 
America, the sum of two thousand dollar* 
will be requisite in order to admire the insect? 
on this new plan ! while on the plan of Lin- 
neus, he. ten dollars might be quite sutBcient. 
It would be well if this style was left for the 
use of the princes and lords of Europe. When 
this work shall proceed, we may endeavour 
to review it at length. C. S. 

Descriptio uberior Graminum et Plan- 
tarum Calamariarum Americae septen- 
trionalis, indigenarum et cicurum. Auc- 
tore D. Henrico Muhlenberg. Pl?iladet- 
phia, Sol. W. Conrad, 1817. 1 vol. 8*vo.. 
pp. 295. 

This is one of the posthumous works of the 
rev. Dr. Muhlenberg, which had sol ong been 
expected by the botanists : and probably not 
one of the least valuable. About four bun* 
dred and fifty species of Grasses, including 
the Cyperoides, and genera Carex. Jimcmf 
are hei^ enumerated and described at full 
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length. But Tike many pcisthumous works, it 
bears the stamp of imperfection : more than 
forty species, perhaps new, are published 
without names ! could any one believe that 
in the present stage of science such a blun- 
der could be committed. The author, had he 
been living, would never have done it, and 
unless the editor thought that there was no 
one that could rectify this omission, he is in- 
ezcusable ; but we are certain that many of 
our botanists would have been very glad to 
do it, and associate thereby this trining la- 
bour to those of the worthy author. The 
consequence will be that those new species 
\v\\\ be named bv Rafinesque, Decandolle, 
Bomer, Leconte, ttc. and receive therefore 
es many different names ! while the real au- 
thor will be deprived of that merit. It is 
likewise astonishing, that the editor could 
not, or would not employ some botanist to 
compare the species of Muhlenberg, with 
those of Pursh and Elliotfttand frame spe- 
cific definitions. These vnd many other 
omissions and imperfections lessen very 
much the value of this otherwise classical 
work ; we shall endeavour to rectify them in 
a future review. C. S. R. 

Colebs Deceived. By the author of 
• an antidote to the Miseries of Human 
Life, Cottage, Sketches,' &tc. New- 
Tfork, 24mo. pp. 264. 

Though we have read this book through, 
we hardly know what to make of it. We 
inust rank it however, we suppose, with the 
class of works called religious novels, not- 
withstanding there are some things in it that 
savour not overmuch of religion in our ap- 
prehension. It seems to be an indirect at- 
tack upon Epiacopalianisra ; and deserves to 
be reprehended not only for its tendency to 
promote dissension in the church of God, but 
for a spirit of unfairness incompatible with 
the principles of the gospel 

By the by, we do not altogether approve 
of drawing religious discussions into novels. 
There is a time and a place for all things ; a 
romance is not the place where we look for 
religious instmction, nor do we often take one 
up when in that mood which is best fitted for 
receiving it. Let us not be understood as re- 
quiring novels to be irreligious ; on the con- 
trary we think some of the bestlessons of piety 
and morality may be effectually instilled un- 
der this guise. But as amusement is the 
avowed, so it should be the apparent object 
of such productions. A reader is not pleased 
to find himself circumvented by a sermon, 
where he had looked for a diverting adven- 
ture. Honest John Bunyan's allegories are 
greatly preferable to the flimsy fictions of 
modem sectarians. Ccelebs junior is less 
amiable, and not much more interesting than 
bis predecessor. He is early the victim of 
deception, flis education is commenced by 
bis aunt, who tells him that if he will only 
)eani his A, B, and C. she will love him. The 
poor boy however finds that not only A, B, 
and C, but three and twenty letters more, 



all in a row, are to be leamt before he can 

establish his claim to her affection. He is 
next told that when he has learnt to read 
words and sentences he will be a man; to 
which his experience soon gives the lie. HI9 
aunt shortly after trepans him into a clel^- 
man's family, who fortunately proves a very 
worthy man. Coelebs thrives under his tui* 
tion. In due time he is entered at college, 
where he grows dissipated, and gets in debt; 
He finds himself however master of a hand* 
some patrimony, and suffers no greet incon- 
venience from his folly. A visit to his guar- 
dian, who is on his death bed, recals him 
to reflection, and revives his religious im* 
pressions. He now takes it into his head to 
fall in love, all at once, with his cousin Lucy, 
the playmate of his childhood. Her personal 
beauty entirely blinds him to her character. 
With a view to matrimony he lakes orders^ 
and purchases a benefice. Just as he is ready 
to install Luc,> in the parsonage-house, he 
detects her iii a clandestine correspondence 
with a circulating library, and their engage* 
ment is broken off in mutual disgust, in • 
few months Lucy marries an Irish fortune- 
hunter. Coelebs has jsuddenly acquired • 
distaste to matrimony, and after becoming a 
convert to the belief that a plurality of V)ivt9 
is allowable by scripture, and after bringing 
over to the same faith a young female Metho- 
dist with whom he had contracted an intimar 
cy, he persuades her, we know not by what 
process of reasoning, to cohabit with him 
without being married at all. The lady soon 
becomes satisfied that this concubinage is not 
sanctioned by revelation, and leaves him 
with an irrevocable resolution' never to re- 
turn to him, though he offers^rto undergo 
the rites of marriage. 

Ccelebs's preaching in the mean time had 
given his congregation great comfort. He 
had talked much of the all-sufficient atone* 
ment, and of the imputed righteousness of 
the Redeemer ; but had wholly forgotten to 
say any thing about the necessity of faith 
and repentance. At length the happy deaths 
of some of his impenitent parishioners open 
his eyes to his error. He shifts his ground 
and witnesses a happy reformation in his 
flock. To set a good example he once more 
turns his thoughts towards the wedded state, 
but finding the lady whom he had selected 
for his partner, from his recollections of her 
some twenty years before, already the 
mother of a family, he abandons himself to 
celibacy for the remainder of his life. 

Such is the outline of the fable. The au- 
thor seems to have a measure of good sense, ^ 
^strangely mixed up with prejudice and bi* 
gotry. Her style is exceedingly negligent; 
indeed her sentences are seldom grammati- 
cal. £. 

A sermon, preached in St. Paul's 
Church, in the city of New-York, on the 
S 1st of October, 1817, on occasion of the 
solemnization of the third centurial jubir 
lee, in commemoration of the reforma- 
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^6on commenced W Dr. Martin Luther, 
/onthe 31st of October, 1517 ; accompani- 
ed with an account of the solemnities 
and the order of divjne service. By the 
Rev. Frederick Chnstian Scbaeffer, pas- 
tor of the evangelicai Lutherqtn Church, 
in the city of New- York. New-Yorl^. 
Kirk and Mercein. I8I7. 8vo, pp. 66. 

"The chief motives by which Luther wasJo- 
fluenced, and the principles by whicli be was, 
prompted to speak and to act, when he com- 
menced the. blessed reformation, form the 
subject of this sermon, in which those mo- 
tives and principles are traced and illustrated 
by a concise account pf Luther's life and ac- 
tions, connected with a rapid sui-vey of the 
history of the times in which he lived. The 
subject is one of deep interest, apd the rever- 
end author has handled it with a zeal becom 
ing an enlightened and sincere preacher of 
the doctrines of that reformation which he 
celebrates. 

The style is grave, but earnest, though 
unequal, and sometimes faulty. There is on 
the very tjtle-page an instance, in our opin- 



lOD, of bad (asls, ?Ue title ^ ''lioctm^ it- 
tracts from the dignity of ^ Martin Luther."' 
The names of great menstandbest alooe. 



An Address, deKrered before the Onei' . 
da Society, for the promotion of Ameri- 
pan manuifactures, in their annual meet- 
ing, in Whitesboro,^ on the 3l8t of Octo- 
ber, 1817 ; by Isaac Briggs. Utica. Wil* 
Kam Williams. 1817. 8vo, pp. 8. 

There is no room in these remarks to enter 
into a discussion of the interesting subject of 
manufactures, and the expedieoqy of promot- 
ing them by governmental patronage, at the 
present period, in the United States ; we can 
only say at this time, that the Address to tho 
Oneida society is from the pen of one of our 
most intelligent economists. The time and 
attention which Mr. Briggs has bestowed 
upon tlie subject of manufactures, as con- 
nected with the prosperity of nations, the 
chai'acler of the man, and the extent and ac- 
curacy of his knowledge, entitle his opinion^ 
to the vfiosit deiiberate cojisideration. L. 



Abt. la. REPOBT OF DISEASES TREATED AT THE PUBLIC DIvS. 
PENSARY, NEW-Y0R1£, DURING THE MONTH OF AUG. 1817. 



ACUTE OI8BASSS. 

FBBRIS Intermittens, (JnttrmUte'nt Fwtr^ 
6; Febris Remittens, (RemiUent Fever,) 
11; Febris Continua, {Continued Fever,) 12; 
Synocba, {Infiammaiory Fever,) 2 ; Febris In- 
^ntnm Reoiittens, 7 ; Phlegmooe, {Inflam- 
meUion,)2; Anthrax, I; Hernia Humoralis, 1 ; 
Ophthalmia, (Jjifiaminalionoflhe Eyes,) 6',Cy- 
nanche TonsiHarts.. {Inflammation of ike 
Throat,) 2 ; Catarrhus. {Catarrh^) 3 ; Bronchitis, 
1 ; Pneumonia, (Inflammalion of the Chest,) q ; 
Pneirmonia Typhodes, 1 ; Maslitis, {Inflam- 
motion 0/ the Female Breast.) 1 ; Rheumatisr 
mus, 2 ; Cholera, 2 ; Dysenteria, {Dysentery,) 4 ; 
Erysipelas, (Sf. A»\ikony s Fire,) 1 ; Variola, 
{Smatt Pox,) 4 ; Vaccinia, {Kine Puck,) 24. 

CHRONIC AND LOCAL DISEASES. 

Asthenia, {Debility,) 3 Vertigo, 3 ; Cephalal* 
gia, (Hdorf-.^cA.) 6; Dyspepsia. ( fndigestioti,) 
• ; Gastrodynia, (Pai7i in the Stoniach,) 2; Co- 
fica, 1; Obsiipatio. 3; Paralysis. {Palsy,) 1; 
Bpjiepsra, (Epilepsy,) 1 ; Hysteria, {Hyslcncs,) 
i; Palpitatio, 1; Hypochondriasis. 1 ; Mnnia, 
i ; Apoplexra, {Apoplexy.) 1 ; Opluhfilmia 
Chronica, {Chronic Inflammation of the Eyes,) 
4; Cfitarrhns (phronicus, (Chronic Catarrh.) 
4; Bronchitis Chronica, 11 ; Asihnm el Dys- 

?noBa, {Asthma and pijicull Vrealhlng.) 2; 
hthisis Pulraoi'.ilis, (PubnQnary Consump' 
iion,) 6; Heptatitis Chroi*ica. {Chronic In- 
fiammatiqn of the Liver.) 1 ; Rheumatismus 
Chronicu5, {Chronic iVieumatim.) 10; Pleu- 
rpdynifi, 3; Lumbago, 3^; Hajmoptysis, {Spit- 
ting of Btoofl,) 1 ; Ptyalismus. 1; Dysinteria 
Chronica, 6 ; Diarrhcea, 12; Eneurt sis, {In- 



fcntintnce of Urine,) I ; Amenorrcea, 6 ; Pys- 
Vol. ii.^No. Ill ^'^'^'^^^^ 



upia, (Difficulty of Urine,) 3 ; Ischuria, (Sup'* 
pressionofUrin^} 1 ; Menorrhagia. 2 ; Pletho- 
ra, 1; Anasarca, (Dropsy,) 1 ; Aseites, {Drop^ 
sy oftheMdomm,) 2; Hydrothorax, (Dropsff 
oftHe Chest,) 1 ; Scrophula, {Kmg's Evil,)S*, 
Tabes Mesenterica, 1 ; Vermes, {tVorms^) 7 1 
Syphilis, 18 ; Urethritis Virulenta, 6; Phymo- 
sis, 1 ; Paraphymosis, 1 ; Tumor, 3 ; Hernia 
Inguinalis, 1 ; Cataracta, (CatavMi,) 1 ; Lox- 
atio, 2; Strerama, (Sprain,) 2 \ Contusio, 8 ; 
Ustio, (Burn,) 1 ; Abscessus, (Mscess,) 2; Ul- 
cus, (Ulcer,) 19; Erysipelas, 2 ; Herpes, 1; 
Eczema ?|lerourialis, \ ; Aphtha, I ; Scabies et 
Prurigo, 15; Impetigo, 1; Porrigo, 5 ; Lepra 
Venerea, 1 ; Furunculw;!, } ; Epuptiojiea V^a- 
ciae. 4- 

The temperature of October has been, oa 
the whole, remarkably mild, and favourable 
to the continuance of vegetation. The mpri^f 
iogs and evenings were sometimes damp an4 
foggy ; but there has been little raip compared 
with some of the preceding months, the ag- 
gregate qijH!ility amounting only to about tvvQ 
inclies ou u Itvel. Rain fell on the 7th, Mth, 
25th, 26tii, aiul through the niihtof the 31st.—- 
Southerly winds have been on the decUue, 
whilst tlK)<5« from northerly and \vesterly di- 
rections have been increasing in frequency. 
At mid-day of the 6th, the mercury stood 
70t>, and on the ni^cht of tlie 30th at Sa'^. 
which were the viaximum and mimmmfi, teuv? 
peratures »»f the niotith. The great est diurnal 
variation has been 2aP. The highest tem- 
perature of the morning has been 00'^, lowest 
340^ mean 41^ ; — hightrst temperature of the 
ajterjipp|»^f>®, lowest 41o, mean <»79;-«-hish- 



rst (emji^^ialuhe ki $uBset 64*. lowest 98^, 
mean 54P. Mean temperature of the month 
estimated between sunrbe and sunset, 52^ 
and two-thirds. 

The effects of morbid action upon the hu- 
man constitution, during this interval, offer 
little that is remarkable. The mortality among 
children under two years of age has dimin- 
ished nearly one half, wliile the aggregate 
number of deaths of all other ages has been 
About the same as in the preceding month. 

Fevers have been the most predominant, 
as well as the most fatal of all acute diseases. 
They have continued in nearly the same de- 
gree, and with much the same character, as 
stated in the last report. No less than twenty- 
eight deaths are recorded from typhus alone, 
as will be seen by eiaraining the annexed 
general bill of mortality. — A few cases of 
scarlet fever have also appeared in the city. 

The weather remaining warm, and being 
occasionally moist, dysenteries and diarrhceas 
contiuued to occur, though in smaller pro- 
portion than in the preceding month. Some 
few cases of cholera ward still met with dur- 
in<^ the fore and middle parts of this period; 
but the disease has now entirely ceased. The 
number of inflammatory complaints, on the 
contrarv. has considerably multiplied. Rheu- 
matisms are becoming more frequent; and 
catarrhal, bronchial, and pulmonaiy disorders 
Rre beginning to prevail. These will proba- 
bly increase with the approaching cold of 
winter, till they finally become the leading 
complaints. — Several persons have also been 
seized with cough, hoarsness, and sometimes 
with coriza ; but in general so mild as scarce- 
ly to require any medical attention. 

The natural Small-Pox has again made its 
appearance among the poor in the upper and 
eastern parts of the city. Four cases of this 
disease have occurred in dispensary practice, 
three of whidk were of the confluent kind. — 



One death horn smtK^pds wms recweM^ 

the Bill of Mortality for Aagust. It b to lie 
hoped that some efficient measures will beim- 
mediately adopted that will tend to prevent 
thefextension of so loathsome and, in genenl, 
so fatal a disease ; which, when introduced 
into the close and crowded habitations of tbe 
'poor, seldom fails to multiply its victims. 

The case of enuresis, recorded in the fort- 
going list, occurred in a female a^ed sixleeo 
years. It was speedily cured by the internal 
use of the arbutus uva ursi taken freely is 
the form of infusion. 

The deaths stated in the New-York Bite 
of Mortality, for the month of October, are 
follow : 

Abscess, 4; Apoplexy, 4 ; Asthma, 1 ; Child* 
bed, 1; Cholera Morbus, 4 ; CoKc, I ; Cofl- 
sumption, 42; Convulsions, It; DebfKty,2; 
Diarrhoea,. 5 ; Dropsy, 5 ; Dropsy in the Chest, 
5 ; Dropsy in the Head, 6 ; Drowned. 4 ; Dys" 
entery, 8 ; Fever, 1 ; Remittent Fever. 4; 
Typhus Fever. 27 ; Malignant Fever, 1 ;Sca^ 
let Fever, 1 ; Infantile Flux, 1 ; Gravel t; 
Jaundice, 1 ; Haemorrhage, 1 ; Hives, 7 ; /«• 
flammation of the Brain. 2 ; Inflammation of 
the Bowels, 1 ; Intemperance, 5 ; Kilted, 2 ; 
Marasmus, 1 ; Mortification. I ; Old Age, 10; 
Palsy, 3 ; Pleurisy, 4 ; Pneuilionia Typbodes, 
1 ; Quinsy, 1 ; Scrophula, 1 ; Still Bom, 11; 
Stone, 1 ; Sudden Death, 3 ; Suicide, 1 ; Taljs 
Mesenterica, 9 ; Teething, 2 ; Unknown, 8 5 
Ulcer, 1 ; Worms, 1.— Total 212. ^ 

Of which there died 40 of and under IW 
age 1 year; 18 between 1 and 5 years ; 12 be- 
tween 2 and 6 ; 7 between 5 and 10 ; 12 "J- 
tween 10 and 20 ; 43 between 20 and SO; » 
between SO and 40 ; 17 between 40 and fiO; 
17 between 60 and 60 ; 7 between 60 and 70 ; 
9 between 70 and 80 ; 4 between 80 and w; 
and 1 between 90 and 100. ^ 
JACOB DYCKMAN, M.D. 

^rtUf'York, October 81, 1817. 
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MADAME DB STAEL HOLSTEIN. 

Living, thank heaven, in a country wher* 
theses are less addicted to political intrigue 
than in any other nation of Europe, we take 
up our pen to trace as correct a biography 
as our present means of information and 
the ha%te of the moment will allow, of a 
woman much distinguished in the annals of 
a neighbouring state, >whether as descended 
from a parent deeply implicated in the Re- 
volution, as herself participating largely in 
that terrible convulsion, as connected with 
its various factions and most famous leaders, 
or as a female author of the foremost rank 
in modern literature. 

Last Saturday we announced the death of 
Madame de Stael-Holstein upon the 14th 
inst. at Paris v — she had been long afflicted 
with a painful disorder, which carried her 
to the j;rHve, in her fifty-second year, a few 
months *4iLr she had witnessed the mar- 
r^^ N^hter to the Due de Broglro. 



This is not the period for an ^n*^?**^.^ 
the character or writings of this celcbratea 
lady, though we look very speedily to 
such an Essay from a powerful niind Or 
fore our readers : our purpose is '^"iP vj? 
narrate facts, and if opinions are delivcrca 
they shall be only incidental. , 

Ann-Louise-Germaine Necker was tne 
daughter of James Necker, a Swiss, wnc^ 
financial career and conduct conlributaa 
probably more than any other cause to ac- 
complish the overthrow of the French mo- 
narchy, and of Susan Curchod. of whom » « 
know little till she became the wife w 
Necker, except tl^U she was the daughter oi 
a Protestant clergj-man in Switzerland, ^' 
mired • by the renowned Gibbon donngw^ 



KocentridUes'' there bf| 
Mad. Ourdkod »' 



• In Colmaa's 
mourous story oa lUs 
«n4bcd as 
H A «bik)SQipbib Blonde, m Cbarm« 
Stua|ftas> and pli|mp) now langubhlfi^ oow 
Digitizer' .r>>.r^^rw q 



^4»t^ hi ih^Bityt^ai^^f^, sod at one tiaae 
a governess rn the family of De yerraenoux. 
l^ilbeYmina was born at Paris, in the year 
1766, and, displaying what such parents 
might well consider to be precocity of talent, 
Was educated entirely nnder their immediate 
Inspection. The incipient fame of her fa- 
ther seems to have grown with her growth, 
and -she must have been about 12 years of 
age, when, in consequence of bis eulogy on 
Colbert (for which ne was crowned by the 
Academy) and other publications, be was 
fliised to the office of Director of the Fi- 
nances. Neeker, though of humble birth, 
being the, sea of a tutor in the college of 
Geneva, had previously realized a large for- 
tooe as apartner in the Parisian banking- 
lioiise of Telliisson and Co. in which he on- 
^nally set out as a clerk. His success as a 
ffrivate individual was taken as an augury 
of success as a public minister, which was 
Biiserably disappointed by the result. It is 
unnecessary to follow the fortunes of the 
lather through the fluctuations of his minis- 
terial Hfe ; no# dismissed, and now recall- 
ed ; now the staunch advocate for royalty. 
aadn«w the friend of the people ; now " the 
mdored Mini3ter,"\ and now the abhorred 
peculator ; now borne in triumph from Basle 
to Paris on the shoulders of an enthusiastic 
nation, and now flying from Paris to Geneva 
amid the curses of an enraged populace. 
These things were common in France! 
IVeither does it enter into our design to 
dwell upon the 'literary attainments of the 
mother — her charities and philanthropy. Suf- 
fice it to record that while Necker published 
political pamphlets, views of finance, and 
statements of administration, his spouse was 
no less devoted to works of benevolence, 
as is honourably testified by her " Essay on 
precipitate Burials,"^ " Observations on the 
founding of Hospitals,'' and " Thoughts on 
Divorce." 

Our chief, and indeed our only reason for 
touching on the progenitors of Mademoiselle 
>)ecket, is to account for bor early predilec- 
tion for literary pursuits. She was educated 
for an author. Her first perceptions were 
directed to science and literature. Her very 
infant ideas were associated with the intel- 
ligence of Marmontel, Diderot, Buffbn. St. 
I«anibert, Thomas, and all the learned of 
Paris, who formed the circles of her mother. 
Her talents were cultivated, her taste was 
modelled, the bent of her mind was given, 
her opinions were confirmed ; in short her 
Intellect was formed in this school : and the 



Who, pVUlwl most tempUiv^lT to sylloErMe, 
Chopi>Pd logic with a pair of iargCj blue, mdtlng 
eyes." 

Th* ueenl of the lusty lover up ibe high hill skirt ingr 
X«iu9anne, and the result of his courtship, is ad- 
jfflnthly told by our whiinJi'CJil Irard. 

t " To the adored Ministfr,** was inscribed on the 
•rate of liotel by popalai* aUmiratlon, and erased 
Djr popular abhorrence I .' I 

f It was undouhtMly fhe cflVet of this tniblication 
uptm the mind of lier riaug-litrr, which led to th« 
yiHsh she expressed before her death, to have her 
coVp** attended for three days} which wish was ful- 
filled whh filial duty by her sou, Auigustos Slael. 
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pbilosophf then pr^va!^ot 1ft f^nOt^e, to* 
often concealing dark principled dndtir bril- 
liant wit, and lapsing from the light of rea- 
son into the perplexities of abstract meta- 
physics, became the dominating principle 
in her nature, alt,d imparted the tone to all 
her writings and life. As variety and am- 
bition were the ruling passions of^er father, 
so was sentime'htal refinement and meta- 
physical confusion the besetting sin of her 
more amiable parent, and a disorganizing 
experimental philosophy, the objfect of in- 
quiry with nearly all those associated with 
her *' young idea" and *' tender thought." 

To these sources may be traced almost 
every feature which marks the faculties or 
distinguishes the writings of Madame de 
Stael. The eveats of the Revolution only 
drew them forth : they were etnplanted ere 
U commenced. 

Mademoiselle Necker was titfle more than 
fourteen years of age when, in pursuit of h^ 
ambitious projects, her father published the 
memorable " Aceoiml rendered to the King 
of his Administration," which created so 
strong a sensation throu£^out France, and 
led to the resigna^on of the author's official 
situation in 1781. He then retired to Copet, 
a barony in Switzerkuid. which he had pur- 
chased, and six years elapsed before be re- 
appeared permanently on the public stage 
at Paris. In 1787 we find him in that ca- 
pital, attacking Calonne; and the years 
1788 and 1780 constitute the era which so 
intimately connected his history with the 
destinies of France and the annals of Europe. 

It was durine one of the occasional Visits 
of the Necker ramily to Paris, prior to 1787, 
that Eric Magnus Baron de Stael, by birth 
a Swede, was introduced to their acquain- 
tance by Count de CreutK, the Swedish Am- 
bassador. He was young and handsome, 
and succeeded in pleasing, we know not 
that we can say gaining the afiiections of 
Mademoiselle Necker, who consented to be- 
come his wife. Count de Creute was shortly 
after recalled to Stockholm to be placed at 
the head of the Foreign Department, and 
Baron de Stael was appoint^ his successor. 
Thus dignified, and with the further recom- 
mendation of being a Protestant) his marriage 
was not delayed, and the rich heiress, to the 
chagrin of many French suitors, became 
Baroness de Stael-Holstein. We believe, 
however, that this union did not prove to 
be one of the most felicitous. The Lady 
was wealthy, young, and tliough not hand- 
some, agreeable and attractive ; she was ra- 
ther under the middle size, yet graceful in 
her deportment and manners ; her eyes 
were brilliant end expressive, and the whole 
chnracter of her countenance betokened 
acuteness of intellect and talent beyond the 
common onhr. But she inherited, to the 
utmost particle, from her father the restless 
passion for distinction ; and derived from 
the s'>ciety in which she had lived not a lit- 
tle of that pedantry and Dhrlo80p|i^te)|| i^rtrnn 
whicli was their foible ^^d ^^mr 
mo're at literary fame than sill^ 
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•iiess, she wft$ negligeat in ^ress, and la^ 
loured id eonversation ; more greedy of 
applause from a coterie than soiicitons aoout 
ti husband's regard; more anxious, to play 
*' Sir Oracle" in public than to fulfil the gweet 
duties of a woman io private ; (he wi(e was 
cold and the blue*stocking ardent ; she spoke 
in apophthegms to admiring fashion, but de- 
lighted no husband with the charms of af- 
fectionate conversation ; to be brilliant was 
preferred to being beloved, and to produce 
tin effect apon the many was sacrihced the 
higher enjoyment of being adored by the 
few. The Baron de Stael was a man, on 
the contrary, of remarkable simplicity of 
habit and singleness of heart. The oppo- 
site natui-e of their dispositions could not 
fail soon to affect connubial harmony ; and 
though four children were the issue of this 
marriage, and what ftre called public ap-; 
pearances were maintained till (he death 
of the Baron, it is generally understood that 
(here was little of communion between him 
and his Lady beyond the legal ties of their 
state. Their bodies aiid not their souls were 
united. 

In August, 1787, Madame de Stael was 
delivered of her first daughter, and imme- 
diately after accomi)anied her father in his 
exile, which was of short duration. Her 
other children w^re two sons and a daugh- 
ter. Two only survive her. One of her 
sons lost his life in a duel'. 

The year 1789 is designated as the epoch 
at which Madame de Stael embarked upon 
the stormy sea of literature, by the publica- 
tion of her " Letters on the Writings and 
(!)haracter of J. J. Rousseau."** But previous 
to this period she was well known to the 
I^aj'isian world by the composition of seve- 
ral slight' dramatic pieces, which were per- 
formed by private ami^leups, by thrt;e short 
I novels published afterwards, 1795, at Lau- 
jsanne,f and^by a tragedy founded on the 
j story of £<ady Jane Grey, which obtained' 
I considerable circulation among friends and 
admirers.^ Hei' reputation* was therefore 
no secret when her first public appeal was 
made. The letters on I^ousseau met with* 
great success, and the budding fame of the 
writer was attended with ail the eclat usual 
mnong our (k>ntinental neighbours. This 
triumph was, however, abridged and em- 
Sbittered by the critical and rapid advance 
©f the Revolution. On the 11 th of July, M. 
SNeckef was involved more desperately iil 
Its vortex. While seated at dinner with a 
party of friends, the Secretary of State for 
.he Naval Department waited upon him to 
ntimate his banishment from the territory 

; * 12mo. pp. 14a TLe Uu^r editions have a letter 
ff the Countess de Vassy, and Mail, de StaePs answer. 
J^e author also publishcfi " A Short Itepfy to the 
iUthor of a hong Answer"— a defence of the work 
g^nstan anonymoui criiieism by Mr. Cbamp^nets. 
^ t The title is «* Collection of Detached I'icces," 
lid the " Essay on Fiction,'* written lorie after the 
jvels and a « Poetle Epirtle tc» Misfortune," in- 
•ired by the BeigrL of Teri-oi^ form |Wt of fhc con- 
nts (t{ this volume. 
P*^- ^Wcgiei verc pniJftd. 



of France. Madame de Stael. wlmse wkoler 

life has been erratic, accompanied her pa-; 
rents in theii hurried exile. A new political 
turn recalled them by the time they reached 
Frankfort, and Necker was once more re- 
instated ii\ the administration, 1(1 which be>' 
remained fifteen months, and was then driven 
from olfice for ever to the retirement of 
Copet, where he died on the 9th of April, 
1804. 

Madame de Stael, who had gone to Copet 
in 1790, returned on the following year to 
Paris,. and took an active part in the intriguer 
of that eventful period. Whether she plotted 
to save" or to dethrone the king, is not for 
our present inquiry;* but at this time she. 
formed or matured intimacies with Talley* 
rand, Sieyes, Lafayette, Narbonne, the un- 
grateful Lameths.t Barnave, Vergniaud, and 
other characters distinguished for the parts 
they played in the Constituent. Legislative, 
and otliel* bodies, whose operations nourish- 
ed the germ of discontent into the tr^e of 
liberty. A.t the wife of an Ambassador she 
was protected from the first violent shoc.ks 
of revolution; but the bloody ascendimpy 
of Robespierre rendiered all protectirm vaju, 
and in 1793 the Baron and Baroness de Stael , 
found it expedient to fly together to Copet. 
The Duke of Sudermania, Regent of Sweden, 
having acknowledged the Republic, M. de 
Stael was appointed fimbassador, and ia . 
1796 returned with his lady to Paris. About 
this date she published' hbr *' Thoughts no 
Peace, addressed to Mi*. Pitt;"^ and is be- 
lieved to have exercised a poweriful influence 
over the manceuvres which distracted the 
governments of severaf ensuing years, espe- 
cially as connected with the Directory. 
Legendre, the butcher, who, on the 22d of 
June, 1795, began to declaim against the 
" spirit of moderation," which be said was' 
gaining ground, more than once denounced' 
Madame de Stael and her party as direct*' 
ing the political intrigues of that time. 

A domestic calamity varied the public 
tenor of her existence. She was summoned* 
to attend the death-bed of her mother, to 
soothe whose ailQiction, it is stated, she was^ 
playing on a musical instrument a few mo- 
ments only before she expired. On thij 
melancholy' occasion^Madarae de Stael- flew 
to her pen for consolation ; a resource to" 
which she appears always to have applied' 
when pressed by care or grief, or" smarting' 
under the charges which I>arty did not fail 
to heap upon her, or sfoured by thri aaimad-* 
versions of critics, to which she w'as uncom- 
monly sensitive. At Lausahne, she com- • 
posed the first jiart of the essay On the^ 
Influence of the Passions" updn the H'af»pl- 
nes9 of Individuals and Nations," which was 
published at Purls in 1790, and the second 
part in 1797. This production is reckoned 

* She wrote a Defence of Mnrie- Antoinette in 1793. 

t The n»other of the Lauietbs was of the Droglio 
f;^mily, into which Mademoiselle cle Stael had Just 
TORrricd. 

X Sir F. D'lvcmoU' Thoughts on War wae an 
Ctfiswer to tljis worlk. 
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•Bto of berbtst, and WM translated, in 1798, 
into English ; a language in which the writer 
was well versed, as indeed she was In Eng- 
lish literature generally, far beyond the usual 
Acquirements of a foreigner. 

Madame de Stael was. with her father 
when the French troops .invaded Switzer- 

Ifuid ; and though he , had been placed on 

the Emigrant list by Robespierre, and con- 
sequently eip()rsed to death wherever the 

troops came, liis daughter's influence with 

the Directory was sufficient to secure him 

not only safety, but respect, an^J the erasure 

of his name fi;om this sanguinary roll. She 

^hen returned to Paris and her husband ; 

but in a few 'months, either lired by the 

persecutions to which she was exposed, or, 

prompted by som^ other motive, hastened 

back to the repose of Copet. Fn 1798. the 

dangerous illness of the BaroYi de Stael re- 
called her to Paris,- where she received bis 

last sigh, and soon left the metropolis for 

Switzerland. After thi^ period she published 

an essay On the Influence of Litf rature 

upon Society," which may be considered as 

a continuation of the two last mentioned 

works fn 1800. Bonaparte, in passing 

through Geneva, had the curiosity to visit 

JSI Necker, and, according to rumour, Ma- 

ckme de Stael took this opportunity to 

read him a long dissertation on the course 

he ought to pursue fdr the prosperity of 

l^rance. The First Consul, it is added, who 

did not relisi) the political plans of ladies, 

listened to her very patiently, and in the 

end coolly inquired who 'educated her 

children !" 

The well-known novel of Delphine, writ- 
ten during this retirement, was printed at 

Geneva in 1802, and excited great attention 

ill England, France, and Germany ; where 

it has been translated, attacked, criticised, 

aud praised, according to the wants or hu- 

6iburs of the parties. The author published 

a defence of her work. 

In 1303 she revisited Paris, and formed 

that connection with Mr. Benjamin Constant^ 

a Swiss, of considerable literary attainments, 

v/hich Irisled to the day of her deatli Whether 

for past or present offences is not easy to 

tell, but Napoleon was not slow in banishing 

htr to the dititance of forty leagues from the 

capital. Report says, that on this occasion 

the Lady told him : " You are giving me a 

cruel celebrity ; I shall occupy a line in your 

history." This sentence is so ambiguous, 

that we shall not venture to pronounce 
^Kiicther it was a defiance or a compliment ! 
Madame de Stael first went to Auxerre, which 
she left foi* Rouen, and with an intention 
to settle in the valley of Mont'morendy, in 
scorch, as* she jrave out, of mbre agreeable 
society. But Roiien artd'AJontmorericy were 
within the fony league's, and Bonaparte was 
n6t accustomed to have his proliibitions in- 
fringed upon. She uas ordered to withdraw, 
and, in fonipaiiy with her daughter, and 
protector Mr. Constant, journeyed to Frank- 

foR, and; thence to Prussia, where she ap- n.etauh^.ique ue ueneve, et les pi 
plied herself to the culiivatidn of Gcrmai^.g.j^^g^^t^p^i^^^ei dacs le jJc 



literature. From Berlin, in 1804, she hasten* 

ed to Copet, on receiving intelligence of 
her father's danger ; but he died before she 
reached the place. A mortality in her fa- 
mily invariably consigned our subject to 
the occupation <»f the study. At Geneva, in 
the year 1806, issued the Manuscripts of 
Mr Necker, publbhed by his daughter." 

further to divert, her mind, she next 
travelled into Italy, and collected materials 
for perhaps her most celebrated work, " Co-' 
rinna, or Italy," which has been translated 
ihto many languages. Having returned to 
Geneva, Madame de Stael amused herself 
with appearing upon the stage in 1B06. and 
performed in tragedy with considerable skill/ 
There is a drama Irom her nen, called Se- 
cret Sentiment," but we ao not know its 
date.* She has also given to the world a 
work entitled " Germany," f embodying her 
observation on- that country. It has provoked 
sbme controversy. •* Letters and Reflections 
of the Prince de Ligne," in two volumes 
an " Essay on Suicide ;" and several minor 
publications, as well as many contributions' 
to the periodicaf press in Geneva, Paris, and 
elsewhere, complete the catalogue of her 
productiohs. 

Madame de Stael has twice visited Eng- 
land ; formeriy during the revolutionary con- 
flict, when she resided in a small Gothic 
house at Richmond, which is visible from the 
river above the bridge ; and again about 
three years ago. During her stay in Lon- 
don, she was much courted by persons of the 
highest rank, and of all parties. Some of her 
bon-mots are in circulation, but We catt 
neither vouch for their authenticity, nor 
have we left ourselves space for their repe- 
tition. 

The party in France with' which she was 
most intimately connected at the time of 
her decease, is that known by the name of 
the *' Constitutionnel." The Mercure, we 
have reason tb believe, recorded the latest 
of her opinions, and the last tracings of her 
prolific peri. 

Failhlul to the promise '<^hh whidh we 
set out. We shall now refrain entirely from' 
discussing the merits or demerits of n^r life 
and writings.§ These merits assuredly raise' 
her to a foremost rank among the female 
authors of our age ; and these demerits, whfe- 

* Since writing this we have ascertained that this 
piece was composed in 1786, and theTrag^edy of Lady 
Jane Gray in 1787. About the same time Madame 
de Stael wrote an " Eulogy on Guibert,'* not pub- 
lished, but quoted in the Correspondence of Uarou 
Grimm. 

t This work was suppressed by Bonaparte, and 
subsequently published in Lundoo, from a copy se- 
crt'teti by the author, in IBH. 
t Translated into English by Mr. D. Boileau. 
5 We beg permission to annex, in a note, a neat 
and epigrammatic opinion on these ptiints, for which 
we are indebted to a very able countryman of M. de 
Stael. 

^^'e 4 Paris d'un p^rc Genevois, et ayant ^jjou«e! 
un Su^dois, Madame de Stael M>mbla reunir en elle 
les qualit^s particuli^res dcs trois nations qui i 
bloteut avoir infiu^ snr sou existence. On. tr ^ 
res ouvrit<ires le brillanl de Hma^iuatioilJ 
la n.^taph^-!<ique de Geui'Ve, et les priuciBi"' 



bla reumr en elle 
nations qui sem- 
e. ^nAroum^mm 
;i nation .^■j^r 
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ther springing from " snsceplibility of being 
misled," as urged by her father, from the 
pernicious inculcations of modern philoso- 

Ehy. or from — biit we will not proceed : 
er earthly account is just closed, and her 
frailties with her sorrows alike repose in 
trembliuf' hope, awaiting the decision of an 
immortal tribunal Lwid. Literary Gazette. 

From the transections of the Caledonian 
Horticultural Society. A method of cul- 
tivating Asparagus^ as it is practised in 
France. jBy Dr. Macculloch. 
That part of the garden which is longest 
exposed to the sun, and least shaded by shrubs 
find trees, is to be chosen for the situation of 
the asparagus quarter. A pit is then to be 
dug five feet in depth, and the mould which 
is taken from it must be sifted, taking care to 
reject all stones, even as low in size as a fil- 
berd nut. The best parts of the mould must 
then be laid aside for making up the beds. 

The materials of the Ued are then to be laid 
in the following proportions and order : 
Six inches ofcommoB dunghill manure. 
Eight inches of turf. 
Six inches of dung as before. 
Six inches of sifted earth. 
Eight inches of turf. 
Six inches of very rotten dung. 
Eight Inches of the best earth. 
The last layer of earth must then be well 
mixed with the last of dung. . 
, The quarter must now be divided into beds 
five feet wide, by paths constructed of turf, 
two feet in breadth, and one foot in thickness. 
The.aspara^us must be planted about the end 
of March, eighteen inches asunder. In plant- 
ing them, the bud. or top of the shoot, is to 
be placed at the depth of an inch and a half 
in the ground, while the rm>ts must be spread 
•out as wide as possible in the form of an um- 
brella. A small bit of stick must be placed as 
a mark at each plant, as it is laid in the 
ground. As soon as the earth is settled and 
dry, a spadeful of fine sand is to be thrown 
on each plant, in the form of a molehill. If 
the asparagus plants should have begun to 
shoot before their transplantation, the young 
fihoots should be cut off. and the planting will, 
with these precautions, be equally successful, 
though it should be performed in this coun- 
try even as late as July. Should any of the 
plants originally inserted have died, they al- 
so may be replaced at this season. The 
plants ought to be two years old when they 
are transplanted ; they will even take at three; 
but at four they are apt to fail. 

If it be necessary to buy asparagus plants 
for these beds, it will be proper to procure 
twice as many as are required. The best 



* Madamp dp Stael wm one of the writers in the 
** Biograpbie Universelle," in which the articles 
* Aspasie, Camoens, Cleopatra," Acc are from her 
pen. Two letters from her to Talma appeared in a 
uourdeaux Journal " alxtut a month af^. She was 
upon the point of publishing" Considerations on the 
respective situation of France and England in 1813," 
at the time of her decease. We take it for granted 
that it will be edited. _ . , 
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most then be 9<teiet#<l for (iMtfn?. koA 
remainder placed in some reoiote portion df 
the prepared bed, or into a similar sitwaitkHi, 
but withotrt 8e}iarating the plants. Here they 
must first be covered with four inches of 
sand during the summer, and as soon as the 
frost sets in with six Inches of dong over that. 

The stems of the plantedl asparagus must be 
cut down as soon as the frost commencea, 
and close to the ground. The beds are thca 
to be covered with six inches of dung,- and 
four of sand. In March the bed must bo 
stirred with a fork, taking csare not to ap- 
proach so near to the plants as to dorango 
them. Towafrds the end of April, the planH 
which have died, may be replaced with the 
reserved ones lately described. 

In three years the largest plants \till be fit 
to cut for use: If the beds be suflicientlf 
lar2;c to furnish a supply in this manner, the 
asparagus sboots should be cot as fast as they 
appear ; otherwise they must be left till tho 
qtjantity required has pushed forth ; in whieh 
case the variety rn colour and size prevents 
them from having so agreeable an appear* 
ance. An iron knife is used for this pui^wse. 

In cutting, the knife is to be slipped along 
the stem, till it reaches the bottom of th6 
shoot, where the cut is to be made. At th^ 
end of four years the great and small one* 
may be taken indiscriminately. The cutting 
should cease about the end of June. 

At the beginning of winter the stems are 
aH to be cut away, and the beds covered wllfc 
d^ins; and sand m the manner above describ- 
ed K muddy sand from the sea-shore caa 
be procured for the several purposes above 
descnl)ed, it is the best ; otherwise, river sand 
may be used ; and if that cannot be procured, 
fine earth must be substituted. 

The asparagtis bed now described will ge- 
nerally last thirty years ; but if they be planted 
in such abundance as to require cutting only 
once in two years, half the bed being alwayi 
in a state of reservation, it will last acentaiy, 
or more. The turf used in making the beds 
sliould be very free from stones. 

Care must be taken not to tread on the 
beds, so as to condense the earth, in planting 
the asparagus ; and to prevent such an acci- 
dent nappening on any other occasion, • 
plank should be used to tread on. It must 
be remembered, that the division of the beds, 
which is formed by thick turf, is intended to 
prevent the condensation of the earth helow, 
in consequence of the necessary walking 
among the beds. As in the course of time 
this condensation will gradually take place, 
the turf ought to be renewed every three 
years, for the purpose of stirring the ground 
below: and in applying the winter coat of 
manure, it must be remembered, that even 
these walks are to be covered. If these ctr- 
cumstances are not attended to, or if the 
earth below the walks has not originafly been 
constructed in the way described above, tM 
asparagus plants which grow near the walW 
will be much less fine than those in the mid* 
die o£ the beds^^ 



V I iift<l««B(9«4 this |>l«n has be«jn 
yut in practice hy Mr. AUi^i, of Tweedaide, 
with r 
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From an English Paper, 
EARLY DEPRAVITY. 
Mary Farthing, who keeps a coffee shop 
in Warwick-lane, charged three bovs with a 
borglary. The case is interesting from the 
tender years of the delinqaents, and the un- 
paraUeled depravity of one of them. 

The complainant stated, that on Saturday 
Be'nigbt she left her shop safely locked up, 
and upon returning to it on Monday morn- 
ing found that the casement was broken 
open, that an iron bar which crossed one of 
the skylights had been wrenched from its 
place. Upon examining her property she 
mscertaioed that her prayer-book was stolen, 
and she also missed a paper bag containing 
two pounds of sugar. The articles that were 
not taken away were scattered about as if a 
search had been made by the thieves for 
wliat was DK)st portable. An officer was im- 
nediately employed. He suspected a most 
abandoned boy named Sullivan, who is only 
nine years of age, of being a party to the rob- 
bery. He went to the lod^^ings of the boy's 
parents, and found there a paper containing 
two pounds of sugar, and a prayer-book, 
whicQ the eoroplainant swore was that which 
bad been stolen from her shop. Young Sul- 
ttvan was apprehended, and upon being oues- 
tioned by the officer, said that he had noming 
io do with the robbery, but had taken the 
pnyer-bopk and sugar from two boys named 
Alley and Conolly, upon suspicion that they 
Ind not come by (hem honestly. For his 
part, he intended that the property should be 
given to the proper persons as soon as he had 
time to make inquiry after them. The offi- 
cer soon apprehended the two boys thus ao- 
cosed, and brought them on Wednesday be- 
fore Alderman Cox, who entered into a Ions 
ttamination of all the circumstances, and 
found a case against Sullivan of the most 
desperate description. 

The ages of the two boys accused by Sul- 
livan were six and seven years. The mem- 
bers of a Committee who superintend a free 
tehool where the three boys had been receiv- 
ed, stated to the Alderman that Alley and 
Conolly were, up to the time of the crime 
Jith which they were charged, honest and 
wmless children ; but that Sullivan was a 
boy of the most incorrigible habits of theft. 

The Alderman ordered that the father of 
Sullivan, who was during the examination in 
the office, should be put to the Bar, next his 
wo, as it was most improbable that a child 
should engage in such dangerous enterprises 
without the authority and instruction of some 
Mperienced person ; and as the stolen •rti- 
cles had been found at the father's lodgings, 
there was reason in supposing that some de- 

S raved participation existed between him and 
M son. 

The father was, however, proved to be 
Wholly ignorant of the boy's conduct ; and it 
^»^«s stated by several of the police, as well ^ 



as by some reflect able persons, ihAi 5alIivaB« 
Sen. had done all in hb power to correct the 
unfortunate propensities of his child. 

The following was the story told by the 
two children. Alley and Conolly: — As they 
were going to school, to which they used to 
go every day. they met Sullivan, who had 
lormerly been their school-fellow. Sullivan 
told them he would show them how to make 
money to buy cakes and apples ; said it waa 
foolish to go to school, and prevailed upon 
them to attend him at night to Warwick lane, 
where he raised them up to the sky-light of a 
coffee-shop, put an iron instrument into the 
hands of one of them, and made him break 
the window with it. He then obliged the 
other, who is a cripple, to tie a rope to a bar 
which ran across on the inside, and with the 
assistance of both, succeeded in dragging the 
bar from its place. He then sent the more 
active boy through the sky-light, with orders 
to steal all the money he coidd get, and any 
thing else he could carry. All the money the 
boy found consisted of two bad dollars and a 
halfpenny with a hole in it. The other pro- 
perty he* took was that found at Sullivan's 
lod gings. As soon as the business was done, 
Sullivan took all the plunder, and threatened 
to hang them if they said a word. 

A tradesman here stepfied forward and 
said, the tools with which the burglary had- 
been effected were some time ago stolen from 
hb house by Sullivan, who broke open one 
house for the purpose of entering another 
with greater facility. 

Young Sulfivan was fully committed for 
trial. His father was discharged. Alley's 
and Conolly 's parents were bound over to 
answer for the appearance of their children 
against the prisoner at the ensuing sessions. 

SKETCHES oiFsOCIETY AND 
MANNERS. 

THE PLAY AT VENICE. 
Some years since, a German Prince ma« 
king a tour of Europe, stopped at Venice for 
a short period. It was the close of summer, 
the Adriatic was calm, the nights were love- 
ly, the Venitian women in the full enjoyment 
of those delicious spirits that in their climate . 
rise and fall with the coming and the depar- 
ture of this finest season of the year. Every 
day was given by the illustrious stranger to 
researches among the records and antiquities 
of this singul&r city, and every night to par- 
ties on the Brenta or the sea. As the morn- 
ing was nigh, it was the custom to return 
from the water to sup at some of the palaces 
of the nobility. In the commencement of 
his intercourse all national distinctions were 
carefully suppressed. But as his intimacy in- 
creased, he was forced to see the lurking 
vanity of the Italian breaking out. One of 
its most frequent exhibitions was in the little 
dramas, that wound up those stately festivi- 
ties. The wit was constantly sharpened by 
some contrast of the Italian and the German, 
some slight aspersion on Teutonic rudeness, 
K^me.^emarkj)gj^tte history of a peop»- 
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touehed by the elegance of Southern man- 
ners. The sarcasm was conveyed with Ita- 
lian grace, aod the oflTeiice softened by its hu- 
mour. It was obvious that the only retalia- 
lion must be humorous. At length the Prince, 
on the point of taking leave, invited his en- 
tertainers lo a farewell supper. He drew the 
conversation to the infinite superiority of the 
Italian, and above all of the Venetian, ac- 
knowledged the darkness in which Germany 
bad been destined to remain so long, and 
looked forward with infinite sorrow to the 
comparative opinion of posterity upon a 
country to which so tittle of its gratitude 
must be due. But my Lords," said he, ris- 
ing, we are an emulou? people, and an ex- 
ample like yours cannot be lost even upon a 
German, i have t>een charmed with your 
dramas, and have contrived a little arrange- 
ment to give one of our country, if you will 
condescend to follow me to the great hall." 
The company rose and followed him through 
the splendid suit of a Venetian villa, to the 
hall which was fitted up as a German barn. 
The aspect of the theatre produced first sur- 
prise and nei^ an universal smile. It had nq 
resemblance to the gilded and sculptured ^ar 
loons of their own sumptuous little theatres. 
However it was only so much the more Teu- 
tonic. The curtain drew up. The surprise rose 
into loud laughter, even among the Venetians, 
who have been seldom betrayed into any 
thing bevond a smile for generations toge- 
ther. The stQge was a temporary erection, 
rude and uneven. The scenes represented a 
wretched and irregular street, scarcely light- 
ed by a few twinkling lamps, and looking 
the fit haunt olf robbery and assassination. On 
a narrower view some of the noble spectator^ 
began to think it had a kind of resemblance 
to an Italian street, and some actually dis- 
covered in it one of the leading streets of 
their own famous city. But the play was on 
a German story, they were under a German 
roof. The street was, notwUbstanding its ill- 
omened similitude, q( course German. The 
street was solitary. At length a traveller, a 
German, with pistols in a belt round his* waist, 
and apparently exhausted by his journey, 
pame heavily pacing along. He knocked at 
several of the doors, but could obtain no ad- 
mission. He then wrapped hiipself up in his 
cloak, sat down upon ^ fragment of a monu- 
ment and soliloquized. " Well, here have I 
f;ome, and tins is ray reception. All palaces, 
no inns, all nobles, and not a man to tell me 
where I can lie down in comfort or in safety. 
Well, it cannot be helped. A German does 
not much care, campaigning has hardened 
effeminacy among us. Hunger and thirst, 
heat and cold, dangers of war and the roads, 
are not very formidable after wliat we have 
had to work through from father to son. 
Loneliness however is not so well, unless a 
man can labour or read. Read, that's true, 
come out Zimmerman." He drew a volume 
from his pocket, moved nearer to a decay- 
• lamp, and soon seemed absorbed. He 
now been the only object. Another 
^ the eyes of the spectators. ^ 
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long, light fignre eanlie with a tcinc! of vlsloa- 
ary movement from behind the monumen^f 
surveyed the traveller with keen curiosity, 
listened with apfiarent astonishment to hi^ 
words, and in another moment had fixed it- 
self gazing over his shoulder on the volume. 
The eyes of this singular being wandered 
rapidly pver the page, and when it was tuni- 
ed they were lifted up to heaven with the 
strongest expression of wonder The Ger- 
man was weary, his head soon drooped ova* 
his study, and he closed the book. ** What," 
said he, rising and stretching his limbs, is 
there po one stirring in this comfortless 
place.' Is it not near day?'' He took oat 
nis repeater, and touched the pendant, it 
struck four. His mysterious attendant had 
watched him narrowly the'repeater was tra- 
versed over with an eager gaze ; but when 
it struck, delight wa§ mingled with the won- 
der that had till then filled its pale, intelligent 
countenaiice. " Four o'clock," said the Ger- 
man, " in my country, half the world would 
be thinking of going to the day's work by 
this time. In another hour it will be sun-rise. 
Well then. I'll do you a service, you nation 
pf sleepers, an(J make you open your eyes." 
He drew oat one of his pistols, and fired it. 
The attendant form, still hovering behin^ 
him, had looked curiously upon the pistol, 
but on its going off, started back in terror, 
and with a loud cry that made the traveller 
turn — " Who are you was his greeting to 
this strange intruder. **1 will not hurt yoo," 
was the answer. " Who cares about that V 
was the German's retort, and he pulled out 
the other pistol. " My friend,'* said the fi- 
gure, " Even that wea{)on of thunder and 
lightning cannot reach me no^. 3ut if yoa 
would know who 1 an^, let me entreat yoa 
to satisfy my curiosity a mo.ment. You seem 
a man of extraordinary powers." "Well 
then." said the German in a gentler tone, "if 
you come as a friend. 1 shall be glad to give 
you information ; it is the custom of our 
country to deny nothing^ to those who will 
love or learn." The former sighed deeply and 
murmured. and yet you are a Tueton ; but 
you were just reading a little case of strange 
and yet most interesting figures : was it a 
manuscript ?" " No, it was a printed book V' 

Printed, what i$ printing ?. 1 never heard 
but of writing.'' 

" It is an art by which one. man can give 
to the world in one day as much as three 
hundred could give by writing, and in a cha- 
racter of superior clearness, correctness and 
beauty ; one by which books are made uni- 
versal and literature eternal." 

Admirable, glorious art I" said the inquir- 
er, "who was its illustrious inventor.'" 
" A German !" 

But another question. I saw you look at 
a most curious instrument traced with figures, 
it sparkled with diamonds, but its greatest 
wonder wasit^ sound. It gave ihe hour with 
miraculous exactness, and the strokes were 
followed by tones superior to the svveetejst 
music of my day." 
" That was a repeater !'* 
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*' How, when I had the luxuries of the earth 
at my command, I had nothing to tell the 
hour better than the clepsydra and the sun- 
dial. But this must be incomparable from its 
facility of being: carried about, from' its suita- 
bleness to all hours, from its exactness. It 
must be an admirable guide even to higher 
knowledge. All depends upon the exactness 
of time. It may assist navigation, astrono- 
my. What an invention ! whose was it ? he 
must be more than man." 

** He was a German ?" 

What, still a barbarian ! I remember his 
nation. I once saw an auxiliary legion of 
them marching towards Rome. They were 
a bold and brave blue-eyed troop. The 
whole city poured out to see those northern 
warriors, but we looked on them only as gal- 
lant savages. I havfrone more question, the 
most interrsting of all. I saw you raise your 
hand, with a small truncheon ip it ; in a mo- 
ment something rushed out. that seemed a 
portion of the fire of the clouds. Were they 
thundei^ and lightning that I saw ? Did they 
come by your command ? Was that trun- 
cheon a talisman, and are you a mighty ma- 
gician ? Was that truncheon a sceptre com- 
manding the elements ? Are you a god ? 

The strange inquirer had drawn back gra- 
dually as his feelings rose. Curiosity was 
now solemn wonder, and he stood gazing 
upward in an attitude that mingled awe with 
devotion. The German felt the sensation of 
a superior presence growing oti himself as he 
looked on the fixed countenance of this mys- 
terious being. It was in that misty blending 
of light and darkness which the moon leaves 
as it sinks just before morn. There was a 
single hue of pale grey in the East that touch- 
ed its visage with a chill light, the moon rest- 
ing broadly on the horizon was setting behind, 
the figure seemed as if it was standing in the 
orb. Its arms were lifted towards heaven, 
and the light came through its drapery with 
the mild splendour of a vision. But the Ger- 
man, habituated to the vicissitudes of " perils 
by flood and field," shook off his brief alarm, 
and proceeded calmly to explain the source 
of his miracle. He gave a slight detail of the 
machinery of the pistol, and alluded to the 
twtory of gun-powder. " It must be a migh- 
ty instrument in the hands of man for either 
eood or ill," said the form. ** How much 
It must change the nature of war ! how much 
ft must influence the fates of nations ! By 
whom was this wondrous secret revealed to 
the treaders upon tNe earth " A German." 

The form seemed suddenly to enlarge, its 
feebleness of voice was gone, its attitude was 
irrcsistably noble. Before it had uttered a 
word, it looked as made to persuade and 
command. Its outer robe had been flung 
awa^ ; it now stood with an antique dress of 
brilliant white, gathered in many folds, and 
edged with a deep border of purple ; a alight 
wreath of laurel, dazzlingly green, was on 
its brow. It looked like the Genius of Elo- 
quence. " Stranger," said it, pointing to the 
Appennines, which were then beginning to be 
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marked by the twilight, " eighteen hundred 
years have passed away since I was the glo- 
ry of all beyond those mountains. Eighteen 
hundred years have passed into the great 
flood of eternity since I entered Rome in 
triumph, and was honoured as the leading 
mind of the great intellectual empire of the 
world. But I knew nothing of those things. 
I w as a child to you. we were all children to 
the discoverers of those glorious potencies. 
But has Italy not been stilf the mistress of 
mind ? She was then first of the first : has she 
not kept her •superiority ? Show me her no- 
ble inventions. I must soon sink from the 
earth — let me learn still to love my country." 

The listener started back ; ** Who, what 
are you ? ' " I am a spirit. I was Cicero. 
Show me, by the love of a patriot, what 
Italy now sends out to enlighten mankind." 

The German looked embarrassed ; but in 
a moment after he heard the sound of a 
pipe and tabor. He pointed in silence to the 
narrow street from which the interruption 
came. A ragged figure tottered out with a 
barrel organ at his back, a frame of puppeta 
in his hand, a hurdy-gurdy round his neck, 
and a string of dancing dogs in his train, 
Cicero uttered but one sigh — " Is this Italy !** 
The German bowed his head. The show- 
man began his cry — " Rareeshow, fine rarce 
show against the wall ! Fine Madame Cata- 
rina dance upon de ground. Who come for 
de galantee show !" The organ struck up, 
the dogs danced, the Italian capered round 
them. Cicero raised his broad gaze to hea- 
ven ; These the men of my country — these 
the orators, the poets, the patriots of man- 
kind ! What scorn and curse of providence 
can have fallen upon them .''" As he gazed, 
tears suddenly suffused his eyes, the first sun- 
beam struck across the spot where he stood, 
a purple mist rose around him, and he waa 
gone ! 

The Venetians, with one accord, started 
from their seats, and rushed out of the hall. 
The Prince and his suite had previously ar- 
ranged every thing for leaving the city, and 
they were beyond the Venetian territory by 
sun-rise. Another night in Venice, and they 
would have been on their way to the other 
world. London Literary Gazette. 

As early ag^the reign of Augustus but more 
particularly under the succeeding^ Emperors, 
a partiality for the Greek language and Greek 
fashions was not less prevalent among the 
Romans, than the partiality for the French 
language and French fashions is. at the pre- 
sent day. among the English. Two causes 
concurred to produce this effect — a frequent 
intercourse between the respective countries, 
and a love of novelty common to all man- 
kind. 

If the Romans had been content with 
adopting a few only of the more elegant arts 
and fashions of the Greeks, no mark would 
have sprung up against which the shafts of 
the satirist could nave been pointed ; but 
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their imitation of that re6necl and luxurions 
people exceeded all bounds it was conspi- 
cuous in every department and transaction 
of public atid private life ; and seemed to 
threaten the total abolition of Roman cos- 
toms and manners. 

Between ancient Rome and modern Bri- 
tain how exact is the parallel in this respect. 
With thefconquerors of Attica, every thing 
was Greek ; with the conquerors of France, 
every thing must be French. 

It cannot have esca|>ed persons of obser- 
vation, that in the higher orders of society, in 
this country, the French mode is predomi- 
nant in the dress, at the table, and in the so- 
cial amusements. Among the women, the 
glittering silks of the continent have sup- 
planted the less showy, but not less elegant, 
garments of oar own looms ; our tables are 
now covered with ragout* and fricassees, in- 
stead of plain English dishes ; and reels and 
country-dances ImTe given way to waltzes 
and quadrilles. 

Nor is it upon our manners alone that the 
•vil spirit of Gallicism is exerting its intrigu- 
ing influence. It is irUrigving also to the 
corruption of our langnaee. In many circles 
there is an affectation of using French phra- 
ses on almost every topic of conversation ; 
and the following letter from an English 
gentleman at Paris to his friend in London, 
may serve to show in what sort of jargon 
some persons of fashion now write : 

" You must come to us immediately, my 

dear H : you must en verite- I have just 

been looking at a house on the Boulevards 

that will suit you d mcrveille. Coloiiel G , 

who Is gone to Swisserland, was the last 
tenant. It is bien meubUe, and vraiemmt rai- 
tonable. When Mrs. H sees it, I am cer- 
tain she will exclaim c'est tres jolie and tout d 
fait ce qu'il fatit. 

" Living is extremely agreeable here ; it is 
en veriii. Amusement after amusement sam 

cessc. No time for ennui, mon clier H . 

A mere list of the different spectacles would 
fill up a whole sheet of paper. 

"What fools we English are, n'cs<-cc past 
It is the French alone who understand ce que 
c'est que de tnvre. You have ten times the 
agr^7?tetis at Paris that you have in London, 
,enveriti; and what is worth consideration 
pour beaueou]p moins d'argent. 

" Some of our booby-country-men find 
fault with the French cuisine. Pour moi, f 
like it much better than the English cookery. 
The latter is too insipid ; but there's some 
gout in the French dishes. JVbii, non, I shall 
never like plain roast and boiled again, en 
vtrili. 

** I dine most days at a table dlibte, where 
there are as many English as French ; but I 
always manauvrc to sit next to a Frenchman, 
to hear his conversation and to be au fail of 
all that is going on in the capital. The French 
are vtry <*ommunicative, en vefit6, and one 
can't he lurjvised that they complain of our 
countrjTiKn, as being trop serris, trop ri- 
te aus. 

•» Joo will be »n7 t^ htir that ottp^riena 



P lost a few hundreds last week at the 

Palais Royal, I don't plav every night. Oa 
the whole I have been rather lucky — quelquc 
chose ill pocket . maispas beaucoup. 

*' I was at the bal masqui given by ; 

It was magnifique, en verUi. There were 
about sixty masques, and the different charac- 
ters were supported a:vec tout Vespril possible. 
In the course of the evening there was some 
waltzing, and quadrilles. I wish yon coald 
have seen the company at supper. The coup 
d'ceil was brilliant a Vextr6me, and the tout 
entier was conducted with the greatest Sdai, 

" Believe me. mon cfier H , in daily ex- 
pectation of seeing you, most tnily, 

"Your's, G.M. 

" P. S. I had almost forgot to tell you how 
gaiement we pass the Sunday here. You 
know what a stupid day«it is (n'est ilpasf) ia 
England. Cest toute autre chose a Paris^ en- 
veriti. The opera, cards, dancing, &c. &c. 
fac." European Magasine. 

From the European Magazine* 
TIGER HUNT. 
An Account of a Tiger Hunt having appear- 
ed in some of the newspapers, which b in- 
correctly stated, we beg to give an Extract 
of Lieutenant Colnett's own letter to his 
relatives in London, dated the 8th Sept. 
1815, on the subject of his providential and 
narrow escape from the jaws of that fero- 
cious monster. 
Extract of a Letter from Ldeut. James Richard 
Colnett, nth Reg. Kai. Inf. dated Secrorit 
(Oude,)^th Sept. 1815. 
In the beginning of May, 1815, our army, 
from the hot winds and bad weather', became 
so sickly that we were ordered into quarters. 
On the 6th May we passed through a forest, 
and encamped on its skirts, near a small vil- 
lage, the head man of which came and en- 
treated us to destroy a large tiger, which had 
killed seven of his men. and was in the habit 
of daily stealing his cattle, and had that 
morning wounded his son. Another officer 
and myself agreed to attempt the destruction 
of this monster. Wo immediately ordered 
seven elephants, and went in quest of the ani- 
mal, whom we found sleeping under a bush ; 
the noise of the elephants awoke him, when 
be made a furious charge on us, and my ele- 
phat received him on her shoulder ; the other 
six elephants turned about, and ran off, not- 
withstanding the exertions of their riders, 
and left me in the above situation : I had 
seen many tigers, and been at the killing of 
them, but never so large a one as this : the 
elenhant shook the tiger off: I then fired two 
balls, and the tiger fell ; but again recovering 
himself, made a spring at me, and fell shorC 
but seized the elephant bv her hind leg; 
then receiving a kick from her, and another 
ball from me, he let go his hold, and fell a 
second time ; thinking he was by this disa- 
bled, I very unfortunately dismounted, with 
a pair of pistols, intending to put an end to 
his existence ; when the monster, who was 
only couching to take another spring, made 
it at that moment, and caught me in his 
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mouth, but it pleased God to give me strength 
and presence of mind, and I immediately 
fired into his body ; and finding that had 
little eflfect, I used all my strength, and hap- 
pily disengaged my arm : then directing my 
other pistol to his heart, I at length succeed- 
ed in destroying him, after receiving twenty- 
five very severe wounds, some of which 
were at first thought mortal: however, I 
«8sed|the terror of the poor villagers, who ap- 
peared very grateful. 

jFVoto the Philosophical Magazine for 
June, 1817. 
CHARCOAL FIRE. 
Notwithstanding the numerous accidents 
arising from burning charcoal in close rooms, 
e correspondent assures us, that he, as well 
as several of his friends, to whom he has re- 
commended it. has experienced ahnost im- 
mediate relief from cough and catarrhal af- 
fections by sitfiiiti: a few hours in his library 
with a chaffinsidish of burning charcoal near 
his feet. He has found this practice so effec- 
tual a check to the effects of cold durin? the 
winter season, that he can assuage even a vi- 
olent cakrrhal cough in the course of a sin- 
gle day. It has even relieved persons with 
weak lungs, and who are consequently sub- 
ject to coughs during the continuance of cold 
weather or easterly winds. 

SALE OF A WirE 
An exhibition of this sort took place lately, 
at Dartmouth, Eng. A brute of a fellow drag- 
ged his wife to the public quay for sale. The 
poor young woman so degraded excited con- 
siderable interest. She had been married 
about a twelvemonth, is not yet twenty, and 
Gould scarcely be sustained from fainting as 
her unworthy husbancf dragged her along. 
She was purchased for two guineas by her 
first sweetheart. To rescue her from further 
Insult, a respectable family received hei* into 
their house, accommodated her with a change 
of dress, a veil, kc. and in this disguise she 
was conveyed to a place of safety. 

M. Werner, the celebrated mineralogist, 
who died at Dresden on the 30th of June, at 
the age of 67. has bequeathed his excellent 
collection of minerals, consisting of more 
than one hundred thousand specimens, and 
valued at 150,000 crowns, to the Mineralo- 
gical Academy of Freyberg. 

PRESERVATION OF MEAT. 
Don Eloy Valenzuela, curate of Bucara- 
manga, in South America, has discovered that 
meat may be preserved fresh for many months 
l)y keeping it immersed in molasses. 

SPITZBERGEN. 
In the vears 1806, and 1807, Mr. Laing ac- 
companied the celebrated navigator, Scoresby, 
in a voyage to Spitzbergen. During thia voyage 
a nearer approximation was made to the North 
Pole than nad been effected by any other sci- 
*»ntific voyagers. Mr. Laing's account of the 
Shetland isles and animals which frequent the 
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polar regions is highly interestinf . We proceed 

to make some extracts — 

" The island Bressay lies to the east of Main'* 
land) and is about four miles long and two broad. 

^< Adjoining to this island, and on the southeast 
side of it, lies the small but fertile island of Noss, 
the south headland of which is not less than four 
hundred and eighty feet hi^h. Opposite to this, 
and distant ninety-six feet from the island, stands 
another rock or holm, of the same height. The 
holm is quite level at the top, and prepuces ex- 
cellent pasture for sheep. 

To transport them there might well hav« 
been thought impossil)le. Human ingenuity, how- 
ever, requires only the exhibition of difficulties in 
order to overcome them. An islander climbed 
up the rock, and having fastened some ropes 
to stakes, which he drove into the soil on the 
top, threw them across the iuterveniifc chasm to 
the headland, where they were jn Hkc mauuer 
fastened. A cradfe or basket is drawn aAoag 
these ropes, and sheep are tiius transported to and 
fmm the holm. Ana the e^gs or young "of the 
sea-fowl, which there breed in vast numbers, fall 
an easy prey to the skill and industrv of man. 

" The a(lventurous islander who first ascended 
the holm, and shewed liie possibility of joining it 
to the island, from an excess of bravery, raet 
with an untimely end. Disdaining to pass over 
in the cradle, and trusting that Uie same exp^ert- 
ness which had conducted him to the summit of 
the rock, would enable him to descend to its base 
—he fell and was killed. 

It may be observed, that both men and horses 
are transported over the rapid rivers of South 
America in a similar manner. Vid. UIl. Voyage 
de r Anierique, vol. 1, p. 358." 

" The method of making butter used in Shet- 
land, being curious, I have thought proper to 
describe it. The^ fill their churn with milk, 
which they churn m the usual way, till the oleagi- 
nous part be made to separate from the serum. 
They then throw in some red hot stones, and con- 
tinue churning till the butter lloats at the top, when 
it is taken out, and carefully washed and salted. 
The buttermilk being boiled, what floats on the 
surface is used for fowl, and the residue is esteem- 
ed an excellem beveri^i^e ; and when kept over 
winter, they reckon it an efficacious antidote 
against the bad effects arising from a constant use 
offish." 

From an account of a vofjage to Spitxher^fjif 
written by JoJm Laingt Surgeon. . 

RUSSIAN NEWSPAPERS. 
Since the new order of things, the Russians 
have borrowed from Europe not only its higher 
sciences, but all the familiar means of diffusin«* 
just such knowledge as the government might 
find to be profital>le. The Petersburg Gazette, 
the oldest in Russia, has been published in Russ 
and German, under the academy of sciences, em- 
bracing all fbreig'!} affairs, and such commercial 
notices as the interest and convenience «>f coui- 
merce might require. The Northport or ^Vw 
Gazette, twice a week, began in 1809, under the 
minister of the interior, for the purpose of the po- 
lice, and for such other objects as the tranquility 
of Russia mi^ht admit. The Russian Invalid, 
which had as its first olnect military affairs, ap- 
peared in 1813, continued till 1313, and conta-ued 
all the military arrangements and documents of 
the empii'e, with such use of the papers of Ham- 
burg and Berlin as mifi^ht fulfil its purpose.^J^ 
thi^was mlded the Patriot, which appenTti'^ 
1812, and centiiiued till the en4 of W? 
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•ditor be)ong:s ^ the Petersburg sohool establisii- 
ment) and its object was for poHtical, historical, 
and literary information. It contained many ar- 
ticles which might assist the history and geog-ra- 
pliy of Russia, as well as of th<* stale of the press 
m that country. The Spirit of tho Times, was also 
another paper which appenred weekly in 1815, of 
which the object was geii»*ral, but it is said to 
have contained iut rfbliiig original documents. 
The F>ers*)Jis to whom ihes<' papers were commit- 
*e<l were persons of reputation, and under pro- 
tection of the government. Such publications 
were not couiined to Petersburg. At Moscow, 
in 1H16, several papers appeared. Already in 
1802 had been pu!>lished the European Herald, 
from Karamzin, the celebrated poet and traveller, 
and afterwards by other hands. In this work was 
much literature, history and useful information. 
Besides thia^ at the same place was the Russian 
Herald, under Major Clinks, containing much do- 
mestic information, with all the ardor of national 
attachment. The Moscow Newspaper, a com- 
mon p^per, twice a week, was under the direc- 
tion of the University. In Astrachan, twice a 
week appeared the Oriental Advertiser, .a politi- 
cal and literary paper in the Russ and Armenian. 
The Casan Ad 'ertiser was well conducted, and 
appeared once a week, and was under the authori- 
ty of the university at Petersburg. In Charkow 
was the Ukraine Herald, a literary paper from 
the youth of the University. Another paper also 
appeared in this place called Dem(K?ritu8 in Char- 
kow, a monthly, satyrical paper, from a teacher 
in that •)lace. in Riga was a Russ weekly pa- 
per, under the direction of some distinguished 
persons in that place, directed to all the objects 
of the common newspapers iu other parts of Eu- 
rope. Salem Register. 

From the Quarterly Reviewy for J^ovember^ 1816 
POWER OF THE I MAGI .NATION. 

' One of the most striking instances of the 
amazing influence which the imagination posses- 
ses, not over the feelings merely, but#upon the 
actual state and functions of the bodjily organiza- 
tion, is related by professor Hufeland; this case 
is so interesting, and, we may add, so instructive, 
that we are tempted, notwithstanding its length, 
to jay it before our readers. 

*• A student at Jena, about sixteen years of age, 
having a weak and irritable nervous frame, but 
in other respects healthy, left his apartments du- 
ring twilight, and suddenly reiurnea with a pale, 
dismal countenance, assuring his companion that 
he was doomed to die in thirty-six hours, or at 
nine o'clock in the morning of the second day. — 
This sudden change of a cheerful youn"^ mind, 
naturally alarmed his friend ; but no explanation 
was given of its cause. Every attempt at ridi- 
culing this whimsical notion was fruitless, and 
he persisted in affirming that his. death was cer- 
tain and inevitable. A numerous ciide of his 
fellow-students soon asseml^led, with a view to 
dispel those gloomy ideas, and to convince him of 
his folly, by arguments, satire and mirth. He 
remained, however, unshaken in his strange 
conviction ; being apparently inanimate in their 
company, and expressing his indignation at the 
frolics and witticisms applied to his peculiar situ- 
ation. Nevertheless, it was conjectured that a 
calm repose during the night would produce a 
more favourable change in nis fancy ; but sle« p 
was banished, and the approaching dissolution 
engrossed his attention during the nocturnal 
hours. Early next mominjg, he sent for profes- 
0or Hufeland, who f^und hxm emplfyed ia mak- 



ing arrangements for his buna! ; taking^ an affec- 
tionate leave of his friends ; and on the point of 
concluding a letter to his father : in which he an- 
nounced the fatal catastrophe that was sp^eedily 
to happen. After examining his condition of 
mind and body, the professor could discover na 
remarkable deviation from his usual state of 
health, exceptin:? a small contracted p^ilse, a 
pale countenance, dull or drowsy eyes, and cold 
extremities : these symptoms, however, sufficient- 
ly indicated a general spasmodic action of the 
nervous system, which also exerted its influence 
over the mental faculties. The most serious 
reasoning on the subject, and all the philosophi- 
cal and medical eloquence of Dr. Hufeland had 
not the desired effect ; and though the student 
admitted that there might l^e no ostensible cause 
of death discoverable, yet this very circumstance 
was peculiar to his case ; and such was his in- 
exorable destiny, that he must die next mamin^» 
without any visible morbid symptoms, fn this 
dilemma. Dr. Hufeland proposed to treat him as 
a patient. Politeness induced the latter to ac- 
cept of such offer, but he assured the physician 
that medicines would not operate. As no time 
was to be lost, there being only twenty- four hours 
left for his life. Dr. Hufeland deemed proper to 
direct such remedies as prove powerful excitants^ 
in order to rouse the vital energy of his pupil, and 
to relieve him from his captivated fancy. 
Hence he prescribed a strong emetic and pur- 
gative ; ordered blisters to be applied to both 
calves of the legs, and at the same time stimulat- 
ing clysters to be administered. Quietly sub- 
mitting to the doctor's treatment, he observed, 
that his body being already half a corps, all 
means of recoyertng it would be in vain, indeed 
Dr. Hufeland Was not a little surprised, on his 
repeating his visit'in the evenuig, to learn that 
the emetic had but very little operated, and that 
the blisters had not even reddened the skin.— 
The case became more serious *, and the suppos- 
ed victim of death began to triumph over the in- 
credulity of the professor and his friends. Thus 
circumstanced, Dr. Hufeland perceived, how 
deeply and d«»li*uctively that mental spasm must 
have acted on the body, to produce a degree of 
insteiisibility from which the worst consequence* 
might be apprehended. All the inquiries into 
the origin of this singular belief had hitherto 
been unsuci.*essful. iSovr only, he disclosed the 
secret to one of his intimate friends, namely, that 
on the preceding evening he had met with a 
white flgure in the passage, which nodded to him^ 
and, in the same moment, he heard a voice ex- 
claiming — " The day after to-morrow, at nine 
o'clock in the morning, thou shalt die !" — He 
continued to settle his domestic affairs ; made his 
will ; iniiuitely appointed his funeral ; and evea 
desired his Iriends to send for a clergyman ; 
which request, however, was counteracted. — 
Night appeared, and he began to compute the 
hoiu*s he had to live, till the ominous next morn- 
ing. His anxiety evidently increased with the 
striking of every clock within hearing. Dr. 
Hufeland was not without apprehension, {when 
he recollected instances in which mere imagina- 
tion had produced melancholy effects ; but, as 
every thing depended on procrastinating, or re- 
tarding that hour in wliirh the event was pre- 
dicted ; and on appeasing the tempest on a per- 
turbed imagination, till reason had again obtain- 
ed the ascendancy, he resolved upon the follow- 
ing expedient : Having a complaisant patient, 
who refused not to take the remedies prescribed 
for him} (because he seemed conscious of the su« 
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Tjerior agency of big mind over that of the body,) 
I>r. HuieJand had recourse to laudanum, com- 
bined with^ihe extract of ben-bane : twenty drops 
of the former, and two ffrains of the latter, were 
^iven to the youth, with such effect, that he fell 
into a profound sleep, from which he did not 
awake till eleven o clock on the next morning-. 
Thus, the prognosticated fatal hour elapsed ; and 
his friends, waiting to welcome the bashhil patient, 
who had agreeably disappointed them, turned 
the whole aifair into ridicule. The first question, 
however, after recovering from this artificial 
sleep, was—" What is the hour of the morninsT 
Oil being informed that his presages had not been 
verified by experience, he assured the company 
that all these transactions appeared but a dream. 
After that time, he long enjoyed a good state of 
health, and was con^letely cured of a morbid 
imagination/' 

*Had this youth fallen into less sagacious 
hands, the event would, it is more than probable, 
have answered to the prediction ; and the occur- 
rence would have stood as irrefragable evidence 
of that creed which imagines that the limes have 
not bng since passed of mdividual and immediate 
communication between the world of sense and 
the world of spirits. How the iaiicy originated, 
it is diflicult to say ; but it is not less difficult to 
explain the phenomena of dreams.' 

* In the Zoonomia, we meet with the following 
well authenticated tale, which has been versified 
by Mr. Wads worth ; 

" A young farmer in Warwickshire^ finding his 
hedges broken, and the sticks carried away du- 
ring a frosty season, determined to watch tor the 
thief He lay many cold hours under a haystack, 
and at length an old woman, like a witch in a 

flay, approached and began to pull up the hedge; 
e waited till she had tied her bundle of sticks, 
and was carrying them oflf, that he might con- 
vict her of the thetl, and then springing from his 
concealment, he seized his prey with violent 
threats. Alter some altercation, in which her 
load was -left upon the ground, she kneeled upon 
the bundle of sticks, and raising her arms to 
heaven, beneath the bright moon, then at the full, 
spoke to the farmer, already shivering with cold, 
•'Heaven grant that thou mayest never know 
again the blessing to be warm." He complained 
or cold all the next day, and wore an upper coal, 
and in a few days, another, and in a fortnight, 
took to his bed, always saying nothing made him 
-warm ; he covered himself with very manytilan- 
Icels, and had a sieve over his face as he lay ; 
and from this one insane idea, he kept his bed 
above twenty years, for fear of the cold air, till 
at length he died." 

<*Sauvages relates a similar incident, upon the 
authority of Zacutas Lusitanus, of a melancholic 
who was always complaining of invincible cold, 
till he was subjected by artifice to a large quan- 
tity of spirits of wine in a state of combustion ; he 
was convinced, from his sensations during this 
experiment, that he was capable of feeling heat, 
and thenceforth his cold left him. Dr. Haygarth, 
it will be in the recollection of many of our read- 
ers, operated very important changes in the bodi- 
ly functions of several individuals who were, as 
they supposed, brought under the agency of Per- 
kins' tractors, in reality merely acteil upon by 
pieces of rolton wood, or rusty iron ; — under this 
supposition, however, several chronic maladies, 
which had refused to yield to medicinci were 
materially mitigated, and at least temporarily 
cared.' 



In the following well-pointed, bat^ good-na- 
tured fable, the application of which is 
easily understood, we recognize the pen 
of a poet who has often- successfully in- 
dulged his vein of pleasantry. 

A FABLE, 

For Connecticut folks and othera, as the cust 
may be. 

*^MuteUo nomine de U fabvla narratur.** 

A canine Species, plumply nourish'd, 
In days of ^Esop, talk'd and fiourisb'd ; 
On a fine klana, well located. 
With wealth and prowess much elated, 
Seiz'd Neptune's trident, car and thunder^ 
And claim d his patent-right to plunder. 
Their laws were just for some — while others- 
Were us'd as bastards by their brothers. 
Till forc'd by wrongs to separation, 
These form'd an viaependent nation. 

When long the monarchy had thriven*, 
At last, this part far off were driven, 
Across a pond — or else were thrown 
1 n prison, for their canting tone : 
To make these stiff-rump sinners humbler 
And still each non-conforming grumbler, 
For dogs of yore, (as was most rational) 
Had Hierarchies and orders national; 
To teach plebian curs good manners^ 
Or fit their hides for use of Tanner ; 
To wind the system up still tighter, 
They stole from Cerberus his mitre: 
And toleration so absurd — ^• 
Was not a Dictionary word. ^ 
Some pilloried, with ears cropp'd shorter, 
Fled for their lives, the l^nd of Porter ; 
Not Lot left home with more activity, J 
Than these the place of their nativity. 
Where many a Re\y'rence, Grace and Cur-ski^ 
Made dev'Iish work with their sky worship. 
In church and state, this zeal was Laud-ed; 
While some were burnt, the rest applauded, ' ' 

At first, these outcasts own'd allegiance,. 
And paid the Parent State obedience : 
Most of their chiefS) by them elected. 
Their land and freedom they protected. 

The mother Country felt no grudges, j 
To send them Governors and Judges. 

But tir'd of vice-roy mongrel whelps, 
They set up government themselves. 
Unknown, unnotic'd, unbefriended, 
'Twas long before their struggles ended. 
In dreary wilds, midst many mad dogs. 
Long years, they pass'd the life of sad dogs.. 
How long their difficulties lasted, 
How much they whin'd and pin'd and fasted ; 
What tricks were play'd upon these travellers; 
How cunningly they trick'd their cavillers; 
How their petitions were rejected, 
And how their Kemiels they protected ; 
How bold they grew from monster quelling, 
There's neither time nor room for telling. 
Attack'd, at home, by blood'relationsy 
They beat them off from all their stations. 
By \and and sea, in fine, victorious. 
Peace made them happ^, free and glorious. 

Finish'd all foreign claims and quarrels, 
Brim-full of meat, and crown 'd with laurel?, 
W^hat more could wish these favor'd elves ? 
Alas ! to quarrel with themselves. 
To logger-heads, about their dishes, 
The Sull'dogs went for /oorw and fishes. 
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One Itffle Distrtett fraoglit tHrti knowledge 
iVas famous for its schools and coUeg^e; 
For valued institutions noted, 
A second Athens, well ni^h, voted. 
Yet tl>esc shrewd pups, with rash dexterity^ 
Would aim a blow at their prosperity. 

Instead of aucient st&utu habits, 
Of hunting foxes, wolves, bears, rabbits, 
(For Abori^enes had thiha'd off, 
And gafne, m turn, began to wind off.) 
Greedy of gain and office titles, 
They tum'd their teeth on their own vitals ; 
And CTOwling sounds, from Caucus Den, 
Shovrd dogs, when mad, are just like men. 

Now nought was seen and heard but fighting, 
Town-meetings, squabling, spouting, writing, 
Callinghard names in all their spe^es, 
Fedsy Utmosy Citrsj and Sans ofa s. 

At length was found a hound sagaciaua 
For Moderator, not loquacious, 
But fill'd with grav^ experience'd sapience — 
Not caring for their votes a ha'pence, 
By pelf or place ne'er set agog, 
iVeem'd quite an independent dog ; 
Who tlius, in council, wam'd the dogs, 
** Grow poultry, cattle, sheep, and hog^. 
Quarrel no more for bime or bonus,* 
And m?v/i/i/^of)<i will come upon U9 — 
Knough your native State will vield, 
No puppy needs go more afield. 
Tour rilgrim-Sires, a patriot band, 
For valour fam'd throughout the land. 
In peace, as in our revolution, 
Adlier'd like wax to constitution ; 
In their blue code, to us descended, 
Ferchance, there's something might be mended. 
Whate'er is bad, change when you will, 
But keep your good old habits still. 
Be not dc^enerat^ whipper-snappers, 
Nor cut, like madcap raonkies, capers." 

Hound, Mastiff, Spaniel, Pointer, Harrier, 
The ^Volf-dog, Sheep-dog, Lap-dog, Terrier, 
Even dogs of every kind and station, 
Bark'd their assent " by acclamation.** 

MORAL. 

So be contentions always ended. 
Destroy not. Be the im^rfect mended. 
Others reform. Make no demurring. 
Improve in all things. Up ! be stirring ! 
Nor, smit with raffe of innovation. 



Misname destruction, melioration.[Boston Centmel. 

MODERN BRITISH POETS. 

* Modem Poets' — Under this title an ingenious 
writer in the London Observer, indulging in a 
lawful fiction, brings Bos well (in a dream) from 
the shades, who relates a conversation between 
Dr. Johnson, Sir Joshua Rej-nolds, he. in the 
world of spirits, in which the following ooinions 
,are expressed concerning Campbell, Moore, 
'Southey, Scotl, he. 

* What think you, sir, of Campbell as a 
poet I put this question to him with some alarm ; 
Knowing that Campbell was a Scotchman, and 
inowingtho good man's antipathy to the Scotch. 
• I think Campbell a poet. He has written little, 
but he has written well. He succeeds in the lofty , 
and excels in the pathetic. I read his Gertrude 
of Wyoming lately, and think it a pleasing 
poem. He has made Pennsylvania a pretty 
place, sir.' **Do vou, think, sir,* said I, * that 
he should write oUener * Yes, sir ! unless he 
thinks he should write worse. He seems to me 
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an idle man, which' is not lAtional in ^bim. Bill 
Campbell is a poet, and I like him well !' Sir 
Joshua asked tne great man if he had read any 
of Moore's works — * I have read them, sir, and 1 
like their fancies vastly. But they are too clas- 
sical for the youn^, and too luxurious for the old ; 
they confuse youth in a mystic depravity, and ele- 
vate age with amorous recollections.' ' But,' 
said sir .Toshua, * you speak now of his early 
poems : there is surely great feeling and un- 
blemished fancy in his latter productions.' * His 
Irish melodies are indeed the melodies of Ireland. 
They are national ; and not like Twiss' melo- 
dies of Scotland, which ought to be called the 
Discords of Twiss. Sir, Moore is a patriot ad 
well as a poet. He makes me love his country. 
But he should not continue to circulate the melo- 
dious immoralities of his boyhood. When once 
the muse forfeits her chastity, she stains her 
beauty and insults her comliness. Moor6, sir, 
writes such songs as will sing of themselves : 
Twiss writes sucn a& no one can sing.' I ob- 
served that Moore appeared to have read the 
old theological writers well. * Sir, he has, and 
in his boyish books he tacked the notes of Old 
Divinity on the verses of Youn^ Desire. Sir, 
he made Anacreon and Martin Luther joint 
hands and dance a reel together. He mad© 
Beda hold a candle to the devil.' Sir Joshua 
Reynolds thought that Moore was as powerful 
in the fanciful as in the pathetic. I ventured to 
siipporl the same opinion. ' You are both wronff. 
Moore is as commanding in his pathos as be is 
captivating in his fancy ; he would sooner make 
me weep than dance/ I spoke of his sociality. 

* Sir, (said the great moralist) Moore is a 
sprightly man.' I observed that it was said he 
sung well. * Sir, (said the doctor angrily,) that 
has nothing to do with the nature of nis poetry. 
Singing is not genius. Moore's immortality will 
not depend upon his own voice, but on the voice 
of distant ages. You stray from the eirgument.* 

Soutkeij. — * What think you, IK)ctor, of 
Southey? Is he not a gi-eat poet i*' I leh that 
I had put a lucky question to him — for his fea- 
tures bespoke the workin* of his mind.— 

* Southey, sir, is a vast writer. He iimndates 
one with a deluge of prose and verse. I would 
not be the muse of this bard for all the honours 
she may get. Her place is a place of all work. 
Southey, sir, is a couft poet : and I now think 
that % man cannot speak freely and truly there 
at the same time. He has genius, but he wants 
moderation. His mind thinks more than his 
hand can write, and his hand writes more than 
posterity will read.* 

I changed by speaking of Walter Scott. Sir* 
Josfeia— Ihave aJways admired tlie richness of 
Scott's descriptions, and really look on him as a 
painter of poets. He colours richly and from 
nature.' Johnson — * Walter Scott is a pretty 
poet, sir, but he puts too many trees into his sce- 
nery for Scotch scenery. He makes a Ti- 
voli of the Highlands.' I remarked, that be 
ought to be a little ornamental. ' But, sir, you 
may dress a truth so finely that it may look like 
a lie. Walter is, however, a nice writer : he 
reminds one of chivalrous times, and I love him 
for it. I have read his Lay, and I think it a 
good thing,' Sir Joshua — * Have you read Mar- 
mion ? The battle is full of fire.' < So a battle 
ought to be ; Waller Scott makes a stupendous 
battle. Marmion, sir, is a very magnificent 
rascal.' I observed that it was a bold character. 
Johnson — * sir, you might as well talk of the 
character of^a highwayman. Marmion is a bold' 
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black villian : you must not say character. Mac- 
beth is not a good character ; he is a Marmion, 
without his fine cJothes and name.' He furthei- 
said, * He writes too much to win an untarnished 
fame. He sacrifices worth to quantity, which 
will injure his immortality. Fame, sir, is but 
the reflection of genius In the stream of time* — 
Sir Joshua — * 1 think Waiter Scott amongst 
poels, is what Westall was amongst painters, 
an excellent mannerist.' Johnson — * Sir, I re- 
member the features of Waller's heroes so well, 
$hat I should know one if I saw him in a crowd 
of other robbers. Marmion and Bertram, and 
William of Delorain, are brothers. They are 
bJack bearded ruffians, and do not know their 
letters. Here Burke joined us, and I looked 
forward to a liyely conversation. I asked Dr. 
Johnson what he thought of Amos Cottle. * Sir, 
I never heard of him\ 

CASE OF HYDROPHOBrA. 

Madame Bnineau, wife of Mr. Bru- 

neau, of the Ordnance Department, had her 
arm violently lacerated by the bite of a cat, 
about the commencement of November last. 
The animal fastened upon her with such ferocity, 
that it would not loosen its hold until some of its 
bones were broken — it was immediately killed. 
The laceration was washed with brine, and dress- 
ed with some domestic remedy, such as the fa- 
inil V had been in the habit of applying to wounds 
'^JM sores. It continued open for several weeks, 
and healed at last with much difficulty. About 
the beginning of May, the scars became in- 
flamed and very itchy, attended with a sort of 
pinching pain which extended in the direction of 
the lymphatics to the Axilla, and side of the 
neck. 6n the morning of the 12th, when at? 
teapting to take a little cordial for the relief of 
a pain in the stomach, she found herself seized 
mnth an indescribable feeling of horror and con- 
striction of the throat, as the liauid approached 
her mouth : attributing this to tiie smell of the 
cordial, she tried a little tea, and afterweirds, 
«)me water ; but the same feeling was excitedi 
the instant she looked at either of these. Her 
husband being employed in the Ordnance, sent 
for a medical officer of that department, who 
hnraediately attended, and after much inquiry 
obtained the history above related of the case* 
Care was taken in putting the necessary ques- 
tions to the husband that the patient should not 
hear them, in order that she might have no sus- 

Eicion of the real nature of the disease ; she, 
owever, overheard some observations that w ere 
made about the cat, and instantly exclaimed, 
• Ce n'est pas cela car mon enfant a ete mordu 
dans le meme terns que moi." The case being 
considered an important one, was reported to the 
lD^)ector of hospitals, and permission was ob- 
tained from the family to call in an eminent phy- 
ncSan, who, upon seeing the case, did not he- 
sitate to coincide in opinion with the Ordnance 
medical officer, that it was a distinct case of hy- 
drophobia. This opinion was on the following 
morning further confirmed by that of the Inspec- 
tor of hospitals, and the surgeon to the forces. 
Notice was given of the case to all the medical 
gentlemen in town who could be found. The 
progress of the disease was so rapid as to affisrd 
CNit little time for medical treatment. Copious 
bleeding having been latterly recommended from 
fai^ authority, was put in practice, but with 
evident disadvantage — large doses of mercurial 
ptirgatives (indicated by the state of her bowels) 
'«'€re administered with some degree of tempo- 



rary relief— antispasmodics were th^ attetnptofi 

to be given, but the power of deglutition was 9^^ 
soon lost, that very little was taken — (about 
grains of the extract of Hyosciamus.) The sam^ 
sense of horror, and spasmodic constriction 
the throat, &c. were excited by k>okiqg at a 
mirror^ or any other substance having a pol'ishi^ 
reflecting surface. On the morning of the ISfhp 
these sensations came on spontaneously, and very 
frequently followed by violent convulsions, Hafi 
moment any liquid was brought in sight — the 
power of swallowingsolids now began to diminish, 
and by ten o'clock not even the saliva could be 
got down, but issued abundantly out of th.e 
mouth, in a viscid and stringj^ state—From 
moment, the convulsions continued incessantly, 
until two P. M. when she died. The body be- 
came perfectly putrid in a lew hours after her 
decease. Qjuebec tojier. 

DEATH of" H.WDN. 
Haydn, at the age of 78, died at Vienna, dy- 
ring the attack of that capital bv tlie French ip 
18(79. The following account of his death, whio^ 
we extract from a life of that celebrated coinjjpr 
ser, recently published, is not destitute of 
terest : 

" On my return to the Austrian capital, I have 
; to inform you my dear friend, that the larva of 
Haydn has also quitted us. That great man dp 
longer exists, except in our memory. 1 l^ave of* 
ten told you, that he was become extremely wcal( 
before he entered his 78th year. It was the last 
of his life. No sooner did he approach hjs piauor 
forte, than the vertigo returned, and his hands 
quitted the keys to take up the rosary, that la^, 
consolation. 

The war broke out between Austria and 
France. This intelligence roused Haydn ai^ 
exhausted the remnant of his strength. He w^if 
continually inquiring for news; he went every 
moment to his piano, and sang, with the small 
thread of voice which he yet retained — 

* God preserve the Emperor !' 
" The French armies advanced with gigantic 

strides. At length, on the night of the lOlh of 
May, having reached Schonbrun, half 4 
league's distance from Hadyn's little garden, 
they fired, the next mombg, fifteen hundred 
cannon shot within two y^rds of his house, upon 
Vienna, the town which he so much loved, 'tint 
old roan's imagination represented it as given up 
to fire and sword. Four bombs fell close to bis 
house. His two ser\'ants ran to bun, full of 
terror. The old man, rousiiif,'" himself, got up 
from his easy chair, and, with a dignified air, 
demanded, * why this terror .'' know that no dis; 
aster can come where Haydn is.' A convulsive 
shivering prevented him from proceeding, and 
he was carried to his bed. On the 2Bth or May, 
his strength diminished sensibly. Nevertheless^ 
luiving caused himsetf to carried to his piano, h^ 
sung thrice, as loud as he was able — 

* God preserve the Emperor!' 
jicwas the song of the swan. While at the piano, 

fell into a kind of stupor, and, atjast, ex- 
pired on the morning of the 31st, aged 78 years 
and two months. 

" Madame de Kurzbeck, at the moment of 
the occupation of Vieima, had entreated him to 
allow of his bein^ removed to her house, in the 
interior] of the city j he thanked her, but de- 
dined leaving his beloved retreat. 

" During Si his life, Haydn was very religi- 
ous. Without assuming the preacher, it may be 
said, that his laleut was increased by his sincere 
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faith in the truths of religinn. At the commence- 
ment of all his scores, the following words are 
described : In JSfomine Domini^ or Soli Deo 
gloria ; and at the conclusion of all of them, is 
-written — LdJMs Deo. 

" When, in composing, he felt the ardour of 
his imagination decline, or was stopped hy some 
insurmountable difficulty, he rose from the piaho 
forte, and began to run. over his rosary. He 
said, that he never found this method fail. 

*When I was employed upon the creation,' 
said he, * I felt myself so penetrated with reli- 
gious feeling, that, before I sat down to the 
piano- forte", I prayed to God with earnestness, 
Ibat he would enable me to praise him worthily.' " 
London Paper. 

ROYAL LONGEVITY. 

There arc now living sixteen Sovereigns in 
Europe, who are of or above three-score years 
of age ! The British king is the oldest, having 
almost completed his 79th year. The Duke of 
Anhault Dessau is 77 years old — the Pope 75 — 
the Elector of Hesse 74.— Henry XII. of Reuss 
70 ; the King of Sweden 69 ; the Langravc of 
Hesse-Homburg 69 *, the King of Saxony 67 ; 
the Kinff of the two Sicilies 66 ; the King of Sar- 
dinia 66 ; the King of France 62 ; the king of 
Bavaria 61 ; tl»e Duke of Oldenburg 61 ; the 
Grand Duke of Mecklenburg- Schwerin 60 ; the 
Grand Duke of Hesse 60 ; and the Grand Duke 
of Saxe- Weimar 60. • 

It may amuse, the reader to learn the ages of 
the other Potentates of the world : — 

The King of Portugal is fiO years of age ; the 
Emperor of Austria 49 ; the King of Denmark 
49 ; the King of Prussia 47 ; the King of the 
]^fetherlBnds 45 j the Emperor of Russia 40 ; the 
King of Wurtembei^ 36 ; the King of Spain 33 ; 
the Sultan Mahomet 32 ; the Duke of Saxe-Co- 
bourg 31 ; and the Dutchess of Parma (late Em- 
press of France) 26. The latter has renounced 
ner title of Empress. A proclamation before us 
begins : — " We, Maria Louisa, Imperial Prin- 
cess and Archduchess of Austria, by the Grace 
of God, > Duchess of Parma, Placentia, Gufus- 
tella," &c. &c. London Paper. 

GAS LIGHTS AND WHALE FISHERY. 

The Engineer of a Gas Light Company, has 
stated before a Committee of the house of Com- 
mons, that every mile of pipe, or conductor of 
the gas, costs the Company 20001. ; that the 
Company at this lime, consumes about 28 chal- 
drons of coal per day ; that if they increased 
their capital hy about 200,0001. their probable 
consumption wdl be about 30,000 chaldrons an- 
nually. A coal merchant wbo was examined, 
thought it would require 100 men to raise from 
the pits 30,000 chaldrons of coal in the year, and 
to put them on board the vessels ; it would re- 
quire about 40 horses, and 17 ships of 300 tons, 
to convey them to London ; each ship to make 
eight voyages annually; there would be re- 
omred also ten men for each vessel. That th^ 
Company burning annually 30,000 chaldrons Hp 
coals, Uti^y would pay annually to govemmeui 
13,0001. duty per annum. 

The Whale Fishery employs eleven thousand 
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men, and more than 1000 apprentices, who na- 
vigate 200 large ships, in fitimg out which near 
](K),000 persons are benefitted, as boat and 
ship builders. English Magazine. 



WARS BETWEEN FRANCE AND ENG- 
LAND. 

The following account of wars beiweea 
France and England, is taken from the Evan- 
gelical Magazine, printed in London, January, 
1813. The left hand column gives the year m 
which the several wars commenced, fro'm the 
year 1110 to 1813 — ^the right hand column give* 
the duration of each war. 
War 
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From this shocking account it appears, that 
the number of wars was 24 j that 260 years of 
the 700 were employed by these nations ia 
butchering one another ; that from 1161 to 
1471, a term of 310 years, 186 were spent in 
war; that from 1368 they were at war 101 years 
in 103— having a peace only of two years du» 
ration. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

It is with no little mortification that w© arft 
a^ain obliged to apologize to our mathematical 
friends for the omission of their favours this 
month, which is done for the accommodation of 
our printer, to whom the Mathematical Luca* 
brations were furnished at so late. an hour, that 
it would have occasioned him an ihconvenieot 
delay to ccimplete the department. As we ar& 
now provided with proper types,' the questions 
and solutions will, hereafter, appear regularly. 



ERRATA. 

We hope ere long to be able to dispense with 
this table altogether. We have to notice the 
following errors only, as material, which may- 
be found in a few copies. 

Page 94, col. 2, line 15 from bottom, for ptmt^ 
read place ; page 106, col. 1, line 19 from top, far 
probaquc read prahofue. 
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Art. 1. ORIGINAL COJVIMUNICATIONS. 



Messrs. Editors, have been describing, it famishes a glimpse 

I have already called the_ attention of of the horrors of war. I trust it may warn 



your readers to the story of Lady Harriet 
Ackland, as related by General Bur- 
goyne in his " State of the Expedition 
from Canada," laid before the British 
House of Commons In 1780, and* by 
General Wilkinson in his interesting 
•* Memoirs of his own Times." A not 



my charming countrywomen against the mise- 
ries to which the highly accomplished au- 
thoress, and her interesting friend and fellow 
sufferer, Lady Harriet Ackland, were so immi- 
nently exposed. Would to heaven thftt it 
might produce another effect, which I consi- 
d*r vitally essential to the permanent tran- 
quillity of these states ; were my honoured 



less vivid nor less intimidating picture of countcywomen to consult patriot duty and 



the horrors of war is exhibited in the 
following extract from the Memoii-s of 
the Baroness de Reidesel, for which we 
are again indebted to General Wilkinson. 
An apology may be due to himi for 
availing myself so largely of his labours ; 
none I am sure will be required from me 
by your readers for the liberty I have 
taken. General Wilkinson's introduc- 
tory remarks, I shall also borrow, as 
more appropriate than any thing I could 
say. 

** I shall conclude this chapter," says Gen- 
eral Wilkinson, " with the following extract 
frojna narrative published in the German 
language at Berlin, in 1800. It is from the 
pen of the amiable, the accomplished and 
dignified Baroness Reidesel, whose charm- 
ing blue eyes I have more than once seen 
bedewed with tears at the recital of her 
sufferings. Thb lady, with two infant chil- 
dren, accompanied her husband Major-Gen- 
eral the Baron Reidesel frqm Germany to 
£ngland, from England to Canada, and 
from the last place to the termination of 
General Burgoyne's campaign, in which she 
suffered more than the horrors of the grave 
in their most frightful aspect ; an imperfect 
translation does not render justice to the 
style.of Madame Reidesel, but the artless in- 
teresting tale furnishes strong proof of its 
autbenlicity. I trust I shall be pardoned for 
presenting it to my fair readers, and whilst 
it serves to explain and wind up some of the 
distressing scenes which were passing in 
the eneoiy's camp, at and after the actions I 
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personal happiness, they would avert their 
eyes from, and shut their ears to 

The oei^hing sieed End the loud trump, 
" The spirit stirring drum, and the shrill fife, 
" The royal banner, and all quality, 
"Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious 

And then no more would exterior trappings 
and a flippant air seduce the heart from the 
contemplation of the soci^al virtues, of im- 
proved understanding and refined sensi- 
bility *, robbed of their praise and their pa- 
TRONAOC, the overwhelming thirst for mili- 
tary glory would be allayed, and excellence 
in the more solid and useful pursuits of civil 
life would excite the rivalry of the rising 
generation ; and the great cause of morality 
and religion would be promoted to support 
the constitution of our country ; and to the 
honour of the American fair it might be said, 
that they tamed 

" the spirit of wild war, 

" That like a Hon fostered up at hand, 
" It may lie gently at the loot of peace.*' 

Extract from the Baroness RtideseVs 
JVarralive, 

" As we had to march still further, I order- 
ed a large calash to be built capable of hold- 
ing my three children, myself, and two fe- 
male servants ; in this manner we moved with 
the army in the midst of the soldiery, who 
were very merry, singing songs and panting 
for action. We had to travel through almost 
impassable woods .and a most picturesque 
«1 
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and beautiful aountry, which was abandoned his limb was amputated, but it was too late, 
by its inhabitants who had repaired to the and he died the following daj. As he lay 
standard of General Gates ; they added much in the next room to me, and the partition was 
to his strength, as thev were all good marks- very thin, I distinctly heard his last sigh, 
men, and fitted by habit for the species of when his immortal part quitted its frail tene- 
warfare the contending parties were then ment, and I trust, winged its way to the 
engaged in — and the love of their country mansions of eternal bliss, 
inspired them with more than ordinary cou- '* But severer trials awaited us, and on the 
vage. The army had shortly to encamp : I 7th October our mbfortunes began ; I was at 
generally remained about an hour's march in breakfast with my husband, and heard that 
uie repr, where I received daily visits from something was intended. On the same day 
my husband ; the army was frequently en- I expected Generals Burgoyne, Phillips, and 
gaged in small affairs, but nothing of impor- Fraser to dine with us. 1 saw a great move* 
tance took place ; and as the season was get- ment among the troops ; my husband told 
ting cold, Major Williams of the artillery pro- me it was merely a reconnoisance, which 
posed to have a house built for me with a gave me no concern, as it often happened, 
chimney, observing that it would not cost I walked out of the house and met several 
Qiore than five or six guineas, and that the Indians in their war dresses, with guns in 
frequent change of quarters was very incon- their bands. When I asked them where they 
Tenienttome: it was accordingly built, and .were going, they cried out War I War! 
was called the Block house, from its square (meaning that they were going to battle.) 
form, and the resemblance it bore to those This filled me with apprehension, and I. had 
buildings. scarcely got home before I heard reports of 

" On the 19lh September an affair happen- cannon and musketry, which grew louder by 
ed, which, althougl^ it turned out to our ad- degrees, till at last the noise became excea* 
vantage, yet obliged us to halt at a place sive. About 4 o'clock in the afternoon, in- 
filled Freeman's farm ; I was an eye wit- stead of the guests whom I expected, Gen- 
ness to the whole affair, and as my husband eral Fraser was brought on a litter mortally 
was engaged in it, 1 was full of anxiety, and wounded. The table, which was already 
trembled at every shot J heard; I saw a great set, was instantly removed, and a bed 
number of the wounded, and what added to placed in its stead for the wounded general, 
the distress of the scene, three of them I sat trembling in a corner ; the noise grew 
were brought into the house in which I took louder, and the alarm increased ; the thought 
shelter ; one was a Major Hamage of the that my husband might perhaps be brought 
62d British regiment, the husband of a lady in, wounded in the same manner, was terri- 
ef my acquaintance, another was a Lieuten- ble tome, and distressed me exceedingly, 
ant married to a lady with wliura 1 had the General Fraser said to the surgeon, *' tell me 
honour to be on terms of intimacy, and the if my loound is mortcU, do 7wi flatter me" 
third was an officer of the name of Young. The ball had passed through his body, anii 

" In a short time afterwards I heard groans unhappily for the General, he had eaten a 
sroceeding from a room near mine, and very hearty breakfast, by which the stomach 
knew they must have been occasioned by the was distended, and the ball, as the surgeon 
sufferings of the last mentioned officer, who said, had passed through it. I heard him 
lay writhing in his wodnds. • often exclaim with a sigh. " Oh fatal am- 

His mournful situation interested me bitios ! Poor Gekeral Burooyne i Oh my 
much, and the more so, because the recol- poor wifb !'* He was asked if lie had any 
led ion of niany polite attentions, received request to make, to which he replied, that 
from a family of that name during my visit " If Geiteral Bdrooyne would permit it, 
to England, was still forcibly impressed on he shovld like to be buribd at 6 o'clock 
my mind. I sent to him and begged him to in the evehing, on the top of a mount aik, 
accept my best services, and afterwards fur- in a redoubt which had been built 
nished him with food and refreshments ; he there." I did not know which way to turn, 
expressed a ^reat desire to see me, politely all the other rooms were full of sick. To- 
calling me his benefactress. I accordingly wards evening I saw my husband coming, 
vbited him, and found him lying on a little then I forgot all my sorrows, and thanked 
straw, as he had lost his equipage. He was God that he was spaced to me. He ate ia 
a young man Ih or 19 years of age. and great haste with me, and his aid-de-camp be- 
reallv the beloved nephew of the Mr. Young, hind the house. We had been told that wo 
the head of the family I have mentioned, had the advantage of the enemy, but the 
and the only son of his parents. This last sorrowful faces I beheld told a different tale, 
circumstance was what he lamented most, and before my husband went away he took 
as to his pain he thought lightly of it. He me on one side, and said every thing was 
had lost much Wood, and it was thought ne- going very bad, that I must keep myself iu 
cessary to amputate the leg, but this he would readiness to leave the place, but not to men- 
nct consent to, and of course a mortification tion it to any one. I made the pretence that 
took place. I sent him cusliions and cover- I would move the next morning into my 
jngs, and my female friends sent him a mat- new house, and had every thing packed 
ress. I redoubled my attention to him, and up ready. 

%isited him every day, for which I received " Lady H. Ackland bad a tent not far from 
a fiTOtisand wishes for my happiness. At last our house, in this efae slept, and the rest of 
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the day she was in the camp. All of a sud- 
den a man came to tell her that her husband 
Vras mortally wounded and taken prisoner ; 
on bearitig this she became very miserable, 
tire comforted her by telling her that the 
wound was only slight, and at the same time 
advised her to go over to her husband, to do 
which she would certainly obtain {)ermission, 
and then she could at^nd him herself ; she 
was a charming woman, and very fond of 
l^im. I spent much of the night in comfort- 
ing her, and then went again to my children, 
whom I had put to bed. I could not go to sleep, 
as 1 had General Fraser and all the other 
woonded gentlemen in my room, atid I was 
sadly afraid my children would awake, and by 
their crying disturb the dying man in his last 
moments, who often addressed me and apo- 
logised *'/or tht trouble he gave me. ' About 8 
o'clock in the morning I was told he could 
not hold out much longer ; I had desired to 
be informed of the near approach of this sad 
crisis, and I then wrapped up my children in 
their clothes, and went with them into the 
room below. About 8 o'clock in the morn- 
ing he died. After he was laid out and his 
corpse wrapped up in a sheet we came again 
Sato the room, and had this sorrowful sight 
before us the whole day, and to add to the 
melaneholy scene, almost every moment 
some officer of my acquaintance was britugbl 
la wounded. The cannonade commenced 
again ; a retreat was spoken of, but not the 
BDiallest motion was made towards it. About 
4 o'clock ill the afternoon 1 saw the house 
which had just been built for me in flames, 
and the enemy was now not far off. We 
knew that General Burgoyne would not re- 
fuse the last request of General Fraser, 
though by his acceding to it. an unnecessary 
delay was occasioned, by which the incon- 
▼enience of the army was much increased. 
At 6 o'clock the corpse was brought out. and 
we saw all the Generals attend it to the 
mountain ; the chaplain, Mr. Brudenell, per- 
formed the funeral service, rendered unu- 
sually solemn and awful from its being ac- 
oompanied by constant peals from the ene- 
my's artillery. Many cannon balls flew close 
by me, but 1 had my eyes direct^ed towards 
the mountain,* where my husband was 
standing, amidst the fire of the enemy, and 
of course, I could not think of my own 
danger. 

General Gates afterwards said, that if he 
liad known it had been a funeral he would 
not have permitted it to be fired on. 

As soon as the funeral service was finish- 
ed, and the grave of General Fraser was clos- 
ed, an order was issued that the army should 
retreat. My calash was prepared, but 1 
would not consent to go before the troops. 
Biajor Hamage, although suffering from his 
wounds, crept from his bed, as he did not 
wish to remain in the hospital, which was. 
left with a flag of truce. When Genera^ 

* The height occupied by Burgoyne on the I8th> 
which ran pwraJIel with the river antn it approached 
Cteaenl Qatet^ camp. 
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Reidesel saw me in the midst of danger, he 
ordered my women and children to he 
brought into the calash, and intimated to me 
to depart without delay. 1 still prayed to 
remain, l^ut my husband knowing my weak 
«ide, said, " well then your children must go, 
that at least they may be safe from danger." 
I then agreed to enter the calash with them, . 
and we set off at eight o'clock. 

'* The retreat was ordered to be conducted 
with the greatest silence, many fires were 
lighted, and several tents left standing ; we 
travelled continually during the night. At 
six o'clock in the morning we halted, which 
excited the surprise of all ; General Burgoyne 
had the cannon ranged and counted ; this 
delay seemed to displease every body, for if 
we could only have made anotl>er good 
march we should have been in safety. My 
husband, quite exhausted with fatigue, came 
into my calash and slept for three hours ; dur- 
ing that time Captain Willoe brought me a 
bag full of bank notes, and Captain Geismar 
his elegant watch, a ring, and a purse fuH of 
money, which they requested'me to take care 
of, and which I promised to do to the utmost 
of my power. We^gain marched, but had 
scarcely proceeded an hour before we halied, 
as the enemy was in sight ; it proved to be 
only a reconnoitering party of two hundred 
men, who might easily have been made pii- 
soners, if General Burgoyne had given pre* 
per orders on the occasion. 

'* The Indians had now lost their courage, 
and were departing for their homes ; these 
people appeared to droop much under ad- 
versity, and especially when they had no 
prospect of plunder. One of my waiting 
women was in a state of despair which ap- 

E reached to madness ; she cursed and tore 
er hair, and when I attempted to reason with 
her and to pacify her, she asked me if 1 was 
not grieved at our situation, and upon my 
saying " I was," she tore her eap off her 
head and let her hair drop over her faee, say- 
ing to me, " it is very easy for you to be 
composed and talk, you have your husband 
with you, I have none, and what remains to 
me but the prospect of perishing or losing all 
I have I again bade her to take comfort, 
and assured her I would inake good whatever 
she might happen to lose, and I made the 
wme promise to Ellen, my other waiting 
woman, who, though filled with apprehen- 
sions, made no complaints. 

** About evening we arrived at Saratoga ; 
my dress was wet through and through with 
rain, and in that state I had to remain the, 
whole night, having no place to change it ; 
I however got close to a large fire, and at last 
lay down on some straw. At this moment 
General Phillips came up to me, and I asked 
him why we had not continued our retreat, 
as my husband had promised to cover it and 
bring the army through ? " Poor dear wo- 
man," said he. I'wonder how, drenched as 
you are, you have the courage still to perse- 
vere and venture further in this kind of wea- 
ther ; I wish," continued he, you j 
couHaandlog general, General r' 
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tired, and means to halt here to-night and 
give us our supper." 

On the inorning of the Ttb^ at ten o'clock, 
General Burgoyne ordered the retreat to be 
continued, and caused the handsome houses 
and mills of General Schuyler to be burnt ; 
Vie marched however but a short distance, 
and then halted. The greatest misery at this 
time prevailed in the army, and more than 
thirty officers came to me, for whom tea and 
coffee was prepared, and with whom I shared 
all my provisions, with which my calash was 
in genera] well supplied ; for I had a cook 
who was an excellent caterer, and who often 
in the ni^bt crossed small rivers and foraged 
on the inhabitants, bringing in with him 
sheep, small pigs, and poultry, for which he 
Very often forgot to pay, though he received 
good nay from me as long as I had any, and 
was ultimately handsomely rewarded. Our 
provisions now failed us for want of proper 
conduct in the commissary's department, 
and I began to despair. About two o'clock 
in the afternoon we again heard a firing of 
cannon and small arms ; instantly all was 
alarm, and every thing in motion. My hus- 
band told me to go to fl house not far off; 
I immediately seated myself in my calash 
with my children, and drove off ; but scarce- 
ly had we reached it before 1 discovet^d 
five or six armed men on the other side of 
the Hudson ; instinctively I threw my chil- 
dren down in the calash, and then concealed 
myself with them ; at that moment the fel- 
lows fired and wounded an alreadv wounded 
English soldier, who was behind me ; poor 
fellow, I pitied him exceedingly, but at that 
moment had no means or power to relieve 
him. A terrible cannonade was commenced 
by the enemy, which was directed against the 
house in which I sought to obtain shelter for 
myself and children, under the mistaken idea 
that all the Generals were in it. Alas ! it con- 
tained none but wounded and women ; we 
were at last obliged to resort to the cellar for 
fefuge, and in one corner of this I remained 
the whole day, my children sleeping on the 
earth with their heads in my lap ; and in the 
same situation I passed a sleepless nieht. — 
Eleven cannon balls passed through ,the 

# house, and we could distinctly hear them roll 
away. One poor soldier who was lying on 
a table, for the purpose of having his leg am- 
putated, was struck by a shot which carried 
away his other : his comrades had left him, 
and when we went to his assistance we found 
him in a corner of the room, into which he 

, had crept more dead than alive, scarcely 
breathing. My reflections on the danger to 
which my husband was exposed now agoniz- 
ed me exceedingly, and the thoughts of my 
children and the necessity of struggling for, 
their preservation alone sustained me. 

" The ladies of the army who were with 
roe were, Mrs. Harnage, a Mrs. Kennels, the 
widow of a lieutenant who was killed, and 
the lady of the commissary. Major Har- 
nage, his wife, and Mrs. Kennels, made a 
little room in a comer with curtains to it, 
and wished to do the same for me, but I pre- 
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ferred being near the door, in case of fire. 
Not far off my women slept, and opposite to 
us three English officers, who, though wound- 
ed, were determined not to be left behind ; 
one of them was Captain Green, an aid-de- 
camp to Major-General Phillips, a very valu- 
able officer and most agreeable man. Xbey 
each made me a most sacred promise not to 
leave me behind, and in case of a sudden re- 
treat, that they w«uld each of them take one 
of my children on his horse, arid for myself, 
one of my husband's was in constant readi- 
ness. 

" Our cook, whom I have before mentioned, 
procured us our meals, but we were in want 
of water, and I was often obliged to drink 
wine and to give it to my children. It was 
the only thing my husband took, which made 
our faithful hunter (Rockel) express one day 
his apprehensions, that "the General was 
weary of his life, or fearful of being taken, as 
he drank so much wine." The constant dan- 
ger wHich my husband was in kept me in a 
state of wretchedness, and 1 asked myself if 
it was possible 1 should be the only happy 
one, and have my husband spared to me un- 
hurt, exposed as he was to so many perils. He 
never entered his tent, but laid down whole 
nights by the watch fires; this alone was 
enough to have killed him, the cold was so in- 
tense. 

" The want of water distressed us much : 
at length we found a soldier's wife who bad 
courage enough to fetch us some from the 
river, an office nobody else would undertake, 
as the Americans shot at every person who 
approached it, but out of respect for her sex 
they neVer molested her. 

•*l now occupied mvself through the day 
in attending the wounded ; ( made them tea 
and coffee, and often shared my dinner with 
them, for which, they offered me a thousand 
expressions of gratitude. One day a Cana- 
dian officer came to our cellar, who had 
scarcely the power of holding himself up- 
right, and we concluded he was dying for 
want of nourishment; 1 was happy in^ffer- 
ing him my dinner, which strengthened him, 
and procured me his friendship. I now un- 
dertook the care of Major Bloomfield,* ano- 
ther aid-de-camp of General Phillips, he had 
received a musket ball through both cheeks, 
which in its course had knocked out several 
of his teeth, and cut his tongue, he could 
hold nothing in his mouth, the matter which 
ran from his wound almost choaked him, 
and he was not able to take any nourishment 
except a little soup, or something liquid ; we 
had some Rhenish wine, and in the hope 
that the acidity of it would cleanse his 
wound, I gave him a bottle of it, he took 
a little now and then, and with such effect, 
that his cure soon follow ed ; thus f added 
another to my stock of friends, and derived 
a satisfaction which, in the midst of suffer- 
ings, served to tranquilize me and diminish 
their acuteness. 

* Now member of Pariiainent for Plymouth) major- 
general in the army, lieutenant-colonel of the royal 
artilleiy^ chief equeny a^d clerk nnrtial to the ktaff . 
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*' One day General Phillips accompanied 
my husband, at the risk of their lives, on a 
vbittous, who, after having witnessed our 
situation, said to him " I would not for 
10,000 guineas come again to this place, my 
heart is almost broken." 

In this horrid situation we remained six 
days, a cessation of hostilities was now 
spoken of, and eventually took place ; a con- 
vention was afterwards agreed upon ; but 
one day a message was sent to my husband, 
who had visited me and was reposing in my 
bed, to attend a council of war, where it 
was proposed to break the convention, but 
io my great joy, the raaiority was for ad- 
hering to it ; on the 16th, however, my hus- 
band had to repair to bis post, and 1 to my 
cellar ; this day fresh beef was served out to 
the officers, who until now had only had salt 
provision, which was very bad for their 
wounds. The good woman who brought us 
water, made us an Excellent soup of the 
meat, but I had lost my appetite, and took 
nothing but crusts of bread dipped in wine. 
The wounded ufficers (my unfortunate com- 
panions) cut off the best bit and presented it 
to me on a plate, f declined eating any thing, 
but they contended that it was necessary for 
me to ta^e nourishment, and declared they 
would not touch a morsel until 1 afforded 
them the pleasure of seeing me partake ; I 
could no longer withstand their pressing 
iDvitations, accompanied as they were by 
assurances uf the happiness they had in offer- 
ing me the first good thing they had in their 
power, and I partook uf a repast rendered 
palatable by the kindness and good will of 
my fellow-sufferers, forgetting for the mo- 
ment the misery of our apartment and the 
absence of almost every comfort. 

" On the i7th October the convention was 
completed. General Burgoyne and ihe other 
generals waited on the American general 
(Gates;) the troops laid down their arms, 
and gave themselves up prisoners of war ! 
and now the good woman who had siupplied 
OS with water at the hazard of her life, re- 
ceived the reward of her services ; each of 
OB threw a handful of money into her apron, 
and she got altogether about twenty guineas. 
At such a moment as this, how susceptible is 
the heart of feelings of gratitude ! 

My husband sent a message to me to 
come over to him with my children. I seat- 
ed myself once more in my dear calash, and 
then rode through the American camp. As 
I passed on, I observed (and this was a great 
consolation to me) that no one eyed me 
with looks of resentment but th&t they 
all greeted us, and -even showed compassion 
in tneir countenances, at the sight of a w(^- 
man with small children. 1 was, I confess, 
afraid to go over to the enemy, as it was 
quite a new situation to me. When I drew 
Dear the tents, a handsome man approached 
and met me, took my cliildren from the calash, 
mnd hugged and kissed them, which affected 
mealmcfstto tears. '? You tremble," said he, 
addressing himself to me, " be not afraid." 
** JNo," I answered, " you seem so kind and 



tender to my ohUdreny it inspires me with 
courage.'! He now led me to the tent of 
General Gates, where I found Generals 
Burgoyne and Phillips, who were on a 
friendly footing with the former. Burgoyne 
said to me, " Never mind, your sorrows have 
now an end."' J answered him that I should 
be reprehensible to have any cares, as he 
had none ; and I was pleased to see him on 
such a friendly footing with General Gates. 
411 the generals remained to dine with Geue« 
ral Gates. 

^ The same gentleman who received me 
so kindly, now came and said to me, " You 
will be very much 0mbarrassed to eat with all 
these gentlemen ; Com^ with your children 
io my tent, where I will prepare for you a fru» 
gal dinner, and ^ive it with a free wUl." I 
said, " You are certainly a hus&and aud 
A FATHER, you httvc s/icwn me so much kind- 
ness.'* I now found that he was General 
ScHUYLE*. He treated me with excellent 
smoked tongue, beef steaks, potatoes, and 
good bread and butter ! Never could I have 
wished to eat a better dinner : I was con- 
tent : I saw all around me were so 
likewise; and what was better than all, 
my husband was out of danger ! When 
we had dined, he told me his residence was 
at Albany, and that General Burgoyne in- 
tended to honour him as bis guest, and in- 
vited myself and children to do so likewise. 
I asked my husband how 1 should act ; he 
told me to accept the invitation. As it was 
two days' journey there, he advised me to 
go to a place which was about three hours 
ride distant General Schuyler bad the po- 
litf'ness to send with me a French officer, a 
very agreeable man, who commanded the 
reconnoitring party of which I have before 
spoken ; and when he had escorted me to 
the house where I was to remain, he turned 
back again. In the house I found a French 
surgeon, who had under his care a Bruns- 
wick officer, who was* mortally wounded, 
and died some days afterwards. The French- 
man boasted much of the care he took of 
his patient, and perhaps was skilful enough 
as a surgeon, but otherwise was a mere 
simpleton : he was rejoiced when he found 
out I could speak his language, and began 
to address many empty aiid impertinent 
speeches to me ; said, among other things, 
he could not believe that 1 was a general's 
wife, as he was certain a woman of such 
rank would not follow her husband : he 
wished me to remain with him, as he said 
it was better to be with the conquerors than , 
the conquered. I was shocked at his impu- 
dence, but dared not show the contempt and 
disdain I felt for him, because it would de- 
prive me of a place of safety ! Towards 
evening he begged me to take a part of his 
chamber : I told him I was determined to re- 
main in the room with the wounded officers; 
whereupon he attempted to pay me some 
stupid compliments. Jit this moment the door 
opened, and my husband with his aid-de-camp 
entered. I then said " Here, Sir, is my hus- 
band and at the same time eyed him with 
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Ryde and Gosport sent across the waters 
a wild and crimson gleam — and the rough 
surges over which we bounded were 
dashed by the velocity of the boat into 
countless, momentary, yet ever springing 
fires — and the wind whistled in our sail 
with a ferocity that suited admirably 
with the fierce and disordered features of 
the night. 

Thus we proceeded for some hours, 
cherishing the hope, that, at length, spite 
of all our efforts, began to wane. The 
boatmen, however, were still confident, 
nay, they discerned, they said, the light 
that is suspended at the mast head, on 
the expected or possible return of absent 
passengers : — but now, wet, weary, and 
exhausted — I felt the approach of des- 
pondency. I threw myself in the bot- 
tom of the boat, and resigned myself to 
the contemplation of the dilenmia into 
which my lolly had betrayed me. My 
thoughts, in tlmt hour of dreariness and 
desolation, would not have excited the 
envy of the poorest man in England. 
Silently I ruminated upon the situation 
in which it seemed probable I should be 
placed by that unfortunate gratification of 
a desire abstractedly blameless, but to 
which circumstances conspired to give 
an air of utter inconsiderateness. In the 
midst of these gloomy meditations I 
was roused by the exclamation of my. 
companion and the boatmen — " the ves- 
sel is in sight," and at the sound I 

started : — ^yes — it was the ship. The 
captain — ^the mate — perceive us^ — " Lie- 
to for the truants" — and once more we 
stand upon the crowded and rejoicing 
deck of the Mary-Ann. At that mo- 
ment I felt like Robinson Crusoe when 
he regained his Island : but the impres- 
sion this adventure produced was too 
vivid to die away on its termination, and 
night after night was my sleep disturbed 
by its fancied repetition. 

Immediately on our regaining the ship, 
her sails were unfurled, and she went 
forward, for sqme few hours, with all 
the canvass she could muster. But tlie 
wind, propitious during the night changed 
its direction \Vith the oreak of day, and 
it was only with extreme difficulty, and 
continual tacking that we could make any 
iidvance against the strong blasts from 
the west. Yet it was rather by the shift- 
ing of the wind, than the quarter from 
which it blew, that we were prevented 
^iSjfrom proceeding en our course ; we could 
'fit count upon its continuance in any 
Mnt for half an hour — and for another 
eek we wandered to and fro over the 
^aves— the dull, listless victims of ennt«», 



that was rarely relieved by any favour- 
able change in the circumstances of the 
vessel. Once we gained the neighbour- 
hood of Torbay, but were compelled 
to retrace almost the whole of our course 
from that port to Yarmouth,* where at 
length we lay to, as well for the purpose 
of recruiting our stores, as to wait for 
a steady breeze from the east. 

During my stay at Yarmouth I was 
introduced to a gentleman of the name 
of Mitchill, to whose polite and ever 
friendly attentions, as well as those of his 
amiable lady, I am indebted for much of 
the pleasure attached to my second visit 
to the Isle of Wight. In his youth Mr. 
Mitchill- had been appointed to one of 
the civil stations of British India ; he had 
travelled through and seen much of that 
interesting portion of Asia — his memory, 
is still sunirisingly retentive — his know- 
ledge of Eastern history, manners, cus- 
toms, literature, prejudices, and super- 
stition, evinces an observing and even 
studious disposition — and in our conver- 
sations upon oriental topics, the natural 
cheerfulness of my venerable hoSt 
warmed into unusual vivacity. We can- 
vassed together the records of the Arsa- 
cidae and bassahides, traced the footsteps 
of the homicide Timour in the march df 
the nobler Macedonian — and mourned 
over the fallen grandeur of Agra and 
Delhi. With the abasing despotism of 
their ancient masters, we compared the 
ease and security enjoyed by the natives 
under the benignant sway of their British 
Rulers, and found reason to rejoice in 
the establishment of a government, and 
the possible extension of a religion, b^ 
neatn whose united auspices the children 
of Brahma may at length be led to the 
knowledge of political and divine truth. 
Of poetry Mr. M. is an ardent admirer. 
With the writings of our old and modem 
schools he is almost equally familiar ; 
conscious as I am of my own inability to 
produce lines worthy of any thing more 
than a transient existence, the frankness 
with which he exhibited his own efforts 
in that and its sister aH of painting, en- 
couraged me to submit to his perusal 
some manuscript verses I had brought 
with me ; among them were a few 
unfinished stanzas written, literally car- 
tempore, on the sailing of the Mary- Ann 
from Gravesend. With these he had the 

* A market town in the Isle of Wigiit, inthe Conn- 
^ of Hampshire— containing about IdOO inhabitantii. 
The town offers nothing to gratify the curiosity of the 
traveller ; but the walks in its vicinity abound in the 
softer charms of nature, while the oxtraordinaiy fer- 
labourer, in some of the 



tility of the soil repays the 
object^ of agriculture, a btindred for one. 
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r)litenes9 , to express himself pleased, 
venture to send them to you — ^not from 
an idea that they possess any superior 
claims to the approbation of so excellent 
a judge as yourself, but rather from the 
feeling that what I showed to a casual, 
though interesting acquaintance, should 
not be withheld from one who has every 
claim to my lasting and most respectful 
affection. 

Lines m the departttre of the Mary-Jinn frm 
Gravesend for the United States. 

Fresh from the shore blows the steady galftj 
And the sud is bright upon the sea : 

The Mary- Ann's white and swelling sail 
Shines o'er the waters gloriously. 

The bright Atlantic's beauteous guest, 
She sails in a track of light to the West. 

Heaven speed the gallant ship, for she bear» 
In her bosom the anxious hopes of those 
Who flee from Europe's oppression and cares, 
To lands where liberty lives and glows : 
Where nature's god has reared himself a shrine, 
Fit for the worship of a Power Divine. 

Brilliant the heavens, and smifing the seas, 
The Marv-Ann bounds before the breeze — 
Like a falcon, loos'd from the keeper's wrist, 
She flies, while the winds blow as they list 
The gale in her shrouds is a blithesome guest, 
And the vessel seems still, though not at rest, 
So swiftly the winds in a waveless line. 
Bear lier bravely on through the sparkling 
brine. 

Bach heart is joyous— each eye is glistening— 
And hands are waving — and ears are listening 
To catch the faint, but fond farewell 
That breathes in the gale's increasing swell. 

Yet is there one, whorvj mute and mournful air 
Seems like a cloud'upon the gladness there ; 
The jov around he neither shares nor heeds. 
And silence wraps a heart that inly bleeds — 
A heavenly face, with eyes of floating light, 
Is ffleamiug on his mind's enamourM sight. 
Falsehood— ay— worse than falsehood— stains 
her name, 

And scandal's fangs are fasten'd on her fama, 
Yet in his soul her vision'd beauty glows 
With all the lustre that perfection knows— 



The virtue and piety that are content 
to operate and diffuse themselves in se- 
cret it is the deliehtful duty of every 
just and liberal mind to bring into more 
general notice. The severe sufferings of 
the poor in Mr. MitchilPs neighbourhood, 
in consequence of the inclement winters 
that have of late years afflicted not Eng- 
land merely, but nearly the whole of 
Eiu-ope, have been considerably allevii 
ated by that genHtem^n's substai^tial gene- 
resity ; at the same time that he has not 
been unmindful of the deficiencies ex* 
isting in the state of ^eir relij^oM iiK 
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struction. For the tmrpose «f incul- 
cating in the poor of nis vicinity sounder 
notions of efficient apd practical Christi- 
anity, and creating amon^ them a deep- 
er reverence for its doctnnes, he has fit- 
ted up in his villa at Freshwater (about 
half a mile from Yarmouth) two com- 
mimicating apartments, as a sort of 
chapel, in which, after the usual praj- 
ers, his 2c»iy pronounces, weekly, a dis- 
course or exhortation on a scriptural 
text, to an audience composed princi- 
pally of lu.*iOurers and peasantry. The 
effects of this excellent institution are 
fdready visible in the ameliorated morals 
of the working classes ; and such is the 
influence of Mrs. Mitchill, and the res- 
pect she has ensured to herself by her 
pious exertions, that not only are her 
meetings attended by many of her 
wealthy neighbours, but the poor, from 
a distance of several miles, are in the 
habit of repairing every Saturday to 
Norton Cottage, to listen to the discourses 
of their worthy benefactress. 

In my next I will relate every thing 
that I can suppose interesting to you with 
respect to our passage across the Atlan* 
tic, and endeavour to give you some idea 
of the beautiful city of Boston, in which 
port we anchored at the close of October 
last 

I am, &c. 

G. P. B. 

Mtff-Yark, Mvember mhy 1817. 

To ihe EdU&rs of the Amerimn MotUMtf 
Magazine, 
Gentlemen, 

Noticing an attack en my Nautical 
Almanacks, from one Edward Hitchcock, 
a few remarks only are necessary to ex- 
plain the man's drift. 

He ss^ys my Almanack for 1816, page 
16, at the bottom, had the number 12 
instead of 21. It may not be improper 
to inform the reader that the fourA page 
of every month, in the Nautical Alma- 
nack, contains the following figures at the 
bottom of the left hand column, viz. 1, 
11, 21. After the form was made per- 
fectly cofrect, the figures £1 were drawn 
out by the balls, and the pressman, 
throu<;!i mistake, transposed tnem, and 
a few copies were printed 12 ; but I have 
now oi;i hand 200 copies of that year, 
not one of which contains the ervor he 
points out. 

Tlie second error he has pointed out, viz. 
Immersions instead of emersions, was cor- 
rected ^revio^i to the p!t|bllB^on of the* 
>fork^ . 
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1816 deviates 6*0111 the English copy in 
iHv« Chronological Cycles, twelve Em- 
ber days, and twelfe moveable Feasts." 
Hiis declaration of Mr. Hitchcock at 
once exposes him. It is not true ; before 
three respectable persons I have com- 
pared my edition with the English, and 
And it corresponds in every particular. 

He then goes on to say that, in my 
Almanack for 1817, I have used the sign 
Vir^o for that of Scorpio. There is such a 
^nilarity between the two cl .racters as 
to oflfer some excuse for this neglect, and 
lie admits, as a reason why he discover- 
ed it, ihejad that it was not possible. 

He then endeavours to impress on the 
public the belief of his having corrected 
all the errors in the English Nautical Al- 
manack for 1818, merely because he has, 
in ihe pursuit of his business, discovered 
a few of minor importance. The fact 
is, I republish the Nautical Almanac for 
the use of Navigators, and I oflfer " ten 
dollars for the discovery of an error in 
the figures." I commenced the work in 
1811, and in no instance have I printed a 
wrong figure ; the pages he refers to are 
used generally by Astronomers, and al- 
though I would willingly bestow every 
jreasonable attention to make those pages 
correct, that he might cop2/ rather than be 
at tiie trouble of calculating, still I would 
ratiier ten errors should escape me there, 
than one by which the mariner should 
be deceived. I am led to this remark by 
his shameful neglect, in the examination 
of that Almanack, and shall point out er- 
rors which I have corrected in my edi- 
tion, of more importance to the mariner 
than all the services he ever rendered 
that iiseAil class of society. The errors 



•are, page 7, Jan. 25, Proportional Lo- 
garithms for noon, for 5974 read 4974. 
Page 50, May 8, Equation of time, for 
4, 43, 6 read 5, 43, 6. Page 52, lat. Geor- 

fian, for 8, 4. read 0, 4, Page 53, May 29, 
iOngitude noon, for 0. 7. S. 25, read 
0. 7. 8. 25. Page 98, Sept. 27, Sun's 
long, for 7. 5.44. 57, reeul 6. 3. 44. 57. 
Page 103, Proportional Logarithm for 
noon, /or 4033 read 4883 ; for midnight, 
for 4647 read 4947. Page 115, Oct. 9, 
Moon's Semidiameter (noon) for 1557 
read 1657. These are errors important 
to be corrected, and it is a duty incumbent 
on every one to lend his aid toward per- 
fection, and far more praise-worthy to 
admonish, than to draw a publisher be- 
fore the public, who at least aims to de- 
serve a snare of general patronage. To 
close, the celebrated Nevil Maskeltne, 
Astronomer Royal, has been dead se- 
veral years ; since then the Nautical Al- 
manack has notbeen so correctly publish- 
ed. We take it " for better for worse," 
and where an error is discovered, correct 
it ; and I now challenge Mr. Hitchcock 
to point out one instance where I have 
deviated from the copy in a figure. If 
he 'does, he shall have the reward offered, 
which appears to be his ain^. I will also 
thank him to piiblish the many letters he 
has received from me, and which are so 
" evasive and unsatisfactory." Perhaps 
others may understand them if he can- 
not. I have one from him, but, I shall 
only say that it has no tendency to prove 
that perfection is tiie lot of man. 
Respectfully yours, 

Edm. M. Blunt, 

December 1, 1817/ 



Abt. 2. Floea Americae Septentrionalis, or a aystemaitc arrangement and 
description of the Plants of J^orth •America, 8fc. By Frederick Pursh, 2 vols. 8vo. 
with 24 Engravings. London, 1814. 



EVER since the discovery of North 
America, the vegetable productions 
of this Continent have attracted the no- 
tice of European writers and botanists, 
travellers, and settlers. The Potato, 
Maize, and Tobacco, were in the first in- 
stance introduced into Europe, afterwards 
the stately trees and handsome shrubs 
which adomour forests, and lastly most of 
our ornamental plants; and tiieir value was 
much increased by the facility of tiieir 
cultivation and naturalization. Garden- 
ers and collectors have V)ften been sent 
from England, France, and Germany, 
expressly fot the purpos<^ of collecting 



l»ving plants and seeds, and many en- 
lightened travellers have visited North 
America with the special intention of 
studying the plants which it produces. 
Through the exertions of tiiose worthy 
collectors and visiters, our vegetables be- 
came gradually knov*n, Cornut began 
by describing those of Canada ; Banister, 
Mitchell, and Clayton, tiiose of Vird- 
pia ; Catesby, and Walter, those of the 
Carolinas; Cutier those of Massachu- 
setts, SiC. Linneus introduced into his 
works those collected and communicated 
by Kalm, Bartram, and C olden, from 
l^eiSlisylvania and New-York ; Aiton des- 
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cribed those cultivated id the Royal Gar- 
den of Kew, in England : mldenow, 
those sent him by Muhlenberg, Sic^ 
But not^vitlistanding the merit of those 
labours, they were only partial, and no 
general work on the Tegetable produc- 
tions of North America had been at- 
tempted, except a mere catalogue bjr 
Forster, in 1777, when the Flora bweah- 
Amerkana of Andrew Michaux was pub- 
lished at Paris In 1803. This author had 
travelled many years , in North America, 
from Florida to Hudson Bay, where he 
was sent by the French government to 
collect for tne Botanical garden of Paris. 
His work was a great addition to the 
Botanical knowledge of America, but 
Was not exempted from defects ; many 
well known plants were omitted, very 
f^w cryptogamous were described, and 
not a single Fungus ; many good names 
were changed without necessity, several 
new genera were badly named, &lc. But, 
nevertheless, the vaiiety of new genera 
and new species described, the new ob- 
seiTatlons on the old species, and tlie 
collective utility of such a general work, 
still rendered it the best manual on our 
indigenous botany. 

, Eleven years after^vards, a second 
Flora of North America is printed in 
England by Frederick Pursh, which now 
dauns our attention ; but in this interval 
many other valuable additions to our 
Botany were published by Muhlenberg, 
Wildenow, Persodn, Bosc, Michaux, 
Junr. Turpin, Robin, Rafinesque, Eddy, 
. fee which are more or less connected 
with the above work, although often 
omitted in it, and shall therefore claim 
likewise a share of our notice. 

This work is dedicated to the Vice 
President of the Linnean Society of Lon- 
don, Mr. A. B. Lambert, who has patro- 
nised the undertaking, and at whose ex- 
pense it was printed, a conduct deserv- 
mg the thanks of all the botanists both in 
Europe and in our country. 

We shall in the first instance offer a 
remark on the title of this work, which 
may likewise apply to the Flora of Mi- 
chaux, and several other works on JSfbrth 
America, A Flora is a botanical work of 
a local nature, whose object is to acquaint 
us with, or describe the plants of a pecu- 
liar district, stite, or country. A Flora 
of North America ought therefore to enu- 
merate the plants found all over that Con- 
tinent, while Mr. Pursh oidy pretencjs 
to acquaint us with the plants of the 
Unitea States, Florida, Canada, &c. 
He ought to have reflected that North 
.America indud^ beaides, the Mexic^a 
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provinces, the Antflles or West Indian 
Islands, the British possessions, New 
Siberia, &.c. This oversight, is howe- 
ver 30 common, that it escapes general 
notice, and has perhaps origipated in the 
wrong belief that the United States 
form the whole of North Amerieai, or in 
the want of a specific national name ; but 
until such a name be adopted, every local 
work on the United States ought to bear 
that name, instead of the enlarged and 
extensive appellation of North Anierica. 

In his preface Mr. Pursh gives a long 
account of his labours, while in th^ 
United States, from 1799 to 1811, and 
of the ample means within his power, 
both in America and Europe, for tlie 
completion of this Flora. It appears that 
he hved mostly in the U. S. in the humble 
character of gardener to Mr. Hamilton 
of Philadelphia, and Dr. Hosack of 
New -York, or was for some years em- 
ployed by D. Benj. Barton, as a collector 
of plants. He travelled froni North 
Carolina to Maine, but never visited the 
southern nor western States. The writer 
of this article knew him in 1804, while 
he was Mr. Hamilton's botanical garden- 
er, and he appeared to be intelligent and 
zealous in his profession, but not equal t» 
the task he has since undertaken; the 
same opinion is entertained by tho«e wh» 
knew him in New- York, at a later period^ 
when he had in , charge the Elgin garden. 
His materials for a general Flora of tho 
U. S. were very scanty when he left tliis 
country for Europe, and therefore the 
Flora which has since appeared must 
have been compiled in England, of which 
we have sufficient proofs by accounts 
from thence, and by tlie whole tenor of 
tlie work. It has however received the 
kind assistance of Mr. Lambert, who 
appears to have done for Pursh wh^t 
Richard did for Michaux, helping him in 
the arrangement, synonimy and defini- 
tions of the species, &cc. 

The sources which Mr. Pursh acknow* 
ledges to have consulted in the United 
States, are the herbariiuns of Messrs^ 
Enslen, Lyon, Peck, Lewis, Leconte, 
&tc. (but he does not even mention thojjffe 
of Dr. Eddy, and Mr. Rafinesque,) and 
in England the Herbariums of Clayton, 
Walter, Catesby, Plukenet, Paljas, Brad- 
bury, Nuttall, Menzies, Sherard, Lam^ 
bert, Banks, &c. • this fact conveys aa 
idea of much labour and investigation. 
By the list of authors and works cor- 
sulted or quoted, it Would appear th;.t 
Mr. Pursh has been at least very indus- 
trious and inauisitive, but when we re- 
ject that h^ naa totally neglected tho 
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tractspubtished in the United States, by 
Drs. Brickell, Cutler, Eddy, Mitchell, 
Mr. Rafinesque, besides the travels 
and works of Schoepf, Castielione, Bosc, 
Desvaux, Robin, publi^ed in Eu- 
rope, njp must form a different judj^ent, 
and tax him with wilful neglect in the 
most iniportant instance. 

This Flora being ushered forth with 
an apparent confidenoe, and with the 
character of an elaborate classical work, 
deserves still more an accurate investi- 

Sation and criticism. In Botany, as in all 
le sciences which are daily improving, 
the last works are always reckoned the 
best: this Flora will therefore be the 
manual and director of the American 
botanists, probably for many years to 
come, or until a better one is undertaken, 
and as it is likely to carry with it a great 
authority, perhaps more than it really 
deserves, it becomes incumbent on us 
to warn them of the omissions, errors, 
mistakes, misnomers, and plagiarisms 
which it contains. 

It will be proper to acquaint our 
readers first with the general tenor of the 
work, which we shall endeavour to do as 
concisely as possible, since such among 
tiiem as ^vill feel the greatest share of in- 
terest in our remarks, probably possess 
the volume, and are therefore already ac- 
quainted with their scope. 

The whole work contains about 8500 
species of plants, including 82 in a parti- 
cular supplement ; but exclusive of the 
cryptogamous, which are omitted, except 
the ferms. Michaux's flora contained 
about 2000 species only, which shows 
what a rapid increase in the knowledge 
of our plants has taken place within a 
short period; but that number might 
have been carried to above 4000 if all 
the phenogamo us plants omitted by Pursh 
had been added ; and to 5000 at least, if 
he had included all the cryptogamous. 
About S70 new species are introduced 
here for the first time ; but among those 
about 100 new species were discovered 
by Capt Lewis, about 45 by Mr. Brad- 
bury, about 10 new species by Mr. Ens- 
len, about 20 new species by Mr. Lyon, 
about 18 new species by Mr. Nuttall, 
about 15 new species by Mr. Menzies, 
about 15 new species by Mr. Frazer, 12 
new species by Mr. Rafinesque, 2 new 
species by Dr. Eddy, and about 40 by 
Messrs. Vanvleck, Kinn, Nelson, Peck, 
Pallas, Mason, Miller, Leconte, Muhlen- 
berg, Colmaster, Tilden, Bartram, Mac- 
Icenae, &c. leaving therefore only 88 
species, or thereabouts, as really mseo- 
▼ered hiy Mr. Purah : he wilf deberve sirf- 
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ficient credit for these, witliout assuming 
those which belong to others. Many 
species, and even a few genera, although 
not new, are introduced for the first time 
in the Flora of the United States ; among 
the genera the following deserve notice, 
Androsace, AlchtmUla, uxytropis, Glydr- 
hiza, Lotus, Cristaria, Elaagrus, Dia- 
ptnsia, ChondriUa, Santolina, ThaUa^ 
DiotiSfSehizeay Chiococca, Ceropegia, Er- 
vuniy CytisuSj Evolvulus, Phdlandrium^ 
Sihhaldta, FriiUlaria, Peplis, Tigarea^ 
CaUigonum^ Myagmm, CheirantkuSy fyc, 
' These plants are arranged according to 
the sexual system of Linneus, with some 
trifling alterations: strange as it may 
seem, notwithstanding the superstitious 
veneration which the disciples of Linneus 
entertain for that most trivial part of the 
labours of that great man, almost every 
one of them endeavour to alter or mend 
that falling system : they may be com- 
pared to masons endeavouring to sustain, 
ny patch- work, an old building erected by 
an able architect with bad materials, and 
now falling to ruins. Of all the altera- 
tions ever proposed to the sexual system, 
that of Brotero in the Flora Lusitanica is 
the best, or in fact the only good one ; 
but as it reduced at once the 24 classes of 
Linneus into 12, it was considered as too 
bold by the patchers, and neglected by 
tiiem. Let us hope that the labours of 
Jussieu, DeCandoUe, Brown, and Rafi- 
nesque, will soon supersede those wretch- 
ed attempts. 

The definitions or characters of the 
genefa and species are given in Latin ; but 
the observations on me species are in 
English : the former appear to be elabo- 
rate, and often accurate ; the synonimy is 
not extensive, but selected, and rather 
deficient in American authors. In the 
observations, many commendable and 
useful remarks are introduced, such as 
the states, situations and soils where the 
plant grow, the months in which they 
blossom, the colour of the flowers, the 
uses of the plant, some vulgar names and 
several other additional illustrations. 

Twenty-four plates, in which 27 new 
plants are figured, adorn tliis work ; but 
many appear to have been drawn on dry 
specimens, and not very accurately. 

Eight new genera are proposed in this 
Flora, CalochortuSjLewista, CLarckia^ Chi" 
tnaphila, Ammyrsine ! ! Seymeria^ Barto- 
nia! ! Apios; but a great many more 
could have been established with great 
propriety, as will be perceived by our 
subsequent remarks on those genera. 

Whoever undertakes a general Flora, 
must avail himself of jdl the previous la^ 
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boiirs on the same subject: omissions, un- 
less wholly uriavoidable, become errors, 
and are always defects. Mr. Pursh might 
not be acquainted with the catalogue of 
the plants of North America, by the Rev. 
Dr. Muhlenberg, although published in 
1813, (one year previous toliis own Flora,) 
©wing to the war ; yet we find in tliat 
Catalogue, which may be deemed a sy- 
nopsis of our gepera, more than 20 of our 
phenogamous genera, totally omitted by 
J*ursh, such as Rivina, Fuchsia, Amyru, 
Tordvlium, EUiotea, Coccoloha, Cesalpi- 
nia, Quassia, Stoietenia, Winterania^Sesu- 
viuTitf Maurandia, Carica, Cltma, Hip- 
fomant, Epidendrum, ^c. This omission 
was perhaps unavoidable, owing to Mr. 
Pursn's being unacquainted with the fact 
of their having been found on our conti- 
nent many years ago ; but even in this 
tase ignorance stamps a degree of imper- 
fection on the whole work, and this stig- 
ma will increase, together with our asto- 
nishment, when we shall perceive him 
neglecting other labours, published while 
he was in America ! Of the discoveries 
and additions published since 1814, by 
Messrs. Bigelow, Barton, Elliot, Eaton, 
Rafinesque, &cc. he cannot ft presumed 
to have had a previous knowledge, and 
even if he had, no blame could be attach- 
ed to him for neglecting them, since strict 
justice only requires that botanists should 
acknowledge and adopt whs^t has been 
published before the period or date of 
their own works, or such unpublished dis- 
coveries as may be communicated to 
them for publication. 

Among other phenogamous genera 
emitted by Pursh, the following may de- 
serve attention, Acanthus, Chrysophyllum, 
Peucedanum, Ca^sine, Aretia, Lantana, 
ifc, mentioned by Robin in his Flore 
Ijouisianaise, Paris, 1807; a work with 
which he appears to be totally unac- 
quainted : a synoptical compendium of it 
bas lately been published in New-York, 
in which 30 new genera, and nearly 200 
new species unknown to Pursh, hav^ been 
established by Rafinesque. 

Moreover, the new genera DiphryUum, 
Phyllepidum, Shultzia, Odonectis, Tso- 
tria, Kc. and Purshia, dedicated to 
hin^self ! ! published by C. S. Rafinesque 
in the Medical Repository of New- York, 
1808, No. 44, of which Mr. Pursh must 
have had knowledge, and has wilfully 
omitted for some purpose which can on- 
ly be guessed at. He has introduced in 
bis Flora many of the naturalized plants, 
which form an important feature in the 
botany of every country, but has omit- 
ted as many more, since he has neglected 



the following naturalized genera ! PhyU 
Urea, Syringa, Borrago, Arctium, Vest" 
caria, Symphytum, Hyax^irdhus, Jsltgdla^ 
Adonis, lUmerocedlis, Anethum, Molu- 
cella,Althea, Tragopogon, Scabiosa, Calen- 
dula, Spinacia, Cucurbita, Celosiof &lc. 
and many more, most of which are 
enumerated by Rafinesque, in a disser- 
tation on the naturalized plants of the 
U. S. in the Medical Repository, for 
1811, No. 56. The following genera 
which had been naturalized, but of 
which some species have since been 
found really native, have also been ne- 
glected ! Spartium, Lolium, JspydagOf 
Brassica, &.c. 

If therefore nearly 100 phenogamous 
genera really found within our territory 
are omitted and neglected by Mr. Pursh, 
we may easily conjecture how many 
species must be in the same predicament. 
Upon a slight research, it appears that he 
has neglected to notice more than 100 
species of well known plants, besides about 
60 new species described by Mr. Rafi- 
nesque, about 40 new species described 
by Messrs. Cutler, Brickell, Schcepf, 
Bosc, Desvaux, Bartram, fcc. about 200 
new species of the Flora of Lousiana, 
and more than 200 new species noticed 
by Dr. Muhlenberg, making together an 
aggregate number of above 600 phenoga- 
mous species known or published pre- 
vious to 1814. To which might be ad- 
ded, many more discovered, previous to 
that period, by Messrs. Elliot, Leconte, 
Bradbury, Eddy, Torrey, Rafinesque, 
Whitlow, Baldwin, Collins, 8ic. but not 
yet published. 

It is hardly to be supposed that he was 
ignorant of so many additions to Ameri- 
can Botany, of which a great proportion 
had been published in New-York, while 
he was in that city or its neighbourhood, 
and some published or republished in 
Paris! for mstance the new genera and 
species of Mr. Rafinesque after bein^ 
published in New- York in the Medicd 
Repository, were afterwards printed in the 
first volume of the journal of Botany, by 
Desvaux, in Paris ! Those omissions are 
therefore unaccountable, unless we sup- 
pose that Mr. Pursh has omitted them 
m order to set off with more advantage 
his own discoveries, or rather to hide 
those which he has copied or stolen from 
them, that he might not be compelled to 
disclose the sources from which he do- 
rived such plagaries. 

We are sorry to be compelled to tax 
this author with such despicable motives ; 
but we do not perceive any other to 
which it might be ascribed, Suid we have 
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abundant proofs that he has concealed 
circumstances relating to some of the 
new plants, which he has taken the liber- 
ty to describe as his own, while he knew 
well, that the first discovery, and even 
publication did not belong to h im ] he has 
even in some instances dared to publish 
them again under the very same names 
given them by the original discoverers, 
while sometimes he has concealed his pil- 
ferings under different names. 

It will be necessary to notice such of 
those daring attempts as we have been 
able to (K tect 

The Drostra JUif&rmis was discovered 
in 1802 by C. S. Jlafinesque in a journey 
to the sea-shore of New-Jersey, in com- 
pany with Col. Thomas Forrest, com- 
municated in 1803 to Dr. Muhlenberg, 
to Mr. Hamilton, to whom Mr. Pursh 
was then gardener, and to Mr. Pursh 
himself, and published in 1808 in the Me- 
dical Repository, in 1809 in the Journal of 
Botany, &,c. nevertheless, Mr. Pursh in- 
troduces it in his Flora, in 1814 ! as a new 
species, under the same name, stating 
that he had discovered it in the same 
place, near Tuckerton, in 1 805 ! and 
without noticing in the least the above 
circumstances. A plate of that plant, en- 
graved by said Rafinesque, and intended 
to form a part of a selection of rare Ame- 
rican plants, had been sent in 1808 to Dr. 
Mitchill of New-York, and is now depo- 
sited in the Lyceum of natural history of 
N. Y. together with many other plates of 
new plants. 

Dr. Eddy of New- York, published in 
1807, in the Medical Repository of N. Y. 
a catalogue of the plants of Plandome on 
Long-Island, where he characterizes a 
new species of Gerardia, which he caUs 
G. glauca ; Mr. Pursh seven years after- 
waras describes the same plant, under 
the name of Gerardia querdfolia, with- 
out noticing at all the lormer name and 
claim of Dr. Eddy ; but he does not 
omit to state that he has ascertained this 
plant to be the same as the Rhinanthus 
virginicus of Linneus, although it is a 
real Gerardia, 

In Sx\ excursion to New- Jersey made 
by Dr. Eddy, Mr. Leconte, and Mr. 
Pursh, a very rare new species of Schizea 
was discovered by Dr. Eddy ; Mr. Pursh 
did not find a single specimen ; but one 
was lent to him, with a positive injunc- 
tion that Dr. Eddy meant to publish that 
species : however Mr. Pursh nas publish- 
ed it under the name of Shizea pusiUa as 
his own discovery. 

From the above instances some idea 
may be formed of Mr. Pursk's delicacy 



and liberality ; it might be t«diomi to en- 
ter at length on the particulars of eacl» 
pilfering he is guilty oi; we shall there- 
fore forbear to dwell on them, but shaU 
merely enumerate them. 

The Ceanothus hefbaceus of Rafinesque^ 
Med. Rep. has been descrilied by him as 
a new species under the name of C. pC" 
rennis. 

The AscUjnas viridiflora of Raf. Med. 
Rep. has been given as a new species by 
Purbh under the same identical name ! 

The MUum tr\florum of Raf. Med. 
Rep. is likewise described, under the 
same name, as his own discovery ! 

The JUisma subcordata of Raf. Med. 
Rep! is the JUisma trivialis of this Flora ! 

The PhemeranthvLs itrdifolius^ a new 
genus mentioned by Rafinesque in his 
observations on American botany, Med. 
Rep. 1811, and completely described ia 
1814 in the Mirror of Sciences, has been 
named Talinuni teretifolium by PUrsh, 
although it differs from Talinum (or ra- 
ther Talinium) by having a calyx diphyl- 
lous, and only one stigma ! 

The Chironia ^mana of Raf. Med. 
Rep. has been named Sahbattia stellaria^ 
without ri ftrence to the former name. 

The Gerardia maritima of Raf. in Med. 
Rep. is stated to be a variety crassifoli<t 
of G. purpurea, but without reference. 

The Tsotria medtoloides of Raf. in 
Med. Rep. is introduced as a N. Sp. of 
Arethusa riiedeoloides, without reference, 
&c. 

The errors, misnomers, and blunders^ 
scattered through the whole work, are 
numberless^ and it is sometimes very 
diificult to perceive or detect them ; 
some of them are copied from aulhors 
of some respectability, which render 
them still more dangerous, as botanists 
of a common stamp are very easily led 
to believe, that what is adopted by an 
eminent author, cannot be erroneous, 
errors are therefore followed by the crowd 
of copists and compilers, without ex- 
ercising any criticism. It would be weU 
if such authors would read at least the 
philoaophia and critica botanica of Lin- 
neus, which is the spelling-book of bo- 
tany ; but it is much to be doubted 
whether }Ir. Pursh ever read it, when 
he has given to one of his new genera 
the abominable name of Ammyrsine^ 
which is obviously erroneous, for three 
different reasons, according to the rules 
established by Linneus himself. 1st. 
That name contains the linnean generic 
name of Myrsine entire, with the addition 
of a syllable. 2d. It might be conceived 
to be a compound of two old generiifr 
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naknes AnvM and Myrsine, Sd. The good 
name of LewphyUum had been given to 
it previously by Persoon, as a subgenus 
td be sure, but it is a Linnean rule that 
when a subgenus must become a genus 
its name must be retained if good ; it 
may be changed only when it is itself er- 
roneous ; but to change a good name 
into a bad one is the most absurd teme- 
rity. Yet such absurdity has claimed 
the preference of Mr. Pursh ; we would 
advise him therefore, as well as those 
who may be inclined to follow his autho- 
rity, to go to school, and begin to spell 
botany, as school boys do their letters. 

As this Flora may unfortunately be- 
come the manual of our botanists, it 
win be needful to point out some of the 
most glaring errors adopted or intro- 
duced therein ; we shall therefore at- 
tempt to survey them regularly through- 
out the work, following its own arrange- 
ment, and adding occasional observa- 
tions. 

1. Zostera marina^ Pursh, is a differ- 
ent species Z. Stenophylla, Raf. 
^ 2. Caidinia ought to be spelt Cavo- 
Unia, from Cavolini, to whom that genus 
was dedicated, as Befaria ought to be 
Bejaria, 

S. Only 3 species of CaUitriche are enu- 
merated ; 10 at least exist in the Atlan- 
tick States only, 8 of which were des- 
cribed in a Monography of the genus, 
sent by C. S. Rafinesque, and read be- 
fore the Linnean Society of London 2 
or 3 years Before 1814. 

4. OniuSf adopted on the authority of 
l*ersoon, contrary to linnean rules, simi- 
lar to Comus, &c. ought to be Manna- 
phorus, 

5. Catalpa, Jussieu, is in a similar 
predicament, respecting the genus Talpa; 
it ought to be altered to Caialmum, as 
Talinum containing lAnum, snould be 
Talinium. 

6. Veronica ScuteUata, Pursh, is differ- 
ent from tlie species of Linneus and Eu- 
rope: r. Uliginosa, Raf. 

7. His GraMola aurea had been called 
G. lutea by Raf. in Med. Rep. 

8. The Heteranthera was named by 
Biiiz and Pavon, in the Flora Peruviana ; 
Beauvais's name, Heterandray is a better 
one. The H. graminea and H. limosa 
belong to a different genus, the Schollera 
of Schreber, anterior to Leptanthus, 
mx, 

, 9. His Serpicida occidentalis is a dis- 
tinct genus, the name of Mx. Etodea being 
jonsimilar to Elodea of Adanson, must 

changed to P^i/o^ria. 

10. He has adopted the generic im- 



provements of Vahl in the tribe of Cola- 
mariaf and he has adopted the genus 
Miegea of Persoon in preference to w^n- 
dinariOf Mx. which is right ; but he has 
kept the genus Orizopsis of Mx. equally 
bad, instead of the name of DUepwum 
into which Raf. had changed it, in Med- 
Repos. Obs. on Amer. Botany, since the 
DUepyrum of Michaux is the Muhlm-* 
bergia of Schreber, Pursh, &c. 

11. His Milium amphicarpon must 
'gvDbably form a new genus Amphicarpon^ 

12. He has followed Wildenow, in 
uniting the genus Cinna, L. with Agros- 
tis, but those genera are totally distinct 

13. The Mopecurus carolinianus^ of 
Walter, appears to be different from the 
A, suharistaius of Mich, to which P. 
unites it. 

14. Holcus fragrans belongs to a pe- 
culiar genus Dimesiaf Raf. together with 
H. monticola of Bigelow. 

1 >. 'The species of Uniola, with 3 
Stamina, such as U. panicvlata, must 
form a peculiar genus THsiola, 

16. And the Festuca diandra^ the 
genus Diarina, Raf. Obs. in Med, Rep. 

17. Likewise the Veonica mrginicoy 
together with the species of that genus 
having tubular corollas, must form the 
^nus CaUistachya Raf. Obs. in Med. 

18. He has named a new species of 
Veronica, discovered by ' Lewis and 
Clarke. V, Reniformis, while Rafinesque 
had given the same name to another 
new species, therefore this second spe- 
cies must be called F. missurtca, 
Fl. Miss. 

19. He follows the wrong example of 
Persoon in uniting the genus Stipulicida, 
Mx. Tiith Polycarpon, 

20. He adopts the erroneous generic 
name of Centaurella, Mx. instead of Bar- 
tonia, Wild, while Bartonia is an ante- 
rior name, and Centaurdla is contrary to 
the linnean rational rules of momencla- 
ture, being derived from Centaurea an 
anterior genus. We find the greatest 
confusion introduced respecting those 
two names ; Persoon has adopted both 
names as distinct genera ! only changing 
Centaurdla into Centaurium, which is 
equally bad ; while Messrs. Pursh, Nut- 
tall and Sims have given the name of 
Bartonia to another new genus. The 
best means of correcting those blunders, 
is to leave the name of Bartonia to the 
genus to which it was first applied, an- 
nulling altogether the erroneous name s o 
CentaureUa and Centaurium, and givini^ 
to the new Barionia the name of 
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iaUcB^ from one of its discoverers : this 
has been done by Rafinesque ' in his 
Honda miasurica yet in manuscript, and 
we invite all the American botanists 
to accedp thereto, instead of adopting 
and propagating blunders. 

21. He unites the genus Isnardia with 
Ludwigia, while he ought rather to have 
united all the species of Ludwigia with- 
«ut petals, to the genus Isnardia. 

2^. His Viscum Jiaveaceua is not such a 
species, but probably the V. leucarpum 
of Raf. in Flora Ludoviciana. 

29. ELeagnus is changed in Eleagrua, 
\?hich is right. 

24. Hippophae argerUta does not be- 
long to that genus, having the flowers as 
in EleagriiSy and the fruit as in Hippo- 
phae ; it has been made a new genus, 
and called Lepargyrea by Rafinesque in 
riorula Missurica. 

25. The lUx canadenaia of Michaux 
and Pursh, is certainly not an i2ex, it 
does not even belong to the same natural 
femily ; but has more affinity with Kham- 
mua. It must form a new genus, which 
Rafinesque has called JVemoparUhtta, in 
liis Report to the Lyceum, and in his 
Decades of New American genera of 
Plants. 

26. The Ilex rm^rainitea of Pursh is 
likewise a jjeculiar genus, but of the fa- 
mily Hexidia ; Rafniesque has called it 
Pachisiima, 

27. Potaniogeton nalana of Pursh is 
not the Linnean,nor European species; 
the same is the case with many other 
species of that genus ; see an account of 
the American species by Rafinesque in 
Med. Repos. 1811. 

28. He has adopted the incorrect name 
of Onoamodium, Mx. which is derived 
from Onoama, a previous genus, and was 
altered into Oamodium by Raf. in Obs. 
Med. Rep. 

29. He has followed Salisbury in unit- 
ing the G. Pyxidanthera, Mx. to Diapen- 
sia ; but they are evidently two distinct 
genera of the same natural family. 

SO. The Solanum heterandrum of Nut- 
tall and Pursh must form a conspicuous 
and peculiar genus, to which Rafinesque 
gives the name of Ceraw/Aera, Decades of 
N.G. 

31. Samolus valerandi of Pursh, or the 
American species, is different from the 
European, Kaf. calls it parviflorua, 

32. Ceanothua perennis is C. herbaceua 
RaL Med. Rep. 



33. He has very wrongly united the 
genus Ampelopaia of Michaux, to Cia» 
am, L. 

. 34. He has united the Viola rotundi' 
folia of Michaux, to his Viola Clandea' 
Una, while they are totally different. 

35. His Viola bicolor is the V. tenella of 
Raf. Obs. in Med. Rep. where it is only 
mentioned, but not described, owing to 
Dr. Muhlenberg's insisting at the time on 
considering it as a variety of V. arvenaia, 
but in 1814, he has adopted the spedea , 
and name of Mr. Rafinesque in his gene* 
ral Catalogue ! 

36. In adopting the good name HamU" 
tonia, Wild, instead of Pyrvlaria, Mx. 
he might have quoted as a synonyme 
Calinux, Raf. Obs. in M. R. 

37. Asdepias viridifora was discover- 
ed, named, and described by Rafinesque, 
and Muhlenberg, before Pursh. 

38. *^sclepiaapediceUatasind»^, mridiSf 
belong to a peculiar genus named Anthor 
notis, by BLaf, and Aceraiea^ by Elliot; 
the first name is rather more expressive 
and less objectionable. 

39. Mr. Pursh writes Gelaemium of 
Jussieu, Gdaeminum, probably from 
Catesby ; but Jussieu's alteration is very 
proper to distinguish it in sound from 
Jaaminum : why has he not quoted as 
synonymous, Jefferaonia^ of Brickell? 
in Med. Rep, 

40. He has united the Gentiana cates* 
hei, of Walter, to the G. aaponaria^ 
while they are very different species, as 
was proved by Dr. Macbride, in a com- 
munication to the Lyceum of Nat. His- 
tory of New -York : they both belong to 
the genus Ctdlera, Raf. as well as 0. 
oderotenca, 

41. ' Hydrocotyle reniformia, of Walter, 
is also wrongly united with H, repanda. 

42. He unites the genus Myrrhia, Mx. 
with Cherophyllum ; the Ch. daytoni of 
Persoon is however made a Scandix 
by Muhlenberg ! which proves that it be- 
longs to neither genera, but Myrrhia haj)- 
pens to be erroneous also, by being simi- 
lar to Amyria, a previous genus, whence 
several names have been proposed for it, 

' Waahingtonia, Osinorhiza, GonaQierua; 
but these are not yet published ; the se- 
cond is perhaps the best 

43. His Atriplex hdlimuay A, laciniaia^ 
A, ha^tata, are different from the Euro- 
pean species, and have been called A. haU' 
woidea, A, mucronak^ and A. dioica by 
Rafinesque. 

C. s.^. 
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Art. 8. RepoH of Cases argued and deiemdntd in circuit cmari f/tht Umied 
StaUafor the first CHrcuit, By John CtallisoNi GounseUorat Law, Vol. £> pp. 

596. 

WE are happy to announce th6 con- of the property on bail or stipulation to 
tinuation of this useful collectibfi of abide the event of the cause ; questions of 
reports, containing the decisions of the proprietary interest and forfeiture of neu- 
Hon. Joseph Story, in the circuit court tralitjr on account of maid fide conduct : 
for the first circuit, including the States liability of prize goods to duties, ana 
of New-Hampshire, Massachusetts, and mode of collecting them ; the mode of 
Rhode-Island, for the years 1814 and compellins captors to proceed to adjudi- 
1815. This learned judge is distinguish- cation, and their responsibility in case the 
ed for his genius, industry, and attain- property is lost or spoliated ; the nature 
ments, and for the ardent zeal and enthu- of contraband, and the penalty for carry- 
siasm with which he cultivates the field ing it ; the doctrine of domicil ; of ran- 
of iurisprudence ; and a faithful record soms; and the extent and nature of th6 
of his labours on the circuit, where a jurisdiction of the priae court. The de- 
ereat variety of important causes are final- cisions in these cases have either been so 
Xj disposed of, must be proportionably satisfactory to the bar that no appeal has 
interesting to the profession. Mr. Galli- been entered, or they have been confirm- 
son, the reporter, nas confined himself to ed ^pon appeal, by the supreme court, 
the task otgiving the arguments of coun- with the exception of a single case involv- 
cil, and the judgments of the court ; it ing a question of fact arismg out of con- 
would have been a work of supereroga- flicting testimony. Among the judgments 
tion to have added notes to decisions, appealed from, and confirmed by the ari- 
where all the resources that could be peiate tribunal are, that of the Invificiblc, 
drawn from authorities are already ex- (p. *9.) in which it was determined that 
hausted, and every iilustration that could the trial of prizes belongs exclusively t9 
be derived from elementary learning has the courts of the captor's countiy, and 
been bestowed on the cases determined, that no neutral nation can at all uit«rfere 
Indeed we are quite sure that there is not therein, either by a proceeding against 
io any English nook of reports, before or the captured property, or the commit- 
since Lorn Mansfield's time, so rich a sioned cruizer,on thecomplamtofitsown 
collection of decisions in every branch of citizens, or of foreigners: a case of great 
law, and one from which the student or importance in principle, and of daily ap- 
tbe practitioner may gather so much use- plication, (affirmed m ihe Sup. Co. Fel^. 
ful mformation. The multiplication of T. 1816, 1 H^heat. R,) ih&t of the George, 
reports would cease to be lamented as an (p. 249,) a question of collusive capture, 
evil to the science of the law, H they where it was difficult to unravel tlie close- 
were all of the character of the work be- ly woven web of fraud by which a trade 
fore us. with the enemy was to be covered under 
In the law of prize it settles the most the guise of hostile capture ; (affirmed in 
important principles and rules of prize theSup.Co.Feb.T.1817.« ^eai.jR.282.) 
practice ; a subject of very great interest, that of the Commereen, (p. 261.) in which 
and which, had it not been for the expe- the long contested question between belfi- 
rience acquired in the late war, would j^erants and neutrals, whether in any, and 
have remained in that darkness and ob- m what cases, provisions, become contra- 
scurity in which it seems to have been band, by the law of nations (independent 
the sedulous study of tlie practitioners at of treaties) was settled ; and the penalty 
Doctors Commons to involve it. of confiscation was applied to provisions 
Among the principles settled in the destined to the allied army in ^ain dur 
present volume are the whole doctrine ing the late war, although Spain was 
respecting joint captures, and the pro- neutral as between the United States and 
portions m which the capturing crew are Great Britain ; (affirmed in the Sup. Co. 
to shaie ; the responsibility and duties of Feb. T. 1816, 1 fVheat 382.) The princi- 
prize agents ; the presumptions and tes- pie of this last case does nqt, as seems to 
timony applicable to cases of collusive be intimated in the review of the first 
capture; the custody and care of the volume of WhtaUnCs Reports^ (North 
prize papers, and the mode of conducting American Review, vol. 5, No. 1, p. 1 14.) 
the preliminary examinations; the gene- involve a recognition of the g ritMi doc- 
ral rules of evidence, and in what casea trine which interdicts in WMfi^ 
liirther proof is admlssable ; the deliveiry trade not open in time 
Voim u.— No. im. V t5 C"^^ri]t> 
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Comrneroen, the proVisiond were exported 
by the special permission of the British 
government for the supply of their army 
in Spain, and the principle on which 
freight was refused, is very distinguisha- 
ble from that of the rvleof 1756, and is 
rather to be referred to that by which a 
licensed trade is rendered illegal, or to 
that by which the confiscation of the ve- 
hicle of enemy's despatches, &,c. is jus- 
tified. The voyage was illegal both on ac- 
count of the contraband, and the adop- 
tion of the enemy's character, and iden- 
tification, with his interests by transport- 
ing supplies to his army under his spe- 
cial permission. . It was perfectly imma- 
terial to the decision of the cause whether 
the exportation of grain from Ireland to 
Spain was or was not permitted in time 
oi peace. In the case of the San Jose In- 
diano (p. 268.) it is determined that if a 
house of trade, established in tlie enemy's 
country, ship goods, on their own account, 
to one of the partners who is domiciled 
in a neutral country, the whole is con- 
demnable as prize ; but if the shipment 
be made by order of a partner, for his 
separate account and risk, it is not liable 
to condemnation. (This rule affirmed in 
the Sup. Co. Feb. T. 1816, in the case of 
the Antonia Johanna, 1 Wheat, R,) In 
ike Arabella and the Ma^etra, (p. 368.) 
tile doctrine that the prize court may 
condemn property lying in a neutral port, 
which had been before laid down by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in 
Hudson vs. Guestier, 4 Cranch, 293, 6 
Cranchj 281, {though previously denied 
by the Supreme Court of this State, in 
Depuyster vs. Wheelright, 1 Johns, R, 
471,) was reviewed, and sanctioned upon 
the footing of authority, upon the legis- 
lative will as expressed in the prize act, 
and upon the principles of public law. 
A case was argued at the last term of 
the Supreme Court of New-York, in 
which the validity of such a condemna- 
tion came again in question ; and that 
learned tribunal will doubtless see the 

Sropriety and wisdom of conforming its 
ecision to the prize law as laid down by 
the highest court of the country, for the 
very same reason that this court regard 
as authoritative the decisions of the State 
courts on questions of Ideal law ; because 
they form a rule of property, which 
ought not to be disturbed, and which can- 
not be shaken without great inconve- 
nience and mischief. A aiflferent course 
might be attended with this awkward re- 
sult, that a condemnation in the District, 
Circuit, and Supreme Courts of the Uni- 
ted States, might he rerevBed in a State 
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court in an action oftroter ! For ifthie 
prize court has no jurisdiction the exceptio 
rei judicata: would not apply. Besides 
the prize practice of all Europe authorizes 
such a condemnation. 

The principles of prize law are by no 
means, as some suppose, applicable only 
in time of war, and to the concerns of na- 
tions actually engaged in the conflict. 
They are directly useful for a long time 
after peace is restored in settling various 
questions of maritime and commerciiil 
law which arise during the war, and they 
at all times reflect light on the investiga- 
tions of those who delight in tracing the 
analogies of law. But the value of the 
present volume does by no means depend 
solely on the prize cases it contains. It 
embraces a variety of interesting deci- 
sions in commercial, chancery, and com- 
mon law, illustrated by elementary learn* 
ing and sound juridicial logic. 

Among these is a most elaborate opi- 
nion upon the prize, instance, and crimi* 
nal jurisdiction of the admiralty ; an opi- 
nion, which is a monument of the learn- 
ing, industry, and talents of the judge, 
which may fairly challenge comparison 
with any thing that the annals of Euro- 
pean jurisprudence can boast. In this 
able and admirable opinion, it is main- 
tained b V a most conclusive train of rea- 
soning tnat the original, rightful jurisdic- 
tion of the instance court of admiralty 
extends over all torts committed on the 
high seas, and to every species of mari- 
time contract, including policies of insu- 
rance ; and that all the exceptions to this 
ample jurisdiction, which the courts of 
common law in England have enforced 
with the terrors of prohibition, have been 
mere usurpations of power over weak- 
ness. This doctrine has been incidental- 
ly confirmed by the Supreme Court of 
the U. S. in Martin vs. Hunter, X Wheat. 
and is followed in practice by all the Dis- 
trict Courts from Maine to New- York, in- 
clusive ; in which courts, suits by mate- 
rial men for supplies for vessels in the 
port where they belong, and hypotheca- 
tions at home, and suits by the master for 
wages, are daily entertained by proceed- 
ing in rem or in personam to the gi*eat con- 
venience of commerce. 

The position that such is the rightful 
extent of the jurisdiction of the admiralty 
is supported; 1st. by historical analogies^ 
showing that such has been its jurisdiction 
in every maritime country m Europe^ 
from time immemorial, and still remains, 
except in England only. Even in Scotland 
the admiralty takes cognizance of all 
znaritime contracts and torts whatsoever; 
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and in the late volumes of Dow^s Reports 

in Parliament, there are. several insur- 
ance causes appealed to the house of 
lords, from the court of session in Scot- 
land, originally brought in the admiralty 
court of that country ; 2d. by the anti- 
quities of the admiralty, all proving that 
such was its original and rightftil juris- 
diction ; Sd. the authorities cited by 
Lord Coke in the 4th inst. 134, to nar- 
row down the admiralty jurisdiction, 
are reviewed and analyzed in a mas- 
terly manner; and it is most satisfactorily 
shown that they do not support the 
ground taken by that disingenous and 
illiberal enemy of everj^ jurisdiction but 
his own ; 4tb. it is considered what effect 
the statutes of Richard II. and Henry IV. 
were intended to have in restraining the 
ancient jurisdiction of the admiralty, and 
it is proved that the construction of these 
statutes, by the courts of common law, is 
erroneous, absurd, and inconsistent with 
the fragments of jurisdiction which they 
still permit, the admiralty to exercise, 
{e. g. suits for mariners wages,) and that 
it is wholly irreconcileable with their ex- 
position of the statutes ; 5th. the extent 
of the admiralty jurisdiction is inferred 
from the concession of the common law 
judges themselves, in the solemn agree- 
ments of 1575 and 16S2, most amply ad- 
mitting and confirming the jurisdiction 
claimed by the admiralty ; 6th. the grant 
in our constitution to the judiciary of the 
United States, of jurisdiction over " all 
cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdic- 
tion," is expounded to refer, not to the 
admiralty jurisdiction, as acknowledged 
by the courts of common law in Eng- 
iHnd at the commencement of the Ame- 
rican revolution, or at the time of the 
emigration of our ancestors; but either 
as acknowledged and exercised in the 
United States, at the declaration of inde- 
pendence, or, to the ancient and primi- 
tive jurisdiction of the admiralty of Eng- 
land, by virtue of its original organiza- 
tion. It is shown in the opinion that the 
admiralty courts, in these then colonies, 
exercised jurisdiction over all maritime 
torts and contracts ; and the supposition 
that the tenns " admiralty and maritime 
jurisdiction," intended by the framers of 
the constitution to refer to the rightful 
jurisdiction of the English admiralty, re- 
ceives strong countenance from the his- 
torical analogy between the original or- 
panization of that court in England and 
in France, and indeed in all the maritime 
countries of Europe. 

In France the courts of admiralty have 
jurisdiction of all maritime contracts 
and torts, as they formerly had in 



England. Tn both countries these courts 
are branches which have sprung from 
that ancient and venerable stock, the of- 
fice of Admiral, which occupies so great a 
portion of the military and political his- 
tory of th^ two countries.' The etymo- 
loger of the word serves to indicate thei 
origin of the office, and the epoch when it 
was introduced into the maritime coun- 
tries of Europe. The word Admiral, or 
Ammiral, is unquestionably derived frond 
the Arabic word emir or amira, signify- 
ing a general officer or commander in 
chief, aominum vet prrefedum*. In the 
time of the crusades, by means of which 
so many oriental institutions and usages 
were brought into the west of Europe, it 
was introduced into France as the title 
of a commander in chief of land or sea 
forces ; for it was indifferently applied t9 
either. Accordingly, we find that the 
office, with that title, was unknown until 
the third dynasty of French kings, under 
Charles IV. about the end of the thir- 
teenth century, and made its appearance 
in England about the same period, in the 
reign of Edward I.f After the term 
thus came to be exclusively applied to 
the commander in chief of marine forces, 
the station was filled in France with 
several illustrious characters, and in the 
scale of civil and military dignities, rank- 
ed immediately after the office of con- 
stable. Among these, history distin- 
guishes Gaspard de Coligny, the virtuous 
chief of theProtestant party, in the civil 
wars which desolated France under the 
successors of Francis I. ; and Henri de 
Montmorency, a leader of the Catholic 
faction, who resigned this office into the 
hands of Louis XIII. in 1626, by whom 
it was suppressed, and that of Grand 
Master, Chief, and Superintendent Ge- 
neral of the navigation and commerce 
pf France, created in favour of his mi- 
nister. Cardinal Richelieu. The civil 
and military functions of this office were 
thus separated until 1669, when Louis 
XrV. revived it under the ancient title of 
Admiral, though with a considerable di- 
minution of its former power and splen- 
dour. But whatever might hare been its 
political and military authority, atrarious 
periods of French history, from the time 
of its first establishment, it is certain, 
that, both before its suppression by the 
artful policy of Richelieu, in order to 
strengthen the power o f the crown, and 

• Milton w iten the word tha»— ^ 

« As when the mart of some taU JAmraZ." 

ParadueLosf. 
H sijrnlfics, hi Arabic, : thus Jl Emir, by A 
Meht change, became Ammiral. 

dp. and Adm. Lew. 23. 
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after its renoTaflon by Louis XIV. the 
personage who filled this high office had 
jurisdiction, either by himself or his lieu- 
tenants and delegates, of all ndaritime 
torts, and all contracts of a maritime 
nature. 

Such are the history and attributes of 
this office in France. In England it sub- 
sisted with the same title until the reign 
of Charles II. when it was filled by his 
brother the duke of York, (aftenvards 
James II.) but he being excluded from 
office, as a Catholic, by the test act, in 
1673, it was executed by commissioners, 
with the same power and authority as 
belonged to the Lord High Admiral. 
During the reign of William II. it was 
conferred on the earl of Pembroke ; and 
in that of Anne upon Prince George of 
Denmark, her husband ; but, since the 
accession of the House of Hanover, the 
office has been rested in commissioners, 
who are styled the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty. But the king is said 
Still to hold, for certain purposes, the of- 
fice of High Admiral, in a capacity dis- 
tin^ishable from his regal character ; a 
distinction of practical importance in the 
law of ^rize, out immaterial to the pre- 
sent object The English court of ad- 
miralty is held before the Lord High Ad- 
miral, or his deputy, the judge of the 
High Court of Admiralty, who formerly 
held his place by patent from the Lord 
High Admiral, but who, since that of- 
fice has only existed in contemplation of 
law, holds it by a direct commission 
jfrom the crown. The High Court of 
Admiralty in Scotland is held before the 
delegate of the Hi^h Admiral, who may 
also name other inferior local deputies, 
and who is declared to be the king's jus- 
tice genera] upon the seas, or fresh 
water within flood and mark, and in all 
harbours and creeks, and whose juris- 
diction ex^ds to all maritime causes.} 
The Tice admiralty courts in the colonies 
and other foreign dominions of Great 
Britain, are constituted, and tiieir judges 
appointed by the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty. 

This conformity between the origin 
and history of the courts of admiralty in 
France and in Great Britain would there- 
fore seem to imply that their civil, crimi- 
nal, and prize jurisdiction, however it 
may have been shifted from its ancient 
foundations, must have been formerly 
the same. This supposition derives ad- 
ditional strength from the intimate con- 
nexion that subsists between the history 

tSBfo, Civ. and Mm, Lmm, 30. 
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of the two countries, blended together, 
as they were, by their original relation as 
provinces of the Roman empire, by the 
Norman conquest of England, and the in- 
vasion of France by the English kings, by 
the prevalence of the feudal system, the 
papal power and the spirit of the cru- 
saaes. 

It is therefore highly probable that the 
framers of ihe constitution, who were en- 
lightened and liberal minded men, select- 
ed the phrase, " causes of admiralty and 
maritime jurisdiction," as adapted to ex- 
press the amplitude of jurismction an- 
cientiy enjoyed by the English admiral- 
ty, and still possessed by it in France, m 
Scotland, and in the British colonies ; and 
tiiat they did not use it in the narrow 
sense it might convey to the ear of an 
English common lawyer. 

This probability is enhanced by con- 
sidering that the term " maritime" is su- 
peradded to " admiralty," as it would 
seem, ex industrial so as to embrace the 
whole extent of jurisdiction over all 
causes, civil and criminal, growing out of 
maritime commerce, similar to that en- 
joyed in all the maritime countries of Eu- 
rope by special tribunals, under the va- 
rious names of consular, maritime, com- 
mercial, or adnuralty courts. 

Among the subjects of a more general 
nature, which are discussed in this volume, 
is a very important question of constitu- 
tional, or public law, in the case of 7%e 
Society for Propagating the Go^el, Stc. 
vs. heeler ; in which, the local statute 
of New-Hampsliire, allowing to b^nd ,i'.U 
possessors of lands, recovered by suit, 
an indemnification for improvements 
made by them, was pronounced to be un- 
constitutional, so far as it operated retro- 
spectively. The case of Hatch vs. fThite^ 
(p. 152.) settles a principle which does not 
appear to have received a direct determi- 
nation in England ; it is, that, after the 
foreclosure of a mortgage, the mort^gee 
may still recover at law, upon the atten- 
dant bond or note, the deficiency of the 
mortgaged property to pay the debt due, 
calculatmg the value of such property at 
the time of the actual foreclosure. In the 
Jerusalem^ (p. 191.) it was determined 
that the courts of this country may take 
jurisdiction of personal actions between 
foreigners, when the person or property 
is w^ithin reach of the process of tne court, 
wherever the cause of action may have 
originated. The doctrine of res judicata 
is considered in Harvey vs. Richards^ (p. 
£16.) where it was decided that a decree 
of reversal, by a supreme court of pro- 
bate, of a de<;ree of distribution by an m- 
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ferlor court, is no bar to a subsequent suit 
by the same parties. In Payson vs. Coot- 
Hgt^ (p. 29S.) it was determined that a 
promise to accept a non-existing bill, then 
to a third person, who, upon me faith of 
such promise, takes it for a valuabe con- 
sideration, is in law an acceptance of such 
bill when drawn. Affirmed in the Sup. 
Co. Feb. T. 1817, 2 Wheat, R, 66. In 
the case of the Jerusalem^ (p. 345.) it was 
settled that a tradesman has a lien on a 
foreign ship, lying in one of our ports, 
for repairs made by him on the vessel, 
which is to be preferred to a bottomry 
bond, if the repairs appear to be indis- 
pensable ; and m the same case, (p. 483.) 
that a wharfinger has a lien on a foreign 
ship for warfage, but this will not be pre- 
ferred to a bottomry interest previously 
attaching, if the warfinger has made an 
express persona] contract with the ship 
owner- 

In this last case the court yielded to 
the weight of the common law authori- 
ties, by which, it has been adjudged that 
where the parties enter into a persona] 
contract for a specific sum, it is a dis- 
charge of tlie lien resulting by implication 
of law ; but at the same time the learned 
judge expressly referred the right hereaf- 
ter to review those authorities and to as- 
certain whether they are founded on any 
rational principle. It is to be desired 
that all our judges would manifest the 
same courage in tiirowing off the slavery 
of precedents, to which, by far too much 
influence has been allowed in judicial de- 
cisions in this country. Wherever such 
decisions form a rule of property, which 
cannot be altered without shaking titles 
acquired under the faith of the rule, and 
in the numerous cases where it is imma- 
terial what tlie rule is, so that it be fixed 
and kno^vn, precedents ought to be im- 
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plicitly folk>wed. But in all other cases, 
and where the lenslative will has not pre- 
scribed a rule of positive mstitution, or 
commercial usage created one, courts of 
justice ought no farther to be bound by 
the decisions of their predecessors tlian 
as they are conformable with the funda- 
mental principles of jurisprudence, or are 
coroUanes logically deduced fromtiiose 
principles. The law would then become 
a Science improveable like other scien- 
ces, by the exercise of cM the intellectual 
faculties, and not be dependant upon the 
merrwry alone ; so that he who can string 
together cases, by names and dates, is con- 
sidered a greater lawyer than Mansfield 
or p'Aguesseau, and a nisi prius didtum^ 
which may have been mistaken or mis- 
represent^, is put in the balance i^nst 
the scientific inductions of a Pothier, or a 
Jones. Nor would the abolition of this 
jurisprudence des arrets destroy the utili- 
ty of such books of reported dedsions as 
tiiat before us, which would not be con- 
sulted by mere cast-hunters only, but 
would be resorted to by the scientific 
la>vyer as a rich collection of reasonings, 
which may be applied to other anologi- 
ca| cases, and extended to the^ invention 
of new principles, or to the induction <*f 
new coroUaries from tfie same principles. 
The value of the work in tiiis respect is 
much increased by the free use which is 
made in it of that code of written recuon^ 
the civil law ; which fs an inexhaustible 
reservoir of equitable rules applicable to 
the ever varying circumstances of society, 
and does more honour to the Romans 
than all their victories and triumphs, and 
monuments; and by which, that won- 
derful people, though extinct as a martial 
state, still continue silently to rule the 
greater portion of the civilized world: 
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AMONG the many occurrences wor- 
thy of being considered as improve- 
ments in society, during the age in which 
"We live, is the association of respectable 
and competent individuals, for the com- 
munication and diffusion of useful know- 
ledge^ The Society for the Promotion of 
Arts, the Historical Society, and the 
Xdterary and Philosophical Society, have 
already distinguished themselves by their 
respective publications, whereby they 
^^e increased their own reputation, 
"^hile they have made valuable contri- 



butions to the common stock of infor- 
mation. 

The volume now before us comes 
from another quarter. It appears that 
during the summer of 1815, a number of 
the junior members of the medical pro- 
fession in the city of New- York formed 
themselves into a body, called the Phy- 
nco-Medical Society. The chief object 
of the association is to employ every exer- 
tion, jointly and severally, for making 
observations, collecting facts, institoting 
inquiriesy and offering written ess^p^^ 
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subjects of a professional nature, particu- 
larly as they occur in America. Tlie 
members are arranged into two classes, 
fellows and correspondents. Among the 
specified articles of research, the consti- 
tution enumerates memoirs on medicine 
and surgery ; the history of particular 
diseases,, with the best carative means ; 
a detailed account of cases, accompa- 
nied by reflections and inferences ; new 
facts m relation to the human body, 
|>hysiologically and anatomically ; adcu- 
tions to the cat-ilogue of medicines, and 
improvements in the modes of prepar- 
ing and applying them ; information de- 
rived from natural history, chemistry, 
and the auxiliary departments of science ; 
and, lastly, the discouragement of abuses 
in tlie study and practice of the profes- 
sion, and in tlic composition and use of 
remedies. 

Under this organization, the members 
have been so active, and have bestirred 
themselves with such diligence, that the 
present volume has been produced. 

We have carefully examined it. We 
find it a miscellany of interesting articles, 
some of which possess distinguished 
merit, others are very respectable, and 
none of them unworthy. The pieces do 
credit at once to the authors and to the 
committee of publication. From such a 
beginning much good may be antici- 
pated ; and we exhort the members to a 
steady perseverance in their original de- 
sign. 

It is time, however, that we should 
pniceed with the book. The first ar- 
ticle is a discourse, in the form of an in- 
tr<Kluction, by Elias Marks, M.D. on 
vhat he. calls "the Sophistication of 
Medical Theory." We are pleased with 
the mixture of learning, taste, and inge- 
nuity, which distinguishes this perform- 
ance from beginning to end. Yet we 
must be indulged in a few remarks. 

The author mentions truth as being 
•* ever one and the same." This is one 
of the dogmas of the schools which a 
mind as intelligent as his, ought to have 
discarded. Truth, as tlie acute and lo- 
gical John Home Tooke observes, is a 
word of nearly the same import, and of 
exactly the same origin with fro/A ; both 
being derived from tlie old verb trow* 
To " trow," or to " pledge one's troth,** 
meant simply a conscientious and sincere 
declaration of one's knowledge, persua- 
sion, or conviction, on a given subject It 
has reference merely to the sincerity and 
honesty of the individual's statement or 
declaration. If he is solemnly impressed 
with the reality or correctness of his 
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story, although he may be nnstaken, or 
labour under an error, he is nevertheless 
a true man. His integrity makes him 
true; an unintentional error does not de- 
stroy his truth. Truth being therefore 
merely a person's matured and discreet 
opinion, there may. be opposite and even 
contradictory truths, and this may, and 
indeed often does, happen, without any 
imputation on the honesty of the parties 
confronting each other. 

Let us take an illustration from the 
courts of law. There the witness U 
sworn to declare " the truth, the whole 
tmth, and nothing but the truth." Al- 
though the testimony of one witness 
should be directly adverse to that of 
another, yet, where both are fair and un- 
blemished, they are irut men, and speak 
the truth. So the judges consider tiiem ; 
for if they are upright and candid, how- 
ever they may differ, nobody charges 
them with falsehood, far less with per- 
jury. The juror's oath, in like manner, 
binds liim " to find a true verdict accord- 
ing to evidence." This signifies that the 
judgment he shall give on the matter 
befoi'e him, shall be deduced from tlie 
evidence, with all the ability and impar- 
tiality he can bestow upon it. Now, the 
juror may mistake the matter, and derive 
his conclusion from premises that are mis- 
conceived or erroneous. Where, how- 
ever, his intention is good and faithful, 
such error, though it may vitiate the 
verdict, does in no degree taint the juror's 
rectitude. 

In these instances, we cannot too much 
admire the sagacity that dictated tliese 
two forms of obligation, awakening tlie 
moral sense without ensnaring it ; and 
leaving room for amending unavoidable 
errors in witnesses and jurors, by new 
trials, without impugning tlie honesty of 
either. 

A man's truth being thus his sincere 
and candid opinion upon a subject viewed 
by the best light of opportunity and un- 
derstanding, there may be as many 
tiniths as there are honest minds. Neither 
the witness nor tlie juror is sworn to the 
fact, but only to the truth. To swear 
them to tlie former would be to ensnare 
tlieir consciences, while a due regard to 
tlie latter obliges a rational and account- 
able being to midce a full and just disclo- 
sure of all that he knows. And in this way^ 
the distinction between fact and truth is 
to be undei-stood and explained. We 
hope our logicians will hencefonvard 
cease to declaim on the " unity and same- 
ness" of truth. 
The author endeavours to state the 
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^stinction between Theory and Hypo- 
thesis. The former is the inference drawn 
by a reasoning mind from actual, real, or 
established premises. 'The latter is a prin- 
ciple assumed without any reasoning at 
all, or without logical data. Theory may 
be considered as ihe inductive process of 
the understanding ; hypothesis tlie syllo- 
gistic method. Theory travels in the hum- 
ble posteriori road from particulars to a 
general conclusion. Hypothesis drives 
along the high priori road, applying as- 
sumed rules to particular cases. Theory 
may he termed the logic of nature, hypo- 
thesis that of art. A skilful reasoner 
will understand the use of both instru- 
ments. They are both very powerful, 
and may be employed by turns, as cir- 
cumstances require. 

As to the reasoning faculty of man, 
there is an old and trite saying "that 
tiiere is reason in all tilings." In a de- 
bate before a delibera'.ive body, the sup- 
porters and the opposcrs of a motion 
have reason on their respective sides of 
the question. The like happens to the 
plaintiff and the defendant m the argu- 
ment of counsellors on an issue at law. 
In all the controversies which arise in a 
free country, the litigants are invariably 
reasoning and reasonable creatures. The 
important distinction among these cham- 
pions of reasoning is between those who 
reason well and those who reason ill. 
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that shall be displayed. We are gratified 
by the learning and taste which the dis- 
course before us evinces. The author 
seems perfectly aware that a knowledge 
of the Imdentia andjuvantia best becomes 
the clinical physician ; and tliat abstract 
science must yield the palm to practiced 
art. And in this we approve the good 
sense wliich tempers his erudition. 

In the notice . we take of the tracts 
wiiich follow the introductory discourse, 
we shall . unite conciseness with method, 
by placing them under a few heads or 
titles. 

I. Such as treat of endemic or epidemic 
diseases. 

Dr. Henry Fish has written " Remarks 
on the spotted fever as it prevailed at 
Hartford, Connecticut, in 1809." It ai>- 
pears to be a careful and judiciouc histcry 
of a distemper which has prevailed with 
distressing violence and mortality in our 
country witliin the last ten or twtiie 
years. 

We have been highly pleased with the 
"description of an epidemic influenza 
which prevailed in the northern and east- 
em ])arts of the United States, and more 
pailiculaj'ly as it appeared in the city of 
New-York in the autumn of 1815, by An- 
sel W. Ives, M. D." The reader will find 
it.a record of facts and remarks, instruc- 
tive to the historian, but more especially 

, - to the physician; and evincing thedih- 

The former majr be called rational men, gence with which the writer explored 



the latter reasoning men ; w^hile the one 
class proceeds logically from principles to 
consequences, the other is occupied mere- 

Sr in finding reasons for every thing they 
o or approve, or which they omit or 
eondemn. 

r Since therefore all men reason, they 
are divisible into the two classes of good 
and bad reasoners. We agree with Dr. 
M. that a frequent cause of error, is the 



every source of intelligence for himself. 

"An Essay on the Epidemic which pre- 
vailed in the northern division of the ar- 
my of the United States, during tlie au- 
tumn of 1812, and w inter of 1812, '^13, by 
J#.B. Whitridge, M. D." This is a com- 
munication to Dr. W. M. Ross, then a 
Hospital Surgeon, and contains a well- 
written and sensible -description of the 
disease wliich destroyed the troops, and 



fondness for generalizing, leading to the . an opinion on the causes, and the prefer- 



deduction of an universal result, hastily 
and prematurely, from partial considera- 
tions. 

When persons who undertake to em- 
body facts, to arrange objects, to record 
events, and to draw conclusions from the 
survey they have made, shall labour dili- 
gently, and wait patiently, there will be 
fewer mistakes and crudities brought 
ibrth. But as long as fancy shall be taken 
lor fact, and conceit be received for logic, 
visionary doctrines and imaginary notions 
•will from time to time be presented to the 
"world. For a season, they will attract 
attention or admiration ; but when their 
imposing novelty is past, they will yield 
to the next brilliant or captivating system 



able treatment of it. Bad police, a cold and 
damp atmosphere, intemperate eating 
and drinking, an abuse of ^\ hiskey, ali- 
ment scanty and sometimes unsound, and 
impure water, are enumerated among the 
agents of this miscliief, and they are on- 
ly a part of them. Besides the profes- 
sional view of the sub ject, the reader can- 
not fail to learn lioW, in time of war, new 
levies of soldiers are dreadfully cut down 
by sickness, while they are under, the 
operation of being habituated or season- 
ed to military life. 

II. Medical topography. 
" Observations on the climate and dis- 
eases of the- town of Deerfield, in the 
county of Franklin, and State of Massa- 
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chusettfl,by Dr. Stephen W. WUIiams." 
Chorographical accounts of particular re- 
gions ana districts are valuable portions 
of knowledge. They are the parts which 
by addition make up the whole. The 
modem term of Staiistice has been ap- 
plied to this subject, meaning thereby a 
description of a place in its actual condi- 
tion, or just as it is. The author refers to 
Dickenson's geographical, statistical, and 
historical view of the same town, as pub- 
lished before he wrote, and therefore 
limits himself more strictly to profession- 
al afiaurs. 

m. Botany. 

" An In<|uiry into the Botanical Histo- 
ry, Chenucal properties, and Medicinal 
qualities, of the Erigeron Canadense, by 
Cornelius E. DePuy, M. D," In this Me- 
moir theauthor has given an advantageous 
specimen of his talent for investigating 
and exploring a subject. He has select- 
ed a native plant : be has given a beauti- 
ful figure of it coloured from nature ; he 
has referred it to its place in botanical 
system ; he has investigated it chemical- 
ly ; and lastly he has laboured to find out 
its remedial powers. Its decoction ahd 
mfusion promise benefit to those who suf- 
fer diarrhoea. 

Botanical Description of the Tillcea 
connata and Limosella subulata. By 
Bfilyes, M.D." 

This is the history and description of 
two small aquatic plants, discovered by 
Professor Ives on tne banks of the river 
Hoiisatonick, and, about the same time, 
by Mr. Nuttall, on those of the Delaware, 
lliese discoveries and descriptions evince 
the nicety and exactness to which bo- 
tanical research has arrived among us.* 
rV. Surgery, 

•* Case of gunshot wound in Major 
General Ripley. By E. L. Allen, Surgeon 
in the U. S. Infantry." The writer relates 
the accident which befell that brave of- 
ficer, at the sortie from Fort Erie, Sep- 
tember 17, 1814. He recovered from a 
wound hj a musket ball, which pene- 
trated ma neck from side to side. 
It entered on the right, an inch and a 
half below the angle of the jaw, opposite 
tile thyroid cartilage. It carried away 
the anterior edge of the stemocleido- 
mastoideus muscle, exposing the carotid 
artery, passing across the neck, and in- 
juring in its course the lower extremity of 
the pharynx; after which it went out 
hehind the left mastoid muscle and ca- 
rotid, lower than the place of entry* 
The carotids, larynx, and spine escslped. 
The ball must have passed near the left 
vertebral artery, ana the author thinks^ 



from its direction and the tonsequeQt 
symptoms, did severe iniury to the cer- 
vical nerves. At the end of six montha 
the patient had recovered from every bad 
symptom. But his arms were exqui* 
sitely sensible to atmospheric changes, 
and there was a stiffness of the neck» 

" Memoir on the subsequent treatment of 
the head, illustrdti^d by cases, by Valen- 
tine Mott, M. D." The author shows in 
this able and perspicuous paper, that the 
practice of dressing the head after severe 
injuries or surgical operations, on the 
fourth or fifth day, is improper; and 
that, as a general rule, the head, ajSter 
such accidents, ought not to be dressed 
before the fourteenth, or even the six- 
teenth day fi'om the tinae of the accident. 
The excellence of this appears by three 
cases,wherein the head, alter violent inju- 
ries and ^eat operations, was left to its 
original dressings until the fifteenth, and 
even the sixteenth day after their appfi- 
cation. 

^ Case of Carotid Aneurism^ cured by 
an operation, by Wright Post, M. D.** 

This is an instance of this formidable 
operation successfully performed. The 
patient was a woman thirty-two years 
old, who had perceived the tumour to be 
growing for about four years. It havi^ 
been decided, in a consultation of suf* 
geons, that tying the artery between the 
heart and the tumour, afforded the onfy 
reasonable prospect of cure, the opera- 
tion was performed thus: An incision* 
was made three inches in length, on the 
inner edge of the stemo-mastoid muscle, 
from the lower part of the tumour to 
within a quarter of an inch of the cla- 
vicle. The dissection was continued, 
between the mastoid, and stemo-tbyroid 
muscles down to the omo-hyoideus. 
This part of the operation was in a de- 
gree embarrassed by the division of two 
or three small arteries ; the blood from 
which obscured the parts, and which it 
became necessary to restrain by Mgature. 
The sheath of the vessels was now laid 
bare, and a sufficient exposure of it being 
rendered difficult by the omo-hyoideus^ 
this muscle was divided. Care was also 
necessary to avoid the descendens-noni* 
which ran over the anterior surface ofthe 
sheath. The sheath was now laid opea» 
and the artery detached so as to allow a 
bent probe, carrying a double ligature, to 
pass under it. The lower ligature beiii^ 
tied, a further separation of the artery 
was made, in order to the application of 
the upper figature about three quarters of 
an incn above the lower one,* and theo 
the artery was divided between the tv»«. 
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Nothing remained now but to dress the 
wound ; which was done by bringing the 
edj;es into contact, and retaining them in 
this situation by adhesive straps, leaving 
the ends of the ligatures out of the wound, 
and covering the whole lightly with lint." 
(pp. 368, 369.) The operation was per- 
formed on the 28th November, 1816, 
and the wound was entirely healed, and 
the patient well, on the 1st January, 1 817. 

" Case of bi'achial aneurism, cured by 
tying the subclavian artery above the 
clavicle, by Wright Post, M . D." This 
is another of the successful operations of 
this eminent surgeon. The subject of it 
a man aged t^venty-seven. The tumour 
was situated at the upper and inner part 
of the arm, high up, and extending to- 
ward the axilla. The symptoms were 
so serious, and the aneurism increased so 
rapidly, that an immediate operation 
was ordered, and that the artery should 
be tied above the clavicle. The local dis- 
ease was of about a month's standing ; 
but there was a constitutional, taint of 
lues. 

The mode of proceeding was this: 
''An incision, commencing at the ex- 
ternal edge of the tendon of the mastoid 
muscle, was carried through the integu- 
ments about three inches in length, in a 
direction deviating a little from a parallel 
line with the clavicle. This divided the 
external ju^lar vein, the bleeding from 
which required a ligature for its suppres- 
sion ; and in proceeding with the opera- 
tion, three or four arterial branches were 
cut, which it was also necessary to se- 
tsure. The subclavian artery was then 
sought for immediately external to the 
sealeni muscles, and was easily laid bare. 
Passing over the artery at this place, and 
in contact with it, were three considerable 
branches of nerves, running downwards, 
towards the chest, from the plexus above. 
These were separated, and the ligature 
passed under the artery with great facili- 
ty, by an instrument well adapted to this 

Eurpose, invented by Drs. Parish, Harts- 
om, and Hewson, of Philadelphia. On 
tying the ligature all pulsation ceased in 
the limb. The edges of the wound were 
how brought together, and secured by 
suture and adhesive straps, and a light 
covering of lint finished the dressing." 
(pp. 389, 390.) The operation was per- 
formed on the 7th September, and, on 
the 16th October the patient was so 
fer recovered that he went home, with 
the wound entirely healed, and only 
a few incidental symptoms remaining. 
V. Morind Anatomy, 
" Case of rupture of the heart, with 
Vol. II,— No. hi. ; 



renaarks, by Valentine Mott, M. D." 
This is an instructive case, ilhistrated by 
drawings, of the appearances after a sud- 
den and unexpected death, in the left 
ventricle, and the surrounding parts. 

" Case of a remarkable di^ase in the 
Larynx and Trachea, by John C. Chees- 
man, M. D." with a drawing. A boy four 
years old died after experiencing a diffi- 
culty in breathing for six or eight weeks, 
with some peculiar symptoms. The seat 
of the disease was in the larynx and Tra- 
chea, on which were discovered warty 
excrescences, or fleshy tumours very 
much like them. 

" An extraordinary case of obstruction 
in the colon, by Wright Post, M, D." 
In the body of a person who expired in 
sixteen hours after an attack of what 
seemed to be spasmodic cc^e. Dissec- 
tion showed that there was a stricture, or 
incarceration of the colon, obstructing its 
passage completely. This was caused in 
the following- manner. The mesentery, 
near its attachment to the spine was 
much narrower than usual. By some 
unaccountable movement of the whole 
mass of small intestines, it had been 
made to encircle the colon, and falling by 
their weight to the lower part of the alJ* 
domen, had drawn it so tight around the 
large intestine as to occasion the fatal 
obstruction. To release, therefore, the 
eolon from its confinement, it was neces- 
sary to raise the whole volume of small 
intestines forwards and upwards, and 
then to pass tliem down behind the dis- 
tended part of the colon. This removed 
the cause of the mischief. 

VI. Physiology. 

" Observations on certain causes which 
influence the decarbonizing function of 
the lungs, by Charles E. Pierson, M. D." 
In this essay the author supports the hy- 
pothesis, " that there are certain circum- 
stances affecting respiration, which sub- 
ject the human system to a morbid re- 
tention of the carbon of the blood, and 
thereby produce derangement and dis- 
ease." We should cheerfully enter Into 
an analysis of the whole matter contained 
in this tract, if our limits permitted ; but, 
restricted as we are, we refer our read- 
ers to the original ; where, if they shall 
not be in all respects convinced, we think 
they will, notwithstanding, be rewarded 
for the trouble of pemsal. 

" Observations on the efficacy of emetics 
in spasmodit diseases ; with an inquiry 
into the cause of sympathetic vomiting, 
by Joseph M. Smith, M. D." In this able 
and ingenious dissertation. Dr. S. under- 
takes to dhow the inefl|caey of the cOra- 
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moB method of treating the flpasmodie 
symptoms of hjrateric and epilepsy ; to 
•xhioit the snperiority of emetics as anti- 
^[Msmodics; to inquire whether their 
use is not founded on the laws of the 
animal economy ; and to notice some of 
the diseases in which they may be suc- 
cessfully employed. The views which 
the author takes of the animal economy 
evince an accuracy of observation, and 
a solidity of reasoning, which render his 
paper worthy of the special attention 
both of the student ana of the practi- 
tioner. 

** A dissertation on the uniform action 
of the absorbents, by Cornelius E. De 
Puy, M. D." In this well-written essay 
Dr. D. expresses his opinion that the ab- 
sorbent vessels of the animal body con- 
tinue an uniform action through every 
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stage of life, and in every condition of 
body, whether of health of disease, un- 
less when mechanically interrupted. He 
madntsdns, that though the heart may be 
the primum mvens of the system, the 
mouths of absorbents are its true utti- 
mum moriens ; and he contends that the 
life which they possess within themselves 
maintains its ascendancy over the death 
of the body, until probably they are 
killed by the poisonous quality of its dis- 
solving materials. The considerations 
urged by the author evince an original 
and comprehensive mind; knowing at 
once how to make observations and to 
reason upon them. We are sorry we 
cannot enter into the detsul of his state- 
ments. The reader will be fully re- 
warded in the perusal of the entire tract. 
(To be continued.) 
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IT is amusing, though mdancholy, to 
observe how seldom the conduct of 
manldnd comports, not merely with their 
professions, but even with their honest in- 
tentions. The lieast variation of circum- 
stances that deranges their preconceived 
plans of operation, too commonly sug- 
gests a new principle of action, whilst suc- 
cess itself in the course first marked out, 
is far from insuring an ultimate issue con- 
formable to the original design. The cha- 
racters of men are changed not only by 
the vicissitudes but by the gradations of 
their fortune. Virtuous resolves and in- 
genuous feelings are even more easily sub- 
dued and perverted by an. uninterrupted 
succession of prosperous events than by 
the sternest oppugnation of adversity. 
The fable of the ecclesiastick of Salaman- 
ca and the magician exhibits a true picture 
of the parallel progress of ambition in 
the mind^ and of depravity in the heart 

This divergence of purpose and prac- 
tice is not less frequent m communities 
than in individuals. The same vacilla- 
^on that distracts, and the same inconsis- 
tency that disgraces private men, are of- 
ten seen in the councils and the policy of 
'a government and people. 

The French revolution commenced in 
a project of wholesome reformation in 
the civil and religious institutions of that 
tsountry, but a vent once given to the pent- 
wp energies of a nation, their eruption 
could not be subjected to control. They 
burst forth like the imprisoned winck of 
.^lus, and thpfse who had openod a 



sage to their fury were swept away by 
their force. In the wreck of the monar- 
chy and the priesthood the lower orders 
of society rose by the removal of an in- 
cumbent weight, and gained some por- 
tion of the power and property which 
had become derelict But havmg now 
a substantial interest at stake on the turn 
of the contest with tijeir deposed rulers, 
the security of this interest became the 
prime object of their consideration, and 
to attain it tiiey consented to the sacrifice - 
of those political privileges, the acqui- 
sition of wliichhad been the principal 
motive of rebellion. The despotism of 
Napoleon was more arbitrary, and scarce- 
ly less onerous than the regime of the 
Bourbons. But it presented a barrier 
against the return of the feudal system, 
and any other evil was deemed compara- 
tively tolerable. Thus was a revolution 
wliich began with the cry of " liberty and 
equality," completed by placing the scep- 
tre that had been wrested from a king 
in the hands of an emperor ! A catastro- 
phe so repugnant to the plot sufficientiy 
confirms our general position in regam 
to the termination of most human enter- 
prises, and the nature of the causes which 
mfluence their evolution, without making 
the French nation accessary to the mea- 
sures pursued by Buonaparte towards 
other states, in contravention of all the 
maxims wMch it had professed to re- 
verence. It would, indeed, be difficult 
to say how far the rash and presump- 
toous interference of the European sove- 
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reigns in the affjdrs of France, whilst the 
Revolution yet wore the features of a do- 
mestic reform, might warrant the subse- 
quent departure on her part from defen- 
sive ground ; or again, how far Buonaparte 
was himself the creatui-e and the slave of 
situation. But if France set the example 
. of violating the integrity of states, legiti- 
mate princes were not reluctant to obtain 
indemnities by a similar abuse of power. 
Let not, however, the infamy of origi- 
nating this system of federative rapine 
be imputed to France, — it belongs to the 
authors of the Holy League ; to the per- 
petrators of the partition of Poland I to 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia. 

Much as we deride the fickleness and 
condemn the turpitude of the French, we 
see nothing to commend in the conduct 
of the Allies. Under the assumed title 
of the " Deliverers of Europe," they en- 
listed the sympathies of all the friends of 
freedom in their behalf ; and when their 
efforts were crowned by the overthrow of 
Napoleon, the credulous philanthropist, 
Was ready to exclaim, 
Magnus ab intejro saeclorum oascitur ordo : 
Jam redit et Virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna. 

It will be well to inquire whether these 
expectations have been fulfilled. In set- 
tling the political basis of Europe at the 
Congress of Vienna, in what instance was 
regara paid to legitimate rights when they 
came into competition with the views of 
profligate ambition ? Where was justice 
or honour, or the faith of treaties observ- 
ed towards any object of political jealousy 
or resentment ? What measure was con- 
certed that did not directiy or indirectly 
tend to the aggrandizement of " the high 
eontracting powers?" The divulsion of 
Norway from Denmark, the dismember- 
ment of Saxony, the perpetuation of the 
Bubjection of Poland, the annexation of 
Holland to the Netherlands under aa he- 
reditary King, tiie commutation of Lucca 
with a branch of the Spanish Bourbons 
to obtain an appanage for the Ex-Em- 
press Maria-Louisa, the abandonment of 
Genoa to the king.of Sardinia, the sur- 
render of the Spanish patriots to Ferdi- 
nand and the Inquisition, the immersion 
of Venice andRagusa in the Austrian 
dominions, tiie secularization of the Ec- 
clesiastical Electorates, and of a multitude 
of Archbishoprics, Bishoprics, and Ab- 
beys, in favour of Bavaria, Baden, Hano- 
ver, &LC. and the disfranchisement of nume- 
rous Imperial Cities, transferred to the 
petty Princes of Germany, are among 
the overt acts of tiiis sanctimonious con- 
vention; whilst the meditated perfidy 
aiS^dost Uurat, and, as we are now indin- 



ed to believe, against Buonaparte, may be 
classed among its unmatured atrocities, 
when the invasion from Elba interrupted 
the conclave, and suspended for a while 
its magnanimous deliberations. We did 
hope better things from those, whose re- 
cent experience of the instability of ill- 
gotten po^ver should have taught them 
to curb inordinate desires. We even 
hoped, that laying aside cupidity for terri 
tories to which they had no claim, the al- 
lied sovereigns would have devised some 
plan for the introduction of rational liber- 
ty into the countries which rightfully be- 
longed to them ; and by voluntarily im- 
parting what it is impossible long to with- 
hold, have averted a struggle, to the con- 
sequences of which they can neither be 
blind nor indifferent. Whether the legiti* 
mate arbitrators of Europe ever entertain- 
ed, at any time, in good earnest, the idem 
of restoring the status quo ante beUumf 
should the blessing of that Heaven to 
which they so devoutly appended attend 
their arms — and yet have suffered them« 
selves to be seduced from their faith by 
the very boon they had invoked; or whe- 
ther their piety was feigned, and their 
love of justice simulated to serve an oc- 
casion, we shall not undertake to decide: 
but between their manifestos as bellige- 
rents, and their ultimatum as pacificators ^ 
bet^veen their declarations and their 
deeds, a discrepancy exists which can on- 
ly be accounted for on the one supposi- 
tion or the other. 

Whether the actual state of things is 
more favourable to the future tranquility 
of Europe, than that condition whicni 
would have resulted from a rigid observ- 
ance of the rule of right, is a question, 
which if it could be answered in the af- 
firmative, might well be put by the ad- 
vocates of the * Holy' Allies; though the 
admission of the arrangement to be be- 
neficial, would not justify the mode in 
which it has been effected, nor excuse 
the falsification of royal promises. But 
if it shall appear that as little regard has 
been paid in the division of power to the 
protection of the peace of the world 
against unprinciplea usurpation, as has 
been shown to the conservation of the 
rights of the people, and of the honour 
of kings, it must then be admitted, that 
this arbitrary allotment of popidation 
and allegiance, is as impolitic as it is im- 
moral. That a worse tyranny has been 
imposed upon any nation than it endur- 
ed under the domination of the French, 
we shall not contend-^it is enough that 
the hopes W emancipation have been 
defeated. The Frendik themselves 90^ 
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perhaps ihe only absolute sufferers by 
the change of dynasties and boundaries ; 
and possibly their regrets spring chiefly 
horn chagnn. But in the consternation 
created among the European States by 
the menacing attitude of Napoleon, 
every other apprehension was absorbed ; 
and whilst guarding with too much zeal 
against imminent danger from this 
source, both governors and governed 
have been wholly insensible to other oc- 
casions of alarm, wliich though more 
remote, are not less appalling. These, 
have not perceived in the annihilation of 
the supremacy of the popular will in 
Prance, the nvetting of the fetters by 
which they are themselves enthralled; 
and those have not discovered that in 
freeing themselves from one foreign yoke 
they have bowed their necks to receive 
another. Certam it is, however, that 
the only concert that prevails among the 
confederated princes, consists in a com- 
mon endeavour to repress the expanding 
sentiments of their subjects; whilst there 
is reason to believe that in the general 
connivance at encroachments on the pro- 
scribed and defenceless, an inequality of 
acquisition has destroyed all political 
balance. 

The book before us, which rumour has 
ascribed to the pen of Sir Robert Wilson, 
contains some striking and interesting 
Tiews of the military means and disposi- 
tions of Russia. We shall extract largely 
from the work, as we concur in many of 
the author's sentiments, both in regara to 
past transactions and present prospects. 
We do not, however, enter into sJl his 
opinions. He betrays an adulatory spirit 
towards Buonaparte, which in the histori- 
an of the Expeaition to Egypt, is as con- 
temptible as it is base ; and expresses him- 
self, in other respects, with a feeling of 
party animosity, with which we have no 
sympathy. He is too passionate to be 
cancud, and too assuming to inspire confi- 
dence. Indeed his pretensions to supe- 
rior skill and unlimited information, and 
his unparalleled audacity of assertion in 
caseswere he can neither be confirmed 
nor confuted, are calculated to excite dis- 
gust But he has often appealed to fact^ to 
rortify his arguihents ; and the jealousy 
which is daily discovering itself, among 
the Allies, of the constantiy developing 
energies of Russia, shows that he is not 
singuJar either in his stispicions or his 
fears. 

An article of an important nature was 
lately pubhshed in an English ministerial 
paper, (we believe the Courier,) under 
the head of Frankfort, It has been re- 
peatedly asserted, m the opposition prints. 



that the paragraph was manufactured in 
London. We do not know that the 
charge has been denied. With this arti- 
cle, and the observations of the London 
editor, the sketch, &.c. commences. 
Our author informs us that he has in- 
serted them entire, " as tiie basis of tiiat 
inquiry, and those reflections which fol- 
low." It will be proper, therefore, for us 
to lay them before our readers. 

*' It seems to be necessary, that Europe 
should be acquainted with ber danger. The 
danger does not and will not come from 
England, or from France, or from Austria. 
It will come from the North — from Russia. 
Russia is the power which is desirous of as- 
suming the high and dictatorial attitude 
which France assumed under the tyranny of 
Buonaparte. It is on this account she did 
every thing in her power to prevent the inti- 
mate alliance between England and the Ne^ 
therlands, by a marriage between the two fa- 
milies, and to connect the House of Orange 
with the imperial family Of Russia. It is for 
this purpose she bpought about the marriage 
of the Ki.ig of Wurtemberg with the Dutch- 
ess of Oldenburgh. It is for this purpose she 
is connecting herself also by family ties 
with the House of Brandenburgh. It is with 
this view that she does not view with much 
displeasure the charges of foreign libellers 
against England, because they may tend to 
weaken the esteem and respect for that great 
nation ; or those constant attacks upon the 

fovemment of France, which may tend to 
eep up alarm and apprehension in the ia-f 
terior of that country. She relies upon alien- 
ating England and France from each other, 
by encouraging reciprocal jealousies and ill 
will."— -FranA/or/. 

" We are disposed to give the Frankfort 
writer credit for the sincerity of his fears ; 
but we own we do not share them, nor do we 
contemplate affairs in the same point of 
view. In the first place, he relies too much 
upon the operations and effects of family al- 
liances. The experience of all history shows 
us how feeble they are whenever they at all 
clash with any favourite plan- of policy, of 
ambition, or aggrandizement We know not, 
and care not, what influence Russia bad. or 
whether she had any, in breaking off the 
intended marriage between the families of 
Brunswick and of Orange; because the 
union between the families of Bmnswick and 
of Saxony has given perfect satisfaction to 
the people of this country ; and surely no 
prince could have been selected, whose con- 
duct could have been more highly praise- 
worthy than the conduct of the Prince Saxe 
Cobourg. The opinion we have given of 
the effect of marriages in general between 
sovereign families, will apply to the other 
marriages the Frankfort Correspondent has 
alluded to. Wurtemberg indeed ! What ef- 
fect can she produce, or what weight can 
she have in the scale of European policy ? 
With respect to the charges of foreisn libel- 
lers against Fn«|and, we are not astonished 
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at them, because they come from notorious 
jacobins; nay, we are wtJIing to go farther, 
and assert} that we have deserved it at their 
hands. We put them down, and their libels 
and calumnies are the natural offspring of 
revenge and disappointment. But we have 
often been surprised at the impunity and 
asylum that were so long afforded them. 
Surely no power i/i Europe is under greater 
obligations to England than the government 
of the Netherlands. It was the influence of 
this country, in a great measure, that, com- 
bining the United Provinces with the Nether- 
lands, established the family of Orange upon 
a powerful throne : — one of the wisest 
strokes of |)olicy that could have been de- 
vised. It seems to us to be absurd to sup- 
pose that the kingdom of the Netherlands 
could give into any views of aggrandize- 
ment which Russia might have, or enter into 
any offensive treaty with her, against France 
and England : for such a policy would com- 
bine both against her. And what efficacious 
service could Russia, so distantly situate. 
i*ender her ? Besides it is to be considered, 
that the developement of such a policy 
would not be viewed with indifference or 
inertness by Austria. And in such a state of 
affairs as that to which the Frankfort Cor- 
respondent alludes, it would not be difficult 
to find employment on the side of Turkey. 
But we repeat, that we consider the fears of 
the Frankfort Correspondent as chimerical 
We do not believe Russia to have any such 
intentions. That, which in all former times 
was deemed improbable, is now not only 
probable, but apparent and extant. England 
and France have discovered it to be their in- 
terest to be firmly and cordially united ; and 
we, perhaps, do not hazard much in affirm- 
ing, that there are no two courts in Eu- 
rope between whom a better understanding 
subsists. Austria is united to both with the 
same cordiality and intimacy, ^nd now we 
should be glad to ask, what could any other 
power t or aU of them together effect against 
the union of Great Britain, Austria, and 
France ? The peace of Europe is not likely 
to be soon disturbed. No power has any 
motive in disturbing it ; all have powerful 
motives in preserving it." — London. 

Qui s'excust s^aceuscj says our author. 
And certainly a similar inference may be 
^rawn from this officious defence of Kus- 
sda, and the evident anxiety to prove her 
as incapable of harm as innocent of 
meditating it. 

The au3ior of the Sketch affects to re- 
gret the agitation of this question ; but 
since it has been made a theme of discus- 
sion he promises to investigate it dispas- 
sionately, and to demonstrate ** that the 
folly of the provocation is augmented by 
the total want of means to sustain the 
challenge." To this end he takes a brief 
review of the Russian European history; 
which is sufficiently familiar to all politi- 
cians, without this recapitulation. The 
plans of Peter the gisiaut baTe been as^du- 



ously pursued by his successors. Of 
those, Catharine the second, who possess- 
ed the greatest genius, accomplished the 
most. She added to her dominions, the 
Crimea, Caucasus, and the country of the 
Cossacks, besides a large share of Poland. 
The reign of Paul was fertile in projects 
and in failures. 

" Alexander came to the throne," says the 
author of the Sketch, " with strong predilec- 
tions in his favour — ^real personal good quali- 
ties had gained the affections of all who 
approached him ; and, as the pupil of La 
Harpe, expectation was raised high as to 
his capacity for government. The " Tele- 
machus of the North'' was not then inebri- 
ated with power, but, instructed iu his du- 
ties by a Mentor endowed with intelligence 
and virtue, exercised the authority of a des- 
potic sovereign to establish philanthropy as 
the basis of his throne.* 

An enemy to the costly vanities of some 
of his predecessors, he regulated the eic- 
penses of his palaces with economy, and ap- 
plied his treasures to the foundation of useful 
establishments, the promotion of useful 
public works, the equipment of his arsenals, 
and the augmenfation of his army — Tem- 
perate, active, and indefatigable, be trans- 
acted the business of government through 
direct correspondence of personal superin- 
tendence; and, familiar with the statistics, 
topography, and interests of the various 
people inhabiting his extensive empire, be 
cherished the general prosperity by a polity 
adapted to the wants of each and all. 

" Such was Alexander : the same fidelity of 
description shall represent him he is ; 
since the individual character of an autocrat, 
whose will is the only professed principle of 
government, must alwavs have paramount 
influence on the measures of his cabinet. 

" Alexander had no alternative but to make 
peace with England : it was indeed the im- 
plied condition of his succession. His feel- 
ings were in unison with his obligations, and 
he profited by the improvement of his finan- 
ces, to bring into action many sources of 
wealth and strength which had been here- 
tofore unemployed. 

*' Notwithstanding a never-ceasing wasteful 
expenditure of men and money on the Per- 
sian and Moldavian frontiers, bis dock-yarda 
were constantly adding to his navy, and his 
depots advancing newly-formed battalions. 

" Involved, as an ally of Austria, in the 
disaster of the battle of Austerlitz, (a battle 
precipitately resolved on, and lost, it may 
be truly said, before the combat began, by 
an injudicious flank movement,) Alexander 
himself perhaps was the only man of bis ar- 
my who did not descend' the Carpathiao 
mountains despairing to retrieve the mi.«« 
fortunes and disgrace of that campaign. 
Exertions were multiplied according to the 
exigency ; and when Napoleon passed the 

* Vide the Ukases, respecting the condition of the 
slaves— their non-transfer by sale from the land— the 
abolition of the punishment of death— the mre poo- 
Ishment of the kiidot, Ito. Iic> 
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Rhine to attack Prussia, one hundred and 
twenty tho%iMand Russians were advancing to 
ber suuport. 

" The battle of Jena, which in one day 
overthrew the Prussian monarchy, and in 
fourteen days advanced the French standards 
to the Vistula, disconcerted the intended 
operations, and threw Russia upon the de- 
fensive on her own frontier, with only jive 
or six thomand dispirited auxiliaries, which 
had escaped the wreck, instead of the two 
hundred and forty thousand men, who a 
few days previously had been arrayed to 
co-operate with her. 

" The battles of Pultusk, of Eyiau, of Heils- 
bei^,and Friedland, could not (or rather, in 
one instance, that of Eylau, did not) prevent 
the enemy's successive approach to the Nie- 
men ; and Alexander^ alarmed at his situa- 
tion, accepted the conditions of peace that 
I^apoleon offered, and which iie not only 
rendered advantageous to Russia, but embel- 
lished with circumstances of respect to the so- 
vereign, that soothed the feelings of disap- 
pointment and defeat. 

The unsuccessful issue of Sir George Duck- 
worth*s expedition, and the result of the 
authorised movement of the British troops 
from Alexandria on Rosetta (for the enter- 
prise against Alexandria itself was underta- 
ken at the express suggestion of the Russian 
cabinet) had certainly much chagrined Alex- 
ander, and given such an accession of force 
to the Turks as to oblige the march of rein- 
forcements to that frontier, when they could 
not l»e spared without danger to other points 
of great interest : but the real motive, which 
disposed him to peace, was a conviction, 
from a short residence at the army, that it 
was too weak in numbers, and too disor- 
ganized from want of elementary arrange- 
ments, to defend from invasion the provinces 
of Poland incorporated in Russia, where a 
spirit of insurrection was to be apprehend- 
ed ; whilst he knew that the succours, an- 
nounced as on a march, were not in exist- 
ence, and that there were not twenty thousand 
men in reserve to cover both his Capitals. 

Peace, which restored a throne to his ally, 
although some of the richest jewels of the 
crown remained in possession of the invader, 
diminished much of the personal regret 
which Alexander had felt as a man for the 
issue of the war— Peace, which gave him 
a farther portion of Poland, which sanction- 
ed his views in Turkey, as far as the Danube, 
and the conquest of the important province 
of Finland, was favourable to his general po- 
licy ; but peace, which gave him time, and 
by which he was resolved to profit, was, 
with the experience which he had acquired 
of the imperfections of his military system, 
of still greater, and, as he said himself, " ojf 
the greatest value." 

** The attack on Copenhagen, which Alex- 
ander always declared to be unjustifiable, (as 
the then Crown Prince of Denmark had de- 
termined on maintaining the strictest neutra- 
lity, and resisting any infraction whatsoever^ 
whether from the land or the sea,) afforded 



him the pretext for declarine war against 
England ; a policy in whieh be persevered, 
notwithstanding circumstances were recalled 
to his mind calculated to deter him from 
carrying into execution so unpopular a mea- 
sure. 

The seieure of Finland was most unjust 
tifiable ; but the acquisition was of the same 
importance to Russia, as^'ormandy, under 
English dominion, would be to France. The 
consequent dethronement of the then reign<* 
ing dynasty in Sweden was never anticipated 
by Alexander, and will always be deplored 
by him, until the injury is compensated either 
by indemnity or restoration. 

Napoleon, having again invaded Aus" 
tria, to punish equivocal negociations, when 
he was embarrassed, after the battle of 
Eylau*, as well as to anticipate hostile ar- 
rangements in progress, summoned Russia 
as an auxiliary to invade Austria on the side 
of Gallicia. Her armies overran that pro- 
vince, and advanced to Olmutz, when the 
Austrian cabinet resolved on peace, and 
agreed to give a pledge of permanent friend- 
ship — a pledge, which Russia is believed to 
have declined to give after the peace of 
Tilsit. 

Peace again added to the Russian empire 
an extensive and important district of terri* 
tory ; and, although it has since been relin- 
quished, its re-occupation awaits but the 
convenience of the Emperor. 

^' The defence of Gallicia is as impossible, 
since Russia has the Duchy of Warsaw, six 
hundred tliousand men to act with, and a 
friendly population to march on, as tha 
maintenance of the country between the 
Vistula and the Niemen, now under the 
Prussian dominion, would prove to be, if 
Ru^ia should ever resolve on its possession, 
unless Prussia negociated cession and in- 
demnity. 

" A strong English party continued to exist 
in Russia ; and the commercial interest, 
which embraces the interest of a great part 
of the Russian nobility, murmured loudly at 
the detriment occasioned to their fortunes, 
and therefore to the general prosperity of 
the empire, by the English maritime block- 
ade. Still Alexander persisted but, bearing 
in mind the impressions of the campaign on 
the Vistula, he applied himself unremittmgly 
to improve the administration of the army, 
as well as to the increase of its numbers. 

" Napoleon, who had expected and hoped 
the Turkish war would have exhausted the 
treasure and military resources of Russia, or 
at all events have prevented the growth of 
her disposable force, saw, with astonishment 
and apprehension, the result of Alexander's 
administrative measures. 

In three years Russia had lost, of her 
Moldavian armies, by climate rather than by 
the sword, thirty-six generals, and an hundred 
and twenty thousand men. Still an army of 

* Napoleon said to the Austrian general sent to re- 
connoitre his force and situation, and who did not ar- 
rive until after the danger was passed, ^ Go back and 
tell vour master be is toomontha too Ute, I am now 
ready." 
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jix/y thousand strong, better equipped, or- 
ganized, and disciplined, than Russia ever 
'before had, and which equalled, {lerhapg 
exceeded in general composition} any army in 
Europe, was stationed on the line qf the 
Danube, and occasionally blockaded the 
Turkish army in Schutnla, (at the foot of the 
Balkan mountains,) the rampart of Constan- 
tinople — a rampart, which a general like 
Napoleon would long since have prostrated 
by his genius and kindling spirit of en* 
terprise. 

The Persian war had consumed annually 
from ten to twenty thousand men y but every 
year improved the Russian lines of commu- 
nication, and gradually weakened the Per- 
sian frontier. 

** Instead of one feeble army to guard the 
piemen, one hundred and eighty thousand 
men were formed in three lines to repel any 
attack, and another considerable body of 
troops was stationed in Finland ; all the or- 
etnais were full of stores— ^//ccn hundred 
pieces of cannon in the field — recruits were 
training in every province — and a militia was 
iDstituted through the whole empire. 

** Napoleon, who had never forgotten the 
battle of Eyiau, and the martial qualities of 
a Russian army, saw the time was come 
when Russia was either to assume that atti- 
tude, which was the object of Aif ambition, a 
settlement in Europe, which from the strate- 
gical properties of her position and numerous 
population assured her the command of the 
continent, or, that she was to be dislodged, 
broken, repelled, and reduced, until she 
became again little more than an Asiatic- 
power. He selected that moment to com- 
mence his operation, because he feared 
Russia might prevail on the Turks to make 
peace, and thai England would acquire 
more influence from her good offices on 
that occasion ; perhaps, also, he had good 
reason to suspect, that the character of the 
protracted war in Spain was reviving the 
nostile feelings of unwilling allies, and con- 
necting them in alliances of reciprocal re- 
sistance and support. 

In op|)osition to the advice of many of 
bis best officers and statesmen, he refused to 
send eighty thousand more men to complete 
the conquest of the Peninsula, and disgust 
the English nation with continental wars, by 
a failure of hopes so highly excited, and so 
expensively supported. He always replied, 
that it was most judicious to leave the Eng- 
lish army engaged in a countiy remote from 
one, where, in his view, they might more 
efficaciously contribute to the prejudice of 
bis interests. 

•* At the head of a confederate army of 
above four hundred thoiuand men. Napoleon 
accused Alexander of a violation of treaties, 
and demanded their renewal." 

We shall not enter into a detail of this 
campaign, the occurrences and termina- 
tion of which are fresh in recollection. 
Had we a disposition to go over the 
ground with our author, we have no 
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means of jud^ng of the correctness of 
his decisions in regard to military opera- 
tions, on which he pronounces with a 
peremptoriness that would be unbecom- 
mg in any man, and which in an anony- 
mous pamphleteer is most absurd and ri- 
diculous. Yet, incompetent as we are to 
convict him of error, on points on which 
we may possibly be a little more ignorant 
than himself, his inaccuracy, and even an- 
achronisms in regard to historical events 
of a remoter period, of which he pretends 
to speak knowingly, have destroyed all 
claim to confidence, even were his de- 
mands as modest and moderate as they 
are impudent and unlimited. We will 
however copy, tliough we question its 
truth, as presenting to the imagination a 
vivid picture of the horrors attending the 
memorable retreat from Moscow, the fol- 
lowing description of the miserable deaths 
of miutitudes of the famished, fugitive in- 
vaders. 

" In the hospitals of Wilna there wcrfr 
left above seventeen thousand dead and 
dyine, frozen and freezing.- The bodies of 
the former, broken up, served to stop the 
cavities in windows, floors, and walls ; but 
in one of the corridores of the Orear Con- 
vent, above fifteen hundred bodies were 
piled up transversely, as pigs of lead or 
iron. When these were finally removed on 
sledges to be burnt, the most extraordinaipr 
figures were presented by the variety of their 
attitudes, for none seemed to have been 
frozen in a composed state : each was fixed 
in the last action of his life, in the last di- 
rection given to his limbs: even the eyes 
retained the last expression, either of anger, 
pain, or entreaty. In the roads men were 
collected round the burning ruins of the 
cottages, which a mad spirit of destnictioa 
had fired, picking and eating the burnt bodies 
of fellow men ; while thousands of horses 
were nroaning in. agony, with their flesh 
mangled and hacked to satisfy the cravings 
of a hunger that knew no pity. In many of 
the sheds, men, scarcely alive, had heaped 
on their frozen bodies human carcasses, 
which, festering by the communication of 
animal heat, had mingled the dying and the 
dead in one mass of putrefaction." 

We rejoin our author and Alexander at 
the close of the first campaign. 

*' Alexander, during this crisis, bad dis- 
played a degree of firmness which deranged 
ail the calculations of Napoleon and his co- 
adjutoi-s. He pledged himself, as a sovereign 
and a man, that he*^ would never treat with 
Napoleon whilst there was an armed enemy i,\ 
his country ; and his inflexible firmness ren- 
dered nugatory those attempts at negotiation, 
which are reported not to have received the 
same discouragement in other quarters. 

" His views even then embraced the ftf« 
ture ; and an anecdote industriously circu« 
lated at a subsequent period, relative to the 
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Crans8c(imi9 at Abo, affords a memorable 
aud splendid proof of his prospective policy. 

" England and Russia had determined to 
adopt the same line of proceeding with re- 
gard to Denmark as had occasioned, accord- 
ing to the declaration of Alexander, the war 
"between those two nations. — 9nch are the 
unfixed, and it may be said, revolutionary 
principles of cabinets ! 

*' Alexander insisted that Sweden should 
be indemnified by Norway for Finland, in 
case Denmark refused to join the coalition. 

" The English minister, forgetting that 
Russia, by the possession of Aland. Swea- 
BORO, and the whole Gulphs of Finland 
AND BuTUNiA, was, in fact, mistress of 
Stockholm, agreed to an annexation, which 
surrendered a country, so important for its 
maritime* resources, ports, and position, to 
the same influence Rni, authority. The treaty 
being signed. Alexander, who, as before 
said, never forgets the unintentional wrong 
which he did to his nephew, developed the 
true object of the arrangement, by saying to 
Bernadotte, * If Napoleon fails in his attack 
against my empire, and the French throne 
becomes vacant by the result of his defeat, I 
shall think no one so eligible as yourself for 
tbatsta^on.' Important*words, which serve 
as a key to explain many of the future mys- 
teries, and which have not yet lost their 
value ; although Bernadotte does not enjoy 
equal consideration in the eyes of Russia, 
since he did not acquire the expected suf- 
frages of the French people, and afford the 
desired opportunity for the re-establishment 
of the ancient dynasty. 

Alexander, after joining the army at 
Wiloa, had afforded useful encouragement to 
personal exertions by bis own exemplary en- 
durance of privations, cold, fatigue, &c. ; an 
example, wliich, added to great affability, 
produced, not only very beneficial effects 
on the soldiery, but which sustained the en* 
thusiasm of the Russian nation. In the head 
quarters atKalish he was ec^ually remarkable 
for diligeoce. Couriers, with autograph let- 
ters, in many instances were dispatched in 
all directions to bring up the recovered 
wounded and sick, to advance the new re- 
cruits and medical stores, and to infuse the 
ardour of the sovereign into every depart- 
ipent of the government. 

" The efforts obtained full success : volun- 
tary contributions in men and money poured 
in from the nobility; and the whole em- 
pire resounded with the huzzas of triumph, 
hymns of thanksgiving, and the Pashol, or 
march word, * fur Poland, and Paris.' 

The Cossacks, enriched with the immense 
booty which their vigilance, activit}, and 
valour, had acquired, streamed from the 
Pon ; and the oldest veterans, and youngest 
bo^s capable of wielding a lance, were seen 
jdaily amongst the reinforcements arriving to 
range themselves under the banner of their 
justjjf venerated Hetman. 



* It is computed Uiat Norway fumislied ten thou- 
«find Milon to £i^aiid. 
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" The operations of the cabinet were no 
less vigorously conducted, and no less suc- 
cessfully accomplished. 

'* The King of Prussia, who bad dis- 
claimed the conduct of General York, and 
who had resolved on faithfully adhering to 
bis treaties with Napoleon, at last signed the 
treaty of offensive and defensive alliance 
with Russia ; but he acquiesced only an hour 
before the signature was affixed ; and only 
then, under the suggestion, that in case of re- 
fusal, it was possible a proritionai govern- 
ment might be established in his kingdom* 

" In the month of May, an army of about 
eighty thousand Russians, and sixty thousand 
P^ssians, passed the Elbe, near Wittenberg 
and Dresden. 

" Napoleon, who had been no less active 
and energetic, presented himself at Lutzen ; 
where, from an injudicious disposition of the 
cavalry, and the want of simultaneous ef- 
forts on the paK of the allies, he gained 
a sanguinary victory, which would have 
ruined their armies, if he could have brought 
any cavalry into the field to press the 
retreat.! 

Reinforcements replaced the Russian 
losses; negotiations offered by Napoleon 
were rejected; and the battle of BiBiulzea 
was hazarded, contrary to all military sci- 
ence and political prudence. 

" The French, by an attack in flank of a 
salient position, overpowered the Prussians 
(who fought gallantly) and gained the 
ground ; but the retreat, ending in the affair 
of Reiehenbach, where Duroc was killed, 
added to the honour of the Russians and the 
confidence of the allies. 

" The armistice ensued ; and, during the 
negotiations, above sixty thousand good 
troops from Odessa, and distant provinces, 
entered the Russian camps. 

" Austria was still unwilling to quit the 
position of arbitrator, and join the coalition, 
whilst the interests of Napoleon required 
peace to dissolve a confederacy which every 
day enlarged and cemented. Pride or des- 
tiny prevailed. He would not write even a 
conciliatory note to his father-in-law, which 
would have sufficed to prolong the period 
prescril>ed for the diplomatic answer; and 
the Austrians marched !" 

We shall for reasons already stated 
omit the detail and discussion oi military 
movements and successes — which arc 
cursorily criticised, with an air of con- 
scious superiority, by the author of the 
Sketch ; and shall pay no regard to 
the opinions and insinuations he has con- 
trived to connect with them. As a ^e- 
cimen of his candour and judgment, it 
may, however, be well tomention that he 

* Napoleon, who knew this anecdote, and alluded to 
it in one of his bulletins, always spoke of tlie good 
faith of the King of Prussia with much respect. 

t The Russian rear guard could not pass the Elt)e 
for ten days; during which time it was embarrase^d 
wtth the protection of ten thouuand four wheeled car> 
rlagea of every description, moving along the same 
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ascribes the capture of Paris, solely to 
treacher^r, and thinks that Buonaparte 
who " with sixty thousand brave and in- 
defatigable men, had baffled the opera- 
tions of firo hundred thousand^ for more 
than six weeks," was just on the point of 
achieving victory — when " the movement 
on St Dizier which merited empire, lost 
him his crown.^^ 

The Allies however, having somehow 
obtained possession of the metropolis, 
vre are next instructed in the process by 
which the Bourbons were remstated in 
the throne, and in divers other mysteries, 
of wliich our author seems to have been 
the depositary. 

" Alexander had for some time been ob- 
figed to relinquish the proposed arrange- 
ments io favour of Bernadotte, wbo^had 
loitered at Liege, and who, in fact, bad 
done too mach for his character in France, 
and too little for hisinteresU with the allies * 
Alexander, personally, as it was believed, 
ill-disposed to the Bourbon family, reluctant- 
ly acquiesced in the proposition. The king 
of Prussia did not object ; but Schwartzen- 
berg for a few instants was silent, and Tal- 
terarid was uneasy, if not alarmed. Schwart- 
zenberg, however, probably unwilling to 
charge himself with the responsibility of a 
refusal (his sovereign and Metternich being 
absent) did not finally withhold his assent ; 
and thus, by two foreign sovereigns, a /o- 
reign marshal, and an ex-minister, was 
Louis chosen^Kin^ of France ! — legitimate 
pretensions, and the subsequently alleged 
right and title to the throne, not in the re- 
motest degree influencing that choice. 

The defection of Marmont, accomfianied 
with the contingent events, terminated the 
ift&r ; and Napoleon, still an emperor, pro- 
ceeded to his asylumr overthrown, but not 
overcome. 

*^ Alexander, wbo had been ambitious at 
Chatillon to stipulate for the entrance of 
some battalions of his guards into Paris, that 
be might in some degree balance parades at 
the Thuilleries against those of the'Kremlin, 
and whose anxiety on th^s ftoint had been 
one of the real obstacles to the conclusion 
of peace* now saw himself in possession of 
the French capital, the creator of its new 
monarchy, and the arbiter of its destinies ! 

Gratified in his vanities, but not intoxi- 
Cated by his successes, he sought after, and 



* Nevenheless, Eniirland was true to her engage- 
ment, nay, to the constructive spirit of it ; for she ein- 
plojred tier fleet, the fleet of a free people, In bloeka- 
. di0g the Norwegian porta, to compel a reluctant na* 
tion, hj famin , to receive the yoke ; although that 
imUon only required neutmltty from England, that 
ite mlcht negotiate or ftght for her independence. 
The Swedish goyemment seems to liare acted towards 
'dM Norwegians, when obliged to capitulate, with 
great liberaUty and good sense -. hot this conduct does 
not aflTcct the' qnesnon of the right of England to 
■Mke over a nation to another power, because its 
own government refused to break its neutrattty ; nor 
4pm It mitigate the reproach of England for em- 
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acquired by his policy and mildness, the 
fections of all pai*ties. To the Royalistt be 
was the guardian of the royal dynasty — to the 
Jfapoleonists he was the preserver of the in- 
tegrity of France, and to the Constitutional- ' 
isls he was the champion of a liberal govern' 
me7d. But in this moment of triumph he 
never forgot Russia, and added largely to 
former Importations for^the advancement of 
the arts, science, and industiy in that conn- 
try. 

The negociaiioiia of Paris regulated tho 
points at issue with France, and left tho 
late of Naples, Saxonv, and Poland, to be 
settled at Congress ; whilst the allotment of 
Belgium, and the destiny of (he kingdom of 
Italy were definitely arranged, .although not 
officially promulgated. 

" The Emueror of Austria had always de- 
clared that he would never reoccopy the 
Milanese states, in any event of the war ; 
but Alexander, resolved on the acquisition 
of the Duchy of Warsaw, insisted on Aus- 
tria's taking to herself those provinces, ai 
compensating aggrandizements ; thus tbe 
kingdom of Italy, whose independence had 
so often been guaranteed by these very pow- 
ers in their treaties with Napoleon, and 
whose moral regeneration ban been com- 
mensurate with its political growth, waff 
again reduced to B.provineial dependence."* 

The reply to this groan over Ita^ is 
anticipated. 

"It may be said, that tbe kingdom of 
Italy was a fief to Napoleon — it was so, but 
not to France. The two crpwns, after his 
decease, were never to be placed on the 
same head." 

Unanswerable logic ! 

" The two crowns after hia decease^ 
toere never^ ^c.'* 

Profound statesman ! 

The lament over the fallen fortunes of 
Italy, and the panegyric on the virtues of 
Napoleon which en^e, are most unfor- 
tiuiately conjoined, if the writer really 
meant to appeal to the condolence of ho- 
nest hearts ; for that breast which could 
beat, with tenderness for the miseries of 
a subjugated and degraded people, must 
always throb with indignation at the 
mention of a stern and selfish tyrant, 
whose crimes ought never to be forgotten 
in his punishment 

" Whilst the congress was reconstructing Eu- 
rope, not according to rights, natural affiances^ 
language, habits, or laws; but by teUtUs of 
finance, which divided and subdivided her 
}X>pula(ion into J-ou^f, detni-souls, and even 
fractions, according' to a scale of the direct 
duties or taxes which could be levied by the 

* Alexander had at that time determined to vaake 
himself King of Poland, and recommended the Bm« 
peror of Austria to preserve the Italian wonarchi 
and wear the iron crown ; hut the Emperor refuse^ 
as he was afraid to keep alive the reooUections of in. 
dependence. But the debarkation of Napoleon ia 
iSifi, forced acqulescenoe in m metmtt, wklcb liie 
ItalinsM muOi at hffiw^ 
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acquiring state, Ibe festivities of victory were 
not suspended ; but, if Alexander whirled, 
after the fashion of his country, in the cir- 
cling dance, his head never lost its equipoise, 
his revelry never encroached on his liours of 
business, nor did his amusements divert his 
mind from more grave occupations." 

The invasion of Buonaparte from Elba, 
which broke up the congress, caused the 
Allies once more to occupy Paris. They 
obtained possession of this city by a con- 
vention, containing the following stipu- 
lations. 

"Art. III. Private persons and property 
shall be equally respected. The inhabitants, 
and, in general^ all individuals, who shall be 
in the capital, shall continue to enjoy their 
rights and liberties, without being disturbed 
or called to account, either as to the situa- 
tions which they hold or may have held, or 
as to their conduct or political opinions. 

" Art. XV. If difficulties arise in the execu- 
tion of any one of the articles of the present 
Convention, the interpretation of it shall be 
made in favour of the French army and of the 
city of Paris. 

Notwithstanding this express guarranty 
of oblivion and indemnity, Labedoyere, 
Ney, Lavalette, &c. were arraigned by 
the Bourbons, for their concern in the 
revolution, and, with the exception of the 
last, who T^aa rescued principally by the 
intrepidity of the reputed author of thid 
very work, were ignominiously executed 
in tie face, nay under the countenance, of 
the allied armies. We would not miti- 
gate the terms of reproach in which our 
author vents his detestation of this dere- 
liction of truth and honour. 

"The Royalists of France say, tlie king was 
no party; and that a king cannot be bound 
by the arrangements or promises of foreign 
generals, that he should not admini.ster/mot^jn 
laws : but a convention, according to a!) the 
writers on the laws of nations, and the usages 
of war, is binding on those who sign and on 
those who btnejil by the instrument ; fpr no 
party in law can select the advantage, and 
then reject tlie inconvenience by denial of 
participation in the contract. Count Maci- 
roni, however, says, and his assertion has 
never been contradicted, that Talleyrand, the 
minister of Louis, was present on the morn- 
ing of the 4th of July, when the Duke of 
Wellington, Sir Charles Stuart, and Pozzo di 
Borgo were assembled in council; and that 
Talleyrand, turning to the Duke, requested 
him to read to the Count the capitulation they 
had just concluded. 

" It was, however, of no consequence to the 
people of Paris whether the king agreed or 
not. The allied commanders had guaranteed 
their safety agfii^w' all persecutions for politi- 
cal opinions and conduct; and, if remon- 
strance failed, they were bound to protect 
them by force of arms! Europe was also 
^ obliged to support these measures, and matn- 



tain the plighted faith, as much, and even 
more than she was to avenge political in- 
juries. , - 

An English nobleman, whose acquaint- 
ance with the public laws of nations and the 
duties of honour is commensurate with hia 
natural benevolence, when writing on that 
subject, to produce a decision in unison with 
bis sense of justice, observed ; — 

"What is passing at Paris distresses me 
more than I can describe— for Lavalette, on 
the score of private acquaintance, though 
slight, 1 am much concerned ; but from re- 
gard to the character of our country, I have 
conceived more horror at the trials and exe- 
culions going on in the teeth of our capitula- 
tion than mere humanity could create. How 
can it he asserted that the impunity for politi- 
cal conduct extends only to impuniJy from 
the all es for otfences commiUed against 
them ? Where ships strike— where garrisons 
surrender — do the captains or commanders 
stipulate, that the foreign conqueror shall not 
molest their former political exertions.' With 
or without such stipulations, what shadow of 
right has a foreign enemy to punish individu- 
als for opinions held, or conduct pursue^ ia 
their own country 

It is clear, the iinp^mity promised was im- 
punity for crimes, real ur supposed, against a 
French government. If the French govern- 
ment was a parly to that promise, by that 
promise it must abide. If not, the otlier 
allies are bound in honour not to deliver oyer 
a town taken in virtue of i , without exacting 
the same terms from those to whom they de- 
hver it. 

" Had we taken Martinique in 1793 or 
1794, ou a promise of not molesting individu- 
als for political operations or conduct, should 
we have been at liberty to cede it, had Louis 
XVI II. been then restored, without insisting 
on the impunity of all -political oti'ences; or, 
at the very least, on the right of leaving the 
country for such as might have so oifended ? 

" In Egypt, the French stipulated, that no 
persons should be molested for their conduct 
or opinions during the war. We took railita^ 
ry possession of the country on those terms, 
and delivered it over to I he poii7ico/ authority 
of the Ottoman Forte. When, however, iha 
Captain Pacha acting under that authority 
began murdering the Beys, and proceeding 
against the adherents of the French, we not 
only remonstrated and threatened, but we 
actually protected the persecuted men wilhia 
our lines,"* (and Lord Hutchinson marched 
tlie British army in line of battle, with loaded 
guns, on the Pacha's camp, giving to the 
Captain Pacha bul Jive minutes to surrender 
the living and the dead in his pos&tssivn.f) 
' What would have been done by the English 
commander in Spain if the troops had sur- 
rendered any town to the French with a 
similar stipulation ; and if, on the flimsy and 
hypocritical subterfuge of a distinction be- 

* ObscrvftUon of the Author, 
t Sir Sidney Smith had alre«dy consecrated |n 
Egypt and Arabia the good (aith of £nj[f and. 
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tween king Joseph's Spanish government and 
the French military authorities, all the Span- 
iards, ivho had assisted usduringlhe siege, had 
been prosecuted for treason against Joseph?"* 
, But to return to the course of the Rus- 
.sian monarch. 

" Alexander, having accomplished all his 
designs, and maintained a supremacy which 
the rival powei-s did not dare to dispute, 
quitted France, to review his armies, visit 
Prussia, receive the homage of Poland, and 
return to his capital, there to conciliate a 
growing discontent at his absence, and re- 
pair the mischiefs which.it had occasioned to 
private interests and to various branches of 
the public service. 

^ " The Nobles thought he was becoming a 
joreigner, and they required a Human mon- 
arch ; but these were only the ill-humours of 
a day ; the glory acquired to the Russian 
name, and the v^st increase of power added 
to her sceptre, ensured liim the applause and 
allegiance of a class enamoured of autocracy, 
elated with glory, and ambitious of national 
aggrandizement. 

" Alexander, however, did not trust to 
Jhrce alone for the prospcutiun of his future 
designs, or the maintenance of his ascen- 
. dancy. He knew, that family alliances, at 
variance with national policy, would never 
preserve permanent influence; but he also 
was sensible that, when they were made in 
unison with it, they were additional seouri- 
es, monitors, and guards. 
" The marriage, which woirid have united 
England and Holland, was always conceived, 
by the continental statesmen, calculated to 
involve Europe in wars against natural in- 
terests, and the negotiations from the com- 
mencement were viewed with great and un- 
concealed jealousy. 

" The presumed alliance was no sooner 
broken off than Russia directed her atten- 
tion to the advantages which she might de- 
rive from a family interest being established 
on the throne of Holland. 

" Her fleets, shut up in the Baltic half the 
year by the seasons, were (especially since 
the destruction of the Swedish and Danish 
navies) costly superfluities rather than an 
useful establishment adding to her import- 
ance or assisting her interests. The waters 
of the Texel and the Scheldt would afford 
•powers of navigation, administering to all 
immediate objects, and contributive to more 
remote designs. 

" Holland, as a maritime state, could not 
be injured by a maritime auxiliary, over 
whose fleets she was the guardian ; and the 
alliance with Russia assured that milUary 
support, which she required for the preser- 
vation of her continental possessions. 

** To Rtifsia, Holland was a lete du pont, 
t>r advanced work, which awed France, and 
which aided the eontrol over Prussia. To 
Holland, Russia was a protecting ally against 
both those powers, with a spear and a shield 
to defend her from England. 
*' Reciprocal benefits, so unequivocal and 



so considerable, were apparent to both par- 
ties; and the Grand Duchess Anne, who 
might, it is believed, have mounted the tkfone 
of France, having accepted the proposals of 
the Prince of Orange, is destined to succeed 
to another throne, which she is equally quali- 
fied to grace. 

" The position of Wurterabiirg was not of 
equal importance; but still the extensitm of 
Russian influence in Germany, where alrea- 
dy Weimar, Baden, and Oldenburgh were un- 
der its sway, was desirable. 

" A young and g'allant prince, whose mili- 
tary services were then considered to be the 
least of his claims to public esteem, was 
married to a princess of Bavaria. Separa- 
tion took place instantaneously after the 
ceremony, as the marriage had been com- 
pulsive. Divorce was obtained,* and the 
Grand Duchess Catharine, whose name, ac- 
tivity, talents, and attachment to her native 
country rendered her the general object ot 
its affection, was established in succession to 
a kingdom, of whose reigning monarch Na- 
poleon said, ' if that man had but Jiftj/ thou- 
sand soldiers, he would weave me a more dif- 
ficult web than any 1 have ever had to dis- 
entangle.* 

" Personal feelings, as weW as policy, sug- 
gested the connexion just solemnized at St. 
Petersburg with a princess of Prussia— a con- 
nexion full of recollections to . bind, if any 
human arran^^ement can permanently bind, 
the friendship between crowns. 

" Having thus traced a -summary narrative 
of the principal points and facts, which cha- 
racterized the policy of Russia, and have 
tended to her aggrandizement — a summary 
which, will acquire interest the more it is ex- 
amined and the more it is developed — the 
question may be investigated which has been 
proposed, 'viz. how far any combination of 
France, England, and Austria, can control the 
policy Russia may be disposed to pursue ?" 

To solve this question the writer under- 
takes to display the progression and pre- 
sent state (k* the Russian empire. We 
shall give a very succinct summary of his 
statements. When Catharine the second 
mounted the throne in 1762, she received 
the homage of twenty-two millions of peo- 
ple. She reigned thirty-three years, and 
dming tliat period had increased the 
number of her subjects to thiHy-six mil- 
lions. Besides the natural augmentation 
of population, she had added seven mil- 
lions of Poles, including Courlanders ; 
two millions and a half of the inhabitants 
of New Scrvia, between the Boristhenes 
and the Don ; half a million of Germans 
and other settlers ; two miUiona in the 
Caucasus, Siberia, Little Tartary, the 
Crimea, &.c. The short and turbulent 
reign of Paul witnessed no considerable 



* The virtues of this prmcess have since placed her 
on the throne of Austria. 
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increase or diminution in the aggregate roftin/tfiy settlers— amongst tbem many fo- 
of the country. In 1800 reigners ; and not only the city of Tobolsk. 



jiilexander commenced his -reign over 
thirty-six millions of subjects. His ar- 
mies, however, were not sufficiently nu- 
merous for the extent of his possessions, 
nor proportionate to those kept up by 
the other great states of Europe. Their 
organization too was imperfect. His 
finances were, moreover, in a deranged 
and unproductive condition. 

" To what extent Alexander has accom- 
plished all bis undertakings, withont for- 
getting the interests he was bound to protect, 
may be difficult to prove, since there is no 
direct mode to ascertain the opinion of his 
subjects by the discussions of a free preu > 
hut as far as the prevalence of tranquillity 
in every province under his sWay— as far as 
ostensible improvements, in all military eco- 
nomy, and general order in all branches of 
the administration — can authorize the pre- 
sumption, an extraordinary amelioration must 
have taken place. 

" Bodies of recruits, of which three-fiflhs 
used to perish in the journey, now arrive 
with no more than common casualties : and 
80 far from the spirit of the people being 
worn down by demands for military service 
and augmentation of taxes, patriotism has 
acquired deyotional ardour, and the state has 
not found it necessary to impose any addi- 
tional burthens upon its inhabitants. 

^''The ground oil which the town of Odessa 
now stands did not contain, in the vear 
lt94, one house or inhabitant: now there 
tire one thousand houses in Itone, and above 
forty thousand residents. Eight hundred 
ehips annuaHy sail from the port ; and such 
quantities of corn are exportecjl. that this 
part of the world, as in the time of the 
Greeks andRomans^ promises to be the chief 
granary of the Mediterranean. 

" Tcherkaz, near the mouth of the Don, 
in the sea of the Azof, is no less prosperous. 

" Astrakan, at the mouth of the Volga, 
by the last treaty with.Persia (which gives 
the exclusive navigation of the Caspian Sea 
to the Russian flag) has obtained equal ad- 
Tant^es. 

•* The inlemal nav^aiion from the White 
and Baltic to the Caspian and Black Seas has 
been improved by various great works, and 
others are in progress. 

The city of Petersbnrgh has been 
embellished at the expense o(Jive millions of 
7id)Us annually; so that threofourths of the 
ouses are now palaces of stone, and the city 
Iself has become the most magnificent in the 
world, for its buildings, its quays, its canals, 
ahd the pellucid waters of the majestic 
Neva. 

*' The impulse has not been confined to 
the European provinces; but Siberia, to 
which such terrible images have been at- 
tached, from the supposed intolerable rigour 
of its climate, and its associating ideas of 
misery and unjust suflfering, is become a/er- 
Ulistd and productive country, inhabited by 



enriched by every species of European and 
Asiatic luxury, is growing into a very con- 
siderable capital, distributing civilization 
around — but Irkoutska also, at the distance 
of three th/ousand seven hundred and seveniy- 
four miles from Moscow, and nalfour hun- 
dred from the frontier of China, has become 
the seat of a considerable and flourishing 
government. 

** Communications are open in all direct 
tions, even to Kamtschadska and the fort of 
St. Peter end St. Paul, at the distance, (by 
Okotsk, in the Pacific), of eight thousand 
seven hundred and thirty miles from Moscow.* 
Reports are regularly received from 
every government, and arrive generallv at 
the prescribed day, and from most of them 
at the same hour. 

« In no country in the worid is travellistg 
so cheap, or so secure against robbers ; and 
within the last half dozen years, large inmi 
have been erecting, under the order of the 
Emperor, at all the principal European post 
stations. 

** Manufactories of all descriptions have 
been established, and particularly in iron, 
which is worked with a delicacy that rivals 
the artists of any country. 

'* Carriages, which heretofore were inh 
ported from England, are now made under 
the original instruction of German and 
English builders, with such good and cheap 
materials as to render the prohibition of 
importation a matter of no regret. 

Cloth manufactories are receiving great 
encouragement from the government, and 
the late events on the continent have added 
largely to the manufacturing and mechanic 
population. 

** The ports of Cronstadt, of Riga, and 
Revel, have not only been opened again to 
the trade with all Europe, but America Is 
becoming a competitor of such importance 
as to render Russia no longer dependent on 
the English market : and thus the preference 
promised the English merchants by Peter the 
Great, when he addressed William the Third 
in Holland, in the year 1697, and the privi- 
leges subsequently granted, have been can- 
celled, or rather not renewed, on an al- 
leged principle of general justice. 

" At the same time, the doctrines incul- 
cated b^ La Harpe have not been neglected 
in Russia. Slavery has not only been divested 
of many of its most disgusting features ; but 
great progress has been made towards its abo- 
lition by the regulations as well as the 
example of the Emperor. 

'* The nobles of Esthonia have lately de^ 
dared, that, at the expiration of a few years, 
necessary for intermediate ai|«ngen)ents, 
useful to the peasant as well as to the pro- 
prietor, slavery shall no longer exist in their 

* It must not l>e forgotten, that the commnidai- 
tions are greatly fadlitated hy the sledge comtmee. 
Merchandise can be transported on sledges m aam 
winter, whkh would .require two summers wader ca^* 
riage. .The journey fVom Okotak is performed ia 
less than three months^ 
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province; and there is eveiy reason to 
expect a more general extention of this 
policy will not be long protracted. 

" A disposition, manifested by the Em- 
peror, to introduce preliminary measures for 
ttie establishment ot a constitutional govern- 
ment, was rejected by the senate, who de- 
clared for the maintenance of an autoerasy. 
But if the senate at that time had been as 
Hberally disposed as the sovereign, the frame 
of a representative government might have 
been formed to keep pace with the progress 
of education. ^ 

" While such are the characteristics of in- 
ternal improvement, the indications of ex- 
ternal greatness, in her foreign relations, are 
no less unequivocal. • 

" ft has been said already, when Alexander 
came to the throne thirty-six millions of 
people acknowledged his authority ; but at 
this day, by increase and acqubition, there 
cannot be less ih^n forty-two millions at the 
LOWEST calculation ; and not of Asiatic 
liouseless hordes, wandering in deserts, but 
chiefly of Europeans, situated in territories, 
whose military and political value to Russia 
^oes not merely consist in an augmentation 
of her revenue and her number of souls, but. 
as will be shown hereafter. In contracting 
her line of defence, and at the same time 
affording her powers of advance to posi'- 
tions, that must, if properly occupied, secure 
the command of Europe and of Asia !" 

It is not in the number, but in the loy- 
alty and affection of her subjects, that the 
strength of Russia consists. She has 
succeeded in conciliating the attachment 
«f 80 many millions of people, of differ- 
ent laws, languages, and religions, by 
leaving to all the enjoyment of the faith, 
babits, and privileges to which they 
•were bom. She has adapted herself to 
their preiudices, instead of attempting tQ 
subdue them. 

" It was this system of legislation and 
connexion which preserved the Fins, the 
Lithuanians, the Courlanders, the Podolians, 
the Wolhynians, the Sarmates, and the 
Tartars in general, in their alle^ance, and 
animated the Cossacks of the Don and the 
Wolga. with enthusiastic zeal in the service 
of a power against whose dominion they 
had so long contended." 

The same system of policy has been 
adopted towards Poland. She is permit- 
ted to bear the name pf a kingdom ; she 
has her own laws, her own language, her 
own troops, and her own revenue, which 
is applied exclusiyely to her own use. 

•* Now let the reader consider the station 
taken by Russia ; her immease acquisitions, 
the bold line of her frontiers, and her do- 
mineering influence over the whole world. 

** The importance, however, of these ac- 
QQisitioos cannot be here fully manifested : 
the map and the intelligence of the observer 
orast supply many inevitable omissiuns. The 
object 18 to show, not what may be, bqt 
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what is; and with that design, to exhibit the 
profiles, the points, the pinnacles of the 
vantage-ground on which Russia now proudly 
reclines; for who can talk of the repose A 
ambition.^ 

" In the year 1800 Russia lUsted her right 
flank on the Mrih Sea ; her frontier line, 
traversing Russian Lapland, ran fifty miles 
in advance of the White Sea: then cover- 
ing the province of Olonetz, approached the 
Lake Ladoga witliin twenty miles, and 
fell upon the Gulf of Finland, at the dis- 
tance of only one hundred and fifteen miles 
in a direct line from PetersBurgh ; so that 
Sweden not only commanded near two- 
thirds of the northern const of the Gulf of 
Finland, but ranged herself in view of, and 
at the distance of not more than thirty miles 
from the port of Revel, situated in the pro- 
vince of Livonia, wrested from her by Peter 
the Great, and which she might always hope 
to re-occupy, so long as she preserved such 
contiguity. 

" The frontier of Russia, opposed to the 
frontier line of Prussia, commenced near 
Memel ; and reaching the Niemen, between 
Tilsitz and Kbvno, continued along that 
river as far as Grodno, when it ran in a 
southern direction upon the Bug river be- 
tween Drogutchin and Brestlitov ; then de- 
scending to Wlodowa, on the frontier of 
Austrian Gallicia, continued along that pro- 
vince until it reached the Dniester, near 
Chotin, when it followed the course of that 
river into the Black Sea. 

" On the side of Asia, the frontier was 
separated from the Tdrkish p ssessions by 
the Cuban, a small river, which flows at a 
little distance from the very narrow strait 
w_hich divides the Crimea from the continent 
of^^sia, and connects the Sea of .tfaoe with the 
Black Sea. It then continued along that 
river to its source, and passing in front of 
Georgiesky and behind or to the northward of 
the mountains of Caucasus, joined the river 
Terek, and followed its course into the 
Caspian. 

. " In the year 1817, the right of the fron- 
tier still rests on the Northern Ocean, but, ad- 
vancing a hundred and sixty miles, touches 
the frontier of Norway, and bends round it 
for a hundred and ninety miles, until it 
reaches a line drawn due north from the 
Tomeo, when it descehds on that river, 
and continues running parallel until it falU 
into the Gulf of Bothnia, intersecting a 
country through which the Swedish troops 
always passed i^to Fiidand, but where, from 
the severity of ^e climate and the poverty 
of the soil, none can move without previous 
arrangements. 

" The difficulty, ihdeed, of the communi- 
cation contributed to the loss of the Swedish 
provinces; since Sweden (>ould not sustain 
with a population of little more than two 
millions of people, and a revenue of not 
much more than one million, the ,heavy ex- 
penditure of men and money*. These dif- 

• Before the separation of Finland, the rerenue did 
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ficnUies, however, will be less felt by Russia, 
since tlie command of the Gulfs of Finland 
and of Bothnia would facilitate the opera- 
tions. 

" A line is then drawn through the Gulf of 
Bothnia. whi«h sweeping round Aland, re- 
gains the continent in the province of Li- 
vonia, thus giving to Ru«sia the ports of Mo 
and of Sweaborg, which was the great naval 
establishment of the Swedes on the coast of 
Finland, and all the numerous islands which 
cluster between Aland and the main land, 
and which are inhal/ited by a rich and happy 
population. But the bland of Aland is distant 
from the shore of Sweden only tweiUy-four 
miles, from the Archipelago of ishuids in 
advance of Stockholm not above thirtif^ and 
not above . seventy from Stockholm itself; 
while the intervening sea is frequently frozen, 
eo that carriages may pass. 

" Thus Russia has completely changfd 
her relative position with Sweden. Instead 
of her former vulnerable and humiliating 
defensive attitude, she not only meiia»:es 
but awes ; and not only awes ; but. from a 
variety of continirent circumstances, all fa- 
vourable to her authority, she commaiids. 
. On the jS^icmcn, the frontier remains in 
statu quo for about one hundred miles ; when 
it traverses the Mrmel or Niemen river and 
running along East Prussia, strikes the Vistula 
near Thorn, from whence Dantzic is distant 
about seventy miles, and Berlin only one 
hundred and seventy. 

** The line then crosses the Vistula, and 
advances to Kalish, a point nearly equi- 
distant from Dresden and Berlin ; thence 
taking asouthern direction,and passing within 
thirty miles of the Oder, it bends in an eastern 
course along the district of Cracow, which 
it respects ; but at this point its distance 
from a third capital, Vienna, is again only 
one hundred and seventy miles ; the Gallician 
frontier is then rounded, when the line tra- 
verses the Dniester^ allongates the Bukovine 
frontier*, until it reaches the river Pruth ; 
thus circumventing all thai part of Poland 
except the Duchy of Posm, which belonged 
to Prussia by the partition-treaties. 

" In this position, which may be called the 
very heart of Europe, she rides alongside 
the Brandenburgh possessions with the lofty 
and fearful superiority of one of her hwidred 
-and twenty gun ships over a Prussian galliot, 
when there is no escape from pressure, and 
when the weaker must be crushed or over- 
whelmed. 

" Notwithstanding the possession of the 
fortresses of Dantzic, Graudents, and Col- 
berg, Prussia can never attempt to defend any 
territory north of the Oder ; and her line of 
fortresses on that river is now the only ram- 
part of Germany, a rampart too of no value 
if there are n ot supporting armies in the 
not exceed one mUUon and a half, and the debt was 
considerable. The whole military force amounted to 
about fifty thousand men. 

* The Bukovine is a small district lymg between 
IVansylvania and Moldavia, and which has belonged 
to both these provinces: it contains about one hundred 
and thirty thousand inhabitants, now under the Aus- 
ntria government 
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field equal, or jjearly so, to the attacking 
force, and especially in the arm of cavalry ; 
which is almost impossible ; . since Russia, 
without any extraordinary exertion, could 
bring one hundred and twenty thousand (re- 
gular and irregular) cavalry into action on 
the Prussian frontier. 

It is no wonder, then, that Prussia inter- 
weaves the myrtle with the olive, that she 
may preserve the ground for the laurels she 
has won ! Had she a hundred daughters, and 
Russia as many sons, she would willingly 
unite them all. 

«» On the side of the frontier, from Cracow 
to the Pruth, the kingdom of Poland repose4 
ou a friendly population, and not merely 
friendly, biit one in which the white eagle is 
building, as it were, a native aerie : a terri- 
tory w hich, in time of peace, occasions jea- 
lousy to the present possessor ; and which, if 
the di.«»atrection of the people were less une- 
quivocal, could not be defended in time of 
war; notwithstanding, poruical considera- 
tions re- der Sclavonian contact with the 
Carpathian mountains perilous to the ^Sus- 
Irian munarchv. 

" The Russian frontier having reached the 
Pruth, continues along that river (so disas- 
trous in her history) to its confluence with 
the Danube , when this great artery of Aus- 
tria, and main support of the Turkish fron- 
tier, rolls its streams, now also tributary to 
the flag of Russia, into the waters of the 
Black Sea. 

" In this position Russia is distant only 
one hundred miles from Transylvania, about 
two hundred and fifty from Constantinople by 
water, and three hundred by land, in a direct 
line; whilst the two interjacent provinces of 
Moldavia and Wallachia are in fact regulated 
by her polity, though the Ottoman Porte 
retains the nominal sovereignty. 

'^Russia had endeavoured to obtain the line 
of the Sereth, when she found that Austria 
Was not willing that she should occupy the 
whole of the provinces of Moldavia and 
Wallachia, and throw her frontier upon Illy- 
ria and the higher Danube ; a boundary-line 
which, in fact, would have uncovered not 
only lllyria, but the Banat, Transylvania, and 
Hungary ; and brought her within a little more 
• than two hundred miles of Con^laniinx>ple. 

" It may be said, however, that Persia 
would march to the aid of the Mussulmans, 
although the religious quarrel between these 
nations renders them deadly enemies when 
Christians do not menace the overthrow of 
both ; but Persia by the late treaty, made 
under the auspices of England, m herself 
prostrate at the feet of Russia.* 

Russia has descended from the mountains ! 
She is no longer struggling against the hos- 
tility of nature and bhrbarians in the regions 
of the Caucasus ; she has advanced into the 
plain, and sweeping with her fi-ontier rouu4 
Georgia, absorbing the Persian provinces of 
Daughis tan and Shirvan, so as to consoh- 

* The British ambassador obtained the best term* 
he could ; but his inability to procure better, coiw- 
borates the assertion of the tcTt, with respect to «»e 
present helpless situation of Persia. 
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the river Kur ; and (o complete her triumph, 
to remove all rivals, and monopolize com- 
merce, she has stipulated that her flai;,«and 
her flau fl/anc, shall sweep the Caspian. 

" Thus Persia is humbled to the dust, and 
her court to eastern dependence and bond- 
age It is true, that Persia, unfettered by 
Turkish prejudices, has long Nolicited, and 
has at length obtained, the instruction of 



"The fact is, that Russia, after posting 
thirty thousand men of appropriate force, 
with artillery, k,c. in Finland, eighty thou- 
sand on the frontier of GaHicia, sixty thou- 
sand in Moldavia, thirty thousand on the 
frontier of Armenia, as many in Persia, and 
leaving a reserve of owe hundred thousand 
men to sustain these armies, possesses still a 
disposable force of above two hundred thou- 



Europeans, of French officers, officers of the saiui infantry, eighty thousand cavalry, and 

army of Napoleon proscribed by Louis ; and one thousand two hundred guns better horsed 

it is not probable that they have earned with for service than any artillery or cavalry in 

them fec:lings of ill will to Russia so strong the world ; — an arra^, than which, there is 

as those towards England \ thai they would none more brave, and with which no oihet 

rather storm the frozen Cauco^ than join in can march, starve, or suffer physical priviir 

an eipedition to share t! e sp il of Asia> and tions and natural inclemencies. She has 

avenge in the East their humiliations in moreover a population equal to the needed 

*'"''*^PP- swpi'b * 8^nd to a great p. rtion of whom the 

"To reach Tchiran, the Capital of the habits and sutferings of war- are familiar; 

Shah, the columns have to march only three while no power in Europe can raise, equip 

hundred miles ; and by the navis:atiou «»f the or maintain their forces, with such disdain of 

Caspian they ran be disembarked within one the price of blood." 

hundred! Thus an army might sail from the " Such," exclaims our author, "isRus- 

Baltic thn>«gh an internal navigation from sia ; such has been her ciffantic growth 

Petersburgh to Astracan, and landing on the within a short centiu-y." After this pa- 

^Z^:^^:f^dtS:; ^^^^^ power, hcLdertakes to^i^i- 

Bian Gulf; from whence the voyage to Bom- "^^^^ P^^^^ probably 

bay IS only from twenty-four to thiHy days, P"'^'J^' ^ , . 

hi both Monsoons; and to Madras, but ^^lexander now wields the huge sceptre of 

eight or ten days longer in the S. W. Mon- displays an ability equal to the 

soon.* task His philosophical views have indeed 

" Ihis, then, is the territorial attitude of l!®®" enfeebled by pernicious advisers ; but 

Russia. But can any povxer sustain a force 7.?,^,!^"'' have known him in other days, 

Butficient to garrison a fror,tier, whose points , cimgto the hope that he will not substi- 

d'appui are the iNorthern Ocean and the Cas- ""»«elmg policy, of which the pillara 



pian, as well as the frontiers of China and 
Armenia ; on whose line Swedes, Austrians, 
Turks, and Persians, are array ad with feel- 
ings and intert-st-j at war with the power that 
would enslave them .J' 

" Can Rusna, who in the year 1799 had a 
disposable army of only fifty thoiuand men ; 
in the year 1H07, not more than eighty thou- 
sand to defend both capitals ; and in the year 
1813, only three hundred thousand^ on hpr 



are tyranny, ignorance, and fanaticism, for 
t e sentiments of tiiat genuine philanthropy 
which mu>t still have possession of his heart, 
though they do not animate his councils. 

" If, indeed, Alexander had i*esisted the 
enemies of liberty and human happiness — if 
he had persevered in the wish he once pro- 
fessed, to see governments and nations so 
constituted, that sovereigns should be only 
the executive repi-esentatives of represented 



v^hole territory, after several years prepai-a- ^1"^^*' ""'^^^^ .^^P^"!^^^ the 

yon; can she, notwithstandn.g a destructive 
invasion and wars of such great waste and 
expenditure, have collected and re-equip[)ed 
Wfiiies sufficient to defend her acqulsiitions 
fnd improve her advantages ? The answer 
M) She can ; and Eijrof)e and Asia must 
«ckn«)wledge the truth of that assertion ; 
for, both quarters of the glol»e are over- 
shadowed l)\ the mass of six hundred and 
forty thousand men, which an estat>lishmeiit 
01 owfi million two hundred thousand ranges 



Nearchus, the captain of Alexander the Great's 
fleet, from ignorance of the compass, l)eing obliged 
to hag thec«Tast, was still only «ta:«y-oT»t. cUys actually 
■ his voyage from the Indus. 

. I ^* Great is said to have had on* kundrtd 
wittondmenaliVorra ,• but they were troops o; that 
^••criptlon wAch present t! .emselves under the Ima^e 
•fsoeep, whose numbers never runcem the wolves, 
%na^ e»irA< tlunuand ^tocdu, being disciplined, 



character of the individual chief, but on gen- 
eral, fixed, and self operating principles ; he 
would have added to his glory, the more il- 
lustrious and imperishable title of the Be- 
iielactor to Mankind." 

" Now he appears only in the character (ai.d 
his enemies triumph in the result) <if a con- 
quer r, who engages the consideration of 
the universe by the inunensily of his power 
to do real mischief and problematical 
good. 

" How he will employ the vasst force at 
his disposition is certainly a most interesting 
question. Whether he will take the line of 
thf Vistula «>r even Oder for himself : push 
Prussia into -Hoiland ; instigate France to 
imitate England, and complete and termi- 
nate her revolution by the election of a so- 
vereign from the family of Nassau ; or 
whether he will enter into negotiations with 
Austria for a uew arrangement oif £urope> 
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vrhtch may restore the balance ; are speca- 
lations which have excited the hopes and 
fears of many. Whether he will profit by 
the positions and present superiority of Rut- 
no, to accomplish other projects long as- 
signed to her system of poliy;y, must inter- 
f est all governments, not excepting the ^o- 
temment of the East Indies; whose attention 
may also be more excited by the informa- 
tion that General Yermolqffi the governor of 
the Caucasus line, who probably at this very 
moment has reached the capital of Pebsia on 
an embassy, is ah officer of the highest 
merit, and capacity as au administrator as 
well as a soldier ; and ^hat he has gone, as- 
sisted not only by the French officers em- 
ployed by Napoleon, under Gardanne, in 
Persia, and whom Alexander, with the ex- 
ception of three, engaged in the Russian 
eervice, but with the Reports and maps sent 
by that mission to Napoleon, and which 
being carried into Russia at the time of the 
invasion, were found during the retreat* in 
two abandoned tumbrils. 

These reports and plans had convinced 
Napoleon, that the expedition to India was 
practicable ; and it is a positive facti that he 
bad resolved on sending au united Russian 
and Freiu^ force on that expedition, in case 
Russia had been compelled to make peace 
on his terms. , 

" There are two additional circumstances 
most important to influence opinion, if they 
cannot fix the judgment, as 'to the further 
proposed extension of the Rusnan power. 

Mexander has already a much larger 
army than his defensive line requires, or bis 

. finances can justify ; and yet he continues to 
Increase his force. 

Russia, with a line of coast upon two seas, 
on which there is not navigation above half 
the year, and in one of them, the Baltic, 
DO competitor, not content with an esta- 

^ btishment of above eighty sail of the line in 
the ports of Archangel, Cronstadt, Revel, 
Sevastopol, Ckerson; notwithstanding the 
pressure of the frenM war, haa been inces- 
santly building, and is building with increas- 
ing activity, the heaviest line of battle 
ships. 

Alexander knows as well as any British 
admiral, that ships of any force, or of any 
amount, are of no value without seamen to 
Davigate them ; and that secanen cannot be 
formed on inland seas alone. He also knows 
and feels as well as any economist in Europe, 
that ships are costly vanities, if built only 
for ostentation. There is no sovereign who 
would have been less inclined to divert his 
treasure from state necessities, for the indul- 
gence of this unprofitable pursuit, than 
Mexander. 

" There is, therefore, evidence amounting 
to conviction, that be has always proposed 
to accomplish the instructions of Ptier the 
Great, and extend his empire until he can 
-^.^mjtMi^ that real maritime power which 
^^^M^ and people have coveted more since 
^^pnre seen so much commercial wealth ; 
tiiey term it, coUmial gold, flow into 



their couptry. PuUmiemih fiMmatpttthr, 

eum rerum potiri. 

« It is not likely that he will be satisfied 
with a Dutch permit ; but whether he will 
seek.to establish himself in the ports of Nor- 
way, in Zealand, in the Archipelago, in the 
Mediterranean; or whether, like the son of 
Jupiter Amman on the banks of the Hypha- 
sis, he will say, < Our empire shall have no 
other b^nds than those which Godhasieot 
to the earth* — time will show." 

In speaking of America as interested in 
counteracting Russian aggrandizement, 
our author introduces the following oote. 

" It may, however, interest the reader lo 
know that the establishments of the Russiaoi 
commence at Okotsh, on the Sibertan coast, 
in a bay of the Pacific Ocean, that they «- 
tend from thence by Kamschadka to the 
north-west coast of America, where the 
principal establishments have been long 
fixed in the populous island of Kodia (bba* 
bited by hunters, and situated in 57 1-2 d^ 
grees north, and 152 1-2 west longitude froo 
Greenwich,) and in Norfolk Sound, 67 de- 
grees north, and 135 west longitude ; where 
the fort is so considerable as to be armed 
%vith 100 pieces of cannon. Since the year 
1813, however, the Russians have descended 
the American coast, passed the Colv^ 
river Jive hundred miles, and settled in Bi* 
doga, at 38 1-2 north, and only thxrly 
from the Spanish establishments in Csn- 
fomia ; where they not only are trading with 
great advantage, but are pi^fiting by a fine 
climate and fruitful soil, to feed their oion 
northern possessions. The passage firom the 
north-west coast of America to tne P^'^'JJ 
Gulf may be averaged between three and 
four months ; but a ship leaving Bussonib Mj 
April to profit by the S. W. Monsoon, wo«M 
easily gain the N. W. coast of America a 
three months." 

Our author proceeds to estimate the 
force which the rest of Eiffope could ar- 
ray to oppose the designs which he a»- 
•cnbes to Russia. France he puts out ol 
the calculation, considering a Frencharmy 
more formidable to the present dynas- 
ty of that country, than to any foreign 
nation. Austria, m his view, from the n«' 
terogeneous composition of her emptf*» 
and from her unconciliating deportmeni 
towards the people subject to her rjile, 
incapable of wielding the weapons in n^ 
hands ; the subjects of Prussia are equa^ 
ly uncementedby community of int^^st, 
less numerous, and less compact ; Tur- 
key is bed-ridden— and England on ner 

Su^ is the cheeriess survey pr^??"^ 
by the author of this Sketch. We do 
not partake of all his despondency. 
hopes of the advancement of the hapP ' 
ness of the world by the diffusion oi^T 
tical wisdom and an increased regawi 
political justice, do not appear to us w» 
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absolutely de^rate. We estimate not, 
Indeed, much more highly the integrity, 
or the sagacity of the state-managers, at 
the Congress of Vienna, than our au- 
thor seems to do, but we cannot think 
that the crisis he forebodes, is very near. 
We can hardly believe that the peace- 
Bociety and bible-society patronizing 
Alexander will immediately be induced, 
even by the corrupting possession of 
power, to break through the limits which 
ne has assigned himself ; though the ac- 
cumulation of strength in his passive 
hands may offer to a lass pious successor 
a strong temptation to abuse it. In fact if 
the growth of Russia for the next century 
shall keep pace with her progress in the 
last — ^and every thing prognosticates it — 
ehe will be beyond dispute the arbitress of 
the destinies of Europe. Her growing 
population yet bears no proportion to her 
capabilities of affording sustenan.ce, and 
though the ratio of increase cannot be ex- 
pected to hold till the maximum of num- 
bers is attained, the judicious measures of 
Alexander have opened avenues to enter- 
prise, and given a security to property, 
have produced a spring and provided a 
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ble to change. The inveethres^of tike au- 
thor of the Sketch against the govern- 
ment, and his aspersions of the character 
of his own country, however well found- 
ed, come with an ill grace from him, and 
chscover a teifiper which takes away all 
weight from his indirect compliments 
to us. We will conclude our review 
with an extract from his peroration, in 
which, to aggravate the' distress he has 
portrayed, he holds up America, as the 
rival from whose enterprise and enmity 
England has most to dread. 

" England already has lost the world's ho- 
mage ; no longer is she esteemed " the friend 
of the oppressed her promises have be- 
come a scoff' and a by- word : she has alien- 
ated the good-will even of those she assisted 
in their usurpations; and where her causa 
once engaged thousands of voluntary cham- 
pions, not one apologist is now to be 
found 

" There is not an Englishman on the Conti- 
nent who has not been the object of insultj 
if not of execration. 

" England, bv her money, enabled Eavope 
to combine and march against France ; her 
assistance is acknowledi;ed, but not with 
gratitude ; such a sentiment would not have 
been excited if her assista.ice had been 



scope of action, the beneficial effects of considered as disinterested ; for, as Tacitus 

which will be felt without diminution for * n - .r-- f_.- . j — 

an indifiiiite period, and which must re- 
sult in the generation of a mass of pow- 
er capable of overwhelming every pre- 
tension of rivalry. To have allowed such 
an empire to gain a foothold in Germany, 
and an ingress into the capitals of half 
the sovereigns of the continent, was, in 
the Allies, whilst they had other resources 
than remonstrance, an act of consum-. 
mate folly. 

We have devoted a larger space to this 
work than its merits claimed — from the 
attention it has excited in England, and 
the expectation which has been awaken- 
ed to it in this country — ^though it is just 
to allow that it contains much valuable in- 
formation, whilst the boldness of its posi- 
tions and speculations may lead to useful 
reflection. We cannot but again express 
our surprise that Sir Robert Wilson, the 
virulent accuser of Buonaparte, the cham- 
pion of the crusades against him, the 
apologist of the original partition of Po- 
land, should have undergone so complete 
a revolution of sentiment upon every 
subject as this book evinces. He niight 
have retracted his calumnies, if he were 
convinced he had uttered any, without 
becoming an eulogist of Napoleon— and 
surely his vehemence in advocating what 
he is now satisfied was wrong, should 
have taught iiim temperance in the ex- 
pression of opinions which he is still lia- 
Vou II,— Nov 111. 
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justly says, Beneficia to wque Ifxta mid dum 
videnlur exsoM posscy at ubi multum anieve- 
ntrej pro gratia odium redditur ; but, on the 
contrary, her benefits are supposed to have 
originated from motives of mere self-inter- 
est, and, as such, to be destitute of all 
claim on European gratitude. Various pow- 
ers feel that Enijland also attaches herself to 
rival governments, not to preserve what she 
calls the balance of power, but to control 
the continental policy, and continue an ex- 
clusion from what they claim as a due share 
of maratime advantages. 

" Hence that jealousy of any returning^ 
prosperity to England, since that prosperity 
would afford stronger means to enforce these 
obnoxious checks ; hence the desire to de- 
prive England of the presumed sources of 
her wealth : hence the pleasure felt at the 
augmentation of the naval power of Ame* 
rica, (for, although America might not be 
able for years to do what one of her Presi- 
dents once said she would do, < draw a line 
of demarcation with her fleets beyond which 
no European flag should be seen without a 
passport ;* still it is well known, that every 
single ship of the line built by America, re- 
quires, in case of war, a counteracting ex- 
penditure on the part of England, equal to 
the maintenance of three sail : that as the 
American marine increases, the English 
West India islands will require more garri- 
sons, and the communications with India 
become more precaiious ;)• and hence, pep* 
haps these negotiations which have been 
carrying on from the quarter deck of the 
Washington in the Mediterrtmean, as well as 
the preference lately shorn to the iUnerif^tt 
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flag in the Baltic Envy is not blind, and 
revenge never sleeps. 

" The utterance of llicse truths may of- 
fend, but silence would injure: the hear- 
ing of them is painful, but will be of use ; 
therefore, as the philosopher said to hb angry 
master, ' Strike, but heaV.' 

" If England is true to herself, she may 
yet avoid shipwreck ; but if she looks to 
preservation ny connexion with France m 
htr present staicy and continental operations, 
involving her in war with Russia, which pru- 
dence might avoid without diminution of her 
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power, or prejudice to her interests ; her guns 
of distress will soon be beard along her pos> 
sessions in every quarter of the globe." 

We must say a word on the style of 
the publication of this work. A political 
essay, which would not bccupy the half 
of one of our monthly numbers, hardly 
deserved to be swelled out into an octavo 
volume of more than two hundred pages, 
and could not by any art of typography 
be rendered- worth one dollar and 

FIFTY CENTS. E. 



Art. 6. MUSEUM OF NATURAL SCIENCES. 
By C, S. Rafinesque, Esq. 



15. IrdroducUon to the Ichthyology of the 
United Slates. 

THE Natural History of Fishes bears the 
name of Ichthyology ; that science had 
long been neglected in our country, but it has 
lately been studied with assiduity and suc- 
cess, and the knowledge of the useful inhabi- 
tants of our shores, rivers, and lakes, begins to 
be cultivated with zeal. Whoever has at- 
tended to that branch of Zoology has been 
rewarded by continual discoveries since the 
field was entirely new in North-America: 
those lately made by Mitchill, Lesueur, and 
myself, exceed our anticipation; but never- 
theless we have not exhausted that immense 
field, and it is perhaps scarcely glanced upon. 
It is ray intention previous to stating my 
own discoveries, to give an idea of the la- 
bours of former authoi's in that branch of 
science. 

Catesby was probably one of the first na- 
turalists that began to illustrate our Fishes : 
in his natural history of Carolina, &,c. he has 
• figured and described many fishes of the 
southern States, most of which have since 
been introduced in the Systema natura by 
appropriate names ; but some of them are yet 
unnoticed in the jvorks on Ichthyology , or 
considered as varieties. Linneus has like- 
wise introduced in his Systema natura, some 
species communicated by Garden and Kalm, 
and Gmelin those described by Forster. 

In the general natural histories of Fishes 
by Bloch,Castel, Schneider, Lacepede, Sou- 
nini, and Shaw, published within a few years 
of each other, very few North- American 
fishes are introduced, except those already 
mentioned by Linneus and Gmelin: a few 
additions of new species are however to be 
met, described upon specimens in the Euro- 
pean collections, and Lacepede has some 
species observed by Bosc. In the zoological 
Dictionary of.Ray, in the ichlhyological Dic- 
tionary of the French Cyclojiedia, scarcely 
any are added ; but some new species from 
Carolina are described by Bosc in the great 
Dictionary of natural history published in 
Paris in 1804. 

Those general writers have not noticed 
many fishes, partly described by travellers, 
sach as Carver, Bartram, Mackenzie, Casti- 
giioiie, &c. probably because they wore not 



known to them; this must be attended to by 
the general writers on North-American ich- 
thyology. In the travels of Castiglione in 
the United States, published in Italian towards 
1790, some new fishes are described in Latin. 
Many new fishes are also mentioned and 
partly described in the late travels of Lewis 
and Clarke to the sources of the Missouri 
and the Pacific Ocean. 

Some few species have been figured in the 
transactions of the Philosophical Society of 
Philadelphia by Latrobe; and in those or the 
Academy of Science's of Boston by Peck. 

Some observations on North-American 
fishes are scattered through the works of Dr. 
Mease, Dr. Mitchill's Medical Repository, 
&LC. other observations by Descoutils, Fors- 
ter, Gilpin, Clinton, Dunbar, Robin, Shultz^ 
&,c. may be seen in their travels or tracts. 

Many new species have been observed by 
Dr. Benjamin Barton, Dr. VVaterhouse, jun. 
Dr. Akerly, Dr. Samuel Mott, Messrs. Le- 
conte. Say, &c. but they have not published 
ihem. The great Ornithologist, Wilson, had 
also observed some American fishes, and 
some of his observations are published in the 
American edition of Ree's Cyclopedia. 

A German naturalist (perhaps Schoepf or 
Schneider) has described some new species 
from North-America, but 1 bBV^ never met 
with his work. 

The descriptions of the fishes of New-York> 
by Dr. Mitchill, published in 1815, in the 
first volume of the transactions of the litera- 
ry and philosophical Society of New-York^ 
must be considered as a standard work on 
American ichthyology. This work, with the 
supplement which shall be inserted in the se- 
cond volume of said transactions, will con- 
tain nearly two hundred species, one half of 
which are probably new. Although defec« 
tive jp many respects, by a want of sino- 
nyniy, ignorance of new genera, wrong reu- 
nion of species, and imperfect descriptions of 
many, yet the good descriptions of several, 
the observations on their natural history, and 
the mass of new facts and species, coniribute 
to render it a classical labour. 

Mr. Lesueur, well known as the compa- 
nion of Peron, &c. in his travels to Australia, 
is now in the United States ; he visited last 
year, in coaipaoy with Mr.*i>la»lttj:tt the 
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Krie, Ontario, Champlatn, Saratoga, th« 
Chesapeak, the Alleghany, and the Atli^itic 
shores of , New-England, New-Jersey, 
His discoveries have been ample, amounting 
to aboutsixty new species, different from those 
of Dr. Mitchiil. He has begun to publish 
some of them in the Journal of the Academy 
of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, and' he 
has established a new genus Catostomus, 
which I had likewise established, but not yet 
published. He will probaby give us gradual- 
ly all his new species in said Journal, or in 
another work which he contemplates. 

My own labours in that branch of natural 
science began in 1802 '3 and '4, when I ob- 
served many new species in the Delaware, 
Susqueliannah, Chesapeake he. and in the At- 
lantic Ocean, some of which have since been 
described by Dr. Mitchiil. The first species 
which 1 described was the Echencis cnudiseiis, 
of which I sent the description and figure to 
the Linnean Society of London in 1811. In 
a pamphlet which I ptiblished in 1814 in 
•French (Precis des D^ouvertes Somiologi- 
qucs) I described five other new species of 
Atlantic or North American Fishes Sp. 27 to 
31. Centrnpomus albus, C. lutem, Sparut mo- 
casinus, Bcdiates fiiscata, Chironectes variegata. 
In 1815 '16 and '17, 1 have discovered in the 
Atlantic Ocean, near Philadelphia, on the 
shores of Long-Island, in the Lakes Cham- 
' plain, Saratoga, &c. in the Hudson, Fishkill, 
«LC. about fifty new species omitted by Dr. 
Blitchi1-,and different (except very few) from 
those observed by Mr. Lesueur ; several of 
which must form new genera. In this in- 
stance I must observe that little attention has 
been paid by Dr. Mitchiil, kc. to the im- 
provements on the genera of Fishes proposed 
hy Bloch, Lacepede, Dumeril, and myself; 
unless those improvements in generic deno- 
minations and classifications are adopted, 
American Icht biology cannot reach the per- 
fection of European Ichthiology. 

Some other new species have been com- 
municated to me by Gov. Clinton, Dr. Mease, 
Dr. Mott, &.C. which I mean to publish with 
mine. Last year I presented to the Literary 
and Philosophical Society of New-York a 
Memoir on the genus Sturgeon, (AcdpemtTy) 
and particularly the American Sturgeons, of 
which I have been able to describe or notice 
as many as fifteen species, all new except one 
|>reviously described by Dr. Mitchiil. 

When all the discoveries of Mr. Lesueur 
and the supplements of Dr. Mitchiil will be 
published, the number of North- American 
Fishes, known and de.scribed, will probably 
exceed three hundred and fifty species, while 
scarcely one hundred were mentioned by 
Linneus, of which a list was made by Fors- 
ter in his Catalogue of the Auimals of North- 
America ; such a rapid increase in our know- 
ledge of those beings, shows how stightly 
they had been studied: many species had 
even been considered as consimilar to Euro- 
pean s{>ecies, which a more Accute survey has 
proved to be different, and very few (if any) 
^ are common to both continents. 

This large a«cassi9u of si^cies v^ill not ap- 



pear extraordinary to (hose acquainted with 
the treasures of nature, &nd who know that 
accurate observations and zealous exertions . 
will almost any where be equally rewarded. 
If in the Island of Sicily, which is only seven 
hundred miles in circumference, and b situa- 
ted among the countries most anciently 
known, I have been enabled to discover and 
add over two hundred and twenty new spe- 
cies to its ichthyology, it is reasonable to 
conclude that Ihe Continent of North- Ameri- 
ca, exclusive of the Mexican Empire and the 
West-Indies, will afford at least six hundred 
and sixty such new species, of which about 
two hundred an^ fifty have lately been de- 
tected ; but as many or more are waiting to 
reward the researches and labours of future 
observers. The fishes of Virginia, Kentucky, 
Ohio, Louisiana, Florida, &c. those of the 
lakes Huron, Michigan. Superior, Winipin^, 
&,c.of the rivers Mississippi, Mobile, Missouri, 
Arkanzas, Columbia, &.c. and those of the 
North-West Coast of America, are scarcely 
known, or totally unknown. When those 
parts shall have been explored, and all the 
former discoveries embodied metbudically, 
we may then hope to be enabled to frame a 
North-American Ichthyology somewhat ac- 
curate, if not complete. 

That period is perhaps less distant than we 
are aware of ; able observers will soon spread 
themselves over those regions, and many 
travellers will contribute their mi^e. I will 
also offer mine, and if every year rewards my 
exertions, as successfully as the two last, I 
may hope to add gradual and yearly disco- 
Taries to those already made. 

16. Descriptions of two new genera of North- 
American Fishes, Opsanus and Notropis. 

I. N. G. Opsavus. Holobranchial Jugu- 
lar. Body oblong thick attenuated behind, 
without s<:ales, abdomen convex, no latejral 
line. Head large; broad, depressed above; 
eyes approximated on the top, separated by 
a furrow, and with an appendage behind : 
mouth large, lips thick, w ithout barbs, lower 
jaw the longest, two rows of obtuse teeth to 
each jaw : fiiil-cover large, soft, spinescent 
abtive, branchial membrane with nine rays. 
All the fins with soft rays covered by a thick 
skin, two dorsal fins, the second very long, 
the first short, and with few hard thick obtuse 
rays, anal short, vent nearer to the tail than 
to the head. 

Observations. A very remarkable, and to- 
tally new genus of Atlantic fish, which has 
some analogy with the genera Trac/mius, 
Uramscopus. Corystion, Phycis, Balrictiusy &c. 
It differs however from Trachinus by the 
situation of the eyes and their appendacges, 
short anal fin, backward vent, &.c. from the 
genus Uranoscopus by the spinescent gill- 
cover, which is not ciliated, characters of the 
vent and anal fin ; from Corystion by two 
dorsal fins, the anal fin, &c. From Phycis by 
the gill-cover, head, eyes, fins, &,c. and from 
Batridius by the double dorsal fin, want of 
barbs, &.c. It will belong to the first natura 
order of fi8he;s Deripia or th« — '^^ 
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Second natural famny Oadinia, and the se- 
cond natural sub-family Trachinia, see my 
Analysis nf Nature The name means look- 
ing up, and the following species will form 
the type of lliis new ^»»n'is. 

Opsanus Cerapalus. Xppenda<>e of each, 
eves short, sof , and obtuse, gill-c ivt-r with an 
obtuse spin** and a "ibercle un»ler it ; body 
and head variegated of small, br iwn. fle\U(Mis 
lines, and irregular sjKJts on an velhnvish 
ground; top of the head and cheeks brown, 
belly white : first dorsal fin with three rays, 
the second with four diagonal brown stripes, 
the anal fin with three similar stri|)es ; tail 
oval obtuse yellow, with three vertical brown 
9tripes, jugular fins triangular acute with two 
rays. 

History. The specific name of this fish 
means .So/^-/iom, the appendages behiitdthe 
eyes having very much that appearance. 1 
have detected this new fish in August, 1317. 
on the south shore of Long-Island : it lives 
it the sandy and shallow bottoms of the sur- 
rounding sea, aod is sometimes taken along 
"With other fishes in the nets and seines ; but 
it is by no means a common fish ; the fisher- 
men scarcely know it, they call it by the 
name of Yellow- Kusk, Sayid-Codlin^, S timer , 
&o. which shows that they confound it with 
other species : they dont reckon it good to 
eat, and often throw it away on the beach, 
yet it is as good as the different species of 
Phycis or Kusk. It frequents the sliores in 
Summer to deposit the spawn, and is not 
seen in winter. Its length is about one foot, 
it is covered all over with a gelatinous slime, 
which renders it difficult to hold ; the head is 
femarkable large, broader than the body, with 
swelled checks, theeyesare large, brown, and 

Srojecting, the curious appendages project 
irectly behind them, they are brown, about 
one third of an inch long, and nearly cylin- 
drical, the animal can move them and swell 
them ; after death they are dejected and flac- 
cid. The general colour of the fish is yel- 
lowish, but the fins are paler, and the belly 
quite white, without spots, while the remain- 
der of the body is curiously interwoven with 
small vermicular lines and scatte^-ed spots. 
There is no appearance of lateral line nor 
scales. The jugular -fins are white acute, 
situated under the gill cover or operculum. 
The pectoral fins are large rounded, spotted 
like the body, and with twenty rays. The first 
dorsal fin has three thick hard rays, the first 
of which is the shortest, and the second the 
longest; the second dorsal fin has thirty 
equal rays, the anal fin only eighteen The 
tail has a slender base, and is quite ovate ob- 
tuse, the three stripes are a little bowed, with 
the convexity behind. It is worthy of atten- 
tion that the bones of this fish are quite car- 
tilagineous and soft, more so than those of 
many Sharks, Skates, &,c. yet the gills are 
quite complete, furnished with a gill cover, 
and branchial rays ! This fact affords ano- 
ther instance of the assertion I have made 
long ago, that the distinction of hard-boned 
and soft-boned fishes, is illusive and useless, 
•ioce bU *he natural orders of fishes afford 
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anim<ils with either sorts of bones, and there 
is a graduation in the whole class from q iite 
hard bones to nearly gelatinous bones ! 

11 iN G iNoTRi»pis. Hulobranchiai abdo- 
minal. Body elongated compressed, back 
earinated nearly itrait. lielly not carinated, 
scarcely bowed, a lateral line and a longitu- 
dinal silver Imiid; vent nearer the tail than 
tbe head. Head oval comjir^ssed. convex 
above, cno'ith diagonal large, jaws with^mt 
teeth, the lower longer and moiiil. the up(>er 
extensible : eyes very lars^e: gill cover large, 
smooth valviform three branchial rays. One 
dorsal fin opposed to the interval betweeu 
the anal and abdominal fins, which have 
nine rays. 

Observations. The generic name m^ans 
earinated or keeled bark. It forms a remarka- 
ble iiew ^enus, belonging to the third natural 
order Gastripia or the abdominals, the six- 
teenth natural family Cyprinia, and the se- 
cond sub-lamily Gi^tnnopomia, (see Analysis 
of Nature,) together with the genera Cypri- 
nus, Atlierina, Hydrargyra, fye. It differs from 
the first by the compressed body, earinated 
back, lateral band, large mouth, deep cleft 
gill-cover, he. and from the two last genera 
by the three branchial rays, nine rays to the 
abdominal fins, want of teeth, he 

NoTROPis Athrrinoioes. Head silvery, 
brown hove: body pale fulvous transparent, 
with a broad silver band; lateral line in the 
band : fins whitish, dorsal, and anal, wiik 
eleven rays, the first very short, tail slightly 
forked. 

History. This new fish was discovered in 
Lake Erie by Gov. De Witt Clinton, who had 
the kindness to presen* me with many speci- 
mens ; they are now deposited in the Lyce- 
um of Natural History. 1 have ascertained 
that they belonged to a new genus, next to 
Athtrina, and the specific name which I have 
adopted implies such an atfinit^. Those 
fishes come on the shores of Lake Erie, and 
even in the river of Nia2;ara; in the spring, in 
great shoals ; but they are so small that they 
are scarcely noticed, and escape through the 
common nets ; their usual size being from one 
to two inches, and very thin and slender: 
they are called Minny or Minnewy together 
with twenty different other species of fish, 
and often considered as the young of other 
fishes. They live in the depth of the lake at 
other seasons, and are probably common all 
over the great lakes. Their eyes are exceed- 
ingly large, occupying nearly the whole fore- 
side of the head, the lips are very thin and 
membranaceous, the nostrils large, the gill 
cover is nearly round, and split above to tbe 
eyes ; they have small thin broad scales, the 
rays of the fins are scarcely articulated sim- 
ple and brittle : the pectoral fins have about 
fifteen ray^s, and the caudal fin about twenty- 
four. 

December lO/A, 1817. 

17. Second Decade of new J^orth-Ammr 
can Fishes. 

11. Sp. Perca mucronata. Body 'nearly • 
rhomboidal silvery, brownfeh on tbe back 
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jaws equal, fill cover atijajular, a broad flat 
spine before the angle : first dorsal fin with 
nine spiny rays, the second dorsal fin with 
eleven rays, whereof the first is spinescent, 
anal fin with twelve rays, whereof three 
spiny, second ray of the thoracic fin mucro- 
nate elon£;ated. a fiesh coloured spot at the 
base of the pectoral fins, tail forked. — Obs. 
This fish is vulgarly called White Perch, a 
name common to many species It is not 
uncommo * in Pennsylvania, in the Susque- 
bannah, Delaware, and Schuylkill. Size 
from four to eight inches long. The upper 
part from the m uth to the first dorsal ..n is 
shaping and straight, and the back part is simi- 
lar. Head, flesh coloured, brownish above ; 
gill cover scaly, the second plate serrate, a 
suture from the eyes to the upper part of the 
last plate, which is rounded with a membra- 
naceous angular appendage. Scales denti- 
culated. Thoracic fins whhe with six rays, 
one spiny; pectoral fins fulvous, with seven- 
teen rays: other fins brownish 

12. Sp. f erca notata. Body elongated pale 
olivaceous, with six narrow transverse brown 
stri|>es, and many scattered blackish dots, 
beJIy unspotted: lower jaw l(»nger; gill 
cover angular, a broad flat spine before the 
angle: fins olivaceous, first dorsal fin with 
Iborteen spiny rays, with a black ^nn t»efore 
and behind, anal fin with ten rays ; whereof 
two are spinescent, tail forked. — Obs. This 
species has been communicated to roe by 
Gov. pe Witt Clinton, who has found it in 
Lake Erie ; it is vulgarly called Yellow Perch, 
or Brindled Perch, with many other species. 
Size from three io six inches; head dotted 
with black. Second dorsal fin with fourteen 
rays, pectoral fins fifteen, thoracic six, whereof 
one is spiny. Both this and the foregoing be- 
long to the real genus Perca, having two 
dorsal fins and a sen-ate spinescent opercu- 
lum : they agree besides in the following 
secondary characters, head wrinkled above, 
mouth with teeth, the upper jaw extensible, 
operculum scaly, with four plates, the second 
serrate, the third spinescent, the fourth with 
a membranaceous projecting angle, six bran- 
chial rays, lateral line following the back, 
first ray of the dorsal and anal fins short, &.c. 

13. Sp Petromyzon leucoptents. Body 
gradually compressed, lead colour above, 
silvery beneath, swelled cheeks, large white 
mouth with yellow teeth in eoncentrical 
rows, unequal : gills in a diagonal curved 
row : dorsal fins white, the second opposed 
the vent, tail ovate lanceolate acute brown 
Recurrent. — Obs. A curious fish differing from 
p. sanguisuga of Europe which has a cylin- 
drical body, orange teeth, gills in a straight 
row, second dorsal fin close to the lail, &lc. 
Vulgar names Small lamprey. Shad lamprey. 
River lamprey, &c. I have obser\'ed it in 
April 1816, in Philadelphia, the first speci- 
men being communicated by Dr. Mease. It 
is found in the Delaware, and torments in the 
epring the shads and herrings.' Length from 
0IE to 12 inches. Eyes silvery, iris with three 
itefB, the sacoBd mlfeij, toe others bluish 
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brown. Teeth of different forms, some 
bidentated or dentellated 

14. Sp. Pkycis marginatus. Brown above, 
white beneath, fins brown, tail rounded mar- 
ginated of black, lateral line descending in 
the middle, first dorsal fin triangular with ten 
r?ys, jugular fins with two long ravs con- 
nected only at the base, reaching the anal 
fin. — Obs. My genus F/iycis established in my 
Sicilian Ichthyology contains the species of 
the genera Blehnius, which hav.e two dorsal 
fins, jaws with teeth, the lower shorter and 
with an appendage or barb, the jugular fins 
with few rays partly unconnected, and with- 
out membrane, he. Many American species 
of the G. Gadus Mitchill, belong also to it. 
This species is found in Long-Island sound, 
and on the shores of Rhode-Island ; its vul- 
gar name is Kusk : its fle^h is not quite as 
good as that of the Cods. Length from one 
to two feet; the iris and barb is white: the 
second dorsal fin has about sixty rays, the 
anal fin about forty, the pectoral are oblong 
with twelve rays. 

15. Sp. Sparus erythrops. Body oval brown 
shining, covered with larje scales, belly yel- 
low ; iris purple red, teeth small acute, a 
transverse wrinkle over the nose : dorsal fia 
with five spiny rays, tail entire truncated. — 
Obs. This species has been communicated to 
me by Dr. Mease : it is found in the Chesa- 
peak, the Susquehannah, and Elk river, it is 
sometimes brought to the Philadelphia market, 
where it is known by the vulgar names of 
Oldwives, or Suvfieh. It comes next to the 
Sp. argyropa and Sp. chrysops, length about 
six inches, body rounded, very compressed^ 
bead small, operculum with an angular fur- 
row ; scales very large. 

16. Sp. Exocelus rubescena. Mouth without 
barbs, pectoral fins reaching near to the tail, 
body elongated subquadrangular, entirely red- 
dish ; dorsal and anal fins opposed. — Obs. 1 
have observed this species in 1815, in the 
Atlantic Ocean, south west of the bank of 
Newfoundland. It has the habit and man- 
ners of the other species: the Coryphena 
hippuris preys upon it: length about tea 
inches. 

17. Sp. Callionymus pelagicus. First dorsal 
fin reaching the tail, gill cover spinescent, 
tail entire : body silvery, covered with red- 
dish spots, fins spotted. — Obs. Observed in 
1815 in the Atlantic Ocean, together with the 
foregoing: it flies also over the water, length 
only three inches, very handsome, body 
slender. 

18. Sp. Clupea Sapidissima. Height of the 
body one-fourth of total length, head gift, 
jaws equal, gill cover veined ; back greenish 
brown, sides silvery and gilt, an irregular 
brown spot behind the gill cover, and a row 
of smaller spots under the scales ; abdomen 
serrated, no lateral line ; pectoral fin short ; 
dorsal fin, with sixteen rays, and a brown 
spot upwards anteriorly ; ana) fin, with 

twenty rays. Obs. This species is the 

Clupea ahsa of Mitchill ; it was first distin- 
guished and named by Wilson, in the Anie!' . 
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ricao ediUon nfRee's Cyclopedia, but not de- 
scribe^ ! Its vulgar names are Shad. Common 
Shad, Spring Shad, kc. It has the manners 
of the European shad, living in winter in the 
ocean, and ascending the rivers in the spring 
to deposit its spawn : it frequents nearly all 
the rivers falling into the Atlantic Ocean. 
Total length nearly two feet ; very good to 
eat, better than the European shad. Its his- 
tory, which is very interesting ; (since it af- 
fords an exuberant fi&hery;) shall be un- 
dertaken in another place. 

19. Sp. Clupea megalops. Height one- 
iborth of tptal length ; body silvery ; hack 
scarcely brownish ; snout, upper part of the 
bead and a spot behind it, brown ; lower jaw 
longer; abdomen serrated; gill cover gilt 
with some flexuous red lines, no lateral line, 
pectoral fins long ; dorsal and anal fins with 
seventeen rays. — Obs. Vulgar name Bi^-tye 
Herring, common in the Delaware in the 
spring, along with the CI. vemalis (CI. pseudo 
harengus of Wilson) of Mitehill, both very 
different from the CI. harengus, or English 
herring. Len^h fi-om ten to fifteen inches : 
eyes large blue, iris gilt This species, with 
the foregoing and following, will be more 
psuticularly described in my Memoir on the 
American nerrin^s 

20. Sp. Clupea neglecla. Height one-fifth 
of total length ; lower jaw shorter ; a red 
spot at the summit of the gHI cover ; body 
silvery, scarcely brownish above ; back with 
many scattered round blue spots, no lateral 
line, abdomen not serrated, pectoral fin 
short : dorsal fin, with twenty rays, the first 
▼ery short, anal fin with twenty rays. — 
Obs. A common species in the fall on 
the south shores of Long-Island, omitted by 
Dr. Mitehill. Length about a foot, indiffer- 
ent food. Vulgar names Fall Herring, Mars- 
bankers, in common with other species. 

1 8. Third Decade of new Species of Korth- 
American Plants. 

While other botanists extend their labours 
in various shapes, I shall proceed to inves- 
tigate and describe, in preference, new ge- 
nera and new species, according to the sy- 
noptical manner of classical authors. Since 
it is high time that all our plants should be 
known and well named before we attempt 
to illustrate completely their history. 

21. Sp Euphorbia vermiculata Raf. Up- 
right, nearly dichotomous, pilose : leaves op- 
posite, shortly petiolated, oblong acute acu- 
minate serrate trinerved, base oblique, thin, 
vermiculate — dotted : flowers solitary in the 
dichotomies peduncled upright, perianthe 
campanulated fourcleft, sepals ovate entire, 
capsuls smooth. — Obs. Found in August^ 
1816, near Sandyhill and Glen's Falls.State of 
New York, in fields. Small annual plant, 
flowers reddish : the vermicular transparent 
dots of the leaves are very remarkable. 

22. Sp. Malus microcarpa Raf. Arbores- 
cent, petiols round and pubescent ; leaves 
elliptical acuminate serrulate, base cordate, 
putiescent above, tomentose beneath : flowers 
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racemose, pedicels biglandular : fruits glo- 
bular, red.— -Obs. A fine new tree, fifteen to 
twenty-five feet high, which grows on .tho 
banks of brooks, near Fisbkill, Newburgh. 
Catskill, he. It is a real wild apple trea 
since the five styles are united at the base, 
and the fruit not turbinate, that fruit is 
smaller than a cherry, entirely red when 
ripe, and very good to eat ; it ripens in June 
anJ July, the lowers blossom in April an4 
May. The branches and twigs are reddish 
brown, the upper part of the ovary is woolly, 
as well as the margin of the calyx, whose 
divisions are ovate acute reflexed. 

23. ffeoUia plarUaginea Raf. Very smooth, 
radical leaves ovate lanceolate acute cari- 
nate, with seven nerves; scape vaginated : 
spike oblong, flowers three-sided spiral nod- 
ding, bracteas ovate acuminate obtuse, longer 
than the pubescent ovary : labellum canaii* 
culated. broad at the top, reflexed obtuse 
crenate. — Obs. I found this species with Mr. 
Knevels, near Fishkill, in meadows, blos- 
soming in June : the flowers are white, the 
labellum is yellowish towards tfie top ; bi|t 
the margin is w bite. Roots palmated, scape 
half a foot high. 

24. JS'eottia lacera Raf. Smooth radical 
leaves oblong obtuse flat, scapes vaginated, 
sheiiths acute : spike slender, flowers one 
sided spiral nodding, bracteas longer than the 
ovary, labellum canaliculated reflexed ob- 
tuse laciniated. — Obs.' Detected in 1816, in 
the swampy woods, near Glen's Fall's, Lake 
George, and the Luzerne mountains, blos- 
soming in July and August, flowers white, 
scape slender about one ^ot high, root pal- 
mated. Both species belong to the real 
genus yVeoUia, having the three upper petals 
or sepals of the perigone connected, the 
anthera posterior, he. and they are very 
different from JV*. tortilis. and JV. cemua. 

25. Spirea obOvaia Jtaf. Under shrubby, 
smooth, branches flexuous angular; leaves 
short, petiolate abovate nearly acute, une- 
qually serrate, base acute entire, corymbs ra- 
cemose, racemes terminal paniculate, ovate» 
bracteolated, bracteoles linear, petals obo- 
vate crenate undulate, 6 ovaries. — Obs. A 
small shrub about afoot high, growing on the 
summit of the Highland, among rocks ; 
flowers white, blossoming in June, branches 
reddish, leaves green on both sides, thickly 
set. 

26. Prunus rupestris Raf. Shrubby, branch- 
es glandular; petiols biglandular, leaves 
smooth ovate oblong acuminate, base acute> 
serrate, teeth cartilagineous, peduncles gemi- 
nate or solitary elongated upright, fruits ovate 
oblong. — Obs. Found among rocks on the 
summit of the Highland and Catskill moun- 
tains. A small shrub two or three feet high, 
branches upright slender red, petiols an4 
peduncles red, fruit small, ripe in August* 
blossoming in May. 

27. Equisetum moiUanurn Raf. Rough, 
sterile and fertile stems very branched striat- 
ed, sheaths rufous neariy quadrifid, divi- 
sions ovate acute trinerved, branches two 
or three-chotomous, small branches adbeend- 
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fini filiforme, flexuose triqaeter or compress- 
ed, rufous caliculated, leaves subulate, 
^eraate, or opposite. — Obs. A singular species 
found with Mr. Knevels oo the Catskill 
mountains, in woods near the two' lakes ; it 
has some affinity with the £. Sylvaticunit 
and rises about two feet. 

28. Slellaria tenella Raf. Very smooth, 
stem, dichotome diffuse slender tetragooe ; 
Haves linear entire nearly obtuse^ the upper 
ones oblong cuneate ; flowers terminal, 
pbylles of the calyx ovate acute, petals 
scarcely longer bipartite linear, capsiils glo- 
bular. — Obs. This plant had been taken by 
Bigelow and several American Botanists, for 
the St. graminea or St. palustris, while it dif- 
fci^s from eilher. It might also be the un 
described 67. lonsifolia of Muhlenberg's 
catalogue. I found it in 1803 near Philadel- 
phia, and in 1817 found it, with Mr. Torrey, 
abundant near Poughkeepsie in a wood near 
brooks, it grows also near Fishkili and in 
many other places. It blossoms in June: 
Aowers white as in the whole genus, the 
stems are sometimes upright, the lower 
leaves are short, sometimes a tittle pubes- 
cent at the base or union, bracteas subulate 
scariose, shorter than the peduncles. 

29. Stellaria montana Raf. Smooth, stem 
upright dicholome diffuse, leaves lanceolate 
acute entire ciliolate ; peduncles filiform, at 
the dichotomies ; phylles ovale lanceolate, 
margin scariose, petals bipartite shorter than 
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the calyx, capsuls ovate longer than the 
calyx.-~Obs. A different 8|:)ecie8, which has 
much affinity with the foregoing, found with 
Mr. Knevels on the Catskill mountains in 
June, in shady and moist grounds, near the 
two lakes. It has sometimes four styles ! 

30. Juniperus depressus Raf. Stems cespi- 
tose-depressed spreading decumbent, little 
branches obtuse trigone ; leaves temate 
spreading subulate spinous mucronale, white 
striped above, convex and oneveined be- 
neath : male catkins ternate nearly sessile 
obovate obtuse, hall' the length of the leaves, 
berries globular, shorter than tlie leaves. — 
Obs. This species of Juniper is very remark- 
able and distinct ; it had been considered as 
a variety of J. communis by Pursh. It ap- 
pears to have an extensive range in North 
America, since it is found in Canada, Maine, 
and perhaps as far west as the Columbia 
river ; I observed it in 1816 near Saratoga 
and Lake George, and in 1817 found with 
Mr. Torrey its southern range in the state of 
New-York, between Wappinger's creek and 
Poughkeepsie. It always grows in dry and 
sterile soil, it forms a circular and flat bush» 
sometimes twenty feet in circumference, and 
not above two or three high ; its bark is 
wrinkled cinereous brown, the berries are 
large sessile trisulcated above : foliage thick, 
leaves longer than the internodes, not very 
ri^id, appeaj'ing decurreut by having the an- 
gles under them. 



Art. 7. LITERARY AND PHII 
OREJlT britian. 

SIR Humphrey Davy has made a fur- 
ther discovery in regard to combus- 
tion, which will prove a very great im- 
provement to his safety lamp. He thus 
describes it in a letter to the Rev. J. 
Hodgson of Heworth : — 

" I have succeeded in producing a light 
perfectly safe arid economical, which is 
most brilliant in atmospheres in which 
the flame of the safety lamp is extin- 
guished, and which burns in every mix- 
ture of carburetted hydrogen gas that is 
respirable. It consists of a slender me- 
tallic tissue of platinum, which is hung 
in tiie top of the interior of the common 
lamp of wire gauze, or in that of the 
twilled lamp, it costa from 6d. to Is. 
and is imperishable. This tissue, when 
the common lamp is introduced into an 
explosive atmosphere, becomes red hot, 
and continues to burn the gas in con- 
tact with it as long as the air is respira- 
ble; when the atmosphere again be 
comes explosive ; the^amc is relighted. 
I can now burn any inflammable vapour 
either with or without flame at pleasure, 
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and make the wire consume it either with 
red or white heat. I was led to this re- 
sult by discovering slow combustions 
without flame, and at last I found a me- 
tal which made these harmless combus- 
tions visible." 

A correspondent of the Philosophical 
Magazine complains loudly of the omis- 
sions and erroneous figures and calcula- 
tions in the Nautical Almanack. He 
points out more than 40 considerable er- 
rors in the Almanack for 1819. 

FRANCE. 

A work entitled Memoirs of the His- 
tory of the Fifty Years from 1760 to 
1810, by the late Abbe Georgel, is about 
to be published in three voluhies. The 
announcement of it, from the character 
and opportunities of the author, who was 
a distinguished Jesuit, and Secretary to 
tlie C:irdin:il de Rohan, has excited a 
strong interest. 

Constantine Nicolopoulo, of Smyrna, 
Professor of Greek Literature, has pub- 
lished, at Paris, a Greek Ode on Spring, 
to which he has prefixed an epistle in, 
Greek verse, addressed to Count Capo 
D'Istria. 
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ITALT. 

A letter from Naples, dat«d July 20, 
says — ^ The present eruptions of Vesu- 
vius are astonishing. Copper, iron, al- 
kaline acid, sulphur, sulphuric acid, 
chalk, and ammonia, form salts that 
are sometimes in a mass and sometimes 
divided. It is obser\'ed that copper is 
very much mixed %vith volcanic matter ; 
Quantities of it are found among the dif- 
terent kinds of lava. Vesuvius, which 
since the year 1813 has been more or 
less in a state of commotion, has entire- 
ly covered its former crater with a thick 
crust, over which the new eruptions 
have thrown two little mountains, from 
which come smoke, ashes, and vitrified 
stones. The earth is covered with bits 
of transparent glass. This crust is so 
considerable, that if it is not propped up, 
the sinking of the matter composing it 
will produce an effect like that of the 
eruption which took place in the time 
of Titus." 

Professor Morichini, of Rome, having 
discovered the magnetizing power of the 
violet rays of the prismatic spectrum, the 
Marquis Ridolsi has succeeded in magnet- 
izing two needles, the one in 30, the 
other in 46 minutes, and can now charge 
with the magnetic power, by the same 
process, as many needles as he pleases. 
The needles thus magnetized (namely 
by directing on and passing over them, 
for a period of not less than 30 minutes, 
the violet rays of the spectrum, through 
the medium of a condensing lens) pos- 
sess all the .energy and the properties of 
needles magnetised in a common way by 
means of a loadstone. Their homono- 
Mous poles repel, their heteronomous 
poles attract each other: and made to 
vibrate on a pivot, their points turn con- 
stantly to the north, their heads to tht 
south! This adds to the wonders of 
magnetism, and must be regarded as a 
very extraordinary discovery. 

GERMANY. 

The Political Zeitung of Munich, of 
the 10th August, contains the following 
meteorological remarks. 

" The great and remarkable opening in 
the sun*s atmosphere of clouds, (wolkigen 
sonnen utmospharey) of which notice has 
been lately taken, was visible only a little 
before it vanished at the western edge on 
the 5th of August, at which period a 
number of little openings began to unite 
themselves into two spots ; storms and 
much rain followed. It must be of great 
utility to farmers " to be able to foretel 
^r or stormy weather, from observa- 
tions of the spots on the sun, which are 
easily examined in the mid^e of sum- 



mer, in the same way as we can do for 
the coming day or night, by the rising 
and setting sun, A great number of the 
latest observations confirm Herschel's 
opinion, that like the plant ts (verander 
lichen stemen) one half of the sun is less 
favourable to an abundant discharge of 
rays than the other, and that many spots 
on the sun make the year warmer and 
more fruitful. So much is certain, that 
in defect of spots on the sun, the atmos- 
phere is more serene, as happened in the 
year 1811, in which none appeared dur- 
ing the whole summer; but it showed 
like^vise that such a year must not of ne- 
cessity be unfruitful, as was the case in 
the years 1795 and 1799. It is yet more 
certiiin that very warm and very cold 
weather can alone depend on the peri- 
odical abundance or scarcity of combus^ 
tible matter (bremistoff) in the sun, since 
the moon and the planets can neither 
cause heat nor cold. In the year 541, 
which was one of famine and pestilence, 
the rays of the sun, according to Cedre- 
nus, were as feeble as those of the moon, 
and yet the weather was so clear that in 
Italy they observed the comets of that 
time ; the chronicle writers remark, that 
excessively dry summers (as the year 
763, and the year 1800, remarkable for 
spots on the sun, and woods taking fire) 
follow a very copious appearance of me- 
teors (stemschnuppen,) In nature great 
matters more constantly depend upon 
each other than minute, and it becomes 
us to observe and take advantage of that 
dependence : it is to be wished therefore, 
that meteorologists may apply them- 
selves to a diligent observation of the 
spots on the sun." 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

The following extract of a letter frona 
Count De La Cepede, President of the 
French Academy of Sciences at Paris, to 
Dr. Mitchill of New- York, dated 14th 
June, 1817 is flattering and interesting 
to Americans. 

After generously making a tender of 
his elaborate and admirable work on 
Fishes, the illustrious writer proceeds 
thus : " I have just fi'i)sh<^d another great 
work which will probably occupy two 
volumes in quarto, and which will be en- 
titled Jlges of,\ature, and History of tlie 
Human Species, I read the preliminary 
discourse to it, at a public sitting on the 
19th of the last month, when I opened 
my course of zoology in the royal Muse- 
um of Natural History. This perform- 
ance will be found to contain numerous 
proofs of my admiration for the respec- 
table nation of the United States, and fop 
the illustrious men who honour it} and 
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have honoured it ; as weJl a& a picture 
such I have been able tQ conjecture, on 
the subject of its glorious destiny, 

" The ministry of our king, a few days 
ago, actuated by the enlightened zeal of 
our minister plenipotentiary in the United 
States, asked of the Academy of Scien- 
ces, a body of instructions relative to 
travels through the different countries of 
North America, for the express purpose 
of promoting the Natural sciences. On 
this occasion I observ ed to the Academy, 
that nothing better could be done on that 
subject, than to have recourse to tlie in- 
formation and complaisance of yourself, 
and the other distmguished scavans of 
the United States." 

The St. Stephens paper of Oct. 10 
contains the following interesting ailicle. 
** The woods between this place and 
Chrckasawks are filled with yellow but- 
terflies, migrating at the rate of 4 or 5 
miles an hour, when on the wing, and all 
marching in an eastern direction. The 
species appears to have been unobserv- 
ed before. From tip to tip of its wings, 
it is from 2 to 2 1-2 inches. The body, 
when divested of its down, is black. The 
wings are decked with spots of orange 
or brown. It has the general appearance 
of feebleness ; and has, probably, lately 
emerged from the caterpillar state. 

^* The first notice taken of these butter- 
IKeB was about three weeks ago. They 
frequently loiter in groupes about mud 
holes, or stop to regale themselves on the 
iSlowerswith which the woods still abound. 



The opposite dlirectlan. of tbe bas 
no influence on tlieir course. 

" This phenomenon not only excites the 
attention of the planter, as havifig a pos- 
sible and not improbable connexion with 
his interest ; but it affords ground for a 
curious speculation on the nature of that 
ipipulse, to which it is owing that these 
insects persist in migrating in a course, 
which will afford' them no additional pro- 
tection against approaching cold weatner, 
nor seems to be favourab^ in any one 
particular, to their existence." 

The Medical College in Transylvania 
University, Kentucky, is completely or- 
ganized and in operation. The courses of 
lectures were commenced in November. 
The faculty consists of James Overton, 
M. D. Professor of the Institutes and 
Practice of Medicine ; B. W. Dudley, M. 
D. Professor of Anatomy and Surgery ; 
Daniel Drake, M. D. Professor of Mate- 
ria Medica and Botany ; W. U. Richard- 
son, Professor of Obstetrics, and the Di- 
seases of Women and Children ; Jamea 
Blythe, D. D. Professor of Chemistry. 

The Rev. Horace HoUey, of Boston, 
has been chosen President of Transylva- 
nia University. 

The Hon. S. L. MitchUl, of New-York, 
has been elected a Fellow of tlie Royal 
Medical Society of Copenhagen. 

We understand that tlie complete edi- 
tion of Franklin's works, which WUIiam 
Duane, Esq. of Philadelphia, has been 
several years in preparing, will soon be 
published in five T^lume^ ectavo!. 



Art. 8. RELIGIOUS 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

The Ninth Report of tlie Committee 
of the London Society ^or promoting 
Christianity among the Jews, states that 
great progress has been made towards 
completing a Hebrew translation of the 
New Testament The gospels of St. 
Luke and St John, the Acts of the 
Apostles, and the Epistles to the Romans, 
Corintliians, Galatians, Ephesians, Phil- 
lippians, Colossians, Thessalonians, to 
Timothy, Titus, and Philemon, have al- 
ready been published. The prospects of 
the Society are represented as flattering. 
The success in circulating the Testament 
has been greater among the Jews on the 
Continent than in England. It is esti- 
mated that the number of Jews in the 
Russian Empire is 2,000,000 ; of which 
400,000 are in Poland. 

Vol. No. iii- ' - 
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RUSSIA. 

Missionaries have been, sent ©nt to 
convert tlie Mongul Tartars. 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

The following Societies have become 
Auxiliaries to tlie American Bible So- 
ciety. 

The Female B. S. of Harpersfield, N. 
Y. fonned in October, ISJT ; Mrs. Ca- 
tharine M*Intyre, Secretary. — ^The Aux- 
iliary B. S. of the towns of Preble and 
Tully, N. Y.— The Aux.B. S. of WiUiam 
and Mary, and St. Andrew, parishes, 
Md. instituted in November last ; Rev. 
John Brady, President; M. C. Jones, 
Secretaiy ; Robert Hammet,Treasurer.— 
The B. S. of tlie young men of Pitts? 
burgh. Pa. recently formed. — These 
make the number of Auxiliaries known, 
12£. 
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The Rev. 



Checven Felch, Chaplain 
in the U. S. Navy, was admitted to the 
holy order of Priest, by the Right Rev. 
Bishop Griswold, at St. Paul's Church, 
Dedham, on the 25th of November. 
At the same time, Mr. James B. Howe, 
of Boston, was admitted to the holy or- 
der of Deacon. 



Poety. * 

The Rev. John SmaiUi was installed as 
Pastor of the phurCh and Society in- 
Wcnham, Mass. on the 26th of Novem- 
ber» 

The Rev. Neman Humphrey was in 
stalled Pastor of the Church and Socie- 
ty in Pittsfield, Mass. on the 26th of 
November. 



Art. 9. ] 

iTie followinff jWrlion of the first book of Lucan's 
Fharsaliai oeing a specimen of a tianslation of 
the whole of that poem, now preparing for the 
pi-ess, in England, by Doctor Busby, the 
well-known translator of Lucretius, has been 
obligingly furnished us by a friend. 

THE war that drenched with blood the Ema- 
thian plain, 
When Civil-Discord held her wildest reig^n ; 
AVhen l>old Ambition, confident of might, 
Grasped her fell sword, and burst the bonds of 
rijjht— 

A race that, in a mad, contentious, hour, 
On its own vitals turned its conquering power ; 
Romans 'gainst Romans marshalled — These the 
Muse, 

Borne on her wing of flame, with ra»e pursues : 
Sings of the State, whose laws relaxed, dis- 
solved , 

In her own doom the shaken world involved ; 
When eagles eagles, javelins javelins, dared, 
And 'gamst their kindred legions, legions 
warred ; 

Devouring furv spread to every clime. 

And plunged the world in undistinguished crime. 

O chie^ ! O citizens ! what frenzy hurled 
To ills like these the Sovereigns of tiie world ? 
What Demon prompted when your blood ye 
poured 

To vanquished nations, and the vassal sword r 
Where, when proud Babylon your glorious 
toils 

Might grace with trophies of Ausonian spoils, 
When Crassus' wandering shade for vengeance 
cried — 

Where was your virtue? where the Roman 
pride ? 

O, lost to shame, to sense ! to squander life, 
And barter honour for inglorious slril'e ! 
Gods ! what new realms by land, by sea, the 
arms 

That drank your gore, and worked your direst 
harms, 

For Rome had won ! realms ft-om which Titan 
flin^ 

His earliest rays, and morning's beauty brings ; 
Or where Night's sullen shade the stars conceals, 
Or raging Noontide rolls on burning wheels ; 
Where keenest winter binds the Scythian stream^ 
And Nature knows not Spring's relaxing beam ; 
Realms where, in mountain caverns, pendent 
woods, 

Dwell the wild Seres and their sylvan gods ; 
Or where Araxes' billows roaring flow, 
Or people (if such people Afric know) 
Far south of Rome, beneath the Tropics toil, 
And tracts inhabit at the Source of Nile. 
Bum your fierce hearts with love of martial 
deed? 

Fly to your foes— for Rome let Romans bleed ; 



Foes hath your country known in every age, 
And still finds enemies to ^lut your rage ; 
New sceptres, new dominions, when ye've won, 
When all ye've conquered, and the world's your 
own. 

Then, foes to nature, bring the battle home, 
And quench your lury in the blood of Rome. 

Lo, the grand bulwarks recent labour raised, 
That Genius modelled, and that judgment 
prais'd ; 

No more their towers the pompous head erect, 
The tottering turrets chide your base neglect ; 
Stone after stone the mouldering rampart falls, 
Half-ruined stand the gapuig, nodding, walls, 
In towns and cities friends no longer meet ; 
All blank desertion in the silent street ! 
Rude thorns and brambles choke Hesperia's 
plains, 

Nor bounteous harvests spring from goldeo 
grains ; 

All waste and fallow lies her seedless soil, 
And hungry deserts crave the ploughman's toil : 
No foes like ye the reeking state have gored, 
Nor Hannibal's nor Pyrrhus' ruthless sword ; 
Shallow the wounds they gave, scarce known to 
fame, 

Only yourselves can sink the Roman name. 

But since so rare celestial glory's given. 
And so imniense a price must purchase Heaven j 
Nor Jove his own immortal reign eiijoy'd, 
'Till the red bolt his giant foes destroy d, 
No plaint our tongues, no sigh our bosoms, yield, 
But present joy shall Rome's misfortunes gild. 
All hell may echo with our civil woes, 
And soothe tlie manes of our punic loes ; 
Munda behold Contention's rage renewed, 
And new Pharsalias float with Roman blood : 
Perusia squalid Famine may consume, 
And Mutina from war receive her doom ; 
The stormy surges that round Leuca roar, 
May dash the Latian fleet upon her shore — 
Yet if the fates these dread events ordaiu. 
This gory path to Nej-o's golden reign ; 
Such ills, exulting, Romans will survey, 
Ills well endured lor Caesar's gloi^ous swa^'. 

O, Carsar ! when thou hast ruu thy bright 
career, 

And consummated all thy glory here ; 
In heaven's high Palace when thou tak'st lliy 
seat, 

And stars beneath are proud to kiss thy feet ; 
When at thy presence pealing raptures roll, 
And a new joy's difl'used ii*om pole to pole ; 
Then, whether thou assume imperial sway, 
Or mount the flame-invested car of day, 
Guiding the fiery steeds with golden reins, 
Roundjoyful earth, and heaveii's exulting plains 
Whoe'er the God whose honours thou VouUl'sl 
wear, 

Whose power, whose glory, whose dominion, 
bear, 
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Tby elaftn suDremetluu Deity shall own'} 
To thee that Deity redvn his throne. 

But not near Arctosfcc thy ^red state, 
Nor whwe the southern skies dissolve with heat ; 
Lest as onlique thy guardian glories come, 
They bless too faintly thy adoring Korae ; 
ll' either axis thou aporoach too near, 
And press too partially the yielding sphere, 
The stars, unbalanced, will their order break, 
The centi'e tremble, and the zenith shake ; 
Throned in mid-aether, mark, with gracious^ 

The world's great scales, by thee suspended > 

Andnvith thy equal influence poise the sky. J 
Around thee there serenest airs shall shine. 
Nor clouds obscure our Caesar's form divine. 
Then fatal Enmity shall far be hurled. 
Pale Want retire, and Plenty bless the world : 
Peace shall Uie gates of angry Janus close, 
AVar quit the earth, and all mankind repose. 
But now, Great Csesar! noblest thoughts in- 
spire, , 
Fill, fill me with thy own imperial fire ! 
Thou, CjKsar ! Thou my Patron Grod ! the 
Power, 

That rules o'er sacred Cyrrha's mystic hour, 
No longer I invoke — nor Bacchus call 
From Indian Nysa's plain — ^Thou, thou art all 
My soul's desire — to I'hee the powers belong 
To raise the Muse, instruct her tuneful tongue. 
And warm and energize the Roman Song. 

At these tremendous things my spirit fires, 
O, lend the force my mighty theme requires ! 
Broached the great work — now bid my strains 
declare 

What cause impelled impetuous Rome to war ; 
Drove from the world with aggravating might, 
Indulgent pQace and evei-y calm delight : 
Tell the dire evils of malignant fate, - ^ 

Foe to the lengthened glories of our state, >■ 
And prone to crush her with destruction's weight. ) 
Ills more disastrous than the final hour. 
When earth, deserted by cohesion's power, 
Long ages past, a crumbling wreck shall fall, 
And night and ancient Chaos conauer all ; 
The fiery planets from their orbits leap. 
Stars clash with stars, and plunge into the deep : 
When his broad tides no more old Ocean pours, 
Nor earth extends her circumscribing shores ; 
When Cynthia, as disdaiuful'of the sun, 
Shall bid her silver-pinioned coursers run 
Full on his blazing orb— or wandering fly 
Self-urged, self-kindled, through the sloping 
sky; 

WTiile Nature, agonize<] through all her frame, 
Bursts her vast limits, and expires in flame ! 

On mighty things this law the gods impose — 
From mighty things their own destruction flows. 
No barbarous power, by Fortune's wild decree, 
Could subjugate the Lords of earth and sea : 
Tliou, Rome ! who ne'er had owned a tyrant's 
sway. 

Of Three, at length, became the struggling 
prey. 

O, maddened people ! thus your doom to court ! 
The fools of frenzy, and perdition's sport! 
To civil warfare blindly were ye hurled. 
Holding m dread suspense the trembling world. 
While eartli the ocean, aether earth contains. 
While Father Titan scours the aethereal plains. 
While starry Night succeeds the radiant Day, 
And leads through lusirons Signs her silent way. 
No friendly bonds shall either rival own — 
Hw lust the sole dominion, and a Throne. 
Fear not that foreign thunders burst your gates, 
Nor look remotely to the envious Fates ? 



When first your city was with discord rent, 
Did not fraternal blood your walls cement ? 
Yet then the prize of power could less excite, 
Than now, the outrage of Ambitious Might ; 
Simple, • uncostly, rose the regal dome. 
Less tempted Romans to be foes of Rome. 

Crassus awhile the jarring chiefs restrained, 
Crassus awhile reluctant peace maintained ; 
A timely barrier stood — a transient stay — 
Between Ambition and her gory sway. 
A narrow Isthmus thus the sea divides, 
Ajid at due distance keeps the neighboiuring tides 5 
When ocean chases the receding shore. 
The Ionian billows in the ^gaen pour. 
So when the Parthian scythe, or flying spear, 
Arrested Crassus in his rash career, 
On Carrhse's plain his life, his glories, close, 
And Rome in sanguinary discord rose. v 
Ye, fell Arsacidae ! a deadlier blow 
Dealt than yourselves designed, and wrought a 

mightier woe ! 
Intestine war upon the vanquished poured, 
And Latium bled beneath the Latian sword. 
Split is the raging empire — rent in twain — 
Tlie fortunes of the globe — her lands — her main — 
Could not for two insatiate souls suffice — ^ 
Each Rival for the stile dominion tries— I 
One universal Lord must grasp the boundless i 
prize. J 
Thou, Julia ! ravished from the cheerful light, 
Snatched by relentless Fate to endless night, 
With thee dissolvetl the bond of kindred blood. 
And Hymen's torch expired, the pledge of pub- 
lic good. 

But longer had'stthou felt the flame of life, 
A father's and a husband's fatal strife. 
Thy love had stilled — Fury her sword had 
sheathed — 

Ambition slept — in peace thy country breathed— 
So once of old the Sabine Matr6ns soothed 
Two nations' wrath, and war's grim visage 
smoothed. 

The deathful power that wrought thy early doom, 
Brought woe and violated faith to Rome ; 
An equal then each towering hero spurned. 
Fierce and more fierce each Rivals' courage 
burned. 

Thou, Pompey! drcad'st lest Caesar's future 
fame 

Should rise superior and obscure thy name ; 
New Gallic victories bid thy glory. bow ; 
And blast the pirate laurels on thy brow : 
While thy proud foe, in toils and triumphs 
nursed. 

As first in arms, in empire will be first : 
rs^or thou will deign divided sway to share, 
Nor haughty Ceesar a superior bear. 
Who with the greater justice waged the war. 
What bold, what rash, presumption shall de- 
clare ? 

Each for his cause exalted sanction claims. 
And Jove and Cato fan Belloua's flames ; 
To Caesar that his conquering aid extends. 
And this to Pompey clings, and Freedom's van- 
quished friends. 

Unequal power the Rival Chiefs display. 
One bends to stealing Age and slow decay ; 
Beneath the to|^a courts his fame's increase — 
Lost is the soldier in the calms of peace. 
His lavish gifts the giddy uiob endearr- 
They feed and flatter his insatiate ear : 
He joys 10 hear tl»e crowd his glory raise, 
His own proud theatre resoundhis praise ; 
On Fortune's favours founds a sovereign's claim, 
Great in the shadow of a mighty namp. 

So a huge oak that rears his leaflet head, 
While wide around his banen honours spread. 
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Th« sacred oflOerings of triumphant might ; 
Lifts DTOudly to the skies his .branchy state, 
Weax at the root, sustained but by 'his weight ; 
0*er the rich soil j^is trunk's broad shadow throws. 
And nods and trembles to each wind that blows ; 
Though lofty groves in grandeur round him rise, 
And bear their verdant oeauties to the skies, 
He claims ajooe the pojnilar applause. 
He all the pious veneration draws. 

But pKsar, while he boasts a soldier's fame, 
Feeds ia his heart Mars' ever-restless flame ; 
One onlv shame liis fiery soul could know — 
Tojfield the battle's glor> to the foe. 
While heme or anger bis ambition raised, 
Untameably his martial spirit blazed ; 
To fresh success with sai4riiine sword he moved, 
Aad ail the bounty of the Gods improved : 
Crushing whate'er his projects dare oppose, 
And smiling o'er the havock of his foes. 
In tempests thus the glaring lightning flies, 
And opens all the terrors oT the skies ; 
Pierces the clouds, while raging aether roars. 
And the crashed universe its thunder pours ; 
Blasts the fair day, shoots thick its lurid light, 
The astonished nations petrifies with fright. 
With flash oblique the airy region scours, 
Shatters the temples of the Immortal Powers, 
Of mightiest Jove himself, the Lightning's 
Lmrd! 

Nor fanes nor battlements defence afford. 
First downward darts its ire, then upward 
spring 

Shakes rum from its coruscating wings. 
Collects its scattered force— -descends— re- 
bounds- 
Seas boU'-earth Ambles — and the sky resounds ! 
Hence either Leader's proud pretensions 
flow. 

While public vice invites the public woe. 
Fortune the seeds of Luxury had sown, 
Seeds whence the ills of mightiest realms have 
grown; 

Wealth of the vanquished world, too long en- 
joyed. 

The virtuous love of libertjr destroyed ; 
All of loose waste and dissipation share, 
The fruits of rapine, and the spoils of war : 
Gold rears the palace for its eorgeous lord, 
Gold with the costly banquet Toads the board ; 
Robes that e'en bridal beauty would disdain, 
Voluptuous men assume — no more remain 
War s hardy race — ^rude Poverty was scorned. 
Mother of worth that ancient Rome adorned. 
Pernicious pleasures through the world were 
sought, 

Wi\ate*er a nation ruins, dearly bought : 
With simple manners, patriot zeal retired. 
And all the nobler energies expired. 

Then were far-distant fields in onecombined— 
Lands where a Consul's ploughshare once had 
shined, 

Now lordly aliens hold—Slaves till tlie soil 
Where once patrician Curius deigned to toil ! 
Then Peace and Freedom fled the factious 
stale. 

And Passion ruled the popular debate. 
To rise, by force, thy country's tyrant lord, 
Was deemed a glorious efibrtof the sword. 
And want-engendered Crime stalked fearlessly 
abroad. 

Jmtice no more her balance equal saw, 
And power became the measure of the law. 
Hence new decrees the harassed people frame : 
Consuls and Tribunes mutual strife inflame. 
Both lor the prize of power exert their raiffht, 
A4id both contend against the people's right. 



And now^the purchased mob their favour* iold, 
And e'en the Fasces find their price in gold: 
The annual votes* are bought with annuaJ 
bribes, 

And base corruption rules the venal tribes. 
Hence Prodigality's unbounded sway. 
Hard Usury that waits his timely prey : 
And Treachery, and Discords maddening 
reign — 

The States' destruction, and the Rabble's gain. 

Now the high Alps swift Caesar left behind — 
On future war revolved his lowering mind, 
And proud dominion — when before Tiis bands, 
As near the narrow Rubicon he stands, • 
Enveloped in the darkness of the night, 
His country's Image burst upon his sight ! 
A wild, stupendous, agitated form. 
Labouring with anguish and intestine storm : 
Down from her awful head with turrets crowned, 
Her torn, dishevelled tresses stream around ; 
Bare were her arms — and now with mingled 
sighs. 

And intermitting groans, aloud she cries — 
*• Whither, brave Soldiers ! whither tends your 
course ? 

" Urge ye beyond this stream your conquering 
force ? 

" O, if ray lawful citizens ye come, 
" Here stop— here limit your advance to 
Rome— 

** Respect my' boundary, nor invade your 
home ! , 
A chilling horror seized the Hero's frame, 

Stiffened his hair, and damped his martial 
flame ; 

Faint grew his limbs, and paralyzed he.slood^ 
Fixed to the Alpine margin of tlie flood. 
Then burst his speech—" O, Thunderer throned 
on high ! 

" Who from Tarpeia's Rock, with gracious eye, 
*^ The City viewest whose fortunes boundless 
shine ! 

** Ye Household Deities from Troy divine ! 
" Gods of the Julian Race ! — Thou, Latian 
Jove ! 

" Whose Alban Temple ff litters from above : 
" Ye Rites of Romulus (who pierced the skies, 
" Borne in the lightning's blaze) Dark Mysteries J 
" And ye, Devoted Fervours ! Vestal Fires I 
*' Whose sacred flame unceasingly aspires ; 
" But chiefly Thou, whom awful now I see, 

My honoured Rome ! my Great Divinity 1 
" Crown with thy auspices my high design ; 

'Gainst Thee I wage no warfare — Power 
Divine! 

" I, thy victorious chief, by laftd, bv sea, 
" Strike for my country's glory, striae for Thee I 
" Me thy true soldier all my deeds proclaim, 
" Caesar for Thee iirst felt a warrior's flaine. 
" He who this stiife compels, be his the crime — 

For Thee to battle, Caesar's praise sublime ! 
He said : nor more his ardour brooked delay. 
But through the swelling stream he urged his 
daring way. 

So when on Mauritania's torrid sands. 
The cavemed Lion scents the hostile bands, 
Kindles his ire, and, burning to assail. 
Foments his fury with bis lashing t^il ; 
Erects his mane, his rage in thunder pours> 
Flames at his eye, and maddens as he roars. 
Then if his haunt the approaching foe molest. 
And pierce willi flying darts his dauntless breast; 
Or if, the thronging war adventuring near. 
He feel the pressing Moor's insulting spear, 
Disdainful of the wound the missile brings. 
His boiling besom swells, and fertb he springs. 
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While fervid Summer flings ber burning beam. 

Flows the red Rubicon a slender stream ^ 
His urn no more supplies the wonted tide, 
And shallower waves along his vallies glide, 
A languid lapse his liquid boundary yields, 
And severs Gaul from fair Ausonia s fields ; 
But now the sluicy Winter comes amain, 
Froih her full horn dank Cynthia pours the rain ; 
At her third rise, the river swelling flows, 



And Eunis' humid breath dissolves the Alpine 
snows. 

To stem the flood's obliquely-driving force, 
First mid the billows plunge the dauntless liorse ; 
Then through the obstructed tide the legions pour^ 
Subdue the waves, and mount lheHesf>erian shore. 

Past the rough stream, hold on forbidden land 
Stood the great Chief, and hailed the Ausooian 
strand ; — - 



Art. 10. DRAMATIC CENSOR. 



NEW-YORK THEATRE. 

MR. Phillips continued through a second 
engagement to delight the most 
erowded and fashionable houses. The au- 
dience were never weary of listening to hira, 
and he seemed never tired of complying with 
their wishes. His grace and his urbanity 
contributed not less than his vocal powers to 
render him a unlvenal favourite. He has 
left behind him an impression not easily 
effaced. Wherever he goes he will receive 
a cordial welcome ; whenever he shall return 
to New-York a hearty greeting awaits him. 

Mr. Hilson's engagement terminated in the 
last month. His oenefit drew an immense 
house ; attracted, as well by good will to an 
actor, who < take him for all in all,' b at the 
head of his profession in this country, as by a 
strong curiosity to see him in the novel cha- 
racter of Richard the third. He enacted this 
arduous part in a manner highly creditable to 
his natural and mimic talents. His concep- 
tion was excellent, his enunciation good, his 
emphasis generally just. As a cou^ d'essai^ his 
penorroance is entitled to the highest com- 
mendation, and leads us to hope that he will 
aspire to what we think he may attain, the 
rank of a distinguished tragedian. Had we 
ueverseen Mr. Hilson in JYumpOi^.^. or had 
he ap))eared before us without any comic as- 
sociations, and had he himself been divested 
of the apprehension of ridicule, a greater 
effect would have been produced, on the one 



hand, by his actual representation, whilst on 
the other, a greater scope would have been 
given for the exertion of powers which we 
are pursuaded he possesses. 

The other memoers of the dramatic corps 
have played with various degrees of merit 
and approbation. Mr. Pritchard has obtained 
deserved applause in a line somewhat wide 
from his usual walks. If this gentleman could 
gain that self-possession which he certainly 
ought to derive from the complacency with 
which the audience regard him, he would 
rapidly advance in professional rank. Mr 
Barnes grows in public favour, but is too ex- 
travagant. Mr. Johnson has exerted himself^ 
and not in vain. Mn Simpson and Mr. Rob^ 
ertson have had few favourable opportunities 
for exertion. Mr. Baldwin improves. Mrs. 
Darley has displayed her vocal powers on 
several occasions to much advantage. We 
have seen Mrs. Barnes but once, and then in 
a character which did not admit of great 
range of talent. Miss Johnson played with un- 
wonted ease, nature, and vivacity in Brother 
and Sister. Miss Dellinger has acquitted her- 
self tolerably in more than one piece. Mrs. 
Baldwin has maintained her reputation in her 
peculiar cast of characters. Of Mr. Darley, 
Mr. Jones, Mr. Bancker, and Mr. Williams, 
we shall say nothing — of Mr. Holland, Mr. 
Hopper, Mr. Graham, &c. we have nothing 
to say. 



Art. 11. MONTHLY SUMMARY 
EUROPE. 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELARD. 

THE internal state of Great-Britain, with 
the- general return of employment and 
revival of industry, seems to have become 
quite tranquil. The restless spirits are look- 
log toward South- America for occupation, 
and recruits for the patriots are openly raised, 
and iu considerable numbers. The English 
papers state that"^*' at Birmingham, Liverpool, 
Sheffield, Nottingham, Glasgow, and other 
mercantile towns, scarcely a manufacturer is 
unemployed. At Manchester not a bale of 
goods remains unsold, and the orders for fire- 
arms at Birmingham, supposed to be destined 
for South-America, are beyond all prece- 
dent In consequence of the high prices of 



)F POLITICAL INTELLIGENCE. 

American cotton, the English manufacturers 
have begun to procure that material from 
India ; whence, it is stated, that in the year 
1816, 15,000 bales were imported, and that 
during the present year, 100,000 bales have 
been imported, in return for which, Man- 
chester goods have been sent out at such 
moderate prices as to command an extensive 
sale. 

The number of emigrants who have sailed 
from the port of Belfast for America, from 
March 17th to August 21st, inclusive, is, for 
Philadelphia 252, New-York 331, Norfolk 
40, Baltimore 251. St. Andrews 256, Quebec 
1030— Total, 2169. 

Died.] At Brompton, on Tuesday, the 
14th of October, of the palsy, the celebrated. 
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Right Honourable John Philpot Curran, in 
tiie 70th year of his age, Mr. Curran was 
a native of Cork, in Ireland ; and received 
his classical education at Trinity College, 
Dublin. After having attained to the highest 
honours of the bar, he was elected a menaber 
of the Irish House of Commons, where he 
continued the steady advocate of the popular 
cause. In 1307 he succeeded Sir Michael 
Smith, as Master of the Roils, in Ireland. 
Very early in life Mr. Curran married Miss 
O'Dell, a lady of respectable family, but of 
slender fortune, by whom he had a son, who 
is at the bar, and two daughters. At the 
time of his death he enjoyed a penVion of 
£3,000 settled uj)on him, at the resignation 
of his otfice in favour of Sir William M*Ma- 
hon, the present Master of the Rolls in Ire- 
land. 

At his seat at Ammondell, on the 8lh of Oc- 
tober, the Honourable Henry Erskine. Mr. 
Erskine was long the Dean of Faculty, to 
which he was raised by his brethren, from 
their respect for the superiority of his talents, 
and bis uniform maintenance of the dignity 
and independence of the bar. On the return 
of the Whigs, to otfice, he was appointed 
Lord Advocate of Scotland, at the time when 
bis brother was made Lord Chancellor of 
Great-Britain. 

PRA5CE. 

Nothing of much interest has occurred in 
France since our last. Late accounts speak 
of a conference that has been held with the 
Duke of Wellington by the Russian, Austrian, 
Prussian, and Netherland Ambassadors, and 
the Duke de Richelieu, supposed to relate to 
the army of occupation, vvhich, as it is also 
supposed, will be continued in its present 
situation, and in undiminished force. The 
troops of the right wing of the army of occu- 
pation, which extends from the Maese to the 
North Sea, ai*e now composed as follows: — 
The Russian corps amounts fo 23,400, includ- 
ing all the persons belonging to the troops. 
The British corps consists of 22,200 men, of 
whom it is supposed that 20,000 are really 
military. The Dan^s, Saxons, and Hanove- 
rians, make together a corps, of about 12,000 
men, including all the persoiis attached to the 
troops. Every regiment of infantry has two 
field pieces convpletely equipped, besides a 
a large park in reserve ; and the British corps 
has besides a numerous horse artillery. The 
commander of the Russian corps has con- 
tracted in these provinces for a quantity of 
accoutrements. Louis has entered his 58th 
year, and is said to be in good health, and ac- 
tive In business. He has given his consent 
to the marriage of the Duchess of Castiglione, 
the widow of Marshall Augereau, to Count 
de St: Aldegorde. Marshall Oudinot is the 
Military favourite at court. The Grand Ad- 
miral of France has been visiting the Marine 
depots ; and the minister of the interior has 
Lsued instructions from the Board of Agri- 
culture, to prevent the distillation of all fari- 
naceous substances, and of potatoes, which 
are to be converted into bread-stuHT. 



Summary. Jajs. 

During the month of September 1 14 ves- 
sels sailed from Havre, viz : 61 French. 16 
American, 10 English, 1 from Bremen, 1 
Danish, 10 Dutch, 9 Norwegian, 2 Prussian, 
1 Russian, and 4 Swedish. 

A sepulchre has been made in France for 
the remains of Marshal Massena. They have 
raised over it a Marble Obelisk 20 feet high, 
with a Pedestal of 5 feet. On one side of 
the Pedestal is the portrait of the Marshal, on 
another his arms, and on the two others ba- 
tons and other military emblems. 

SPAIN. 

Spain is assiduously engaged in enlarging 
her marine establishment, a policy iu a 
great measure dictated by the exposure oi 
her commerce to the pirates of South- Ameri- 
ca, who harass it greatly It is reported that 
Spain has purchased from Russia five ships of 
the line and three frigates, which are on their 
way to Spain, where the Russian crews will 
be replaced by Spanish, and the former re- 
conveyed home. It is believed that the ship 
Asia, and a frigate, which are now fitting at 
Cadiz, will join the above squadron, from 
which divisions will be formed, destined, 
exclusively to protect maritime commerce 
on different points of the colonies. The gene- 
ral opinion is, that no troops will be embark- 
ed in these vessels. 

It is stated that the king of Spain, in con- 
sequence of a loan, by the British govern- 
ment, of £400,000, has agreed to abolish the 
slave-trade. If this be true, then there wiil 
be but one nation in Europe ; the Portu- 
guese, engaged openly in that traffic, and she 
must in a slioit time follow the general ex- 
ample. 

The Spanish Consul at Rouen has notified 
all French persons, who propose to emigrate 
to South America, to join the Spanish insur- 
gents, that if they are taken with a|rms in 
their hands they will be treated as robbers. 

ITALY. 

Accofding to the accounts from Italy, the 
king of the Two Sicilies has issued a decree, 
forbidding his subjects from addressing the 
Holy See for dispensations, briefs, or res- 
cripts, without having previously obtained 
his Majesty's permission. The Papal Bulls 
also are for the future to be of no effect un- 
less they have the Royal exequatur. 

A new Convent of Jesuits has been form- 
ed in Piedmont. One of the princif>al noble- 
men of the Court of Turin, the Marquis Uri- 
maldi, has taken their habit. The govern- 
ment has taken an annual i-evenue of 24,000 
francs from the University of Geno, to give 
it to this religious order. 

NETHERLANDS. 

Great activity is displayed in the erection 
of fortifications in the strong jilaces and cities 
towards the French frontier; the city of 
Charieroi already presents the appearance of 
a fortress of the first order, and is expected lo 
become one of the strongest bulwarks of the 
kingdom toward the Sambre. On the other 
part, the liiie of the Meuse is becoming for- 
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midable, from (he worries erecting at Liege 
and Namur. 

The result of the negotiations at the Hague 
between the ministers of the Netherlands 
and the United States of America, has been 
transmitted to the respective governments. 

GERMANY. 

The Diet of the Germanic Confederation 
^lave resolved that they will receive minis- 
ters from the several European Stale*, and 
also from Ihe United States of America; and 
that they will represent themselves by minis- 
ters at foreign courts, whenever the interests 
of the confederation shall require it In con- 
sequence of the great emigration from Ger- 
many to the United States of America, a 
representative has been sent by the confede- 
ration to watch oyer the interests of his 
countrymen upon their arrival in America. 

The celebrated mineralogist, Werner, who 
died at Dresden on the 9lh of June last, at 
the age of 87 years, gave in his will, his col- 
lection of minerals to the Academy of Frey- 
burg : it contained more than 100,000 speci- 
mens, and is valued at 150,000 crowns. 

RUSSIA. 

The Russian Court will spend the ensuing* 
winter at "Moscow. Major General Count 
Van Tuyl has been appointed ambassador 
from the Emperor of Russia to the United 
States of America, in the place of M. Dasch- 
koff, and is on his way thither- The Russian 
General YermoloflThas gone on a mission to 
Persia. This envoy has cairied with him, 
plans, letters, and reports, sent to Bonaparte 
at the time of his invasion of Russia, and 
found In his abandoned carriages after bis re- 
treat, which had convinced Napoleon that ari 
expedition to India was practicable ; and it is 
said to be an ascertained fact, that if he could 
have compelled Russia to make such a peace 
as he wished, he had resolved to send a Rus- 
sian and French force on that expedition. A 
deputation fix)m the nobles of Courland has 
presented a resolution for the abolition of 
personal servitude among the peasants of 
that province, for which they have requested 
the confirmation of the Emperor. The no- 
bles of Esthonia were amongst the first of 
those of the Empire who had given last year 
the noble example of the abolition of slavery. 

The harvest throughout the Empire is re- 
presented to be very abundant, and the 
weather serene. 

TURKEY. 

The apprehension of a war between Rus- 
sia and Turkey, has been removed by intelli- 
gence from Semlin, stating that the Porte 
had ordered the Servian commandant, Rioeh- 
ta, who put Czerny Georges to death, to be 
delivered up to the Russians. 

ASIA. 

EAST INDIES. 

By a late census of the Island of Bombay, 
it appears, thertf are 403,786 Hindoos, 27,311 
Mahometans, 13,156 Parsees, 11,454 native 
Christians, 781 Jews. The houses are 20,786. 
This estimate is exclusive of temporary so- 
joumersy European and natiye troops, or 



British subjects. From 60 to 70,000 persons 
visit the Island periodically. 

AFRICA. 

TUNIS. 

Two Tunisian vessels captured, in July 
and August, several Hamburgh vessels, the 
crews of which were thrown into prison, 
A demand was made by the captain of his 
Britannic Majesty's frigate Myrmidon, for 
the surrender of the Hamburghers, which 
the Bashaw declined doing until the arrival 
of certain ships that had been captured by 
his cruisers, but detained by the British go- 
vernment. The demand was made by the Bri- 
tish otficer on the ground that the vessels 
were captured within the British waters, and 
it was accompanied bya call upon the Bashaw 
to enjoin upon his corsairs not to cruise 
henceforth in those waters. The fact was 
denied by the Bashaw, and the injunction 
would therefore be useless In consequence 
of this evasion, the British consul called upon 
the Bashaw for a categorical note, wliich was 
immediately given, but the purport of v. hich 
is not stated. 

AMERICA. 

SPANISH AMERICA. 

Venezuela. 

Both Guyanas are now occupied by the 
forces of the Independents. In abandoning 
these territories the royalists left behind 
great quantities both of warlike supplies and 
articles of commerce. The richest booty, 
however, was taken by the naval force of the 
patriots, which captured from the enemy 
twenty-one sail of vessels, mo^t of then| 
brigs. The prospects of the independents in 
Caraccas ahe also bright. Letters from Guy- 
ana of the 2lst to the 29th of September 
state, that General Zaraza, with two thou- 
sand horse, is on the other side of the way' 
to Orituco ; General Bermudez, with two 
thousand infantry, one hundred dragoonsi 
and four field pieces, is about setting out to 
incorporate his forces with those of the 
former, and occupy Calahozo and San Carlos^ 
where they must be joined by general Paez 
with two thousand horse. General Mona- 
gas is ordered to lake possession of Barce- 
lona with his brigade and three hundred in- 
fantry. The remaining body of the army> 
commanded by the general in chief Simon 
de Bolivar, is preparing to march imme- 
diately ; the squadron and two thousand war- 
riors will be left to protect this province. By 
next December the tri-coloured flag will bo 
seen waving triumphantly in Caraccas, and 
every single spot occupied by the Royalists 
will be freed by the liberating army." 
East Florida. 

On the 19th and 20th of November nine 
men were elected representatives of the . 
people of Amelia, for the purpose of consti- 
tuting a provincial government ; they were to 
hold their session on the 1st of December. 
Since the administration of alfairs fell into 
the hands of Aury, things have taken a turn 
unfavourable to the wholesome regulation of 
society, and from the proximity of Amelia 
Island to the United States of Amep^ ^ 
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bas eicited the attention of that nation, and 
it is said that troops are moving to that quar- 
ter by tbe order ot its government. 

BRITISH AMERICA. 

Canada. 

Mr. Miles Macdonald, governor of Lord 
Selkirk's colony at Hudson's Bay, is expected 
at Montreal to meet his trial on the charges 
which have been preferred a^?;inst him by 
the agents of the North-West Company. 

News from Quebec, under date of the 
24th November, states that the winter had 
fairty set in, and that the last vessel that 
Tvouldsail this season left that place the day 
before. 

» UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

Messrs. Rodney, Graham, and Bland, have 
been appointed commissioners to the South- 
American provinces, and, with Mr. Bracken- 
ridge, secretary to the mission, have em- 
barked on board the Congress frigate. Cap- 
lain Sinclair, to proceed immediately to their 
place of destination. 

PROCEEDINGS OF CONGRESS. 
On Monday, December. 1st, being the day 
appointed by the constitution for the meeting 
of Congress, the members of both branches 
assembled at the capitol, and both houses 
were duly orsanized. Mr. Gaillard took the 
chair as President of the Senate, pro Umpore. 
Mr. Clay was chosen, by a large majority. 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. A 
committee was appointed, on the part of 
each house, jointly to wait on the president 
of the United States, to inform bhn of their 
organization. 

SENATE. 

TuesddPf, December 2d. At 12 o'clock, this 
^y, the following message was transmitted 
by the President of the United States to both 
houses of Congress, by his secretary, Mr. 
Joseph Jones Monroe. 

PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE. 

Fellow- Citizens of tJve Senate f 

and of the House of Represeniatives, 

At no period of our political existence, had we 
so much cause to felicitate ourselves at the pros- 
perous and happy condition of our country.— 
The abundant fruits of the earth have filled it 
with plenty. An extensive and profitable com- 
merce has greatly augmented our revenue. — 
The public credit has attained an extraordinary 
elevation. Our preparations for defence, in case 
of ftitore wars, from which, by the experience 
of all nations, weou^ht not to expect to be ex- 
empted, are advancmg, under a well digested 
system, with all the dispatch which so important a 
work will admit. Our free government, founded 
on the interests and affections of the people, has 
trained, and is daily gaining strength. Local jea- 
lousies are rapidly j-ielding to more ^nerous, 
enlarged, and enlightened views of national po- 
licy. For advantages so numerous and highly 
important, it is our duly to unite in mteful ac- 
knowledgments to^ that omnipotent Being from 
whofh they are derived, and m unceasing prayer 
that he will endow us with virtue and stren^^ to 
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maintain and hand thetn down, in their utmosl 
purity, to our latest posterity. 

I have the satisfaction to inform you, that an 
arrangement, which had been commenced by my 

Sredecessor, with the British government, for 
le reduction of the naval force, by Great Britain 
and the United States, on the lakes, has been 
concluded : by which it is provided, that neither 
party shall keep in service, on Lake Cbamplain, 
more than one vessel ; on Lake Ontario more 
than one; and on Lake Erie, and the upper 
lakes, more than two ; to be armed, each with 
one cannon only ; and that all the other armed 
vessels, of both parlies,, of which an exact list 
is interchanged, shall be dismantled. It is also 
agreed, that the force retained shall be restricted, 
in its duty, to the internal purposes of each party ; 
and that the arrangement snail remain in force 
until six months shall have expired after notice 
given by one of the parties to the other of its de- 
sire that it should terminate. By this arrange- 
ment, useless expense, on both sides, and, what 
is of still greater imporUnce, the danger of colli- 
sion, between armed vessels, in those inland 
waters, whi^b was great, is prevented. 

I have the satisfaction also to state, that the 
commissioners, under the fourth article of the 
treaty of Ghent, to whom it was referred to de- 
cide, to which party the several islands in the Bay 
of Passamaquoddy belonged under the treaty of 
one thousand seven hundred and eighty-three, 
have agreed in a report, by which all the islands 
in the possession of each party before the late 
war, have been decreed to it. The commission- 
ers acting under tlie other articles of the treaty 
of Ghent, for the settlement of boundaries, have 
also been engaged in the discharge of their re- 
spective duties, but have not yet completed them. 
The difference which arose between the two go- 
yeruments under that treaty, respecting the right 
of the United States to take and cure fish on the 
coast of the British provinces north of our limits^ 
which had been secured by the treaty of one 
thousand seven hundred and eighty-three, is still 
in negotiation. The proposition made by thia 

government, to extend to the colonies of Great 
ritain the principle of the convention of London, 
by wrhich the commerce between theports of the 
United States and British ports in Europe, had 
been placed on a footing of equality, has been 
declined by the Brit'sh government. This sub- 
ject having been thus amicably discussed be- 
tween the two governments, and it appearing 
that the British government is unwilling to^ depart 
from its present regulations, it remains for con- 
gress to decide whether they will make any 
other regulations, in consequence thereof, for the 
protection and improvement of our navigation. 

The negotiation with Spain, for spoliations on 
our commerce, and the settlement of boundaries, 
remains, essentially, in the state it held by the 
communications that were made to congress by 
my predecessor. It has been evidently the po- 
licy of the Spanish government to keep the ne- 

fotiation suspended, and in this the United States 
ave acquiesced, from an amicable di^osition 
towards Spain, and in the expectation that her 
government wotdd, from a sense of justice, 
finally accede to such an arrangement as would 
be equaJ between the parties. A disposition has 
been lately shown by the Spanish government to 
move in the negotiation, which has been met by 
this government, and, should the conciliatory and 
friendly policy, which has invariably guided our 
councils, be reciprocated, a just and satisfactory 
arrangement may be expected. It is proper, 
however, to remarki that no prooositioa has yet 
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been made, from which such a result can be pre- which cbaracterieed the other, and more partico- 

flumed. larly by the equipment of privateers which have 

It was anticipated, at an early stage, that the annoyed our commerce, and by smuggling. These 

contest between Spain and the colonies would be- establishments, if ever sanctioned by any autho- 

come highly interesting to the United States.— It rit^r whatever, which is not believed, have abused 

was natural that our citizens should sympathize their trust, and forfeited all claim to considera- 

in events which affected their neighbours. — It tion. A just regard for the rights and interests 

seemed probable also, that the prosecution of of the United States required that they should ^^e 

the conflict along our coast, and in contiguous suppressed ; and orders have accord mgly issued 

oountries, would occasionally interrupt our com- to that effect. The imperious considerations which 

merce, and otherwise affect the persons and pro- produced this measure will be explained to the 

perty of our citizens. These anticipations have parties whom it may, in any degree, concern, 

been reedized. Such injuries have been received To obtain correct information on every sub- 

from* persons acting under the authority of both ject in which the United States are interested ; to 

the parties, and for which redress has, in most mspire just sentiments, in all persons in authority, 

instances, been withheld. Through every stage on either side, of our friendly disposition, so far 

of the conflict, Che Um'ted Slates have maintained as it may comport with an impartial neutrality ; 

an impartial neutrality, giving aid to neither of and to secure proper respect to our commerce in 

the parties in men, money, ships, or munitioiis of every port and from every flag, it has been 

war. They have regarded the contest, not in thought proper to send a ship of wsu-, with three 

the light of an ordinary insurrection or rebel- distin^ished citizens, along the souUicm coast, 

fion, but as a civil war between parlies nearly with instruction to touch at such ports as they may 

equal, having, as to neutral powers, equal rights, find most expedient for these purposes.— With 

Our ports have been open to both, and every ar- the existing authorities, with those in the posses- 

ticle, the fruit of our soil, or of the industry of sion of, and exercising the sovereignty, must the 

our citizens, which either was permitted to take, communication be held; from them alone can 



has been equally free to the other. Should the 
colonies establisn their independence, it is proper 
BOW to state, that this government neither seeks, 
nor would accept, from them, any advantage, in 
c<mimerce or otiierwise, which will not be 
equally open to all other nations. The colonies 
ifViU, in that event, become independent states, 
free from any obligation to, or connexion with 
lis which it may not then be tlieir mterest to 
fatm on the basis of a fair reciprocity. 

In the summer of the present year an expedi- 
tion was set on foot against East-Florida, by per- 
sons claiming to act under the authority of some 
of the colonies, who took possession of Amelia 
Island, at the mouth of the St. Mary's river, near 
the boundary of the Slate of Georgia. As this 
province lies eastward of the Mississippi, and 
n bounded by the United States and the ocean 
on every side, and has been a subject of negotia- 
tion with tlie govemm^ of Spain, as an indem- 
jiity for losses by spoliation, or in exchange for 
territory of equal value westward of the Missis- 
9PIM) a fact well known to the world, it excited 
stuprise that any countenance should be given 
to, this measure by any of the colonies. As it 
vrould be difficult to reconcile it with the friendly 
relations existing between the United States and 
the colonies, a doubt was entertained whether it 
had been authorized by them, or any of them. 
This doubt has gained strength, by the circum- 
atasces which have unfolded themselves in the 



redress for past injuries, committed by persons 
acting under them, be obtained ; by them alone 
can the commission of the like, in future, be pre- 
vented. 

Our relations with the other powers of Europe 
have experienced no essential change since the 
last session. In our intercourse with each, due 
attention continues to be paid to the protection of 
our commerce, and to every other object in 
which the Uniteid States are interested. A strong 
hope is entertained, that, by adhering to the 
maxims of a just, a candid, and friendly policy, 
we may long preserve amicable relations with all 
the powers of Europe, on conditions advan- 
taf'eous and honourable to our country. 

iVith the Barbary states and Indian tril>e8 our 
pacific relations have been pres(er\*ed. 

In calling your attention to the internal con- 
cerns of our country, the view which they ex- 
hibit is peculiarly gratifying. The payments 
which have been made into the treasury show 
the very productive state of the public revenue. 
After satisfying the appropriations made by law 
for the support of the civil government, and of 
the military and naval establisliments embrac- 
ing suitable provision for fortifications and for 
Uie gradual increase of the navy, paying the 
interest of the public debt, and extinguishing 
more than eighteen millions of the principal, 
within the present year, it is estimated that a 

balance of more than six millions of dollars wiU 

prosecution of the enterprise, which have marked remain in Uie treasury on the first day of January, 



It as a mere private unauthorizcfd adventure. 
Projected and commenced with an incompetent 
Torce, reliance seems to have been placed on 
Hrhat might be drawn, in defiance of our laws, 
from wiuiin our limits ; and of late, as their re- 
sources have failed, it has assumed a more 
narked character of unfriendliness to us^ tlie 
island being made a channel for the illicit intro- 
«laction of slaves from Africa imo the United 
States, an asylum for fugitive slaves from the 



applicable to the cuirent service of the ensuing year* 
The payments into the treasury during the 
year one thousand eight hundred and eighteen, 
on account of imposts and tonnage, resulting 
principally from duties which have accrued in 
the present year, may be fairly estimated at 
twenty millions of dollars ; internal revenues, at 
two millions five hundred thousand ; public lands, 
at one million five hundred thousand ; bank divi- 
dends and incidental receipts, at five hundred 



neighbouring States, and a port for sraugglmg of thousand ;^makin^, in the whole, jwenty-four rail- 

. ^^Asiroilarestablishmcnt was made, at an eariier 
jperiod, by persons of the same description, in 
the GiUph or Mexico, at a place called Galves- 
ton, withuB the limits of the United States, as we 
Mitend, under the cession of Louisiana^ This 
enterprise has been marked, in a more signal 
manner, by all the objectionable curcumstances 
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lions and five hundred thousand dollars. 

The annual permanent expenditui*e for the 
support of the civil government, and of the 
army and navy, as now established by law, 
amounts to eleven millions eight hundred thou- 
sand dollars ; and for the sinking fund, to tea 
millions: making in the whole twenty-one mil- 
lions eight hundred thousand dollars leaving eri 
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tma9^ ekcess of revenue beyond the expendi- 
tare of two millious seven hundred thousand 
dollars, exclusive of the balance estimated to be 
« the treasury on the first day of January, on* 
thousand ei^ht hundred and eifrbteen. 

In the present state of the treasury, the whole 
of the Louisiana debt may be redeemed in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and nineteen ; 
after which, if the public debt continues as it 
BOW is, above par, there wiM be annually about 
five millions of the sinking fund unexpended, 
uiHrl the year one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-five, when the loan of one thousand eight 
hundred and twelve, and the stock created by 
ijinding treasury notes, will be redeemable. 

It is also estimated that the MisMSsippi stock 
win be discharged during the vearone thousand 
eight hundred and nineteen Irom the proceeds 
or the public lands assigned to that ebiect ; after 
which the receipts fcam those lauds will annually 
add to the pubhc revenue the sum of one million 
^e hundred thousand dollars, making the per- 
manent annual revcuue amount to twenty-six 
millions of dollars, and leaving an annual excess 
of revenue, after the vear one thousand eight 
hundred and nmeteen, beyond the permanent au- 
thorized expenditure, of more than four millions 
of dollars. 

By the last returns from the tlepartment of 
■war, the militia force of the several States may 
be estimated at eight hundred thousand men, m- 
fetntry, artillery, and cavalry. Great part of this 
fin*ce is armed, and measures are taken to arm 
the whole. An improvement in the orgtmization 
and disciplme of the militia is one of the p-eat 
eibjects whidi claims the imremitted attention of 
Conffresi. 

The regrdar force amounts nearly to the iratA- 
her required by law, and is stationed along the 
Atlantic and inland frontiers. 

Of the naval force, it has been necessary to 
iiialntain strong squadrons in the Mediterranean, 
and ia the Gnli of Mexico. 

From several of the Indian tribes inhabiting 
the country bordering on Lake £rie, purchases 
have been •made of lands, on conditions very 
fiivourable to tho United States, and it is pre- 
sifamed, not less so to the tribes themselves. By 
these purchases, the Indian title, with moderate 
reservations, has been extinguished to the whole 
of the land within the limits of the state of Ohio, 
and to a jpreat part of that in the Micbijjan ter- 
fitory and of the State of Indiana. From the 
Cherokee tribe a tract has been purchased, in 
the State of Georgia, and an arrangement made, 

which, in exchange lor lands beyond the Mis- 
Bwsippi, a great part, if not the whole of the 
fcna belonging to that tribe, eastward of that 
fiver, in the States of North Carolina, Georgia, 
and Tennessee, and in the Alabama Territory, 
Hill soon be acquired. By these acquisitions, 
aud others, that may reasonably be expected 
j^oon to follow, wc shall be enabled to extend our 
selilemenls from the inhabited parts of the state 
of Ohio, along Lake Erie, into the Michigan 
territory ; and to connect our settlements by de- 
grees, through the State of Indiana and the Illi- 
nois territory, to that of Missouri. A similar, 
and equally advantageous effect will soon be pro- 
thiced to tne south through the whole extent of 
the states and territory which border on the 
vraters Emptying into the Mississippi and the 
Mobile. In this progress, which the rights of 
aatu re demand, and nothing can prevent, mark- 
^^^*|||^lh mpid and gigantic, it is our duty to 
^^fcefibrts for the preservation, improve- 
A^vllization of the native inhabitants. 



The hunter state can exist oily ia Ae ^ _ 

cultivated desert. It yields to the more ( 

and compact form* and greater force, of civi- 
lized population ; and of right it oufffat to yiekl, 
for the earth was given to mankind to support 
the g^atest number of which it is capable, and 
no tribe or people have a right to withhold from 
the wants of others more than is necessary for 
their own snpport and comfort. It is gratifying* 
to know, that the reservations of lanamade by 
the treaties with the tribes on Lake Erie, were 
made with a view to individual owneririiip amoa^ 
them, and to the cuhivation of the soil by all, ana 
that an annual stipend has been plec^ed to supply 
their other wants. It will ment the considera- 
tion of Congress, whether other provistoa, not 
stipulated by the treaty, ought to be made for 
these tribes, and for the advancement of the 
beral and humane policv of the United States 
towards all the tribes within our limits, and more 
particularly for their improvement in the arts of 
civilized life. 

Among the advantages incident lo these pur- 
chases, and to those which have prec^led, the 
security whieh may thereby be affocded to our 
inland frontiers is peculiarly in^rtant. With a 
strong barrier, consisting of our own people, thus 
Ranted on the Lakes, the Mississippi and the 
Mooile, with the protection to be derived from 
the regular force, Indian hostilities, if they do 
not alto^ther cease, will henceforUi lose their 
terror. Fortifications in those quarters, to any 
extent, will not be necessary, and the eimense at- 
tending them may be saved. A people accos- 
tamed to the use of fire-arms only, as the Indian 
tribes are, will shun even moderate works which 
are defended by cannon. Great fortifications 
will, therefore, be requisite only, in future, along* 
the coast, and at some pouits in the interior, con- 
nected with it. On these will the safety of our 
towns, and the commerce of our great rivers^ 
from the Bay of Fundy to the Mississippi, de- 
pend. On these, therefore, should the utmost at* 
fention, skill, and labour, be bestowed. 

A considerable and rapid augmentation in the 
value of all the public lands, proceeding from 
these and other obvious causes, may heaecdfiin 
ward be expected. The difficulties attewtia^ 
early enugratious, will be dissipated even ia the 
most remote parts. Several new states have 
been admitted into our Union, to the west and 
south, and terrhorial governments, happily or<' 
ganized. established over every other portico in 
which there is vacant land for sale. In terni'* 
nating Indian hostilities, as must soon be done, ia 
a formidable shape at least, the emigration which 
has heretofore been great, will probably en* 
crease, and the demand for land, and the wag* 
mentation in its value, be in proportion. The 
freat increase of our population throughout the 
Union will ak>ne produce an important effect, 
and in no quarter will it be so sensibly fek ai ia 
those in contemplation. The public lands are a 
public stock, which ought to be di^osed of to 
the best advantage for the nation. The natkm 
should, therefore, derive the profit proceeding 
fipdm the continual rise in their value. Every 
encouragement should be given to the emigrants, 
consistent with a fair competition between them ; 
but that competition should operate, in the first 
sale, to the advantage of the nation rather than of 
individuals. Great capitalists will derive aU the 
bffliefit incident to their superior wealth, under 
any mode of sale which may be adopted. Bnl 
if, looking forward to the rise in the valoeof iha 
public lands, tbev diould have the ajpportuni^ of 
amassing, at a iow price, vast booiee hi ueir 
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bands) the profy vniX aecme k> them^ aud not to cnaehinery and fabric of all the most usefitC 

the piiJslic. They will also have the power, in manufacture^, is of great value. Their presejr- 

that degree, to control the emigration and settle- vation, which depends on due CQCouragemcut, is 

nient in such manner as their opinion of their re- connected with the high interests of the natioft. 
spective Interests might dictate. I submit this Although the progress of the public buildiags 

sabiect to the consideration of Congress, that has been as favourable as circumstances have 

;sucn further provision may be made in the sale of permitted, it is to be regretted that the Capitol 



)s not yet in a state to receive you— There i$ 
good cause to presume that the two wings, the 
only parts as yet commenced, will be nrepeured 
for that purpose at the next session. The time 
seems now to have anived, when this sutgect 



the public lands, with a view to the public inte- 
rest, should any be deemed expedient, as in their 
judgment may be best adapteo to the object. 

When we consider the vast extent of territory 
within the United States, the ^eat amount and 

value of its productions, tlie connexion of its may be deemed worthy the attention of Coagi^ess^ 
parts, and other circumstances, on which their on a scale adequate to national purposes. Tlie 
prosperitj^ and happiness depend, we cannot fail completion of the middle building will l)e neces*- 
toeutertain a high sense of the advantage to be . - • . j .r. f ^ 

derived from the facility which may be aflforded 
in the intercourse between them, by means of 
good roads and canals. Never did a country of 
such vast extent ofier equal inducements to im- 
provements of this kind, nor ever were conse- 
quences of stich magnitude involved in them. As 
Ibis subject was acted on by Congress at the last 
pession, and there may be a dispc^tion to revive 
U at the present, I have brought it into view, for 
the purpose of cc)miTiuni< aling my sentiments on 
a very important circumstance connected with it, 
with that freedom and candour which a regard 
ibr the public, interest, and a proper respect for 
Congress, reouire. A difference of opinion has 
existed, from tJie first formation of our constitu- 
tion to the present time, among our most en light-, 
CTed and virtuous citizens, respecting the right of 
Congress to establish such a system of improve- 
xaent. Taking into view the trust with which I 
S.m now honoured, it would be improper, after 
what has passed, that this discussion should be re- 
vived, with an uncertainty of my opinion respect- 
ing the right. Disregarding early impressions, I 
have bestowed on the subject all the deliberation 
which its great importance, and a just sense of 
my duty, required, and the result is, a settled 
conviction in my mind, that Congress do not 
possess the right. It is not contained in any of 
the specified powers |^anted to Congress ; nor 



sary to the convenient accommodation of Con- 
gress, of the committees, and various ofHces be- 
£)nging to it. It is evident that the other public 
iHiildings are altogether insuOicient for the ac- 
commodation of the several executive depart- 
ments, some of whom are much crowded, and 
even subjected to the necessity of obtaining it in 
private buildings, at som^ distance from the 
head of the department, and wilii inconvenience 
to the management of the public business. Most 
nations have taken an interest and a pride in the 
improvement aud ornament of llieir metropolis, 
and none were more conspicuous in that respect 
than the ancient Republics. The policy which 
dictated the establishment of a permanent resi- 
dence for the national government, and the spirit 
in which it was commenced and has i)een prose- 
cuted, show that such improvement was thought 
worthy the attention of this nation. Its central 
position, between the northern and sonthern ex- 
tremes of our Union, and its approach to the west, 
at the head of a great navigable river, which 
interlocks with the western waters, prove the 
wisdom of the councils which established it. No- 
thing appears to be more reasonable and proper, 
than that convenient accommodations should be 
provided, on a well-digested plan, for the heads 
of the several departments, aud for the Attorney- 
General; and It is believed that the public 
ffround in the city, applied to those objects, will 



can I consider it incidental to, or a necessary be found amply sufHcient. T submit this subject 

mean, viewed on the most liberal scale, for car- *- ^ — ' " ~^ 

ryin^ into effect any of the powers which are 
specifically granted. In communicating this 
result, I cannot resist the obligation which I feel 
to suggest to Congress the propriety of recom- 
mending to the States the adoption of an amend- 
ment to the constitution which shall give to Con- 
gress the right in question. In cases of doubtful 
coostmetion, especially of such vital interest, it 
comports with the nature and origin of our insti- 
tutions, and will contribute much to preserve 
them, to apply to our constituents for an explicit 
crant of the power. We may confidently rely, 
mat if it appears to their satisfaction, t at the 
power is necessary, it will always be grant d. In 
this case I am happy to observe, that experience 
lias aflbrded the most ample proof of its utility, 
and that the ben^ spirit of conciliation and 
liannoiiy, which now manifests itself throughout 
our union, promises to such a recommendation 
iHe most prompt and favourable result. .1 think 
pfoper to suggest, also, in case this measure is 
adopted, that it be recommended to the Stat(ps to 
Include, in the amendment sought, a right in 
Congress to institute, likewise, seminaries of 
learning", for the all-important purpose of dif- 
iVising Knowledge among our fellow citizens 
throug^hout the United States. Our manufacto- 
ries will require the continued attention of Con- 
gress. The capital employed in them is consi- 
aerable> and the knowledge acquired in the 



.to the consideration of Congress, that such 
further provision may be made in it, as to them 
may seem proper. 

In contemplating the happy situation of the 
United States, our attention is drawn, with peai- 
liar interest, to the surviving officers and soldicra 
of our revolutionary army, who so eminently 
contributed, by their scn'ices, to lay its founda- 
ti<m. Most ot those very meritorious citizens 
have paid the debt of nature, and gone to 
jrepose. It is believed that among the survivors 
there are some not provided for by existing laws, 
who are reduced to indigence, and even to real 
distress. These men have a claim on the grati- 
tude of their country, and ij will do honour to 
their country to provide for them. The lapse 
of a few years more, and the opportunity wUI 
be for ever lost ; indeed, so long already has 
been the interval, that the number to be bene- 
fitted by any provision which may be made, will 
not be 'great. 

It appearing in a satisfactory manner that the 
revenue arising from imposts aud tonnage, and 
from the sale of the public lands, will be fuUy 
adequate to the support of the civil goveinmentr 
of the present military and naval e^blishmeats, 
including the annual augmentation of the latt^. 
to the extent provided for ; to the payment of tlie 
interest on the public debt, and to the exiinguisli- 
mentof it at the time authorized, without the aid 
of tkeintemal^aices; I consider it my duly to re- 
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commend to Cen^rcss their repeal. To impose 
taxes, when the public exigencies require them 
b an obligation of the most sacred character, 
especial!)^ with a free people. The faithful fulfil- 
ment of it is among the highest proofsof their virtue, 
and capacity for self-government. To dispense 
with taxes, when it may oe done with perfect safe- 
ty, is equaJly the duty of their representatives. In 
this instance we have the satisfaction to know that 
ihey were impo^ when the demand was impe- 
rious, and have been sustained with exemplary 
fidelity. I have to add, that however gratifymg it 
may be to me, regarding the prosperous and hap- 
py condition of our country, to recommend the 
repeal of these taxes at this time, I shall never- 
theless be attentive to events, and, should any 
future emergency occur, be not less prompt to 
suggest such measures and burthens as may then 
be requisite and proper. 

JAMES MONROE. 

Wednesday, Dee. 3. Mr. Barbour, from a 
committee appointed on the subject of the 
State of Mississippi, reported a resolution for 
Its admission into the Union ; which was 
»ead the third time, passed and sent to the 
other house for concurrence. 

Thursday, Dec. 4. A letter was laid before 
the Senate, by David Holmes, governor of 
the State of Mississippi, inclosing the consti- 
tution of that State. 

Monday, Dec. 8. The President of the 
Senate communicated the annual report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. We have 
room only for the following abstract of this 
important document. 

The Secretary calculates the receipts of the 
Treasury during the year 1817, at jf33,075. 
984, which added to the balance in the 
Treasury on the 1st of January, 1817, makes 
an aggregate sum of ^[44,371 677. 

The payments into the treasury, diiring the 
three first quarters of the year, are estimated 
to amount to ^[27,095, 984 14 ; viz. Customs 
J21, 732.068 22; internal revenue and direct 
tax, 173 43; public lands, exclusive of 

those in the State of Mississippi and the Ala- 
bama, if 1,326,077 44 ; postage and incidental 
Fcceipts 526,913 93 ; payments into the trea- 
sury, ^530,761 13. 

The application of this sum, for the year 
1817, is estimated as follows, viz. 

To the 30th Sept. the payments have 
amounted to jf32,7 10,002 98 ; viz 

Civil, diplomatic, and miscellaneous ex- 
penses, exclusive of three hundred and se- 
venty-five thousand dollars paid to the State 
of Georgia, fi-om the proceeds of the Missis- 
sippi lands, J2,798,248 75. 

Military service, includmg arrearage, ^7. 
105,816 90. © ' » 

Naval 8er\'ice, ^2,044,474 25. 

Public debt, exclusive of three millions five 
huodred and ninety-two thousand nine hun- 
dred and twenty-seven dollars and sixty 
cents of treasury notes, which have been 
761^^2^ 98** ^"^ ^^^^ of settlement, ^^20, 

During the fourth quarter, it is estimated 
that the payments will amount to ^[5,660,000. 

Civil, diplomatic, and miscelianeoDs ex- 
penses, S600?0Qa 



Military service, 51,11 0,000. 

Naval service, 51,300,000. 

Public debt to the first of Janoary, 1819| 
inclusive, 52,650,000. 

Making the aggregate amount of 538,370, 
002, 88. 

And leaving, on that day, exclusive of 
eight millions, 632,697 dollars and 70 cents in 
treasury notes, which are in a train of settle- 
ment, in order to be cancelled, a balance in 
the treasury of 56,001,575 88. 

The public debt unredeemed on tbe Ist 
day of January 1817 amounted to 5115,807, 
805. Between the 1st of January and the 
1st of September there was added to the 
public debt by the funding of treasury notes, 
51»097,31d, making an aggregate amount 
on that day of 5116,905,121. 

During the same period there waft purchased 
and redeemed of the public debt, including 
five hundred and fifty thousand dollars of 
temporary loans, the sum of 516,993,275 50. 

Which, deducted from the amount of the 
public debt, last stated, leaves, unredeemed, 
on the first day of October, 1817, the amount 
of 599,911,845 41. 

This amount will be reduced by the 1st of 
January, 1818, to 598,869,096. . 

The amount of the public debt purchased 
and redeemed in the year 1817, amounts to 
518,036,023. 

The old six per cent stock will be redeem- 
ed in the course of the year 1818. The Loui- 
siana debt wh!ch becomes redeemable on 
the 21st of October next, might be redeemed 
at that time, did not the terms of the conven- 
tion, which require that it shall be paid oy 
< annual instalments of not less than three 
millions,' seem to preclude the right of dis- 
charging it at once. It may all be redeemed 
by the 21st of October, 1819. 

After the^ redemption of the Louisiana 
stock, there is no part of the principal of the 
public debt redeemable at the will of the 

fovernment until the 1st day of January, 
825, except the 5 per cent stock subscribed 
to the bank of the United States. As the com- 
missioners of the sinking fund are not author- 
ized to redeem the five per cent stock, the 
permanent annual appropriation of 10,000,000 
of dollars, from the year 1819 to 1*825, under 
the existing laws, can only be applied to the 
payment of the interest of the public debt, and 
to the gradual reimbursement of the principal 
of the six per cent deferred stock ; and will 
leave, during that period, an annual surplus of 
nearly five millions of dollars. 

This interesting report, aft^r taking a fuU 
survey of the national finances, concludes as 
follows : 

According to these views the permanent 
annual revenue may be estimated to amount 
to 524,525,000, viz -.—Customs, 520,000,000; 
internal duties, |[2,500,000 ; public lands, ex- 
clusive of the Mississippi ana Alabama lands, 
51,500,000; bank dividends at 7 per cent 
5490,000; postage and incidental receipts 
535,000. And the payments into the Treasu- 
rv during the year 1818 may be estimated at 
the same amount. To which add the ba- 
lance estim^ted^^l^^^the Treasury on the 
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first day of January, 1818, jf6,000,000. Ma- 
king together the sum of Jf30,625,000. 

The probable authorused demands upon 
the Treasury during the year 1818, are esti- 
mated to amount to 1,946,351 74, viz 
Civil, miscellaneous, diplomatic, and foreign 
intercourse, j[2,069,843 29; military servi- 
ces, including an arrearage of 500,000 dollars, 
j^6,265,l32 25 ; naval service, including one 
million of dollars for the gradual increase of 
the navy, |f3,61 1,376 20; public debt, $Wy 
000,000. Which, bemg deducted from the 
amount estimated to be received into the 
treasury, including the balance on the 1st of 
January, 1818, leaves, on the 1st of January, 
1819, a balance iu the treasury of 8,578,648 
dollars 26 cents, which, however, will be ap- 
plied to the redemption of the Louisiana 
stock, under the provisions of the act for the 
redemption of the public debt, passed the 3d 
day of March, 1817, as far as those provisions 
wiil admit. 

• Mr. Barbour gave notice that he should, 
on to-morrow, ask leave to bring in a resolu- 
tion proposing to the several States an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, on the subject of internal improve- 
ments. 

Tuesday/, Dee. 9. Mr. Barbour introduced 
a resolution to amend the Constitution, 
agreeably to notice given yesterday. 

Mr. Hawley, Pastor of St. John's Church, 
Washington, was elected Chaplain of the 
Senate. 

Wednesday, Dec. 10. The resolution offered 
yesterday by Mr. Barbour, for an amend- 
ment of the Constitution, was read a second 
time, and referred to Messrs. Barbour, King, 
Lacock, Maeon, and Eppes 

Thunday, Dec, 11. The Senators from 
the State of Mississippi appeared and took 
their seats this day ; the President of the 
United States bavins notified his approbation 
of the resolution of Congress, for the admis- 
sion of the State of Mississippi into the Union. 

Friday, Dec. 12. The President of the 
Senate communicated two memorials of offi- 
cers of the Navy and of the Marine Corps, 
then serving in the Mediterranean, remon- 
strating in strong terms against the treatment 
reeeived by Captain Heath of the Marine 
Corp; from Commodore Perry, and the pro- 
ceedings thereon, and in one or two other 
cases. 

Mr. Daggett submitted for consideration 
tbefoHowinj resolution: 

Resolved, That the committee on the Judi- 
ciary be instructed to inquire into the expe- 
diency of passing a law on the subject of 
Imokruptey ; and, if they judge it expedient, to 
report a bill for that purpose : also, that the 
aforesaid committee inquire into the expedi- 
ency of further provision by law for the pun- 
ishment of ofl&nces committed in places 
vithin the exclusive jurisdiction of the Unit- 
ed States : also, into the necessity of further 
defining piracy, and other offences commit- 
ted on the high seas, and into any defects ex- 
iitiogin the laws of the United States for the 
{mnishment of crianes and offences^ 



Summayji. 22 { 

The bill for the abolition of the internal 
duties was received from the House of Re- 
presentatives, read twice, and referred to Uze 
Committee on Finance. 

Monday^ Dee. 15. The followhig motions 
were laid on the table for consideration. By 
Mr. Troup.— 

Resolvedi That the President of the United 
States be requested to cause to be laid before 
the Senate such information as he may pos- 
sess, touching the execution of so much of 
the first article of the late treaty of peace and 
amity between his Britannic majesty and the 
United States of America, as relates to the 
restitution of slaves, and which has not here- 
tofore been communicated. 

By Mr. Barbour. — 

Resoked, That the President of the United 
States be requested to communicate to the 
Senate such information as he may possessi 
and which the public interest will permit him 
to disclose, relative to our pending negotia- 
tion with Spain. 

The bill from the House of Representa- 
tives to abolish the internal duties, was re- 
ported by Mr. Campbell, from the committee 
on finance, with a few verbal amendments, 
w^hich were agreed to, and the bill ordered 
to be read a third time to-mon*ow. 

Tuesday J Dec. 16. The engrossed bill from 
the House of Representatives, for abolishing 
the internal duties, was read the third time 
as amended by the Senate, passed, and return- 
to the House for concurrence in the amend- 
ments. 

The resolutions offered yesterday by Mr. 
Troup, and by Mr. Barbour, respectively, 
were successively taken up and adopted. 

Wednesday, Dec. 17. No business of impor- 
tance was transacted this day. 

Thursday, Dec. 18. No subject of moment 
was brought before the Senate this day. 

Friday, Dec. 19. The Senate was occupied 
with subjects of local or private interest. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Tuesday Dec. 2d. At 12 o'clock the Presi- 
dent's Message was received and read. 

Wednesday Dec. Sd. On motion of Mr. 
Taylor, of New- York, the house resolved it- 
self into a committee of the whole, on the 
state of the Union, Mr. Smith of Md. being 
called to the chair. 

The President's message was the subject of 
consideration. 

Mr. Taylor moved a series of resolutions 
referring to different committees the various 
parts of the Message. The first resolution 
offered was the following : 

Resolved. That so much of the message of 
the President of the United States, as relates 
to the subject of foreign affairs, and to oor 
commercial intercourse with British colonial 
ports, be referred to a select committee. 

This resolution having been read for con- 
sideration, Mr. Clay (the Speaker) moved to 
amend the same by adding to the end there- 
of the following words : 

*< And that the said committee be instruct- 
ed to inquire whether any, and if any, what 
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]provifions of law are necessary to ensure to 
the American colonies of Spain a iusi obser- 
vance of the duties inddent to the neutral 
relations in which the United States stand, in 
the existing war between them and Spain." 

Mr. Clay supported this amendment by 
some spu*ited remarks in regard to the na- 
ture of the struggle iu which the Spanish 
profinces were engaged, and the attitude 
which it became this country to sustain in 
regard to tbem. He called to the remem- 
branee of the House our own situation in 
1778 and l789--the different treatment we 
had received even from ' inexorable legiti- 
mey/ to that which we exhibited towards 
kindred republics. If we did not feel ou^ 
selves authorized to afford aid to a cause 
which deserved our wishes for its success; he 
trasted we should at least endeavour to avoid 



to reduce the standing army to 8000, &c. ^ 
These resolutions were received and rer 
icmd to a committee of the whole Hoase. 

Mr. Whitman offered a resolution to ia» 
struct the committee of oommerce and mann- 
factures to inquire into the exp<>diency of 
providing by law for apprehending and se- 
curing foreign seamen deserting from foreign 
vessels in the ports of the U. S. 

Wtdntadayy Dec. XOlh. Mr. Forsyth offerr 
ed for consideration the following resolution^ 
to obtain a decision on a question raised by 
a memorial yesterday presented, contesting 
the election of a- member from Ohio, and 
which Mr. F. considered of great ioEipor* 
tance: 

Resolved, That the committee of elections 
be instructed to inquire and report what per^ 
sons, elected to serve in the House of Beprc:* 



the appearance of hostility to the efforts of sentatives, Jiave accepted or held offices un 



liberty in any quarter. 

Mr. Sergeant rose, in eonsei^uence of an 
appeal to him to explain the circumstances 
nnder which the U. S. Court had interfered 
to detain certain British officers about em- 
barking from Philadelphia to join the pa- 
triots iu South America. 

Thursdaify Dec. 4. The standing commit- 
tees as appointed by the Speaker, in pur- 
suance of the order of the house, were an- 
nounced. 

Mondayj Dee. 8th. An interesting discus- 
sion took place, on a motion made by Mr. 
Rhea to call on the Executive for informa- 
tion in regai^ to the proceedings of certain 
persons who have established themselves at 
Amelia Island, and in regard to a similar 
establishment at Galvezton. 

Mr. Rhta, Mr. Nelson, of Va. Mr. Miller, 
Mr. Johnson, of Kv. and Mr. Harrison advo- 
cated the resolution. Mr. Forsyth, Mr. Ro- 
bertson, and Mr. Holmes opposed iton v&rieus 
grounds, but not with a view to suppress the 
iuformation required, which they contended 
was virtually called for by a previous reso- 
lution of the House. 

Mr. Johnson ot Ky. reported a bill autho- 
rizing a commutation ot' soldiers' bounty 
landsi for cash, at the rate of ^1 40 per acre, 
which was twice read and committed. 

On motion of Mr. Nelson, of Va. the House 
resolved itself into a committee of the whole 
on the Resolution from the Senate for ad- 
mitting the State of Mississippi into the Union. 
The resolution was agreed to, reported to the 
House, read a third time, and passed. 

Tuesday, Dec. 9. Mr. Lowndes, from 
the committee of Ways and Means, reported 
a Bill to abolish the Internal Duties. [The 
repeal to take place from and after the 31st 
day of the present month.] The bill was 
twice read and committed. 

Mr. Johnson proposed a series of resolu> 
tions in relation to the Military Establishment 
—to provide for the widows and orphans of 
the soldiers who where killed in battle or 
died iti service during the late war, to grant 
lands to the disbanded officers of the late ar- 
my, to establish three additional military 
academies, to organize a corps of invalids^ 



der the government of the United States 
since the fourth day of March, 1817, and 
how far their right to a seat in thb House is 
affected by it. 

The adoption of this resolution was warm- 
ly opposed by Mr. Taylor, of N. ¥. and Mr. 
Johnson, of Ky. and was also opposed 
Mr. Seybert, Mr. Livermore, and Mr. W. P. 
Maclay, and was sup{K)rted by Mr. Forsytli. 

It was opposed as casting an imputation 
upon the House, and as instituting a general 
and vexatious inquisition. It was advocated 
by the mover as the most direct means of 
putting the committee of elections in the 
possession of facts. He had understood that 
there were ten or eleven gentlemen in the 
House who came within the scope of the reso- 
lution — there might be more, — had he known 
all the individuals he would not have hesita- 
ted to insert their names in the resolution. 
He did not mean to impeach the conduct of 
gentlemen who had taken their seats under 
such circumstances, they bad doubtless satis* 
fied themselves of the correctness of so doing, 
but the decision of an important constitutioa- 
al question devolved upon the House. 

On taking the question on the resolution, 
their appeared 8d in favour of it, and Sb 
against it. It was adopted by the casting vote 
of the Speaker. 

The report of the Committee of Ways ^d 
Means, and the bill for abolishing internal 
duties were taken up in Committee of tlie 
whole, Mr. Desha being called to the Chair. 
. The bill was advocated by Mr. Lowndes^ 
the Chairman of the Committee which re- 
ported it . and Mr. Williams. Mr. Tallmadge 
•moved to amend the bill, so as to except 
the duties on sales at auetion, from the gene- 
ral repeal poposed. This amendment was 
supported by the mover, and by Mr. Stom, 
and opposed by Mr. Whitman, Mr. Smith* 
and Mr. Clay, (the Speaker.) 

Some other amendments were proposed 
«ndlost. 

The Committee rose and reported their 
egreement to the bill without amendment. 

Thursday, Dee. 11. On motion of Mr. 
Holmes, of Massachusetts. 

Resolved, Thst the committee on Boad» 
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and Canah inqmrt Into iht eipediency of 
providing by law for iSonstreeting a naviffa- 
ble cBisal to unite the waters of Lake Michi- 
gan with the waters of those of the Missis- 
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That they also inquire into the expediency 
of providing for constructing a navigable 
canal to unite the waters of the Tennessee 
with those of the Tombigbee. 

That they also inquire into the expediency 
of providing for improving the navigation of 
the i'ennessee. 

Mr. Bassett, of Virginia, submitted a pro- 
position to amend the rules so as to dispense 
with the previous question of consideraHoTit 
en any motion submitted to the House. 

On motion of Mr. Spencer, of Nfew-YOrk, 
the committee on the judiciary were in- 
structed to inquire whether any, and, if any, 
what legal provisions are necessary to pre- 
scribe the effect which the public acts, re- 
cords, and judicial proceedings of one State 
shall have in the courts of any other State ; 
and also to inquire what provisions by law 
ere necessary to ensure a more prompt publi- 
cation of the laws of the United States, and 
a more speedy and general distribution of 
theiB. 

The engrossed bill for a repeal of the in- 
ternal taxes was read a third time. 

On the question shall the bill pass ?" Mr. 
Hopkinson, of Pennsylvania, rose to express 
his disapprobation of a course, which he was 
aware it would be useless to oppose. The 
reasoning of gentlemen who favoured a re- 
peal of taxes, appeared to him fallacious. It 
proceeded upon the supposition that we were 
to enjoy an uninterrupted peace. He con-' 
sklered this doubtful. Were the position to 
lie' assumed as true, where was the use of 
augmenting the navy, or of supporting a 
standing army ? If we could not confide in 
pacific prospects so far as to dispense with 
military and naval armaments, it was folly to 
make our revenue wholly dependent on a 
source which must in a great measure fail in 
the ev«it of war. Besides, if we had really 
•0 excess of revenue, at this time, and no 
adverse change to apprehend — if taxes were 
^oo prolific, and some of them must be re- 
pealed ; be should prefer to remove the im- 
post upon salt, to reduce the tonnage, and. to 
diminbh tlie duties upon tea, coffee, sugar, 
and other necessary articles of consumption y 
to destroying a system of internal taxes 
which bad with such difficulty been brought 
into operation, and on which alone we could 
fiefy in case of emergency. But he had been 
once deceived by a flattering picture of an 
overflowing treasury, and could not but fear 
that there was some delusion in our present 
golden anticipations. 

Mr. Baldwin of Penn. could not but re- 
mark, upon the singular appearance it would 
exhibit, if Congress were now to repeal on 
the ground of a redundant revenue, those 
taxes whidb were laid but three years ago to 
retrieve a sinking credit. The inconvenience 
which Uiis repeal was to guard against, was 
BOt yet felt and notwithstanding the san- 
goSne estimates on which the bill was found- 



ed, might not be experi6noejl. He had not 
been allowed time to examine the statement 
of the Treasury department to his satisfac* 
tion, but he thought he perceived some in* 
consistency in it He did not believe that 
the public good or the public will required 
the repeal of the internal taxes, but if gentle- 
- men, who were pressingforward themeasure, 
thought they were running the race of popu- 
larity, be should not impede them. 

Mr. Sergeant of Penn. had no idea of en- 
tering upon the race for popularity that had 
been spoken of On all occasions it was 
proper to presume the motives of members 
of that House fair ; it was injurious to ques- 
tion them where they were borne out by the 
weight of argument. The system of talb- 
tion which it was now endeavonred to np-. 
hold had already been broken in upon, and 
its symmetry destroyed. A few fragments of 
it remained, which could not too soon be 
removed. A great proportion of the taxes 
which it was proposed to repeal were ex- 
tremely objectionable ; and even if the reve- 
nue did not warrant the repeal, he wonM 
still vote for the bill< and leave the deficit i9 
be provided for in dome more equal and 
equitable manner. He adduced various in« 
stances of the oppressive operation of these 
taxes. He not only oonsidered H nanecessa^ 
ry as it regarded the national wants, and 
prejudicial as it regarded the national indua 
try to continue them, b*it he viewed it afl 
pernicions in another light ; the accumula- 
tion of a surplus in the Treasury would nOt 
he permitted, the possessh>n of an exuberant 
income would lead to an improvident ex- 
penditure. 

Mr. Holmes of Massachusetts was In favour 
of the bill. He thought these !6xes should 
only be resorted to in cases of absolute ne'ces- 
sity ; and to enable the people to meet theai 
at such times, they ought be remitted Ae 
moment that necessity had passed away. It 
was only as temporary burdens, hidispensa'* 
biy requisite, that they would be submitted to 
with cheerfulness. 

Mr, Barbour of Va. Mr. Johnson of Vff. 
Mr. Pitkin of Conn, and Mr Smith of N. C, 
spoke also in favour of the bill. 

The passage of the bill was decided 161 
to 6. 

Friday, Dec. IWi. Mr. Hopkinson, of Penn- 
sylvania, from the committee on the Judi- 
ciary, reported a bill to establish an Uniform 
System of Bankruptcy throughout the United 
States ; which was twice read and committed: 

Mr. Bloomfield, of New- Jersey, from the 
committee to whom was referred so much 
of the President's Message as relates to the 
surviving Revolutionary Patriots, reported 
in part, a bill concerning certain surviving 
officers and soldiers of the late Revolutionary 
Army. 

[This bill provides that every commission- 
ed and non-commissioned officer or soldier > 
ivho had served in the army daring the war 
which terminated in the treaty of peace with 
Great Britain in 1783, and reduced to indi- 
gence, or by age, sickness, or any other 
cause, may be unable to procure subsistance 
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hy manual labonry shall raoeive half pav dur- 
ing life» equal to the half of the monthly pay 
allowed to his grade of service during the re- 
volutionary war — ^provided, that no pension 
thus allowed to a commissioned officer shall 
exceed the half pay of a lieutenant-colonel.] 
This bill was twice read and committed. 
The motion submitted by Mr. Basset of Va. 
to amend the rules of the House was taken 
up and agreed to. [The uuestion of eormde- 
naiofit which has heretofore been a matter 
of much contention in the House, in the days 
of party conflict, is thus expunged from the 
rules of the House.] 

Monday, Dec, I5ih. Mr. Tucker of Va. 
from the committee to whom was referred so 
much of the message of the President of the 
United States as relates to the subject of in- 
ternal improvements, made a long and elabo- 
rate report, concluding with the following 
resolution : 

Reaolved, That, in order to proipote and. 
give security to the internal commerce among 
the several States ; to facilitate the safe and 
expeditious transportation of the mails by the 
improvement of post roads, with the assent 
of the respective States; to render more easy 
and less expensive the means and provisions 
necessary for the common defence, by the 
construction of military roads, with the like 
assent of the respective States ; and for such 
other internal improvements as may be with- 
in the constitutional powers of the general 
government, it is expedient that the sum to 
be paid to the United States by the 20tli sec- 
tion of the act to incorporate the subscribers 
to the bank of the United States, and the divi- 
dends which shall arise from their shares in 
its capital stock, be constituted as a fund for 
internal improvement. 

The report was read and referred to a com- 
mittee of the whole. 

A message was received from (he Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting in 
compliance with the request of the House, 
the information in possession of the execu- 
tive, in regard to the establishments at Ame- 
lia.Island and Galvezton. 

Mr. Robertson, of Louisiana, offered the 
following resolution to the House : 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed 
to inquire into the expediency of providing 
by law for the exercise of the right of expa- 
triation ; and that they have leave to re|K>rt 
by bill or otherwise. 

Mr. R. explained his motives in making 
this proposition at this time. He wished to 
see the question decided by the proper tribu- 
nal, and he thought it might now be discussed 
and determined dispassionately. The reso- 
lution was agreed to without opposition. 

Mr. Harrison of Ohio, moved a resolution for 
instructing the committee on military affairs, 
to inquire into the expediency of continuing 
pensions granted to the widows and orphans 
of officers and soldiers who were killed or 
wounded in the late war, for a term of five 
years beyond their expiration by the present 
law. Mr. H. supported this resolution by a 
feeling and eloquent appeal to the seosibili- 



ties of the House, aod the justice of the 
tion. The resolutioB was adopted wilhovl a 
division. 

The House resolved itself into a comniitlee 
of the whole, Mr. Bassett in the chair, on the 
bill for the commutation of soldiers' fiay . 

A debate of some len^ arose on tiib 
bill, and particularly on its details, which 
did not, however, resiUtin any final deci- 
sion. 

It was supported by Mr. Johnson of 
Ky. Chairman of the Committee on 
Military affairs, and, with some modifica- 
tions, by Mr. Clay, (the speaker,) and 
was opposed by Mr. Holmes of Mass. 
Mr. Storrs of New-Yoric, Mr. Smith of 
Maryland, and Mr. Claggett of New 
Hampshire, principally on the ground of 
its opening a new field for speculators 
rather than benefitting those for whom it 
was designed to legislate. 

ISiesdcnf, Dec. 16. Mr. Rhea of Ten- 
nessee, offered for consideration the fol- 
lowing resolution : 

Resolved, That the conmiittee on pen- 
sions and revolutionary claims be instruct- 
ed to inquire into the expediency of sus- 
pending, for one year, so much of the 
act, entitled " an act making further pro- 
vision for the support of the public credit 
and for the redemption of the pubUc 
debt," passed the third day of March, 
1795, as bars from settlement or allow- 
ance, certificates, conunonly called loan 
office and final settlement certificates, and 
indents of interest 

Mr. R. supported this resolution hf 
some feeling and pertinent remarks. It 
was adopted without opposition. 

On motion of Mr. Whitman, of Mass. 
it was 

Resolved, That the committee on pen- 
sions and revolutionary claims be direct- 
ed to inquire into tiie expediency of oon^ 
tinuing the pensions granted to invalids 
of the army who served in the late war, 
in case of their decease before tiie -expi- 
ration of the term of five years from tne 
time of granting the same, to the widow 
or children of such deceased invalid, if 
any he has left or shall leave, to the end 
of the said term. 

Mr. Wendover ofiered a resolution for 
the appointment of a Conunittee to in- 
quire mto the expediency of altering tiie 
national fiag ; which was adopted. 

The House resumed the consideration^ 
in committee of the whole, Mr. Bassett 
in the chair, of the bill for the commuta* 
tion of soldiers' pay ; 

The question being on striking out the 
first section of the bill — 

A debate of much length ensued, which 
resulted in no final decision of thQ.quee« 
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tion ; before comkig to which, tiie com- 
mittee rose, reported progress^ and asked 
leave to sit again. 

Wtdntsday, Dec, 17. On motion of 
Mr. Holmes of Mass. 

Resolved, That a committee be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the expediency of 
providing, by law, for the pay of the mem- 
bers of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, and the deputies from the ter- 
ritories of the United States — and that 
tiie said committee have leave to report 
by hill or otherwise. 

The House then again resolved itself 
into a committee of the whole, Mr. Bas- 
sett m the chair, on the bill, to provide 
for commuting the boun^ lands of the 
soldiers of the late army— the motion to 
strike out the first section being still un- 
der consideration. 

The debate was resumed, and continu- 
ed to a late hour, in which Messrs. Ball, 
Colston, Livermore, Storrs, Holmes, of 
M. and Beecher spoke against the bill, 
and Messrs. Anderson, of Ky. Baldwin, 
Harrison, Clay, and Johnson, of Ky. ad- 
vocated it 

Mr. Clay offered a substitute by wajr 
of amendment, embracing various provi- 
mons varying in many pmnts from the 
original bill The amendment having 
been read — 

The committee rose, reported pro- 
gress, and obt^ned leave to sit again — the 
Koiise having previously ordered Mr. 
Clay^ amendment to be printed. 



The i^eodments of the Senate to tfae 
bill to abol^ the Internftl Taxes were 
taken up and agreed to. 

nursdtiy, Dec. 18. The debate on 
the bill for the commutation of soldiers' 
pay, was resumed in committee of the 
whole, after various propositions, the sum 
to be paid in tieu of the 160 acres of land 
was fixed at one hundred dollars. The 
question being stated, shall the bUL 
pass ?" On motion of Mr. Spencer of N. 
Y. the committee rose, reported progress, 
and obtained leave to sit again. 

Friday, Dec. 19. On motion of Mr. 
Harrison, of Ohio, the following rule was 
adopted : 

The Speaker shall have power to ad- 
mit persons to seats in the hall, during 
the sitting of the house, who belong to 
such Legislatures of foreign governments 
as are in amity with the United States. 

The House resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee on the commutation Inll, which 
was reported vnth amendments to the 
House, and ordered to lie on the table, 
and to be printed. 

The House again resolved itself into 
a Committee of the whole, on the biU 
concerning a provision for the survivors 
of the revolutionary War. Some debate 
mrose in regard to the scope of the mea- 
sure, and several amendments were pro- 
posed ; but no question w^ taken on the 
amendments, when the Committee agreed 
to rise and report progress, and obtained 
leave to sit again. 



kKT. la. DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 



MASSACBUSETTS* 

TIE expenses attendiog the mainteuanee 
of the State-Prison in Cbarlestown, 
amounted during the last year to $43,91$ 60. 
The receipts arising from various kinds of 
labour performed by the convicts during the 
same period, amounted to 534.328 50, 
leaving a balance of £14,595 ; against the 
State. But the stock on hand, in September, 
1817, with some additional items to be cre- 
dited, aoiouoted to $l6tlt9 54 ; which sum, 
deducted from the amount of the above ba- 
, aod the stock on hand a year ago, 
Dting to £11,797 40, will leave only 
the som of £9,652 86, as the actual cost of 
the prison to the Commonwealth during the 
year ending September, 1817. The aver- 
age number of^nvicts during the year has 
been 900, employed in various mechanical 
laboun: the deatlis amounted to 9*-4he 
Buoiber pardoned to 27— the number whose 
ttrm of confinement eiplred to 72. The 
new cOaviets received Into the priten during 
the vear ware 198. 
Vo^, lu— No. III. 
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An extensive Asylum ibr the Tnsane has 
been established within the limits of Charles* 
towu, in an open, airy and healthy situa- 
Hon, considerably removed from the town. 
It is not yet completed, but will be ready 
for the reception of patients, it is expected^ 
early next summer. 

The farmers in the District of Maine are 
turning their attention to the cultivation of 
wheat, and it is anticipated that the time 
will soon aiTive, when Boston and the other 
sea-board towns of the Commonwealth will 
derive fheir full supply of flour from the mills 
on the Kennebeck and Penobscot. The 
scarcity, in the year 1816, was not because 
wheat would not grow, but because veij 
little was sown ; and this year, the abon* 
dance is such, that one contract has been 
made for the sale of 2000 bushels, to be 
shipped from the Keiis^beck to BaHii^ort. 
As a soecimen of what the soH of the 0|i- 
trict of Maine can produce, it b slated tlnt^ 
Mr. Daniel Hussy, of Fairtey rajM~ 
one acre and twenty rods of groiiod^^ 
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rof 1816, tiity-fotir bosbals and an 
half of wheat. The (and bad baen ploughed 
once, in July, the year befora, aod cross- 
ploughed in tba fall ; in the spring of 1816 
It was ploughed twice before sowing, and 
two bushels and an half sowed on the piece : 
it had been used as a yard for cattle for two 
sommers before, bat bad not been other- 
wise manured. 

Charles Bulfinch, Esq. of Boston, has 
been appointed, by the President of the 
United States. Architect of th6 public build- 
ings at Washington. 

Died, — At Salem, on the 26th November, 
George Crowningshield, owner and com- 
mander of the celebrated Cleopatra's Barge, 
aged 51 years. He was an enterprizing, 
public spirited citizen. By his exertions 
were the remains of Lawrence and Ludlow 
removed from Halifax to thehr native land. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

On Friday the 6th of December, as the 
packet Mana, Captain Gardner, was on her 
passage from this place to Newport, a lad of 
the name of Thurston Butts fell from the 
bowsprit of the packet, which was then 
going at the rate of about eight miles an 
hour. At this critical moment. General 
William C. Gibbs, of Newport, a passenger 
on board, sprung from the vessel, swam 
for the boy, reached him and succeeded in 
preserving him from a watery grave. Owing 
to the rapidity of the vessel, the General 
had to swim a considerable distance before 
be reached him ; and being much chilled by 
the cold, was twice carried under by the 
weight of the boy and his own clothes, 
before the boat which put off for their relief 
could reach them. They were both almost 
exhausted, and could not probably have kept 
above water another minute. 

A cow, raised and fatted by Nathaniel 
Gray, Esq. of Little-Compton, has been re- 
cently killed in Bristol, weighing as follows: 
The four quarters, 927 lbs.— Tallow, 113 lbs. 
Hide, 96 lbs.— Total 1136 lbs. 

The valuable Cotton Factory, in Crans- 
ton, belonging to William Sprague, Esq. and 
containing 900 spindles, vyas consumed by 
fire, supposed to have been communicated by 
design, on the 11th December. The loss is 
estimated at ;9[26,00O. 

CONNECTICUT. 

A numerous association has recently been 
formed . at Norwich for the purpose of de- 
tecting thieves. 

A few weeks since the wife of Edward 
Rigby, Esq. M. D. of Norwich was safely 
delivered of three healthy sons and a 
daughter at one birtli. 

VERMONT. 

The legislature of this State passed a law, 
during its last session, imposing a fme of 
from one to seven dollars, for the passing of 
any note of a bank tliat does not pay specie. 

• NEW-YORK.^ 

The Committee recently appointed by the 
Durectprs of the Powles-Hook Steam Ferry, 
.^.-^^ly^i^of Messrs. Cplden, Duraud, Gra- 



haiD> and WhitlHigiieiii/ to 'connder the 
expediency of usisg Mr. C. A. Busby's new* 
ly invented Water- Wheel, (a print and des- 
cription of which was given in our last) 
have determined to adopt it, and have con^ 
traded With the inventor for its immediate 
application to the boat York. 

Eight miles of the military road com- 
menced by the 6th regiment of the U. S. lo* 
faatry, leading from Plattsbargh to the Cha- 
tauque Four-Corners, have been com- 
pleted; and a strong permanent work is 
erecting at Ronsis Point, the outlet of Cham- 
plain. 

On the 1st December seven young wa^ 
riors of the Seneca tribe of Indians left 
Buffalo, in the stage, under the charge of 
Mr. A. C. Fox, of that place, and Mr. W. 
Brigham, of Chatauque, to proceed to one 
of the sea-ports, and embark for Eoghind. 
Their object is to exhibit themselves in all 
the important towns in England, whence 
they will proceed to Paris, and afterwards, 
probably complete the grand tour through 
Europe. The Indians are all fine looking; 
active young men, and will afford the Euro- 

Eeans a very novel and interesting exlii- 
ition. 

The annual Meeting and Fair of the 
Dutchess and Columbia Farmers' Clob was 
held at Red-Hook sometime in November. 
The exhibition of stock, aad other products 
of the earth, are highly creditable to the Cw- 
mers of the two counties. 

In the garden of Isaac Dennisou, Esq. ia 
Albany,, containing three acres, there are up- 
wards of two hundred plum tree^ of the choicest 
flavor and selection ; besides an equal number 
of the finest fruit trees, consisting ol pears, ap- 
ples, cherries, peaches, quuices, apricots, kc. 
The steam-boat men took from tliis garden, du- 
ring the season, 130 bushels of plums for the 
New- York market, at the rate of five dollars per 
bushel ; and it is supposed there remained mare 
than 70 bushels of that species of fruit, which 
were distributed among the friends of the pro- 
prietor and the visiters of the garden. There 
were also raised a variety of other fruit, and 
every kind of culinary vegetable, in ffreai 
abundance. The products of these three acrtt 
me estimated at one thousand dollars. 

NBW-JERSEY. 

Tlmrsday, the 1st inst. was appointed a day of 
prajjrerand thanksgiving in this State, by procla- 
mation of the Governor. 

. vPENNSTLVANIA. 

Certain British Ofiicers, who had stood com- 
mitted on a charge of misdemeanour, in violaUnf 
the neutral relations of the United States with 
the Spanish colonies in South America, were 
presented to the Grand Jury, dnriiig the reoeot 
session of the Circuit Court of the United Slates 
in Philadelphia. The Jury returned to the pre? 
sentnicnt, Ignonmus. 

DELAWARE. 

In the extensive paper-mills of Thomas 
Gilpin and Co. on the Brandy wine, a new 
l^rocessof making paper has been introduced* 
which delivers a sheet of greater breadth 
than any made in America, and of any 
length, in one unbroken piece, and regulated 
according to the materials, With «kgrcatctr or 
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le(|8 tli^eknesS. Tbe paper, v/h»n made, is 
ooUected from the piachine oa reels ; it is, iu 
its texture, petfectly smooth and eTeii? and 
possesses all the beauty and strength of what 
are called well-closed and well-shut sheets. 
The engines now prepared are calculated 
to do the daily work of ten paper vats, and 
will employ a water power equal to twelve 
or fifteen pair of mill-stones of the common 
size. The apparatus and machine are on a 
principle entirely new, and have been 
patented by the inventors in this country. 

MARYLAND. 

The balance in the treasury of this State, on 
the 1 si of November, 1816, was $51j5\5i3] the 
amount of receipts into the treasury, during the 
year ending Nov. 1st, 1817, was |l51,14477, 
and the ainonnt of expenditures, tor the same 
period, was ^170,330 34, which, subslracted from 
the two first sums, left in the treasury, Nov. 
1st, 1817, a balance of ^30,129 56 

By the last annual report of the trustees of 
.the Male Free-School ol Baltimore, which is 
tinder the management of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Churcii of that city, it appears, that at the 
last preceding report, there 'were remaining in 
the school 2ii9 pupils, and that there have been 
adu.itted, since that time, 103; that of the whole 
number, 42 have been bound out, 37 returned, 
and 2 have died, leaving in the school 2.51 pupils. 
This school was, for a number of years,' con- 
ducted on the old phm ; but, in the year 1813, 
ihc Lancastrian svstem was adopted, and die 
beneficial results nave been striking^ and nu- 
merous. 

By the report of the Grand Jury for the cit^ 
and county of Baltimore, made at tbe lajst P^- 
vember term of the city court, it appeaiythat 
there were then confined, in the JPeniten'«a'*y of 
that city, 309 convicts, male and female, of 
which 234 were males, and 75femal^ . ^ ' 

The delegates to the leffislature<>f this Jitate 
did not organize the house on th^ first day they 
convened, in consequence of «►< act passed the 
last session to disqualify everr,deJe§"ate for hold- 
a seat who would n9i^ bind himself by an 
oath never to become ei^affed In a duel there- 
after. The house met "ext day and formed 
as usual, dispensing w>b the oath. 

DISTRICJtOF COLUMBIA. 

Died. At VVa«'»nglon» on the morning of 

tlie 8th instant, a/ter an illness of about twenty 
days, Silas Ari;«slrong, aged 23 years, a Chief 
of theDelawjire tribe of Indians, and one of the 
deputation >f the several tribes which arrived 
al that city on public business a month ago. 

VIRGINIA. 

James P. Preston is re-elected Governor of 
this Sate for the cnsuinw-year. 

An Agricultural Societ}' has been formed in 
Virginia, of which Mr. Madison is president. 
£uch member is required to make a report of 
liis own practice and economy in agriculture, 
and also the practice of three or four of his 
jl^ifhbours. 

The Virginia Board of Public Works have 
decided that it is not expedient, in the pre- 
sent state of the resources and population of 
the country, to improve the navigation of the 
Bappabannock upon the extensive plan ori* 

ginally proposed by the principal engineer; 
ut that it is expedient and practicable to 
render the navigation of that river equal to 
Chat of James river ; and have accordingly 
resoiTed that the sum of $ 200,000 is necef^- 



Sfiry and sufficient for the completion of the 
works requisite to be effected by the Rappa- 
hannock Company, accordingto their charter. 

Richard £. Parker, Esq, has been ap- 
pointed one of the judges of the General 
Court, in the place o( Griiliu Stith, Esq. de- 
ceased. 

NOBTH-CAROLINA. 

An importing company is about to be 
established atFayelteville, N. C. to be called 

The North Carolina Commercial Coua- 
pany," with a capital of ^500.000, divided 
into shares of $ 100 each, and the affairs of 
the company managed by seven directors 
aud a principal agent. 

SOUm CAROtlA'A. 

There are said to be about 30.000 souls 
within the bil/s of mortality in Charleston. 
From the 1st Oct. 1826, to the 1st October, 
1817. there died 7G9 males and 480 females, 
about half blacks aud half whites, making a 
total of 1249 : of this number 429 died of 
fevers. It is qu^^e remarkable that 112 per- 
sons died upvards of 60 years of age, 1 
upwards of 100 years, and 1 more than 
110 years o<^. 

GEORGIA. 

Advi<^s from Milledgeville state that the 
delac^nent from this State, amounting to 
1000 men, assembled at Fort Hawkins, on 
th' 1st of December, and were to resume 
lAeir march in a day or two. This detach- 
ment has been strengthened by a reinforce- 
ment of 500 friendly Creeks, under the com- 
mand of their most distinguished warrior, 
M'lntosh. General Gaines has with him, at 
Fort Scott, 700 regulars. The Seminoles 
have been reinforced by considerable num- 
bers of disaffected Creeks and Cherokees. , 
General Gaines, in a letter dated at Fort 
Scott, to the Governor of Georgia, states 
that " The reports of friendly Indians con- 
cur in estimating the number of hostile In- 
dians, including the " Red Sticks" and Semi- 
noles, at more than two thousand, indepen- 
dent of the blacks at and near Suwanuey, 
within 120 miles of this place, amounting to 
near four hundred men, and increasing by 
the addition of every runaway from Georgia 
able to get to them." 

An extract of a letter from a gentleman in 
Georgia to a member in Congress states, 
that Major Butler, of that State, ou 83 acres, 
cultivated by seventeen hands, produced 
140,000Ibs. sugar and 74 hogsheads molasses, 
supposed to be worth ;gf29,800; and John 
M'Queen, Esq. on 18 acres, 44,781 lbs. sugar, 
and 23 hhds. molasses, computed to be 
worth 59,452. J 

The census of Georgia which was recently 
completed, estimates the number of inha- 
bitants at 175,981 whites, 133,459 blacks- 
total 390,440. 

ALABAMA TERRITORY. 

The citizens of this territory have peti- 
tioned Congress against having that part of 
their territory, which lies on the Tombigby, 
united to the new Slate of Mississippi. ° 

An important suit of ejectment, involv- 
ing the title to the rights of Blakely, has re- 
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centlyhad a verdict against the represcnta* 
lives of Blakely *, some points* of law are 
«aid to have been reserved for the decision 
of the General Court. 

LOUISIANA. 

Daring the year ending with September 
1817, there entered at the port of New Or- 
leans 523 vessels^ making a total tonnage 
100,810 tons. Within the same period 
610 vessels cleared, the tonnage of which 
amounted to 98,831 tons. The vessels em- 
ployed in the river-trade that left New-Or- 
feans in the above space of time, were 1115 
in number, giving a tonsage of 19,012 tons ; 
and there arrived, in th%t time, 1500 flat 
boats, 500 barges, and 24 steam-boats, 
IVeighted with ihe following articles, the pro- 
duce of the western states and territories, 
viz: Apples 5000 bbls; baton and hams 
18,000 cwt. ; bagging 2i00 pieces ; bark quer- 
citron SOOhhds.; beef \700 bbls.; beer 300 
do. ; butter 800 do. ; candies 160 boxes ; cider 
600 bbls. ; cotton 65,000 bates ; cordage 4300 
cOils ; corn 140,000 bushels ; cornmeal 4000 
bbls.; flour 190,000 bbls. ; ginfieng 1200 do.; 
hemp yarns 200 reels ; hides 400* ; hogs 600 ; 
horses 350; lead 7000 cwt.; inen 2500 
pieces; lard 3000 bbls and kegs; >ai>er400 
reams ; peltries 400 packs ; pork 17,0(o bbls. ; 
potatoes 5060 bushels; soap 2000 b>xos; 
tallow 200 cwt. ; tobacco 28,000 hhds. ; do. 
manufactured 1600 bbls. ; do. 8000 carroht 
whiskey 250,000 gallons; wheat 95/)06 
bushels ; bear-skins 3000 ; shot 600 M. ; sUves 
125 M., besides a quantity of horned cattle, 
castings^ grind-stones, muskets, merchandise, 
paean nuts, peas, and beans. 

The schedule of the above produce is in- 
dependent of what is called Lower Louisiana 
Soper ; consisting of corn, indigo, molasses, 
masts and spars, planks»- gunpowder, rice, 
ttDgar, shingles, soap, taffia, tallow, timber, 
beeswai, &c. which articles are generally 
• brought to market in planler*s crafts, or 
taken from off the plantations by foreign- 
bound vessels. 

It is stated from New Orieans, that there 
were brought into that market, during the 
year ending with September, 28,000 hhds. to- 
bacco, 190,000 bbls. flour, 65,000 bales cotton, 
and 250,000 gallons whiskey. 

j)Ud. — At New-Orieans, on the 23d No- 
vember, with the liver complaint, William 
C. C. Claiborne, Esq. late governor of Loui- 
siana, and recently chosen senator of the 
United States, from that State. 

At the entrance of Bayou Lake, in the At- 
tBLcapas, in this State, was drowned, on the 
1st of October, Captain Guy ChampKn. He 
was a native of New-London, in the State 
of Connecticut. During the late war he 
cv^mmanded the privBC^ sroied Mhooner 



General Armstrongj and (he brlp Warrion. 
In both vessels he had several severe engage- 
ments, in one of which he received a musket 
ball through his shoulder ; but always came 
off conqueror. 

MHTTJCKT. 

The Court of the United States, during If* 
last session at Frankfort, in this State, de- 
clared the sale of lands, for the direct tax of 
1798, void. 

OHIO. 

In the town of Dayton, one day in the 
eari> part of November, a large mastiff and a 
very smaJl cur dog entered tne river at the 
fording a little below the bridge. The largo 
dog soon reached the opposite shore, but the 
current being very strong, the small dog 
drifted a considerable distance, and returned 
to the shore he had left. He then went up 
the river some distance, got upon a log, which 
lay in the water, as if intending to make a 
second attempt to cross, but his courage 
seemed to fail and he began to howl. 

The large dog seeing his distress, re^ 
crossed the river, pushed him into the stream, 
and plunging in at his side, they both pro- 
ceeded to cross the river again. They had 
gone little more than half way over, when 
the small dog got entangled in some brush, 
and was in danger of being drowned ; the 
large dog, perceiving his situation, seized, 
him by the neck and conveyed him safe to 
the shore. 

The waters of the Ohio, daring the 1a^ 
a«umn, have risen forty feet, perpendicular 
beigf«t, and brought down many emigrants. 

IVDIASA. 

In the V)wn of Madison, a lady was deli» 
▼eredof fo%r fine children at a birth, two of 
each sex, an6all in good health. 

MICkiGAM TKaRITOHT. 

The cxiHorU o; this territory, in the «f- 
tides of cider-appi»^ and white-fish, have 
amounted, during the ijast season, to ^60,000. 

In the Detroit GaEetH of the 24th ult we 
find the following given ai the prices current : 
Flour 9 to 10 dollars— poiV 26 to 30 dollais 
— ^beef 6 dollars — cheese 20 cent*— eggs 25 
cents per dozen — ^fowls 75 cbrits the pair- 
wood 4 dollars the cord — cider \ doUars the 
barrel — wheat and com 1 dollar 60 ceatsthtf 
bushel — potatoes 50 cents the bushe\. 

MISSOURI TERRITORT. 

The Emigrant, a newspaper printed it 9t. 
Louis, of the 4th ult, contains the following 
paragraph : 

It is said that living mammoths have 
lately been seen near the Rocky Mountains.** 

It is stated in the same paper, that one hun- 
dred dwelling houses have been erected in 
St. Louis this s 
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Art. 19. EDITORS' COBBESPONDENCE. 



To iheEdiimra of the Jtmerican Monthly 
Magazine. 

I HAVE lately read the following article in 
Holme's American Annals, vol. 2, p. d05, In 
1602, the Crerman plan of disposing of Iiooks, 
hv means of literary fairs was adopted in the 
United States." I should feel much gratified to 
hear from some of your correspondents, whether 
the above article is correct, as 1 must own that 
the fact is new to me. If any one can tell where 
such a plan was adopted, how long it lasted, 
whether it lasts yet, or has failed, and why it 
did fail, what regulations were adopted in 
regeird to it, what jprevents its revival and success, 
he will highly oblige those who feel an 
xutcrest in American Literature. 

BiBLIOPHILUS. 

Messrs. Editors, 
In my communication of last month, by an 
oversight, A. P. in the several examples for 
finding the latitude by spherics, v\ as called the 
complement of the decliuation. It should have 
been termed the polar distance, as the sun at 
that time was more than 90° from the elevated 
pole. 

During the months of August, September^ 
and October last, while employed in taking 
sasrvatbus for correcting the time-keeper, and 
finding the latitude, 1 took besides, about fifty 
observations of the sun's magnetic and true 
azimuths, in order to determine the variation of 
Ibe compass. By comparing these, the mag- 



netic variation on thcr 18th of October wa» 
40 61' 27" W. But the observations having been 
made under some disadvantages, I do not feci 
confident of their correctness. It appears, how- 
ever, very probable, from their general tenden- 
cy, that it is not less than 4^ SO', and not more 
than 6°. The foregoing is respectfully submitted 
to the public, in the hope that some person or 
persons will undertake to determine the^matnet- 
ic variations with accuracy. 

. . M. Nash. 

JVcw-yorA, December 16, 1817. 

Messrs. Editors, 

Having read a communication in your last 
review on the progress and slate of ' Natural 
Science in the United Slates, I observed in the 
remarks on CdUctions of Mineralsy you notice, 
among others, that of Colonel Gibbs, in the 
Museum of the Historical Society of New- York. 

Having often visited and examined the Col- 
lection you name, permit me to say, that the 
collection now deposited in the department of the 
Historical Society belongs to, and has been there 

K^^^^'ul ^' ^' ^^o^ert, Esq. of N. Y. and that Dr. 
litchill has also contributed very considerably to 
its value by the specimens he Kas laid upon the 
shelves. 

This' communication is not intended to take 
from the merit of Colonel Gibbs, who has also 
recently deposited some specimens, but to correct 
a statement, which if permitted to pass unnoticed, 
would robothera of the credit due to them. 

A. B. 



Abt. 14. MONTHLY CATALOGUE OF NEF PUBLICATIONS. 
WITH CRITICAL REMARKS. 



'TTHE Knight of St. John, a Romance, 
by Miss Anna Maria Porter, Author 
of the Recluse of Norway, &c. &,c. &lc. 
New- York, James Eastbura and Co. 2 
vols. ISmo. p. 486. 

This is a tale of the Sixteenth Centu- 
ry. Giovanni, the Knight of Malta, who 
gives title to the work, is not, however, 
the hero of the story, according to the 
eommon acceptation of this epithet 
among novel readers. C esario is the per- 
sonage best entitled to this appellation, 
as he is the lover whose hopes aftd fears 
and fate are meant to awaken a tender 
concern, and whose eventual prospects of 
connubial felicity crown all our anxiety. 
Indeed it would be contrary to immemo- 
lial usage lo make a novel hero of one 
condemned, like our Knight of St. 
John, by the vows of his order, to per- 
petual celibacy ! Nevertheless he had 
loved, and had been disappointed, and 
by this means had been rendered a phi- 
mopher. But a spice of romance still 



tinctured his character, and he gave a 
loose to that enthusiasm in friendship 
which he had found could not be safely 
indulged in love. Cesario was the Py- 
lades for whom our Orestes conceived 
this sublime sentiment, and to inspire 
whom with a mutual regard he strove 
with a perseverance rarely exhibited in 
the cultivation of softer attachments. 
He had many obstacles to contend with. 
His father had ruined the father of Cesa- 
rio, by successfully prosecuting an anti- 
quated claim to an estate which 4iad been 
illegally alienated by his ancestors to 
those of Adimari, and the latter had 
died heart-broken in consequence. Ce- ' 
sario therefore regarded Giovanni as the 
son of his father's murderer, and re- 
pulsed with filial indication every at- 
tempt he made to obtain his conficfence. 
Circumstances gradually compelled him 
to believe in the disinterested sincerity 
of Giovanni, and having himself been the 
instrument of rescubg, unwittingly, this 
hereditary foe from a premature grave^ 
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he admitted at last a kindly feeling to- 
wards one whom he had laid under an 
obligation for his life, to expand into the 
reciprocation of esteem and affection. 
JeJousy on the part of Cesario for a 
while disunite them ; but on finding that 
his mistress was unworthy of his regard, 
and his friend innocent of encouraging 
that preference which she had immodestiy 
discovered for him, he expiates his injuri- 
ous suspicions by a pilgrimage to redeem 
Giovanni from captivity, into which he 
had been carried by the Moors. In pur- 
suing this aim, Cesario discovers the sis- 
ter of Giovanni, a widow of nineteen, 
also in bondage, and wins her love in the 
garb of a slave. He ransoms the sister 
and enables the brother to escape. The 
autlior leaves him in the anticipation of 
attauiing the summit of human bliss. 

A moral is to be drawn from the tale, 
which is briefly this— that Providence 
orders all things for the best to those who 
confide in him without remitting their 
own exertions, and that what we are apt 
in the impetuosity of the moment to 
deem the greatest calamities often prove 
in the event the happiest occurrences. Of 
the author's style we can only say that it 
is bad enough, but not worse than that of 
her previous productions which have 
obtained a measure of popularity. We 
did not read this work for pleasure, and 
did not derive much pleasure from read- 
ing it. It is certainly harmless, and those 
who can find either information or 
amusement in it, will not have wasted 
their time in its perusal. 

Inaugural Address, delivered in the 
Chapel of the University at Cambridge, 
November 5th, 1817. By Levi Frisbie, 
A. M. Alford Professor of Natural Reli- 
gion, Moral Philosophy, and Civil Polity, 
m Harvard University. Cambridge, Uni- 
versity Press. Hilliard and M.et calf, 1817. 
8vo. £8 pp. 

" The necessity, objects, and influence 
of moral philosophy," form the subject- 
matter of this able and eloquent address. 
The necessity of a scientific investigation 
of "the principles and obligations of 
duty," is vindicated and enforced with 
great comprehensiveness of view and co- 
gency of argument ; the objects of moral 
science are justly apprehended — and the 
influence attributable to the cultivation of 
that science, not only through the medium 
of systematic lectures and formal precept, 
but also by means of the various sorts of 
fiction and history, whether in prose or 
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poetry, is traced with a fine discenimeiit 
of moral causes, and exemplified and il- 
histrated with striking beauty of concep- 
tion and felicity of application. 

The following extracts from the addre^ 
aire given, not oqly as specimens of ele- 
gant English composition, hi^ly honour- 
able to the taste and academic discipline 
of the learned professor, but also as 
examples of just tinnking,not less honour- 
able to his head, and heart. 

"It has often been said, tlie heart is the 
best casuist, and its natural promptlnffs the safest 
guides iu «luty. But in respect to this objectioa 
It must be carefully remembered, that we are not 
to form our estimate of the value of natural con- 
science from the prevalent opinions of civilized 
and christian countries. The moral sense of the 
most unlearned at the present day is not the sense 
of nature, but of cultivation ; it has been modi- 
fied by the studies and experience of ages, and, 
above all , by the christian religion. It is not de- 
nied, that we have from nature a moral as well 
as an intellectual capacity ; but the former, no 
less than the latter, is to be improved and en»- 
larged by observation and thought. Many duties 
arise from relations, which are complicated and 
remote ; these relations must be investigated and 
brought together, and general principles, which 
may be settled into rules, deduced from them. 
The necessity of this is sufficiently shown by tho 
diflerent and contradicting maxims of duty that 
have prevailed in different ages and nations. 
Were however the original suggestions of uncul- 
tivated conscience far clearer and more decisive 
than experience will allow us to believe, still the 
necessity of philosophy would not be superseded. 
The unremitted labours of the moralist would, 
notwithstanding, be required to relieve the senti- 
ments of mankind from those Associations of pre- 
judice, of fashion, and of false opinion, which 
have so constant an influence in perverting the 
judgment and corrupting the heart, and to brinff 
them back to the unbiassed dictates of nature apd 
common sense. Besides, the moral constitutioa 
of man, his relations, and duties, are subjects too 
interesting, and too fruitful of remark, to be neg- 
lected in the speculationsof the ingenious and in- 
quiring. Erroneous theories will be formed, nay, 
they will be presented to mankind as the rule of 
life, and even history and fiction be made vehi- 
cles of principles, dangerous alike to virtue and 
to peace. While indeed these speculations of 
false philosophy are wrapped in metapliysical 
subtleties, they may excite little alarm, and serve 
rather to amuse the learned ; they are those ec- 
centrick lightnings that play harmlessly in the 
evening cloud ; but when they are made the max- 
ims or common life, or, embodied in popular 
fiction, find their way into the heauls of men, 
they are these same lightnings concentrated and 
brouj^ht down to earth, blaL<ing and consuming." 

Under the third branch of his dis- 
course, in noticing the means by which 
ethical opinions are diff'used, and the 
effects of theory are brought put in con- 
duct, professor Frisbie thus speaks of th^ 
moral influence of polite literature. 

" Those compositions in poetr^^ and prose, which 
constitute the literature of a nation, the essay, the 
drama, the novel, it cannot be doubted, have ^ 
most extensive and powerful operation upon Ihe 
moral feelings and character of the jsige. The 
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very buuness of the authors of such H orks is di- . 
i^ctly or indirectly with the heart. Even des- 
criptions of natural scenery owe much of their 
beauty and interest to the moral associations they 
awaken. In like manner fine turns of expression 
or thought often operate more by suggestion than 
enumeration. But when feelings and passions 
are directly described, or embodied in the hero 
and called forth by the incidents of a story, it is 
then, that the magick of fiction and poeti'y is 
romplete, that they enter in and dwell in the se- 
cret chambers of the very soul, moulding it at 
will. In these moments of deep excitement, must 
not a bias be given to. the character, and inncti be 
done to elevate and refine, or degracle and pollute 
those sympathies and sentiments which ate the 
sources of much of our virtue and happiness, or 
our guilt and misery The danger is that, in 
such cases, we do not discriminate the distinct ac- 
tion of associated causes. Even in what is pre- 
sented to the senses, we are aware of the power 
of habitual combination. An object naturally 
disagreeable, becomes beautiful, because we 
have often seen the sun shine or the dew sparkle 
upon it, or it has been grouped in a scene of pe- 
culiar interest. Thus the powers of fancy and 
of taste blend associations in the mind which dis- 
guise the original nature of moral qualities. A 
liberal generosity, a disinterested self devotion, a 
powerful energy or deep sensibility of soul, a con- 
tempt of danger and death are often so connected 
in story with the most profligate principles and 
manners, that the latter are excused and even 
sanctiiied bv the former. The impression, which 
eo powerfully seizes all the sympathies, is one ; 
ana the ardent youth becomes almost ambitious 
of a character he ought to abhor. So too senti- 
ments, from which in their plain form delicacy 
'Would revolt) are insinuated with the charms of 
poetical imagery and expression ; and even the 
coarseness of Fielding is probably less |3emicious 
than the seducing refinement of writers like 
Moore ; wliose voluptuous sensibility steals upon 
the heart and corrupts its purit}', as the moon 
beams, in some climates, are believed to poison 
the substances on which they fall. 

" But in JM) productions of modem genius is the 
reciprocal influence of morals and literature 
more distinctly seen than in those of the author 
of Childe Harold. His character produced the 
poems, an<J it cannot be doubted, that his poems 
are adapte<l to produce such a character. His 
heroes speak a language supplied not more by 
imaginatiou than consciousness. They are not 
those machines, that, by a contrivance of the 
artist, send forth a musick of their own ; but in- 
struments, through which he breathes his very 
soul, in tones of agonized sensibility that cannot 
but give a sympathetick impulse to those who 
hear. The desolate misanthropy of his mind 
rises and throws its dark shade over his poetry, 
like one of his own ruined castles ; we feel it to 
be sublime, but we forget, that it is a sublimity it 
cannot have till it is abandoned by every thing 
that is kind, and peaceful, and happy, and its halls 
are ready to become the haunts of outlaws and 
assassins. Nor are his more tender and aflfec- 
tionate passages those to which we can yield 
ourselves without a feeling of uneasiness, it is 
not tJiat we can here and there select a proposi- 
tion formally false or pernicious; but that he 
leaves an impression unfavourable to a heahhful 
^tc of thought and feeling, peculiarly dange- 
rous to the finest minds and most susceptible 
hearts. They are the scene of a summer even- 
ing, where all is tender and beautiful and grand ; 
bat the damps, of disease descend with the dews 



of heaven, and the pestilent vapours of night aro 
breathed in with the fragrance and balm, and 
tlie delicate and fair are the surest victims of the 
exposure." 

After reading this passage, we should 
feel incHned to urge the expediency, if not 
the necessity, of cultivating moral science, 
though it were only for tlie gratification 
of taste, and the excitement of pleasura- 
ble emotions, without any reference to 
the ascertainment of duty, or tlie illumi- 
nation of the conscience. 

" How charming is divine philosophy ! 

" Not harsh and crabb'd, as dull tools suppose, 

" But musical as is Apollo's lute, 

" And a perpetual least of iiectar'd sweets, 

" Where no crude surfeit reigus." 

We cannot but congratulate Harvard 
upon the establishment of the Alford 
Chair, and the accession of a lecturer ao 
well calculated to grace it. 

Female Scripture Biography, includ- 
ing an Essay on what Christianity has 
done for Women. By Francis Augustus 
Cox, A. M. New- York. James East- 
burn &t Co. 2 vols. l£mo. pp. 642. 

The object of this work is an interest- 
ing one — to delineate the private and do- 
mestic life and character of the exem- 
plary women who are brought to our no- 
tice in the sacred Scriptures ; and, from 
the contemplation of their principles and 
conduct, to deduce lessons and motives 
for the guidance and governance of fe- 
males of every station at the present 
day. With this aim the author has pro- 
ceeded to infer the dispositions and cir- 
ctimstances of the subjects of his me- 
moirs, from the few but forcible facts 
which are related of them in the Bible. 
As far as we have been able to examine 
his work, he appears to have illustrated 
the history of the times to which ho 
recurs, and of the individuals of whom he 
has endeavoured to trace the biography, 
with no Httle learning and ingenuity. 
Whilst we confess that we have not yet 
been able to bestow on these volumes 
that attention wliich they merit, we feel 
warranted, from the passages we liave 
read, in recommending them to the pe- 
rusal, not only of those for whose use 
they seem principally designed, but of all 
who are desirous of improving them- 
selves in rational views of religion, and 
what is preliminary and essential to the 
attainment of those views, in the habit 
of reasoning for themselves in matters 
pertaining as well to practice as to 
faith. It is in this light we particu- 
lariy conmieod this work^ By enter- 
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Ing into the situation of the persons 
whose deeds and sayings are recorded in 
Scripture, by considering their educa- 
tion and opportunities, and the condition 
of the timss in which they lived, we are 
led to estimate their piety and morahty 
at its proper rate, to judge how far they 
are fit examples for us, and to understand 
the true intent and application of the pre- 
cepts enjoined upon them. It is well 
known tSiat the sacred writers have al- 
ways accommodated their language to 
the ignorance and prejudices oi the age 
in WTiich they wrote, and to know tne 
extent of that ignorance, and the nature 
of those prejudices, is important to the 
right interpretation of the divine com- 
mandments. It is of the highest moment 
to distin^iah between the moral and the 
ceremonial law, between the eternal 
ordinances of God and the local or 
temporal^ edicts of the Jewish theo- 
cracy. To discern between injunctions 
of so different effect, yet promulged from 
the same high source, ana with tne same 
solemnity, requires the exercise of the 
reasoning faculty. Indeed the reason of 
mankind is continually appealed to in 
the Bible ; it is only as reasonable and 
reasoning creatures mat they can have an 
interest in its promises, or be affected by 
its denunciations. Reason is therefore 
legitimately employed in weighing the 
force and ascertaining the spirit of Scrip- 
tural language. We must resort to the 
same aid to enable us to appreciate the 
merit of scripture characters. The sacred 
writers often state the facts, and leave the 
reader to make the comment The sa- 
crifice of his daughter by Jepthah, in 
fulfilment of an impious vow, is no where 
reprehended in the Bible— yet can any 
one doubt how the holy penman regarded 
the act? David is called a man after 
GotPs own heartj though there are in- 
stances recorded of his depravity; and 
Soloman is termed the tnsest of men^ 
whilst numerous evidences are exhibited 
of his folly — but is any one at a loss to 
comprehend the real meaning of the 
witer ? In tlie best men there are faults, 
which it is as incumbent on others to 
avoid as to imitate their excellences. Any 
one who, in contempt of the dictates of 
his judgment and Conscience, should pre- 
tend to assume David or Solomon as his 
model, for the purpose of gratifying his 
lusts, would sin still more heinously than 
he who should pursue his illicit pleasures 
in open defiance of the interdict. 
^JQlH^is but one perfect examplar— » 
^^^^^■ta^ Yet we are not servilely to 
should be our endeavour 



to imbibe a liberal portion of his spirit^ 
and to effuse it, as freely as it is imparted, 
on all those occasions which present 
themselves in our sphere of life. It is 
neither necessary nor proper for men to 
ape tiie attributes of Deity — to assume 
his providence, or to affect his ubiquity. 
AU that is required of an ordinary mortal 
who is forced to toil for his subsistence, 
is to practice virtue in the lot to which he 
is called. To take upon him the office of 
the Saviour, and of those whom he has 
ordained as his ministers, is unbecoming 
and presumptuous. To ' go about* to 
preach the word, or even * to do good,' is 
to desert his duties at home. Were all 
Christians to set up for apostles, pesti- 
lence and famine would soon put an end 
to the propagation of the Gospel. 

Even the demsanour of the patriarchs 
and prophets, or of the primitive dis- 
ciples, is not to be adopted by every 
cnristian. In seasons oi persecution it 
is commendable to carry openly the ex- 
ternal indications of one's religious per- 
suasion — but when religion becomes a 
* a garment of praise,' an ostentctious 
display of it, is, like every other foppery, 
disgusting. To cultivate a decorous and 
unaffected deportment, neither austere 
nor relaxed, neither repulsive nor ^oni- 
liar, should be the enaeavour of every 
friend of religion. .The crown of righteous- 
ness is not necessarily a crown oi thorns ; 
and wry faces are a very unnatural indi- 
cation of peace with God and charity 
with all mankind. To use the bounties 
of Providence as not abusing them, to 
enjoy the good things of this Dfe without 
suffering them to wean our affections from 
Him who bestows them all, to possess a 
contented and grateful heart, and to dif- 
fuse cheerfulness and generous feelings 
amongst our friends and neighbours, are 
as consonant with Christiani^ as prayer 
and alms-giving. The love of Godought 
undoubtedly to predominate over every 
affection which comes into competition, 
with it, but it can hardly be exercised as 
an abstract sentiment We love God 
only as our benefactor, and supremely as 
our supreme benefactor— but to love the 
giver and to despise his gifts, to crave 
blessings and contemn the boons which 
heaven is pleased to confer, is strangely 
inconsistent, not to say absurd. It is 
our duty to convert every talent put into 
our hands to its proper account He who 
has not created any thing in vain, has 
not implanted in the human breast a 
single desire which it is not lawful in 
some mode to indulge — and that man 
who will rather extirpate a passion than 
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*wiate it, eonuxiits a meatal yiolence as 
ofiensive as the mutilation of his body. 

It is not the interest of the friends of 
religion to draw a line of distinction be- 
tween them and the world — nor the pro- 
vince of pastors to obstruct the narrow 
path to the fold. The physician of the 
poul should not study to make his potion 
bitter. Conamunity of religious, feeling 
may result from community of feeling 
on other topics— and wjien a little more 
of life shall be carried into religion, a 

great deal more of religion will probably 
e carried into life. E. 

. A letter addressed to Cadwallader D. 
Colden, Esq. in answer to tiiie strictures 
contained in his " Life of Robert Ful- 
ton," upon the report of tiie select com- 
mittee, to whom was referred a memo- 
rial relative to steam navigation, pre- 
sented to the Legislature of New-York, 
at the session of 1814, with an Appen- 
^x, &LC. by William Alexander Duer, 
Esq. printed at Albany, by E. and £. 
.Hosford, pp. l£7. 

Mr. Duer was the chairman of the 
Committee referred to in the preface, 
and which had made a report, and pro- 
posed a^ill hostile to the exclusive right 
of Messrs. Livingston and Fulton, to 
navigate the waters of this State by 
fiteam, or at least to the ample form in 
which that right is enjoyed, and the ex- 
traordinary privileges by which it is pro- 
tected. The points of collision between 
Mr. I>uer and Mr. Golden, naturally re- 
late to the ^eat questions of legal right 
and legislative policy embraced by m\s 
Bulpect, and the merits of the various 
claimants to the honour, and we may 
add, emolument, resulting from the 
greatest improvement of modem times, 
the introduction of steam-boats. These 
are matters without the legitimate limits of 
our jurisdiction, and we certainly shall not 
treat of them in this summary and ibformal 
manner. The letter in question is written 
with much spirit and ability. It betrays 
a strong personal feeling, although the 
expression of it is in the main decorous 
and gentlemanly. Mr. Duer's style has 
probably been formed by his habits of 
life, and in reading this production one 
is continually reminded of a law argu- 
ment, or an address to the Legislature. 
It contains, however, a luminous state- 
ment of facts and arguments, and will 
be read with much pleasure by those 
who feel an interest in the subject.* D. 

* We would also refer to a ** Short aceount of the 
ortffin of Steam Boats,** a small pamphlet pobUstied 
by W. TborntoiH Esq. Ihe presidiog office in the 
J^nt Office, in 1814. 
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Letters from the South, written dur- 
ing an excursion in the smnmer ot 1816. 
By the author of John Bull and Brother 
Jonathan, Uc, &cc New- York. James 
Eastbum and Co. 1817. 2 vols. 8vo. 
514 pp. 

We have been much gratified with this 
book. Although there is too often an 
unsuccessful effort at wit, yet there arc 
many happy sallies ; and liiough the 
style ia sometimes debased by phrases 
unnecessarily vulgar, and allusions, not so 
much familiar an^ striking, as thej are 
low and unseemly, yet on the whole it is 
easy, animated, and nervous. The 
letters purport to have been written 
from Virginia, and the subjects on which 
they touch are various and interesting ; 
but the principal object of the publicatioa 
seems to have been to delineate the Vir- 
ginian character, which the author having 
been bom and fared, as far- north as the 
State of Nev^-York, if we may judge 
from the internal evidence furnished by 
his letters, and beine a man of generous 
sentiments and mudi knowledge, not to 
say a scholar, and acquainted with men 
and things, is well qualified to do. He 
was kincUy entertained by tHe Virginians, 
and has repaid their hospitality, not with 
flattery, for he has indicated &eir faults 
as well as held up their virtues, but with 
just and honest praisie. His remarks on 
character and manners, which are nume- 
rous, and suggested by an extensive and 
vigilant observation of his countrymen, 
are in our opinion accurate and instruc- 
. tive ; they abound with good sense and 
patriotic feeling ; and if ms wisdom has 
put on a merry guise, it is not for that 
reason, the less wisdom, while by avoid- 
ing all austerity of manner, he has fitted 
his book for the perusal of those who 
most need the advice it contains, to a 
much greater extent than he would if he 
had been more grave and elaborate. 

As a specimen of the caustic humour 
of the author, and also with the hope 
that it may prove useful, we give the fol- 
lowing portrait of a certain class of young 
men of fashion. It is sketched with spirit^ 
and may, it is to be regretted, be appro- 
priated by numbers in all our more con- 
siderable towns. 

" Bui little D ,on the contrary, was deler- 

mined to be a eentlemao, according to the fa* 
shionable idea of the present day in our cities. As 
he was to be rich, Uiere was no occasion ibr him 
to know any thing — ^but how to enjoy it like a 
eentleman. He accordingly took his degree as 
the first dunce in the college ; and the first thing 
h^ did on coming to the possession of nearly ban 
a aiillion, was to send out his measure for a suit 
of dothes to 9 London tailor. He forU^w^Ux e«- 
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listed himfdf ond^ some tavern bucks, and strut- 
ted up and down with a surtout which 

saved the Corporation the trouble of sweeping 
the streets — ysas seen every where at public pla- 
ces and parties, without doings any thing but 
yawn at the one, and stand in every body's waj 
Ml the other, eating pickled oysters. His esu- 
mate of a party, where a man of feelinff and re- 
finement would go to enjoy elegant society, and 
rational amusement, was always founded on the 
^ntiw of porter, wine, and pickled oysters, 
handed round. Never was he known, on any 
occasion, to do any one thin^ either pleasing or 
tuefu) — and, of course, in a little time he attained 
to the reputation of a fine gentleman ; because^ 
88 he never did any thing, he must needs be so ; 
empbyment beinf unwOTth^ that high character. 
Some of the best bred people doubted his preten- 
sions, until he thought of nnding fault with every 
Ihing be heard and saw, when ue opinion of his 
high breeding became unanimous. 

Whether the people got tired of him, or he 
crew tired of the people, I don't exactly know$ 
But in order to get a new floss, he went abroad, 
fitaid six months, and cameback vastly improved ; 
ibr he found this country more intolerable than 
«yer — a mire sign of excessive refinement, eape- 
cially as be macfe a point of proclaiming his opi- 
nion aloud at all parties. When I was last at 

^ 1 saw him in a book-store, reading a 

lt>ook upside down, and dressed as follows : to 
wit, one little hat, with a steeple crown ; one pwr 
of corsetts; one coat, so ught h^ could just 
breathe; one pair of pantaloons, so immeasurably 
wide and loose you could hardly tell whether they 
were petticoats or not ; I don't recollect the resi- 
due of bis costume — but his hair came out from 
beneath his hat like an ostrich's tail, and he stuck 
out behind like the African Venos. No doubt the 
ladies found him quite irresistible. 

" One might moralize and specula^ on what 
"had been the different estimatioii of these young 
men, at least hereafter, had they porsu^ a course 
^coming their fortune and education, and de- 
voted themselves to a useful or brilliant career. 
Mad they employed part of their fortunes, and 
their leisure, in adorning their minds, and en- 
couraging a taste for refined, elegant, and scien- 
tific pursuits, although perhaps they might not 
have attained to any lofty eminence, they would 
have become associated, at least, with those that 
were eminent. They might have become their 
patrons, if not their equals, and attained to a 
blameless, nay, noble immortality, as the muni- 
ilcent encouragers of genius ; instead of being in 
their lives, the contempt of the virtuous and the 
wise; and in their deaths, the jcompanioos of 
oblivion.'* 

The author's remarks on Charitable 
Societies are, we think, eminently just. 
If there be any one evil in our commu- 
nity that cries out for extirpation more 
fhan another, it is the increase of pau- 
perism, principally assignable to the 
manner in which alms are distributed by 
public charities, as the cause. On this 
JHibjeiit, the following observations must 
be confessed by all to contain too much 
truth to be lightly overlooked. The 
author been charged by his friend 
and correspondent, with "cherishing a 
confirmed antipathy to charitable inati- 
tjHffei|&a»d especially to those venerable 



married ladies, and thrice Te&enbleflfiiiH 

sterB, who go about our cities fike rosr- 
ing lions, doing good.'* To this cliaige 
the author thus repUeB : 

" Here, too, you mistake me. I only ob- 
jected to the infinite number of these inatitutioii% 
which arc placed solely under the direction of 
women, whose easiness of belief, and want of 
experience of the various disguises under whidi 
the vicious practise on the credulity of the 
charitable, render them incompetent to sticb a 
delicate task. I am satisfied that this alooost in- 
discriminate charity causes far more misery than 
it alleviates ; panders to vice and imraorahty, by 
taking from the labouring dass the strongest in- 
ducement to industry and economy, namdy, ilie 
conviction that these alone would keep then 
from starving ; bv rendering it easier to get re- 
lief by begging man by work ; and finauly, bf 
giving a sort of respectability to pauperism and 
beggary, which destroys the salutary contempt 
we used to feel towards those now right honour* 
able and thriving professions. The moment yoa 
make beggaiy a tolerably respectable callipg; 
the moment you relieve it from the tax which it 
pays to society, by bemg despised ; that moment 
you create armies of Lazarones, aiid convert the 
idle and the indolent, whom the sense of shame 
had hitherto deterred, into sturdy b^igars. 
When I was last in your city, where there is a 
society for the relief of every thing, I was struck 
with the bold and confident air which pauperism 
had assumed, which I suppose partly arose fhwi 
the unwonted respectability of the dress it bad 
assumed. Formerly, it was necessary. for a beg- 
gar to be both ragged auU dirty, and to exhibit 
the strongest symptoms of inability to work. Bat 
during tne period of my visit, 1 was several 
times accost^ by stout, hearty fellows, who un- 
der pretence they could not get work, b^^ged 
without a blush. The friend with whom I 
stayed, complained to me that there was hait% 
a day in which he was not called on for charita- 
ble contributions, either to relieve somebody, cff 
to convert the Hindoos, or Hottentots, by some 
of those good ladies 1 spoke of, who are sodi 
sturdy l>eggar8 that there is no refusing theiik 
One day, as I was siuing alone in the drawing-- 
room, thinking about matters and things in ge* 
neral, I was roused by a most confident rap at the 
door. On oi>ening it, a smart dre»ed young 
lady tripped in. Professing a great respect for 
the sex, I bowed most profoundly, and invited 
her into the parlour. The moment she sat down, 
without being asked her wishes, and with the 
air of a demand rather than a request, she told 
me that her mother being in want of ten dollarsi 

she had come with Miss -'s ocMnplimeu^ 

and a request that I would let her have (he 

money ! Now Miss was secretary, or 

treasurer, I forret which, to several charitable 
institutions, and exceedingly potent in the bean 
monde ; so I paid the ten dollars, to escape the 
"terrible areopagus" of the tea-table. The 
young lady took the money, with the air of re- 
ceiving her due rather than a favour ; slightly 
lisped < Obliged to you, Sii^— Jlfa can now send 
me to a dancing-school this vrinter*— and #1 
out of the room with a right fashionable air. Ten 
dollars — laid up in heaven ! thought I. 

" 1 had scaixiely recommenced my cogitations, 
when there was another rap at the door, and a most 
respectable looking matron was shown in, who 
handed me a subscription-book for raising mo* 
ney for the support of missionaries among the 
Hottentots. I aske4^ her^ with ail therespMtX 
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cookiassiimey vliedier all the poor Indians of 
this country were converted ? Whether the soul 
>9f a Pgttawottomy was not as well worth saving 
as that of a Hottentot ? And whether their 
daty t« God and their counti^ would not be quite 
Bs well fulfilled, by converting dangerous and 
bloody savages at our doors, into mild and 
peaceable Christian neighbours, as by going to 
the East for that purpose ? * Lord, Sir,' re- 
plied the lady, ' nobody thinks of matters so 
sear at home. Besides, the Missionary Maga- 
zines, and Reviews, ^n't say half as much 
about our Indians as they do about the Hotten- 
tots and Hindoos.' This was conclusive ; so I 
paid inv contribution for the conversion of the 
Door Hottentots, in hopes of getting into the 
Ivlisionary Magazine. 

'' After this rencontre I went out, leaving di- 
rections with the servant to note if any suspi- 
cious persons knocked in my absence. On my 
return he informed me that six ladies, with 
subscription-boftks, had called during the re^ 
mainder of the morning. 

" I hope by this time you begin to compre- 
hend what I mean ; to wit, that uie distribution 
of public (Parities ou^ht to be in the hands of 
public officers, acquamted with the world, and 
able to detect imposture of every kind. U will 
then be bestowed with a wariness and circum- 
spection, which, while it operates as far as is pos- 
sible to the relief of virtuous distress, does not 
encourage and pamper idleness and debaudiery. 
I can hsu^y believe these good ladies, to whose 
desire to do good 1 give every due praise, do 
really benefit mankind by taking from the 
pockets of the good to bestow on the worth- 
less." 

The sentiments of these letters, with 
which we least accord, are those in re- 
gard to the cultivation of the physical 
sciences. On this subject the author 
has allowed his satire to flow too freely, 
and in his reprehension of the follies of 
philosophers, has indulged a contemptu- 
ous manner toward some of the greatest 
and most deserving men of the age, en- 
tirely unjust to them, and altogetlier un- 
worthy the general liberality of his views 
and magnanimity of his feelings. 

Our author's account of the paper- 
money system of this country, contains a 
great deal x>f mournful and momentous 
truth, and cannot be too effectual in ex- 
citing our citizens to ponder upon the 
consequences of that rabid spirit of spe- 
culation, which has already commenced 
its devastations, and is going on to shake 
our social fabric to its deepest foun- 
dations. 

The genius of our author is not a little 
versatile; he can, with much ease and 
fface, pass from the sarcastic and in- 
Sgnant reprehension of vice, or the 
sprightly and cutting raillery of folly, to 
tne most deep-felt enjoyment and poeti- 
cal description of the retired and tran- 
quil scenes of nature, or the delineatton 
<^ the mild, benignant, and placid fea- 
tnm of domestic life* As a beautifitl spe- 
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cimen of his power in lihft ^thedc, we 
cannot resist the temptation to quote the 
following short accotmt of the Hfe, cha- 
racter, and death of a Quaker lady. Af- 
ter some excellent, racy remarks on the 
manners and character so frequenUy 
assmned by young clergymen, the author 
thus indulges his Contemplative mood. 

^* Having two or three hours to spare till dii>- 
ner, we rambled about the church-yard, read- 
ing the records of mortality, which, though eve- 
ry where confined to a few simple items, con- 
cerning a few insignificant people, are always 
interesting. They are the history of hijgh and 
low ; and none can read them without bemg im- 
pressed with a conviction that all are his brothers 
at last— for all die. He who moulders below 
was bomr-and died ; and whether rich, or a 
beggar, his short history is that of kings. The 
struggles of restless ambition, the reverses of 
the great, and the story of the wreck of \ot\y 
pride, we read as an mteresting romance, ad- 
dressing itself solely to the imagination: but 
when a monarch or a hero dies, he becomes our 
equal ; his death is an ex2unple equally with that 
of the meanest mortal ; and we here realize our 
common nature, and common end. 
" While poring oyer these tombstones, our atten- 
tion was attracted by a long cavalcade, on foot^ 
on horseback, and in carriages of various kinds, 
winding slowly over one of the hills at a distance, 
it came towards the church-yard, entered it, and 
stopt at a large oak, under which was a newly 
dug grave we had not noticed before. The peo- 
ple of the village were attracted by it, and 
came up, one after another, until there were, I 
suppose, two hundred, men, women, and chil- 
dren, gathered together. Without a whisper, 
except that of the oaks around, the coffin was 
taken from the wagon, lowered into the grave, 
and covered with earth. I never witnewed a 
silence more solemn and affecting ; and beauti- 
ful as is our church funeral service, 1 will ven- 
ture to say it never raised a feeling of more deep 
and awful devotion ^han that which impressed 
the dead silence around. There was no need of 
saying " dust to dust :" every clod of earth, as 
it fell hollowly on the coffin, proclaimed that ; 
neither was any proof wanting that ** man who 
is bom of a woman," must die, for a thousand 
little hillocks around gave silent testimony to the 
fact. When the mound over the grave Wa^ 
smoothed with pious care, a little buzzing ran 
through the crowd— and as it slowly separated, 
some ventured to talk about the deceased per- 
son, who was, 1 found, a Quaker lady, who 
died— as others die, of some common malady or 
other. She was neither a belle nor a beauty 
no crowd ever followed her at a ball, nor could 
I learn that she had ever received a single offer 
of marriage, except from the person we had left 
still standing by her grave. Yet there was some- 
thing in the story 1 leamed of her, that affected 
me, I can hardly tell why, for it waa not the 
least romantic. 

*^ It seems that her husband, in consequence of 
imprudence or misfortune, had several years be- 
fore been confined in a prison for debt, leaving 
a family of eight children destitute. By the 
rare magic of industry and economy united^ 
this woman, by her own labours, kept th^ 
little ones toffether,— fed, clothed, and sent 
them to school, until the gaol accidentally 
took fire, and tlie prisoner Mralked home. Here 
hp cL*!'wwa>d remained unmdlest^, fdr tb« 
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had sanctified bit person, 
e is a flpecies of calni) persevering, 
igeous, and unconquerable industry, that 
the better even of fate. Such, it seems, 



336 

virtue of bit wUh 
There 
couraj 

gets ^ , 

was the industry of this valuable woman, and 
it was rewarded even in this world. She . lived, 
God bless her,'— to see her husband independent, 
and to share many vears of independence with 
him. She reared all her children, saw them 
honourably settled, and heard the old people 

^y,*thai^ whatever had been her sacrifices for . . „. 

Jem, they had repaid her, by their duUful af- this description, there is too much hjone- 
^A^?L^°.l5^1"eL»^/~^^^^ 1%; while occasionally, she rushes in. 

to scenes, and ventures upon allusions 
very suitable indeed to the pages of 



fbrmer publicatiotas. Her representa- 
tions of low character are drawn with a 
vigour and facetiousness that evinCe her 
familiarity with the species ; but in her 
delineations from the poHshed world, she 
is often and obviously at fauU^ continu- 
ally mistaking vulgar grossness and 
rough raillery for elegant wit and refined 
humour: throughout her attempts of 



lecuoD, ^ ^ 

she at last died, neither poet made her an angel, 
nor newsoaper eulogy a saint ; but the neigh- 
bours, — the neighocursf followed her to the 
grave without uttering a word, — and the husband 
and children stood round it with their faces co- 
vered. 

" Now, if this little true story wants a moral, 
} think it will easily be found. For my part, i 
cannot help believin? this simple Quaker woman 
was a more valuable being, and fulfilled her 
duties far more to the benefit of society, than if 
she had been a member of as many charitable 



Tom Jones and Roderick Ranaom, but 
altogether inconsistent with that duuste- 
ness of sentiment, and delicacy of lan^ 
guage, which ought to characterize tiie 
the works of female writers. 

G. 
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socieues as aum Kate,-and had refused M Samuel Houston, A. B. Principal of Ru- 

fools as a lady I once heard of m Virffima. I -oi VaH*.^ G«.v»; J - • » i u xr* 

must own too, that I consider her silent, unob- ^ . Rockbndge, Vu- 



trusive, sufiering, 
ierable to the 



fire-^e virtue^ as far pre- 



public and ostentatious newspa- 
per charity, which, in the present time, stalks 
oravely fisirth, and beckons every worthless va- 
gabond to its shrine from Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and America." 

There are numerous grammatical er- 
rors, which we are surprised should have 



ginia. Harrisonburg, Lawrence Wart- 
mann* 1£ mo. pp. 49. 

This essence of English Granunar, as 
distilled through the alembic of Mr. Hous- 
ton's brain, is a product as different from 
the material, as whiskey is from rye. 
After whose prescription " it was com- 
posed," (to borrow an expression of the 



escaped the notice of the author, and an author. When speaking of ^elegant conwo^ 

occasional slovenliness of s^le Aat look^^ sUian,) we know not, but im^e thaX 

li^^n^^^r^ l^t and exclusive studyVf Hamiah 

lSI!n5thT„^vlK "^^^^^ ""^^ calculated to g Ws rcct;^ might enable one to pro- * 

atrengthenthebondsofourunionby weak- duce somet^ng ve?y like it. ^ 

cnmg sectional prejudice, and rendering 6 J 
all parts of our country mutually amiable 
in tne eyes of AmericaiA ; and we cordially 
irecommend it to general perusal. L. 
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A Grammar of Moral Phflosophy, and 
Natural Theology, with a summary of 
the Evidences of Christianity, abstracted 
The Balance of Comfort; or, the Old chiefly from the works of Dr. Paley. 
Maid and Married Woman. A Novel. To which are subjoined Questions and 
By Mrs. Ross, author of the Marchioness, Tables, adapted to the study of the sacred 
&c. &c £ vols. New-York. 1817. scriptures. By the Rev. J. W. Baker. 

« ^, . . New-York, David Longworth, 12mo, 

^methmg superior to the mass of 248 pp. 
similar publications, our readers must not mu- • -a- i. ^ . . . . 
expect to meet with many traits of su- • 7*"' n J"^«o"«^ ^^t^ct, bringing 
perlative exceUenceinthe volumes before small compass and m a discreet ar- 
us. Indications of a tolerably extensive, rang«nent, much of the most imuortai^ 
if not very deUcate and discrimmatinfo fitter on the subjects treated, and would 
acquaintance with the ordinary varietiS * f text-book for the older and 

of every-day life, are by no means unfre- '^o''^ advanced scholars in our principal 
quent ; and the facility and livelmess with ^^^"^ ^* 
which they are touched off, would be Longworth's Pocket Almanack, and 
amusins enough, were the outlines more New-York and United States Kalendar, 
graceftdly sketched, and the tints deeper ^^^8. New-York, David Longworth, 
and more determinate. With the dinii- SSmo. 

lous to compare a production, which the day use. «"«™a»on oi eveiy- 

authoreas evidently intended to occupy 

its imamhltious Blatioa by tba aide of her Tm Touchstoue, or Woai.i> as it 
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GOES ; a Comedy in four acts, as per- 
formed at the Theatre Royal, Drurv- 
Lane. By James Kenny, New-York, 
David Longworth, 12mo. pp. 77. 

The Merry Wives of Windsor, a 
Comedy, in five acts, as performed at 
the Theatres Royal, Drury-Lane and 
Covent-Garden. By William Shak- 
speare. New-York, David Lonowoeth, 
l<2mo. pp. 75. 

Elphi Bey, or The Arab's Faith, a 



Musical Drana, m three acts, as per- 
formed at the Theatre Royal, Drury 
Lane. By R. Hamilton. New-York, 
David Longworth, iSmo. pp. 53. 

The Devil's Bridge, an Opera, m 
three acts. By Samuel James Arnold. 
New- York, David Longworth, 12mo. 

Love in a Village, a Comic Opera, 
in three acts. By Isaac Bickerstaff. New- 
York, David Longworth, 12mo.pp.64. 



Art. 15. MATHEMATICAL LUCUBRATIONS. 

^ " ^^-i'i"^- ««t«tio„ and division* ^I^J'^ 

Let the co-efficient of x = 5, and that g involution, transposition and division, 

of2/ = l: whence 'tis evident that the . ^ 4m^j2 

co-efficient n of the second term of the j^3_——-—.. This e^juation by evo- 
given formula is = » + «^ — n5= 1, ^' 

whence by com pleting the square, &c. iutionwillbex= — ^ of which 
*—nL.^„a-.l, and therefore tiie factors ^n^y^+4m3 

y-r V a fluents, by notattbn and foto 9th of 

nKiuiredare|+Vi^'-l x-yand+ ^^^^^ ^^^Jm. 

nj- ^a* —1 -X — y. _ =r= » 

'^^ ^ * . X hyper, log. of y+ ^/yz +4w2 which 

Solution to ihe same, hy X. ofMrn-Haven. „3 

If a and h be the roots of the equation jg the required equation of the curve. 
^ uxy+y^ =0, x—a and x-—b are the 

factors required ; since whatever be the Solution to the same, by a disciple of 

value of me given expression, their pro- JSTewton. 

duct must always be equal to it. To find To find the equation of a curve sucb» 

these roots, we have, by completing the that the contents of the solid, formed by 

square, x^^uxy+l n^y = (*^/~y curve, and ordinate about a varia- 

y^ J from which the roots are found , ble absciss, shall be in a constant ratio 

*tti/4.?/ JW—^ and ^uy—y^/iu^ -1. to its curve superficies— Let x be the ab- 

Hence the required factors are x—y- sciss, and y the ordinate, and let z repre- 

— 7 " - sent the length of the curve to the absciss 

y Sw-V^w a:,let;?=3.1416;then it is well known 
wWch multiplied together will be found t^at ^pydz expresses the diflferential of 
to re-produce the given expression.— the curve superficies, and a rfar expresses 
When u<% these factors are necessarily the differential of tiie solid contents ; sup; 
imaginary, altiiough the imaginary parts p^gg that the solid is to its can e super- 
disappear in the product. ficies as m to n, then since this proportion 
, rk'in ^ Tv/^.^ ^ constant, it follows that py^dx : ^pydz 
Soluliontoques,^MjM.O'Con^^ ^.:m:n'.'ydxn^%dzm, whence ydxx 

Let ar,y and z denote tiie absciss, ordi- ^^^^ let ^^=a then we have ^rfx a 
nate, and curve respective, and a:, y and z 

their respective fluxions— put a=7354, =zdzxz y/dya+dx^ \'y^dxsa^=zdy^ + 

and c=3.1416. Then 4ay2i^cy2i:=: dx2 whence (y2a^--l) dx^^dy^ and 

the fluxion of tiie solid, and 2<?yz= the _ Jy_ ^hose in- 

fluxion of the superficies. Now these y/y2a^^\^a^y^—^ 

fluxions, in every position of the genera- ^ 

ting circle %cy will be in the constant ratio ^ 

.of m to n, because by the question their hi (y+^ya^g. 

fluents must be in that ratio ; therefore ^yS^ fe^^'^^ ^ 

m:n::cy^x: ^cifc : : yi : 2z ; hence 2ni z needs no correction ; for when y=zox= 

csmyi but z = V^- Hence by sub- 1= imaginary quantity. 
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Maihmatical Lueubraticmi, 



JA2<r. 



equa- 



therefor. r= "^+^y'-°' )the 



tion of the curve. The expression for 
the solidity of the solid, generated by the 
revolution of flie above curve, about its' 



axis, equals -^ay ^y^a' — l+hl{y+ 
— ij) the curve superficies = -^^ 
{mf yfy^a^^l+hl (y + ^y* -ij ) The 
length of the curve z= y/a*y^^l and 



its area = ^a«y« — 1. 

— 

Sduiicm to Q^esUon 7, hy a disciple of 
JSTetcUm. 

Let D E>| 
be the given 
circle, and A 
B the right 
line |iven in 
position. At 
the point B, 
in the right 
line A B, let 
the angle A 
BN be made 
equal to the 
given angle, 
through the 
centre, C, 
drawCFpa-5 
rallel toBN, 
and draw C 
A perpendi->i^ 
cular to C F, 
meeting AB 
in A', divide 
C F into two 
parts in L, so 
that It maytgcf 

beFL:CL::n: — 
2 

intersecting the cirde in K, through K 
draw HMKG paraUel to CF, then HM 
KG will be the line required; for since 
MG is paralld to CF, one side of the 
triangle AFC, and is cut by A'L, we 
shall have FL:CL::GK:KM-. GK: 

KM::N:^^vGK:2KM::n:m-w, 

but 2KM=KH for A'C bein^ perpen- 
dicular to the chord KH bisects it GK : 
KH ::n:m—n, and (per composition) 
G^K:GM+KH::n:m, thatis GK:GH 

i:n:m and GH : GK :: m : n QEL 




then join A'L, 



Solution to QueHion 8, £3^ JUT. CyCtmwrf 
JSTeuhYork, 

Since the sun's declination, July 4tli, 
1817, is 55/^ it is plain that the sun's 
central ray on that day describes a cone 
of which me vertex is at the earth's cen- 
tre, whose axis is coincident with that of 
the earth, and whose side forms with it3 
axis at said vertex an ^ of 670 05'. Ta- 
kmg the lat of N. York=40O 4^, it3 
conop. 490 17' = the Z_ the horizon of 
N. York makes with the cone's base, and 
this Z_ being greater than 22° j^- 
■sun's declination) the which the cone'd 
side makes with its base, the intersection 
of the cone and ssdd horizon must be an 
hyperbola ; and all cones described by 
the same ray must evidently be similar, 
and cut by me same horizon, must pro- 
duce like curves. Now the which the 
sun's meridional ray makes with the 
horizon in a meridional direction is = the 
supplement of half the cone's vertical ^ 
added to the lat. of N. York s= 79P 13/ 
r= the sun's altitude at noon. And since 
the earth's radius is very small compared 
with its distance from the sun, the solar 
ray, which by means of the summit of 
the edifice marks the vertex of the given 
transverse axis, may be regarded as co- 
incident with and eaual to me said meri- 
dional central ray, tne former and latter 
necessarily make one and the same of 
720 1^1 with said horizon. Now this ray, 
during the time it describes the curve of 
which the axis is given, describes por- 
tions of two opposite cones, which have 
their common vertex at the summit of 
the edifice, and it is the intersection of 
the horizon with the northern cone that 
forms the curve in question, which, as we 
have shown, must be an hyperbola ; also, 
these cones are similar to the first cone, 
and the horizon cuts them at the same 
angles as the first. And the distance on 
the plane of the horizon in the direction 
of the meridian between the joints when 
said plane meets the cones, is the given 
transverse axis. Imagine a vertical plane 
through the axis of these cones, and its 
intersection with both and the horizon 
forms a A of which two sides are be- 
tween the horizon and their common 
vertex ; and the 3d, the given axis upon 
tiie horizon ; in which A we have given, 
besides the axis, the A at the vertex = 
twice the sun's declina^ijon = 45° 50', 
and one of the angles at the horizon = 
the supplement of 72^ 12' the sun's alti- 
tude = 107. 4«, to find by trigonometry 
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the side between said A and the vertex. 

feet 

Thus, sin. 45° 50' : sin. 2«o 22' :: 250: 
fieet 

154.8 ; and lastly, radius 1 : sin. sun's al- 

feet feet 

titude 720 12' :: 154.8 : 147.4, the re- 
quired height. . 

Solution to ike same, by B, MGwcan^ 
J^ew'York, 



BipoH eflHseims, 
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Upon a base=transverse axes, of the 



curve a A whose vertical £ shall equal 
2X sun's declination, and one of the 
angles at the base = sum of latitude, and 
sun's polar distance, the perpendicular 
let fall from vertical angle upon the base 
(produced if necessary) snail be the 
height of* the tower. 

Calculation, As sine 22^ 55' X Radsv 
19 855711. 

; 49Q 18'— 22Q 55' X sine 490 18' X 
220 15'. 19 626486. 

: : Transverse axes, 250 feet, 2 397940 

: Height required, 147 5 feet. 

PRIZE QUESTION 

10 BE ANSWERED IN THE APRIL NUUBElBu^ 

By Micfiael Ward, near Sligo, Ireland, 
It is required to determine geometri- 
cally an arc of a given circle, such that 
its sine may be equal to the excess of 
its secant above the radius. 



Art. 16. REPORT OF DISEASES TREATED AT THE PUBLIC DIS- 
PENSARY, NEW-YORK, DURING THE MONTH OF NOV. 1817. 



ACUTE DISEASES. 

FSBRIS Intermittens, (Intermittent 
Fever,) 1 ; FebrisRemittens,fiJcmi<- 
UKd Fever,) Jo \ Febris Continua, (Con- 
tinued Fever,) 8 ; Febris Ephemera, 
(Ephemeral Fever,) 1 ; Febris Infantum 
Remittens, (Infantile Remittent Fever,) 7 ; 
Hernia Humoralis, 1 ; Ophthalmia, (In- 
fiamm4itionoftheEyes,)2; Cynanche Ton- 
sillaris, ^/n/Zammahon of the Throat,) 4; 
Catarrhus, (Catarrh,) 4; Bronchitis, (Li- 
Jlammationofthe BroncAwB,^ 1; Pneumonia, 
(In/lammaiion of the Chest,) 8 ; Enteritis, 
(Injlammation of the Intestines,) 4 ; Rheu- 
matismus Acutus, (Acute Bheumaiism,) 
1 ; Urticaria, (Nettle Rash,) 1 ; Erysipelas, 
(St. Anthony's Fire,) 1 ; Variola, (Smatt 
Pox,) 8 ; Vaccinia, (Kine Pock,) 18 ; 
Convulsio, (Convulsions,) 1. 

CHRONIC AND LOCAL DISEASES. 

Asthenia, (Debility,) 1; Vertigo, 3; 
Cephalalgia, (Head-Ach,) 7 ; Dyspepsia, 
(Indigestion,) 7 ; Gastrodynia, (Pain in 
ihe Stomach,) 2 ; Obstipatio, 4 ; Coliea, 
(Colic,) Z ; Hysteria, (HysieAcs,) 1 ; Pal- 
pitatio, 1 ; Hypochondnasis, 1 ; Ophthal- 
mia Chroni ca, ( Chronic Inflammation of the 
Eyes,) 3 ; Pharyngitis Chronica, ( CJironic 
JiiAammMtion of the Throat,) 2 ; Catarrhus 
Chronicus, ( Chronic Catarrh,) 2 ; Bron- 
chitis Chronica, 4 ; Phthisis Pulmonalis, 
(Pulmonary Consumption,) 1 ; Rheuma- 
tismus Chronicus, ( Chronic Rheumatism,) 
6 ; Pleurodynia, 4 5 Lumbago, 3 ; Hae- 



moptysis, (Spitting of Blood,) 1 ; Menor- 
rhagia, 1 ; Hsemorrhois, (Piles,) 1 ; Dys- 
enteria Chronica, (Chronic Disentery,) 
4 ; Diarrhoea, 7 ; Leucorrhcea, 1 ; Ame- 
norrhcea, 3; Dysuria, (Dijgmdty of Urine,) 
1 ; Lithiasis, (Gravel J 1 ; Anasarca, 
(Dropsy,) 1 ; Ascites, (Dropsy of the Ab- 
domen,) 1 ; Hydarthrus, ( White %joelUng,} 
1; Vermes, (Worms,) 2; Syphilis, 11; 
Urithritis, 4 ; Phymosis, 1 ; Hernia Con- 
genita, ( Consenital Hernia,) 1 ; Luxatio 
(Dislocation^ 1 ; Contusio, {Bruise,) 12 ; 
Ustio, (Bum,) 1 : Abscessus, (Abscess,) 
2; Ulcus, (Ulcer,) 10 ; Psoriasis, 1 ; Ur- 
ticaria, (Nettle Rash,) 1 ; Erythema, 2 ; 
Porrigo, (ScaUed Head,) 6 ; Impetigo, 1 ; 
Scabies et Priurigo, 18 ; Eczema Merco- 
' riale, 1 ; Aphthae, 1 ; EruptionesVari«,S. 

The temperature of this month has 
been generaJly uniform, and exceedingly 
mild. The winds have been part of ths 
time from N. E. and N. .W, but more 
commonly between S. E. and S. 
There have been some foggy evenings 
and mornings: — a few inconsi<ferable rains, 
and heavy ones on the 1st and 2nd, and 
on the 17th and 18th ; the whole quantity 
that has fallen nearly 6 inches on a level. 
The highest temperature of the morning 
has been 60°, lowest 29°, mean 42° . 
highest temperature of the afternoon 59^, 
lowest 32°, mean 49^.6 : — ^highest tem- 
perature of the evening 64^, lowest 30^, 
mean 47^.6 : — greatest dhurnal variation 
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16<^ :— mean tifimperatiire of the month In the New-York BiUs of viiorta^tyior 

estimated between morning and evening November, the followiug number of 

46^.4^ deaths has been recorded : 

Nearly the same constitution of the Apoplexy, 5 ; Burned, 3 ; Catarrh, 1 ; 
weat\er having prevailed in this as in the Childbed, 1 ; Cholera Morbus, 1 ; Con- 
former month, little alteration has taken sumption, 53; Convulsions, 14; Diar- 
place in the state and variety of diseases, rhcea, 7 ; Dropsy, 6 ; Dropsy in the Head, 
or extent of mortality. In the existing 7 ; Drowned', 4 ; Dysentery, 3 ; Epilepsy, 
multitude of morbid aJSections, fevers still 1 ; Fever Bilious, 1 ; Fever Intermittent^ 
take the lead. Disorders connected with 2 ; Fever Typhous, ££ ; Fhix Infantile, 2; 
derangements of the stomach and intesti- Hives, 4 ; Haemoptysis, 2 ; Inflanmiation 
nal canal have also continued to occur, of the Bowels, 6 ; Inflammation of the 
though in rather less proportion; but Brain, 2; Inflanmiation of the Chest, 4; 
from the want of sudden sind extensive Inflammation of the Liver, 5 ; Inflamma- 
atmospheric variations, complaints of an tion of the Lungs, 1 ; Insanity, 1 ; Intem- 
inflanmiator^ nature have been less fre- perance, 5 ; Marasmus, 3 ; Manslaughter, 
quent than is usual s^t this time of the 1 ; Menorrhagia, 1 ; Nervous Dbease, 3 ; 
year. A tjrphoid tendency has been the Old Age, 7 ; Palsy, 2; Pleurisy, 1 ; 3cald- 
most general character of the acute dis-. ed, 1 ; Scrophula, 1 ; Small Pox» 3 ; Still- 
eases of this month. Typhous fever still bom, 10 ; Sudden Death, 1 ; Suicide, 1 ; 
prevsdls, and with much the same fatali- Tabes Mesenterica, 7 ; Ulcer, 1 ; Worms, 
ty. The infantile remittent, which was 1. Total 208. 

formerly described, has, since the com- Of whom their died 42 of and under 

' mencement of Autumn, assumed in ma- the age of 1 year ; 12 between 1 and 2 

ny instances the nature of synochus, and years; 11 between 2 and 5 ; 8 between 

in a few protracted cases has exhibited 5 and 10 ; 16 between 10 and 20 ; 35 be- 

symptoms of a putrid tendency ; being ac- tween 20 and 30 ; 23 between 30 and 40; 

companied with a dry brown tongue, 19 between 40 and 50 ; 8 between 50 and 

weak and quick pulse, violent pains in the 60 ; 10 between 60 and 70 ; 11 between 

head, delirium, or coma, and pains and 70 and 80 ; 3 between 80 and 90 ; and 1 

distension of the stomach or intestines, between 90 and 100. 

sometimeswith diarrhoea, and sometimes JACOB DYCKMAN, M. D. 

with costiveness. J^ew-York, JVbv. SQth, IBll . 

Small Pox is gradually extending. 
. One of the cases of urticaria occurred 

from gating lobsters. As there was much m 
inflammatory fever, bloodletting was ne- 
cessary, although the stomach and bow- 
els had been well emptied by the early *To Readers asd CoRRESPONDEaxe. 
use of evacuants. 

A case of ascites, tending to general A part of the copy of the Review of 

dropsy, was cured by venesection and Pursh's Flora, having been accidently 

other antiphlogistic treatment, calculated mislaid, that article is abruptly terminat- 

to diminisn the excitement of theexhalent ed in this number. The review will be 

vessels. After the subsidence of inflam- completed in our next, 

matory action in the exhalent arteries. We have several communications on 

corroborant medicines were employed, hand, which shall appear next month, 

to restore the general tone of the system. In compiling the journal of the pro- 

The subject or the disease was a female, ceedings of Congress, we have relied 

aged 25 years, who had laboured under a principally on the abstract given in the 

suppression of the Catamenia for several National Intelligencer, which we belieTe 

months preceding the appearance of to be faithfully and ably rendered, 
dropsy. 
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No. IV......V0L. II. 



FEBRUARY, 181^. 



Art. 1. ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 



MEMOm ON ICBTHTOLOOT. 

STAe Fishes of J^m-York 4e8€ribed and 
arrwaged. In a supplement to the Me- 
moir on the same subjed, printed in 
the MtD-York Literary and Phdoso-* 
phical Transactions, Vol. 1. p 355— 
492. By Samuel L. MitckiU. 

{To the 166 species and varieties of fish men- 
tioned in Uiat paper} here is an addition of 
about 40 more ; making considerably above 
200 in the whole.] 



PODAL Order. 
L Fresh water Eel, 

Sea Wolf, 
Sword Fisb, 



JvovLAB-'Marginated Cod, 
Cod of the Lakes, 



Thoracic — Apodal Sole, 

White Tailed Remora, 
Perch Corypbene, 
Purplish Scorpcena, 
Red Scorpcena, 
Geometrical Dory, 
Spinous Uory, 
Hippos Macicarel, 
Glass-eyed Perch, 
Six-spined Bodiaoi 
Black Eared Pondfish, 
Sheepshead Chsetodoo, 

Abooiiival— White Fish of the 
Lakes, 
Smelt, 

Bony-scaled Pike, 
Mackarel Pike, 
Long-jawed fresh waler 

Pike, 
Long tailed Catfish, 
Herring of Commerce, 
New-York Flyhig Fish, 
Six-rayed Polyoeme, 
Voi^ II.— No. IT. 



Red Fin, or Rottgh Head, 1 
Corporal, 1 
Mudfish, 1 



Cartilaginous — Mouse fish, 

Prickly Angler, 



-12 



Rostrated Angler, 
Calico Angler, 
Radiated Angler, 
Fringed File-fish, 
Sharp-tailed File- 
fish, 1 
Narrow tailed File- 
fish, 1 
Smooth backed 

Skate, t 
Ground Shark t 
Long toothed 

Shark, t 
Scarlet Snake fish, 1 
Six-horned Tnmk 
fish, 1 



-15 



Total 42 

AKGUILLA, CEL. 

The Eel of Success Pond was brought (o 
me in an entire state on the 30th AprH, 1817. 
From an examination of half a dozen indi- 
viduals, I was enabled to complete tbe des- 
cription. The Lake in which these crea- 
tures were found has no connexion with 
salt water, or any other water. Occasion- 
ally from rains, or a deficiency of evapo- 
-IS ration, it overflows, and the surplusage of 
water finds its way to Little Neck Bay, 
emptying into Long-Island Sound in the 
Eastern part of the town of Flushing. But 
there is no evidence of Eels returning from 
the Sound to the Lake at any lime ; for the 
overflow, when it happens, is so scanty that 
it is merely a gush of a few days duration at 
most, and so transient that tlie channel 
quickly returns to the condition of arable 
land. The Eels of Success Pond may there- 
fore be considered, ia the s^ltct dense of tho 
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word, fresh vvat«r Eels. Oii this account I 
procured them for examination by the aid of 
my friends Mr. Benj. Fowler, and Mr. Isaac 
Hicks, who live in the neighbourhood. 

One of Ihe heaviest of the Success Eels 
weighed three pounds and four ounces. The 
length was thirty three inches and a half, 
and the girth rather more than seven inches. 

The lower jaw longer than the upyer ; nos- 
trils tubular. On each side, reaching back- 
wards and above the upper lip, four holes or 
orifices, a short distance from each other. 
Between the tubular nostril and the eye two 
other orifices nearly of the same size and con- 
siderably larger. Along the lower jaw also a 
row of orifices on each side. All these, 
save that near the eye, seem to effuse a slimy 
liquid, and that appears to bethcs nostril. 

There are ten rays to the gill membrane, 
466 to the united xlorsal, caudal, aud anal fin, 
and 19 to the pectoral. 

The colour is dark brown on the back, in 
some individuals Inclining to black, in others 
toward greenish and yellow. Frequently 
the sides are diversified with ligktly cloudy 
Tariegations, not however having the dis- 
tinctness of spots. The belly is whitish with 
shades of yellowish, brown, or greenish. 
Lateral line distinct and straight. Rib-spaces 
Tery evident Lower margin of the anal fin 
often coloured yellowish. The dorsal fin 
begins about one thurd of the distance be- 
tween the tip of the upper jaw and the tail, 
The vent is situated rather nearer the head 
than to the other extremity. Tongue large, 
smooth, pointed, with a distinguishable 
fraenum beneath. Pupil of the eye black. 
Iris yellow, skin covers the eye. Teeth 
small, though vbible as well as palpable, 
forming several rows in each jaw, and in the 
upper uniting' into a patch on the forepart 
of the Palate. 

Hence I conclude, upon a survey of the 
whole matter, that these Eels are not spe- 
cifically different from those of the salt 
water, nor is the species different by any 
actual character I am able to assign from 
the Anguilla vulgaris of Bloch. 

Anxaricbas. 

Sba Wolf — Anarrlmas lupus, with distinct 
strong diverging teeth j with large head and 
jaws, and one dorsal fin reaching almost to 
the tail. This description is made from a fine 
specimen in the Museum of Mr. Trowbridge, 
at Albany. The length of the individual 
BOW before me is two feet and six inches. 
Figure resembling tliat of a Blenny, being 
large toward the head and thorax, and taper- 
ing awny toward the tail. Was taken by the 
fisnermen when angling for cod, and brought 
into Boston. 

The mouth is large, and when opened dis- 
t^loses five strong white and pointed teeth 
in each jaw% Of these, three are rather 
smaller than the other two ; to wit, the front 
one and the two hindmost ones ; the two 
middle teeth, particularly in the upper jaw, 
have the canine form and strength. The 
head Is ample and fleshy, the nostrils tubu- 
lar, eyes farge. The dorsal fin is com- 
posed of 'numerous rays', and reaches from 
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its commencement a few inches behind the 
head, in a broad expansion, alniost to the 
tail. The anal fin reaches from the vent also 
almost to the tail. After a short and small 
interruption the caudal fin projects from the 
narrowed and attenuated tail, in a somewhat 
rounded and fan-like expansion of a very 
moderate size. The pectoral fins are stout, 
and of the same dark complexion with the 
body. The hue of the head, and of the 
dorsal and anal fins rather more pale. 

XIPHIAS, SWORDFISH. 

Generic character. Body cylindrically 

roundish, head funiished with an elongation 
of the upper jaw in the form of a sword, 
mouth destitute of teeth, eight rays to the 
branchiostegous membrane. 

SwoRD-Fisu — Xiphiat gladiu9—%n indiri- 
dual of this species was taken off Sandy- 
Hook, by means of a harpoon, on the 19Ui 
June, 1817 ; the next day it was brought to 
the New-York market, and cut up, like 
holibut and sturgeon, for food. The length 
was about twelve feet, and the girth by esti- 
mation five. 

The head was elongated forward into a 
blade or flat projection thirty eight inches 
long, and near its junction with the head four 
broad. It gradually tapered away to an edge 
on the sides, and to a point at the end. This 
edge was neither toothed nor serrated, but 
fortified with a hard substance resembling 
flint, yet not bard enough in its fresh state to 
strike fire with steel. It was covered with 
skin resembling that of a shark. The thick- 
ness of Ihe sword near the head was two 
inches and an half ; it was blackish above, and 
whitish beneath. There were longitudinal 
depressions to the number of fomr on the 
upper side. 

The gills were divided into eight pairs ; 
and were of a more spongy constitution, and 
more retentive of blood than usually hap- 
pens in fishes. In this respect they seemed 
to border somewhat upon luiigs. The tail 
was shaped like a crescent, and measured 
thirty eight inches across from tip to tip. 
The flukes were equal, and the length of 
each was twenty seven inches. There was a 
skinny or fin-like appendage lengthwise on 
each side, corresponding with the lateral line- 
The greatest height of the dorsal fin was 
twenty two inches, and its connexion to the 
back was by a base of eleven. The greatest 
length of the anal fin was twelve inches and 
a half, with a depth of seven at the place of 
connexion. 

The pectoral fins were twenty-two inches 
in length and five inches deep at the body. 

All the fins, more especially the dorsal 
and anal, had a falciform figure. 

The skin was without scales, the belly of 
a light complexion, and the b&Ck and sides 
of a silvery gray. 

The mouth was beneath, and toothless ; the 
lower jaw was short, and terminated in a 
point. The stomach contained seven or 
eight mackerels. 

The flesh was remarkably firm ; it was 
purchased at a quarter of a dollar the pounds 
I tasted a chop of it broiled, and found it 
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savoury and exefillent. Tt resembled the 
best sturgeoD, without its strong and oily 
flavour. While I ate it I thought of veal- 
cutlet. The eyes were very large. 

These observations were made by the as- 
sistance of Enoch Johnson, Juo. Esq. and 
Mr. Isaac Fairchild, of New- York. I have 
been informed by my friend John Remmey, 
that a sword-fish, sixteen feet long, was ei- 
kibited at New-York in the year 1791. 
Phycis Margin atus, Rafin. 

Mw-York, JVor. 1815. 

I beg leave to hand you a drawing and 
description of a new species of fish from 
your shores, which appears to have escaped 
yourjQotice, (since it is not mentioned in 
jyour fmper on the Ichthyology of New- 
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York,) in order that you may add li to tlio 
supplement you are preparing. 

I observed several of these fishes on the 
3d instant, on board of a fishing-smack off 
Judith Point, Rhode Island, the very same 
day of my unfortunate ship^^eck. The 
drawing and description I made being in my 
pocket at the time, were among the feVr 
objects I saved, which now enable me ^o 
add one fact to the general stock of ichlhy- 
logical knowledge. 

I am truly, dear Sir, 

Your friend and servant, 
C. S. Rafinesj^ue. 

The Gadus marginatus is thus described by 
my worthy friend C. S. Rafmeiqae, under 
the name ofPhychf a new genus : 



Original Communications, 



Phycis — GervtrCi definition. Gills com- 
plete, lower fin» jugular, formed by many 
Xmore than one) rays, partly connected to- 
gether without any membrane ; two dorsal 
fins, caudal fin uncoanected. 

Phtcis MARGiNAi'Us — Speeific definition. 
Xower jaw the shortest, and with a small 
beard ; jugular fins v»^»'te, with two rays, and 
reaching to the anal Sn ; body brown above, 
white underneath ; fins^ rown, the first dorsal 
triangular, and with ten'^tays, the caudal fin 
rounded and marginated with black, lateral 
line bent in the middle. 
. Description. — Full grown .length nearly t wo . 
feet ; body cylindrical, or ra ther a little fusi- 
form, being a little swelled to wards the belly ; 
head flattened above; mouth large, with 
striking lips and small teeth ^ upper jaw the 
largest, and longer than the lower one, which 
lias below a small conical appendage or 
beard ; nostrils small, without any crest ; 
eyes large, situated over the comers of the 
mouth; Iris white; prunella b»'ack. The 
jvhole colour of a light brown abo ye, and of 
a dirty white underneath, both ou the head 
andfaiody; the lateral line is incurvated be- 
hind the abdomen. The jugul.\r fins are 
white, slender two-fingered, the two rays 
fU)nnected nearly to the middle, but after- 
wards free ; the anterior is a little longer, 
and reaches to the anal fin. All tlie other 
fins are brown, the pectoral are oblong, 
obtuse, and with twelve rays ; the first dorsal 
is triangular, and with ten rays, none of 
which extend beyond the membrane; the 
second dorsal is longitudinal, and with jixty 
rays; the anal is similar, but shorter, and 
with only forty rays ; the caudal has al out 



twenty rays, is neaWy round and margi- 
nated, with black on the posterior part. 

History. — This fish may bear in English the 
vulgar name of mar^inaled Phycis, or Custe 
Phyds. It inlmbits the shores of North 
America, and particularly those of Connec- 
ticut, Rhode Island, and the Long Island 
Sound, where it is a resident, since it is 
caught both in summer and winter. It bears 
the vulgar appellation of CuiJt, which ap- 
pears to be an aboriginal name ; but as the 
same name is applied by fishermen to several 
fishes of the Blennidia family it may lead 
into error. Tin's animal is caught together 
with the C4idfijshei^ and in the same bottoms, 
where it feeds on smaller fishes. It is, how- 
ever, a much scarcer fish, and as it is not 
so good, is not much known, although it 
is carried sometimes to the New-York 
market. Its flesh is soft, like that of ma- 
ny species of the genera BlenniuM and Cypri- 
nu8, biit good enough to eat, particularly 
fried. 

This species, as in fact all its congeners, is 
miich more akin to the genus Merluccius 
(Gadus sp. with two dorsal fins and one anal 
fin) than to the genus Ulennius, which has only 
one dorsal fin ; it diflers, however, by the 
family characters of the defect of mem- 
brane between the rays of the jugular fins, 
besides the gill-cover having no membrana- 
ceous appendage. This i^pecies is very dif- 
ferent from all my new Sicilian species 
Phycis macronemusf Ph. fuscus, Ph. a^ram- 
mus, Ph. mustea, he. and is more a kiu 
. to the Ph, setosus (mihi, Blennius phycis, L.) 
which, however, diflers by being cinereoiiH, 
having a crest over the nos^rils^ tl:c tirst i 
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Onginal Coifimunicaiions* 



of the first dorsal fin elongated, and the tail 
not marginated 1 

CoD-riSH OF THE Lakcs. — Gadus lacus- 
iris. — This ia considered a very poor fish, and 

Esnerally rejected by the persons who catch 
m. Others, however, say that bis flesh is 
eicellcnt. 

I state, on the authority of Henry A. 3. 
Dearborn, Es(|. the species now under con- 
sideration abounds in Sabago-pond. ' 1tn\9 
is a large collection of fresh water, about 
twenty miles north-west of Portland, in the 
district of Maine. In it lives a fish exactly 
resembling the sea-cusk, common in the 
£oston market ; and is taken there in great 
numbers at certain seasons of the year. They 
■re represented as precisely of the shape 
agd siae of the cask caught in the ocean 
accent to the coast of New England. In 
Maine this fish is not found in any of the 
lakes or ponds connected with rivers. Even 
if this was the case the sea-cusk is never 
known to ascend rivers and visit the reser- 
voirs of fresh water. 

Mr. Dewitt describes a fish which appears 
to me the same, as inhabiting Lake Cayuga : 
he belongs to the family of the Gadus, or 
Cod. There is a cirrhus or single beard to 
the chin. The body is plump and roundish, 
with great flexibility. The skin is smooth 
and scaleless, and marbled with yellow and 
brown, with here and there, occasionally, a 
dark spot; back darkish, belly white. A 
circle of yellow surrounds the pupil of 
the eye; two dorsal fins, of which the 
foremost is about midway of the back, 
small and triangular, the hindmost is long, 
ribband-iike. and reaching almost to the taO. 
The anal fin begins just behind the vent, and 
extends nearly as far backward as the second 
dorsal. The vent is nearer the head by se- 
veral inches. The caudal fin is handsomely 
rounded into a convex or projecting curve ; 
the lateral line is a distinct furrow, winding, 
along with a course gently inclined or bend- ' 
ing up and down ; the pectoral fins rounded ; 
ventral fins situated on the neck, and taper- 
ing to a point ; nostrils large. In front of the 
nostrils two other orifices, furnished with 
appendages concave, elongated, and pointed 
like ears; they resemble more exactly an 
external organ of hearing than I ever before 
saw in a fish. Upper jaw longest, and re- 
ceiving the lower ; both furnbhed with an 
abundance of minute sharp teeth. Mr. Le 
Sueur found him in Lake Erie, and has 
flgared him in that finished style which dis- 
tinguishes all the drawings in marine zoology 
done by that enterprising traveller. 

The Gadus lota, called by the Englbh the 
tufrhot or eel-pouit is a fresh water fish of this 
family, living in the rivers and lakes of 
Europe, and even of the East Indies. But 
as the body of the eel-pout is said to be 
xompressed and covered with minute scales, 
hb lateral line to be straight, and his head 
to have considerable resemblance to that of 
the frog, our lake-cod, or fresh-water cusk, 
must, until at least further inquiry shall be 



made, be rated as n species iiot Bitherto de* 
scribed. 

III. Thoracic. 

PLEUnOlTECTES. 

Apodal Sole. — Plewonectes apodcz; with a 
body almost circular; with about twenty 
transverse black stripes ; and with a single 
dLinny appendage to the thorax instead of 
two ventral fins. 

Length four inches exclusive of the caadd 
fin ; breadth, including the dorsal and anal 
fins, about as much. Taken from the bottoo 
of the ocean in the Straights of BahaoM, 
with several other species, by David H. 
Fraser, Esq. surgeon in the United States navy. 

The eyes are situated to the right; and 
there are no pectoral fins. What is veiy 
peculiar is, there are no ventral fins, but, in- 
stead of them, there is a single skinny elon- 
gation from the lower side of the thorax, with 
the rudiments or semblance of five lays. Has 
a soft mucous skin, apparently without scales. 
The back is barred across by about twentf 
black stripes and as many pale ones, and 
each pale one is divided by a narrow brown 
stripe, givlne the upper side the appearance 
of variegated black, pale, and brown cross- 
bars. The lower side b muddy white ; many 
soft canincles or papillae beneath, on botn 
sides of the mouth. 

Lateral line begins near the upper lip, near 
the origin of the dorsal fin, and, after form- 
ing a curve around the head and eyes, b 
continued almost in a straight line to the 
middle of the tail. 

ECHEVEIS. 

White-tailed ReAora.— Bcftcn«if alba- 
eauda; with triangulsr white marks on the 
tail, and twenty-one bars across the shield; 
length twenty inches and a half ; breadth al^ 
most three; girth nearly seven; weight 
twenty-one ounce?. 

Taken in the bsy of New York, June 2?, 
1815. 

This fish had fwenty-one bars across the 
shield on the top of his head. 

The dorsal in was tipped with a Hrhlte 
margin almostthe whole of its length. 

The caudal in was yet whiter on its upper 
and lower sidbs, the white part slanting over 
the rays, ani widening to half an inca and 
more at the extremity above and below. The 
middle portion of it, between ihh white 
triangles, elmost black. 

The eyes were brassy yellow ; the lower 
jaw jutted very much beyond the upper; 
and though the point could not come in 
contact with it, was covered with minute 
teeth directed inwards. 

The skin was scaleJess ; colour of the back 
dark, mih a conversion to pale or dove 
toward and along the belly; throat and chin, 
with some variegations, whitish. 

The remaining characters were much Kk^ 
those of the other species. 

Cortphjena. 

RUDOJER-FfSR, OR PeRCH CoaYPHJEfTA.*— 

CaryphcBna perdformis; with sig-zag iO^* 
* wu bis sides; serrated gill- 
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cover; seven r^sin the branchial memr 
brane, and a faint radiation* around the eyes. 

Length of the specimen now before me 
Tatber more than ten inches ; depth three ; 
girth neariy seven ; was taken by a hook 
near a whan of the city, on the 23d day of 
August, 181d ; he and several dozens more 
of the same species having followed a ship 
from the ocean, and continuing to play about 
her rudder for several days after she had 
taken her birth beside the quay ibr unload- 
ing. The weight was eight ouates> and the 
individual said by the ship-masters to be full- 
grown. 

The general hue of the back was a dark 
greenish, with small black spots, particularly 
about the head, and a bluish tinge along the 
back ; of the belly, a greenish white, not 
very bright, but rather dull. The skin is 
covered with small scales. The complexion 
of the living fish very like that after death. 

The eyes were large and bright, with a 
faint yellowish suffusion, and a reddish circle 
around tiie inner iris. It was reported to 
me they were of- a mazarine blue when first 
taken out of the water. Head blunt, thick, 
roundish, and smooth, excepting that the 
semi-osseous middle plate of the gill-covers 
was serrated with teeth, very plain to be felt 
as well as seen. Around the eyes a sort of 
radiated formation of the skin for a short 
distance. 

There were zig-zag impressions in the 
skin along the sides between the back and 
belly ; and those behind the vent and toward 
the tail are inclined obliquely upward and 
backward, and downwards and backwards, 
like the processes of the vertebra;. 

The lateral line is distinct, scaly, and 
crooked in a curve that does not vary very 
much from the course of the back. The fork 
of the tail is not acute ;butthe caudal fin, when 
expanded, is two inches from tip to tip, and 
then the curve it describes is somewhat lu- 
nated. 

The pectoral fins are seated pretty hieh, 
and contain each twenty-one rays. The 
ventrals are of moderate size^ and their 
rays, which are six in number, partake of 
the greenish white of the belly. The gill 
membrane has seven rays ; the caudal fin 
nineteen. 

The dorsal fin occupies much of the space 
along the back, and contains twenty-nine 
rays, of which the first eight are short, sharp, 
and prickly. 

^ The under jaw is thin and small in compa- 
rison of the upper, which is thick and blunt ; 
the lips are Avnished with a row of very 
small teeth ; the gape is moderate, and the 
tongue long and smooth. 

There are nineteen rays to the anal fin ; 
the two foremost of which, near the vent, 
W spinous. 

ScORPfENA. 

Purplish Scorp<eka. — Scot^omapurpwea, 
^ith rusty-coloured skin diversified with 
yellowish and darkish clouds, particularly 
toward the tail and across the fins, and with 
a foliated corilus over each eye. 



(kteber 28, 181^. The ntectmeii now 
alive before me was taken oflr teock-Ishnd. 
The length is fourteen inches, and the 
breadth across the enoriAoos head more 
than four. Like other species of the geous, 
the body tapers away to quite a slender tail. 

The head is roughened by twenty or more 
knobs or protuberance, mostly disposed by 
pairs. These elevations are chieny blunt, 
though those over the gill-covers are rather 
more pointed. The ra^s of the fini are 
coarse and large. The sun is without scales, 
and roughened by excrescences, almost like 
warts, over the back and sides ; there Is ft 
row of them distinctly to be traced along 
the lateral line, and another from the back 
of the head, nearly parallel to the dorsal fins. 

The colour is a russet brown, diversified 
toward the tail below with whitish, yel- 
lowish, or paler clouds, and through mod 
across the fins with darker clouds, inter- 
spersed with lighter marks. Some of the 
warts terminate in white tops. Belly a pale 
orange yellow. 

' The lower jaw has a double set of cirrhi; 
the upper set, three in number, round the outer 
curvature, and small ; the lower set, eight in 
number and foliated, and broad with branches. 
The upper jaw and head are likewise adorned 
with cirrhi ; two foliated ones proceed like 
whiskers from the corners.of the mouth. Two 
similar ones arise from the upper margin of 
the orbits and overhang the eyes. A pair of 
acuminated and slender cirrhi depend from 
the extremity of the upper jaw, and several 
other pairs are scattered over the head and 
cheeks. 

There are two dorsal fins, the foremost of 
which has sixteen ramentose ravs, with loose 
connexion ; the other has tuirteen rays, 
with something of the ramentose structure* 
and more closely associated. The pectorals 
have seventeen rays, distinct, wide apart, 
and with membraneous scallops between 
their extremities. The ventral fins have three 
rays, the foremost of which is the longest, 
and they all have slunny terminations. The 
anal fin has fifteen rays curved backwards. 
The caudal fin has about seventeen rays, 
and they terminate with a scall(^ed edge 
that is rather convex. The chin, neck, and 
parts about the mouth are spotted, and di- 
vided with yellow, brown, and white ; but, 
in other respects, the 'fish has such strong 
characters of the Scorpboena family, that 
there is no need of a more minute de* 
scriplion. 

Red Scorp(ena. — Scorpwua rufat with a 
more ruddy colour of the skin. 

I mark as a variety the specimen now 
alive on my table, about eighteen inches 
long, and four and an half broad across the 
head; taken off Nantucket. The chief dif- 
ferences were its greater size and redder 
complexion, with less variegation and con- 
trast in the clouds and colours. 

Geometrical Dory — Zeus geomdrictis; 
with a black ray in the dorsal fin extending 
beyond the tail ; a white ray in the anal not 
quite so long; two lines extending from the 
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Upper part of the gSD-cover toward the Vacky is quite narrow, dindes iato an extremity 

cut gradually vanishing as it proceeds to- deeply forked* He has the nearest resenv 

wards the dorsal fin, and the other ending blance to the Z. septapinnis. The eyea are 

abmptly not far from its origin. large and whitbh, occupying a consider- 

Tnis fish was taken on the south side of able space in the head ; the upper jaw ]» 

Long Island, on the 26th July, 1816. It b much bigger than the lower, and this latter, 

the largest New-York dory that I have hither- which shuts within the former, makes a small 

to seen, his length being thirteen inches; mouth, and opens, after death, by its own 

.his breadth one inch and three-quarters ; and elasticity. The teeth are scarcely perceptible, 

his depth six inches. The slope of the fore- There are seven spinous rays to the dorsal 

head is six inches ; making the head oblique fin, and nineteen bristly ones, making t wenty- 

and ugly. The tail is deeply forked, yellow, six in the whole. There are three spiooui 

and measures three and an half inches from rays and about nineteen bristly rays to the 

tip to tip. The first ray of the dorsal fin is anal fin, making twenty-two in the whole, 

eight inches long, reaching further back In both, the first three or four bristly rays 

than the tail ; the first ray of the anal fin is are longer than the others, and resemble 

white, and is five inches in length. The skin somewhat the form of the chaetodons. 

is whitish and scaleless. The hue is white The ventral fins are minute, and have 

and bright, with bluish along the back, and each four rays. The branchial membrane 

yellowish from the eye along the front up- has seven. The pectoral fins are acumi- 

- ward. There are also shades of greenish in- nated, and are composed of about nineteen 
termingled. The lateral line crooks upward rays. The caudal fin also possesses nearly 
about the thoracic parts, meandering a little the same number. 

10 its progress downwards to a point, whence The lateral line is very moderately in- 

it proceeds straight to the tail. From a curved upwards, and then runs almost straight 

- curved base a little forward of the origin of to the tail. The skin is scaleless, and on the, 
the lateral line, another line proceeds up- hack a dusky greenish, and on the bellv a 
ward, and turning backwards, disappears silvery white, with clouds along the sides, 
before it reaches the dorsal fin. This curved and somewhat of a ruddy tint. The gill- 
base is about the ninth of a circle. From opening does not slant so much as in several 
the same point whence the line just de- other species of the genus. There are un- 
scribed proceeds, and behind it, arises dulating or waving depressions up and down 

. another line, and proceeds at an acute angle the sides somewhat like the stromats. He 

with the former about three-quarters of an seems to connect the chetadons and stro- 

inch, terminating then abruptly. mats with the dories. 

There are three spines in front of the ScoaiBKit. 

dorsal fin; that consists of about twenty- Scomber Hippos ; with a black spot at the 

' three rays, of which twenty are branched posterior edge of the gill-cover ; lateral line 

and capillary. The anal fin has about nine- strongly mailed and aculeated backward; 

teen, of which all but three are of a similar and with a single finlet above and below» 

constitution. The pectoral fins have each near the extremity of the tail, 

about twenty- rays, the uppermost of which The specimen before me was bought in 

.are Ions; and pointed. The anus is very far the market on the 2dthJuly, 1815, and was 
Ibrward, being on a line with the insertion of rather more than eight inches in lengthy 
the pectoral, and immediately behind the and two in depth. The form cylindrically 
ventral fins. The front or forehead of this roundish, and plump and tapering away to- 
fish ends in a horny edge, and between the ward the head, and more especially toward 
termination of this edge on the lop of the the tail. The mouth is remarkably free from 
head, and the commencement of the before- teeth, there being fewer than I ever saw in a 
mentioned spines before the dorsal fin, are mackerel. The upper lip and jaw are almost 
four kn<?bs, or blunt elevations, with cor- as smooth as a herring's, and the lower has 
responding depressions between them. A only a moderate roughness near its tip. 
double nostril a little in front of the eye. There are two dorsal fins, the foremost 
which is large and silvery, with a yellowish of which consists of seven rays, and the 
tinge like that of the surrounding skin. The second of ten ; then follow twenty-one rays 

•back all along the insertion of the dorsal and in lieu of spurious fins, and a single spurious 

anal fins has a sort of .scallopped appearance, fin at their posterior termination. In front 

. SPINOUS DoRT — Zeusspimms; with seven of the anal fin there are two stiff spines; 

spiny rays in front of the dorsal fin, a lateral that fin consists of nine proper rays, which 

line moderately curved upwards, a very forked run with, and are connected with twenty-five 

tail, and three spines in front of the anal fin. more, extending along the tail, and con- 

The spe^cimen before me was taken in the eluded by a single finlet. Properly speak- 

bay of NeW York, on the 12th September, ing, perhaps these rays might be reckoned 

•1815. His length was three inches, depth as making an anal fin of thirty-four rays. 

^most two, and thickness less than half an The tail is deeply forked, and is composed 

inch ; the whole figure being that of a nice of nineteen brushy rays. The lateral line is 

-and delicate little fish. It is very deep, and very characteristic. From the upper part of 

remarkably thin in proportion to his length, the gill-opening it bends gradually down- 

The circumscription of the back and bellv is ward, and is marked by about a dozen dark 

handsomely rounded; the head projects for- dots till if reaches a point about midway of 

ward with a Wunt snout, and the tail, which the second dorSeCl fin? whence it is continued 




1818. 

straigbt to the middle of the tail. All the 
curved or anterior part has adhering scales ; 
all the straight or posterior part is strongly 
mailed with wide and contigaous plates 
that cure serrated or aculeated backwards. 
N'ear the end of the tail the spines are very 
distiuct. Head and gill-covers smooth, and 
the posterior extremity of the latter mar^d 
with a black spot. Eyes large and silvery, 
with a yellow tinge. Adhering small scales 
about the head and back of the neck, and 
large but very deciduous ones scattered over 
the back down towards the lateral line. A 
smutty oblong spot under each eye, marking 
the cbeek. The ventral fins have five branch- 
ing rays; the pectorals have nineteen rays 
in the usual way. Colour a greenish blue 
on the back ; yellowish on the lateral line 
and caudal fin ; silvery white along the 
throat and belly ; dorsals brownish ; anals 
whitish ; the branchial membrane has seven 
rays. 

^ The books contain the following descrip- 
tion of the Scomber hippos. Sc. operemia 
poatice maculani^a — One row of teeth, the 
two foremost ot which are larger than the 
rest ; the lateral line very much declining in 
the middle, and carinated with short spines 
backward and behind, the posterior dorsal 
fin red ; ventrals and anal yellowish ; spines 
some distance in front of the anal fin. — Fos- 
ter and Garden-r-CaroIina — Otaheite. 

BODIANUS. 

Six Spiked Bodiar — Bodiamu Ms-trispi' 
mis, with three spines on the back part of 
the foremost gill- plate, and three more on 
the hindmost gill-plate, with a single dorsal 
fin, projecting lower jaw, and rounded tail. 

About two inches and a half long, and an 
inch deep. Brought from very deep water 
in the straits of Ba^iama. 

Head elongated and pointed ; lower jaw 
longer ; gape wide, rims of both jaws^ the 
palate and tongue beset with small teeth ; 
three naked spines on the foremost gill- 
plate ; three more on the hindmost; all 
pointing backward; ventral fins small and 
united at their base. 

A single dorsal fin, and but one anal fin^ 
both of them situated toward the tail, with 
an increase of hngth and breadth at their 
posterior margin* ; caudal fin rounded. 
The three so situated as almost to give the 
fish the appearance of a triple tail ; ^the 
eyes are large, the pectoral fins narrow and 
lanceolated ; tongue narrow and pointed ; 
skin smooth ; lateral line commences at the 
upper part of gill-opening, and proceeds 
with a moderate incurvation and very gentle 
sinuosities to the middle of the tail. The two 
first rays of the dorsal fin are spinous, the 
rest filamentous. 

PSRCA. 

Glass-Eye— Pcrca vUrea, with the pnpils 
of the eyes afipearing like the semi-globes of 
glass in the decks of vessels, when illumi- 
nated on the opposite side, and with a yel- 
low irb. 

Found in the Cayuga Lake, of a round- 
iih (teres) figure ; the middling magnitude 
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about eighteen inches long, bytfaieeand a 
quarter deep. 

Colour of the body dark-yeUowish, like 
that of the common pike ; belly white, back 
darker than the sides. Scales stout, lateral 
line proceeds straight from the upper part of 
the cill-openhig to the middle of the tail, and 
is of a deeper brown than the adjoining and 
surrounding skin. Ventral and anal fins light 
yellow. Two dorsal fins, the foremost of 
which IS spinous, and consists of thirteen rays, 
and the hindmost filamentous and composed 
of twenty rays. 

Lowerjaw rather longer than the upper.' 
tail sinuated toward the middle, and render- 
ing the caudal rays of that part shorter than 
those above and below. 

This character and description were taken 
from the drawing and notes of Simeon X)e 
Witt, Esq. made by him at Ithaca, in Octo- 
ber, 1816; was pronounced by that gentle- 
man to be tolerably good eating. * 

LABRUS.' , ' , 

Black EASED PoND-FisH-X.a&rujca7»cn^« 
Labrus with black, broad, and oblong ap- 
pend^es to the gill-covers«; grows to the 
size of five or six inches long, three deep, 
and .one and a half thick. Lives in the same 
waters with the Labrus auritus ; but differs 
fipom him in being mope stout, thick, and 
chubby, and having less variegation of co* 
lour in his scales, and a greater length an(J 
width of the ears or appendages to the gill- 
covers. In the Labrus auritus these are 
rounded and tipped whh scarlet, while in 
the present species they are broader, longer, 
and uniformly black. 

In addition to these diflferences, it will be 
observed by him who contrasts tie two spe- 
cies, that the one now under consideration, 
has a larger mouth and a wider gape ; and 
that his pectoral fins are broader and rounder; 
his throat and belly are also pale or whitish- 

The Dorsal fin has twenty-one rays, of 
which the ten foremost are spinous. The 
ventrals have five branching rays. The anal 
has thirteen rays, of which the first three are 
spinous. The pectorals have about thirteen, 
and the caudal nineteen, all of which are 
prettilv subdivided. There are five rays to 
the gill membrane. 

With so many, and such obvious marks of 
difference, it can scarcely be supposed that 
this is merely a variety of the L. Auritus. I 
have therefore noted him as a distinct species. 

Sh b ep she ad Ch^to doh— Chcstodon orifor- 
mis, with pale brown skin, crossed by four 
and a half dusky bands, and two dorsal finy, 
with five stiff spines between them. 

Length of the present specimen 13^ 
inches, depth rather more than 7, and thick- 
ness about 2. 

Taken at the East end of Long-Island, 
July 27, 1816. Has more the aspect of a 
sheep's-head than of any other fish. 

Onthe 19th September, 1817, I measured 
an individual that was seventeen inches long, 
eight from back to belly, twelve from dor- 
sal to anal fiu, and seven inches across the 
perpendicular tail. 
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Bfooth modefate, and fitted with thick sett 
of briMhy teeth ; eyes white, with a yellow- 
bh toge ; body coJered with thick adhering 
ieales. . . 

Two donal fins, the fintconslstfaigof nine 
stiff spines lowering into a groove, or the 
ibor tot may be consklered as the fin, and 
the five others as scattered along and rcach- 
imt to the second dorsal. The last of then^ 
or the ninth, b situated at the very root of 
the first ray of the second dorsal fin ; this is 
composed of twenty-three rays, the first six 
orsevOTof which are longer than the rest, 
md project far backward. 

The anal fin istof a width and length cor- 
responding to the second dorsal, and is com- 
posed of Aont eighteen rays. Of these the 
Kt five or sii project further than the rest. 

The caudal fin consists of nineteen rays. 



London ; they are found in various o&er 
waters around New-Tork. It is, beyond «l 
doubt, the Smelt of the European nalnrm- 
lists. There have been no Smelts in octr 
market for several years until now. 

The anal fin is regnlariy distingaished Cor 
possessmg seventeen rays. 

(To be contimud.) 

F&r ihe .American Monthly Magazine. 
Messrs. Editors. 

I send the foUowing list of errors in 
the Nautical Almanack, additional to 
those given in your Magazine for De- 
cember, 1817, with a respectful reijuest 
that you will give them an insertion in a 
future number. They were found in 
Blunt's edition ; and as I am obliged to 



The caudal fin consisis oi mneiwu my 9, oiuiics cuiw", * — . ° — ^ 
b father concave, and sometimes forked. The rely on the poUteness of a gentleman at 
^. .i:.,:.: An la Inn than the lower. anmo fliQtnncA. for examimne the Kn- 



opper division is longer than the lower. 

The pectorals are remarkably smril, being 
not more than IJ inches long; they are 
^ndish and composed of seventeen rays. 
The branchial membrane has three rays. 
The ventrals have each five rays, and are 
fortified by a skUiny scale crossing their base 
horisontaUy, they are accuminated, and are 
2k hiches in length. • 
The lateral line is regularly curved up- 



some distance, for exanumne the En- 
glish edition, I cannot state whether 
same mistakes are in the London copies : 
but since the errors are in a part of the 
Almanack most important to navigators, 
it is of consequence that those m the 
copy of 1818, should be made public in 
season for seamen to make the correc- 
tions; and I therefore forward this list. 



The lateral ime is reguiariy curvcu up- uon», ium m. iaici^^,.- — — . 
ward fa a Une corresponding to the arch of t^thout waiting for an opportunity to ex- 



the back. ^ . ^ r u 

Two large nasal orifices in front oi eacn 
eye, one oblong and burger, the other round 
and smaller. . , ., 

A dusky band, of about an inch wide, 
reaching from the back somewhat obliquely 
backwards through the pectoral fin; another 
band about as broad, reachhig down the 
broad side from the rear of the first dorsal to 
the forepart of the anal ; a third from and 
through the second dorsal, the tail and the 
hhider part of the anal. Between the first 
and second bands, a narrow semi-zone de- 
scending from the first dorsal to the later^ 
line ; a fourth band crosses the extremity of 
the tail. 

IV. Abdominal. 
Salmo.— The length of the largest Smelts I 
have seen in New-York b about seven inches, 
the depth rather more than one, and the 
thickness about half an inch. 

The head and back above the lateral line 
are semi-diaphanous, the mouth is large, 
and armed noth in the jaws and on the 
tongue with numerous and sharp teeth. The 
lower jaw is rather curved upward at its 
chin or tip ; the tail 'is deeply forked, the 
broad side and belly, the whole length are 
of a silvery and uniform bright hue, the 
scales readily fall off, and leave traces of 
lines obliquely decussatfag each other, and 
also marks, apparently of ribs. 

The first dorsal fin rises high and consists 
of eleven rays, the second is placed far 
back and has none, the ventrals are nearly 
[ of the length and consbt of eight 



amine the edition of the Commisdononi 
of Lon^tude. 

In ike MmanackfoT 1814. 
Pagt 21. The distance of Pollux sna 
the Soon, on the 26th day, at EX hours 
is put down 57^ 25' 35". Ft should be 
51*»25'85''. . 

Past 130. The distance a* Moon and 
Sun, on the 15th day, at loidnight, is 
stated to be 460 17' 28". It should be 
440 17/28". J 
Page 141. The distance of Moon and 
Spica trv, on the 28th day, at XTJiours, 
b^ven 72<> 55' 17". It ought to be 73^ 
55' 17". 

Fw 1815. 
Page 23. The distance 01 Moon ana 
a Arietis, on the 19th day, at MJioure. 
is given, 75© 15' 52". It should be 570 
15' 52". 

Pagers. The distance of Moon and 
Sun, on the 30th day, at IX hours, is put 
dow^ 10« 24^7". It should be IIQO 24' 7''. 
It is possible that tiiis omission of mc 
figure t, may be owing to a failure in the 
impression of the type; though in two 
copies before me the appearance is the 
same. ^ , 

Page 44. The distance of Moon ana 
Sun, on the 4th day, at noon, is stated to 
be 390 50' 57". It should be 59^ 50' 57". 

The distance of Moon and 



Page 94. -...^^ — — 

^ Antares, on the 15th day, at IX hoursi 

, , isriveB380 4'7". Itshouldbe30O4'7". 

, before me were examined » vu^ tota 

^16, when the colour of the ^f^,,^* /. 

They^extUik^njifiJivVm. Fag«58. The distance of Moon and 
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Ckinenis on Botts in Sheep. 



Sun, on the 1st day, at XV hours, is 
stated to be 590 39' 31''. It should be 
6S0 39'31". 

Same Page. The distance of Moon 
and PoHux, on the 5th day, at III hours, 
is gi^en 22° 16' 3". It should be 320 
1«' 3". 

Page 59. The distance of Moon and 



Description of the (Estrus ovis, or the 
Botts of Sheep. By James Clements, 
of New-York, Veterinary Surgeon^ 
Messrs. Editors, 

The little information circulating in the 
community, in regard to the variQW) spe- 
cies of Botts, and the importance to agri- 
culturalists of some accurate account and 



Antares, on the 18th day, at VI hours, certain knowledge of them, has induced 



3s put down 770 g' 27". It should be 
7^o 8/ 27//, 

For 1817. 

Page 8. The distance of Moon and 
Antares, on the 9th day, at VI hours, is 
stated to be 51© 16' 17". It should be 
560 16' 17". 

Page 21. The distance of Moon and 
Aldebaran, on the 18th day, at noon, is 
put down 75° 5' 33". It should be 71° 
^ 33". 

Pftge 56. The distance of Moon and a 
Pegasi, on the 5th day, at VI hours, is 
stated to be 63° 30' 59". It should be 
es^ 30' 59". I would not state positively 
that this is an error ; for in the copy that 
I have, a long hair mark near the figure 
of the degrees supposed to be three, 
might have prevented the impression of 
the left half of an 8. It is however so 
manifestly 3, that it was judged best, 
with this qualification, to mention it. 

Page 140. The distance of Moon and 
Sun, on the 1st day, at III hours, is given 
420 43/ 47'/. It should be 920 43' 47". 
For 1818. 

Page 33. The distance of Moon and 
Antares, on the 23d day, at noon, is stat- 
■ ■ " It should be 530 



ed to be 63^ 9' 36 
9' 86". 

Page 34. The distance of Moon and 
Sun, on the 16th day, at XV hours, is 
given 1020 g//. it should be 112^ 
58' 9". 

Page 68. The distance of Moon and 
a Aqiiilffi, on the 16th day, at XXI hours, 
is put down 48° 54' 43." It should be 
5BO 54' 43". 

Page 69. The distance of Moon and 
<r Pegasi, on the 21st day, at XXI hours, 
is given 360 26' 11". It should be 37° 
20' 11". . 

Page 71. The distance of Moon and 
Antares, on the 21 st day, at III hours, 
is given 62° 51' 54". It should be 63° 
51' 54". 

Pc^e 130. The distance of Moon and 
Sun, on the 4th day, at noon, is given 
740 24' 23". It should be 78° 24' 23". 

The quantum of the preceding eirrors 
has been determined, either by interpo- 
lation, or spheric trigonometry. 

EnwARD Hitchcock* 

Deenfiddy (Mobs.) Dee. 1817. 

Vol.. II.— No. IV. 32 



me to take up the subject in a systematic 
manner ; and, through the medium of 
your useful and widely circulating maga- 
zine, offer the result of my investigations 
to the public. An extensive field is here 
opened for inquiry, and one that wi!l 
well repay the labour of exploring it. The 
horse, the ox, the sheep, and the dog, 
are all in a particular manner exposed to 
the attacks of this persecuting insect, and 
a generous humanity as well as an en- 
lightened self-interest, furnish strong in- 
ducements to alleviate the sufferings and 
promote the good condition of animals 
that contribute so'much to men's pleasure, 
comfort, and profit. The species of botts 
which is the subject of the present com- 
munication is the (Estrus ovis, or botts 
of sheep. This insect attacks the nos- 
trils of sheep, and its larvcBy i. e. the 
worms, or caterpillars, which proceed 
from the egg deposited by the insect, in- 
habit those cavities in the face which are 
called by anatomists the maxillary and 
frontal sinuses. These cavities in tiie 
front and cheeks, are of considerable ex- 
tent, affording a great expansion of sur- 
face covered with a white membrane, on 
the secretion of which the larva of the 
(Estrus subsist. The effect produced on 
this delicate membrane by the larva is 
great ; the irritation is often so violent, 
that on examination, there will be dis- 
covered an extensive determination of 
blood. Few animals sneeze oftener than 
sheep, and this is no doubt produced by 
the motion of the larva. The mucus se- 
creted in the above mentioned cavities, 
furnishes the larva with food, of whic^ 
an abundance is seen at all seasons of the 
year ; and the great vascularity of these 
parts, and their general structure, is Well 
adapted to this species of botts. 

Description of the larva. When young, 
the larva are perfectly white and trans- 
parent, except the tentaculars or feelers, 
and the two horny plates, which are 
black. As they advance in age a change 
ensues, and when full grown they are of 
a delicate white colour, flat on the under 
side ; convex above ; with circular bands, 
or segments armed with tentaculars at 
the small end ; the large end truncated^ 
with a marginal rmg, vhich being ogened 
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for the admission of air, In closing, pro- 
duces a snap : this ring has a contractile 
power. On the under side of the larva are 
bands of tough dots, or points, the bet- 
ter to enable them to crawl, and perhaps 
serving tiie purpose also of exciting a de- 
gree oi inflammation, causing a secretion 
of lymph, or pus, for their sustenance. 
The tentaculars are used as fixed points 
to draw the body towards them : these, 
with the bands of tough dots, are best 
seen with the help of a glass. 

I have generally found them in the 
cavities supporting the horns, and in the 
frontal sinuses; yet the membrane lining 
these parts is very little inflamed, when 
the maxillary sinuses are extensively so : 
the probabihty is that they crawl into the 
former after the death of the animal. 
When at maturity, they fall from the nos- 
tril and form the pupa^ and in about six 
©r eight weeks the parent fly bursts its 
prisoi^ The first care of the fly is to 
retreat to some place of security till 
strength is acquirea, and when the female 
has been impregnated, and the eggs suffi- 
ciently matured, she seeks her object 

Dtacriftion of the fly, AnttnruE with 
three articulations, the last globular, with 
a bristle in front, deeply sunk in the 
head ; three globular black dots, placed 
triangularly, on the upper part of the 
head : the mouth a simple aperture with- 
out a trunk : the palpi are two, with two 
articulations, the last of which is rounded, 
sifted in a depression on each side of 
the mouth: the wings are transparent, 
minutely spotted near the base : the tho- 
rax h granulated; having the upper mar- 
^ 6nged with pale red; abdomen white 
and black, thickly set with hair ; legs six 
in number, and slightly tinged with yel- 
low. 

The specific effiects produced by the 
Glstrus ovis on the sheep are at present 
a matter of ispeculative science. That 
sheep are subject to vertigo is well known, 
as also the cause thereof. How far the 
constant irritation excited by the larva of 
(Eatrus ovis may have a tendency to re- 
move tiiat disease, must be left to future 
inquiry. 

The mode pursued by the parent fly, 
in depositing her eggs, I think is not diffi- 
cult to be understood. Men who visit 
the country in the summer season know 
the peculiar manner in which sheep col- 
lect together in sotid masses, with their 
noses pointed to the ground, and how on a 
sudden they take flight to a distant part 
.of the field. The cause of all this in the 
sheep is obviously to escape from th^r 
enemy, C^rus; that I Weve that, in 
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deporting its eegs the insect iniKcts pain 
bypunctunng me pituitary membrane; 
but titillation is excited, the nostrils be- 
come hif^y inflan^^d and sore from the 
constant rubbing of the nose against the 
ground, and when crowded in mass with 
the nose pointed to the earth, pure respi- 
ration, is impeded and foreign matter 
drawn into the nostrils, which greatly 
increases the irritation. Thus in dryj 
hot weather, in the middle of the day, 
sheep seek a retreat in gravel pits, guUies, 
to escape from the fly, and at such 
times observations on this subject are 
best made. There is a degree of wild- 
ness in sheep about to receive the attack, 
violently shaking the head, striking the 
fore feet on the ground, and retreating to 
a distant part of the field. From these 
causes it is almost impossible to come at 
the eggs when deposited, though they 
cannot be numerous, for the greatest 
number of larva that I have ever found 
has not exceeded six, in one subject 
Yours, &tc. 
James Clements. 

To the Editors of the American Monthly 
Magazine. . 
In answer to the inquiry of " Biblio- 
philus," in your last number, respecting 
the " Literary Fairs" attempted to be es- 
tablished in this country by the Booksel- 
lers, in 1802, 1 am able to state the follow- . 
ing facts. 

Some of the principal Booksellers in 
the United States agreed to have an an- 
nual meeting either in New- York or Phi- , 
ladelphia, (on the plan of the Literary 
Fairs at Leipsic in Germany,) to make 
exchanges of publications for the mutual 
benefit of the trade. At first sigHt, a pro- 
ject of this nature appeared so highly ad- 
vantageous, that it recommended itself 
at once to public attention, and for five 
years was persevered in to the manifest 
injury of tiie trade, and the detriment of 
literature. It has long since died a natu- 
ral death, and the particulars of its down- 
fall, with its causes and consequences, 
may be useful as a lesson to prevent fu- 
ture attempts of the same kina. 

The system of exchanging books as it 
is called, and which was practised during 
the continuance of the literary fairs m this 
country to an extent unprecedented either 
before or since, tended to produce, and 
did in fact produce an artificial husiness^ 
which havmg no ca^h consideration as a 
standard of real value, induced the publi- 
cation of more books than could possibly 
be sold in the regular course of trade. 
Every pne put all bis pubUcdtiQqs a^t 



most exorbitant rate, which fixed the 
standard price of books at much too dear 
a rate, (an evil by the bye not yet per- 
fectly en^dicated, though competition in 
rejprmting is beginning to have a beneficial 
«nect,) and at the same time, deluged the 
shelves of the booksellers with a mass of 
miserable trash that is far from being per- 
fectly destroyed yet, and has served to 
degrade and depreciate the bookselling 
business in the United States below that 
scale which it is destined to assume under 
better management. 

Judicious persons soon became dis- 
gusted with this unsound and impolitic 
mode of conducting business^ and gradu- 
ally withheld themselves from the annual 
resort, until it was at length left entirely 
deserted, and all those persons that were 
in any way connected or acquainted with 
these literary transactions, or who have 
«ven felt the evils resulting from them, 
"will be the last ever to seek for a recur- 
rence 9f them. 

The present system of bookselling, 
that of buying and selling for cash, or a 
limited term of credit, is the only secure 
and proper mode of doing business ; by 
checking all attempts at overtratog and 
overstocking the market with a species 
of merchandise, which of all others is 
most liable to accumulate, and become 
dead stock, and to encumber the ware- 
house for many years. 

As the business is now conducted, it is 
believed to be much more serviceable to 
the interests of 6cience and literature 
generally than it has ever been, and is 
known to be much more lucrative to 
those engaged in it. 

While on this subject it may not be 
amiss to suggest that a removal of the 
duty on all books imported would be a 
salutary measure for the country, inas- 
much as it would induce the importa- 
tion of many rare and valuable works, 
"which it will not answer to reprint in 
this country, and also have a tendency, 
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see argumentatirely treated by some of 
your correspondents. The constitutional 
right of Con^ss to make appropriations 
for internal unprovements, tne proposi- 
tion to recognise and regulate expatria- 
tion, the best means of preventing fraudb 
on the revenue, the expediency or ineime- 
diency of encouraging domestic manufac- 
tures, the proper course for this country 
to pursue towards the South American 
patriots, &c. kc. are topics which open 
an interesting field of speculation, and in 
regard to which much information is yet 
to be elicited. A hint of your disposition 
to receive communications on subjects of 
this nature would doubtless call them 
forth. 

Yours, 

Amicus. 



Our correspondent has done us jus- 
tice in supposing that we did not intend 
by our interdiction of party contro- 
versy to reject dispassionate essays on 
subjects of general policy — but we know 
not how far it might be prudent to invite 
them. We are ready to receive communis 
cations on any theme, and will insert such 
as we shall approve. Trash, from what- 
ever quarter it may come, we shall disre- 
gard — but it is our earnest desire to excite 
talent and to reward its exertions in our 
behalf, as far as our ability extends. That 
ability will increase with the circulation 
of our work — ^which valuable contribiH 
butions will eminently tend to promote* 
In regard to the expression of our own 
opinion on public affairs, which our 
correspondent politely requests, much 
weight would not be attached to it — and 
if there were, we should not consider it 
fair to convert to any political purpose 
the influence we had acquired by the 
diffusion of a work professedly literary. 
We speak, it is true, rather in reference to 
a future, than to the present state of poli- 
tics in our country — ^fop though there are 



many points on which the public mind is 
without superseding the re-publication of unsettled, there are few on which it is ab- 
popular works, to reduce the price of solutely divided ; and at this moment 



lx>oks to its proper level. 

BiBLIOPOLA. 

Messrs. Editors, 

Though you have judiciously disclaim- 
ed all concern with local and party poli- 
tics, you do not I presume mean to ex- 
clude from your pages the temperate dis- 
cussion of important questions of national 
policy. There are many subjects at this 
moment under the consideration of Con- 
gress, on which I should be glad to hare 
your opinion, and which I should like 



scarcely the semblance of an organized 
party exists. 

All, for example, agree that it is^ desira- 
ble that C ongress should possess the power 
of making appropriations for internal im- 
provements — ^we are among those who 
think that it already belongs to them. 
AH feel a disposition to encourage domes- 
tic manufactures — ^we would not carry 
that encouragement to the length of des- 
troying foreign competition. All concur 
in wishing the emancipation of tii e Sj^^ - 
niBhpw)vint5es;^but there it a4M ■ 
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ny whether it would be expedient or 
proper for this country to take a part in 
the contest The sympathies of our 
countrymen yearn towaras the patriots. 



-To the generous eye, 



Distress is virtue ; and though self-betray 'd, 
A people strugffling with their fate must rouse 
The hero's throb. 

Our government has already, in our ap- 
prehension, adopted the wisest course m 
respect to Uiem. It has despatched com- 
missioners to ascertain, by their own ob- 
servation, the actual condition of those 
provinces, to learn the views, and to esti- 
mate the capabilities of the people. From 
their report we shall be enahled to decide 
discreetly on ulterior measures. 

Messes. Editors, 

It is now that season of the year when 
the industrious and frugal are usually call- 
ed upon to provide for the idle and pro- 
fuse. The subject of public charities has 
undei^one considerable discussion of late, 
and their pernicious effect is generally 
admitted. Still hiunanity will not suffer 
lis to see our fellow-creatures in misery 
without endeavouring to alleviate their 
distress ; and the abolition of eleemosy- 
nary institutions would have only the ef- 
fect of turning the needy and importu- 
jiate upon the benevolent and credulous. 
If it is impossible to inspire the labouring 
poor with any forethought, when their 
earnings exceed their indispensible ex- 
penses, it may perhaps be practicable to 
tes^ch them some lessons of economy 
when their means fadl to supply their or- 
dinary necessities. The consumption of 
food in this country among every class of 
the community is unnecessarily great I 
liclieve that a greater quantity of food is 
necessarj' here than in Europe to support 
animal life, from the more stimulating 
qualities of our atmosphere ; but the culi- 
nary art is so little understood and prac- 
tised amongst us, that a large proportion 
of the niitriment that is nominally con- 
sumed, is absolutely wasted. No- 
thing for instance can be more wasteful 
than the common way of boiling meat 
and vegetables,and throwing away the pot- 
liquor which is saturated with the most 
savoury and nutritious juices of both. 
The addition of peas or beans to this li- 
quor, boiled down to a proper consistency, 
would render it excellent soup. Again, 
plain boiling of carrots, parsnips, turnips, 
•cabbages, &,c. &c. is not only wasteful, but 
it IS injurious to the flavour of the food ; 
every one of these vegetables is much 
^leasanter and much more nourishing 



when fried or stewed with tJie meat Po- 
tatoes should either be roasted or fried, 
or boiled very dry. These remarks are 
worthy the attention of the rich as weH 
as the poor. There is hardly an eating* 
house in this city, where there is a suffir 
cient variety of vegetables, or where the 
vegetables used are skilfully cooked and 
judiciously assorted. If you hear persons 
finding fault with their fare at boarding- 
houses and ordinaries, you do not hear 
them complain of a want of meats, fisl^ 
and poultry ; of these there is generally a 
surfeit — ^it is the want of vegetables, of 
puddings, and pastry, that is universally 
complained of. I know very few tables 
which I frequent that would not be very 
much improved by retrenching some 
dish of ammal food in favour of an equiva- 
lent in vegetables. 

Among the evils which the poor have 
to contend with, is the enormous reti^ 
profits which they have to pay on the 
articles which they buy from day to day. 
It costs one who lives from hand to mouth 
twice as much for his living as it dbes one 
who is able to lay in supplies for the 
week at once. A man who buys pota- 
toes by the half peck, pays a dollar for a 
bushel, whilst he who buys by the 
bushel can get them for half the money. 
In fact the extortions practiced in the 
markets in this city are outrageous. The 
corporation ought to compel the venders 
of all meats to sell by the pmrnd, and to 
prohibit the charging of a higher price on 
smaller quantities of vegetables ; a half 
peck should be had at the raie of the 
price by the bushel. The assize of bread 
IS regulated upon this principle. Another 
tiling, the grand jurors should visit the 
markets continually, and present all of- 
fenders. Forestalling should be put a 
stop to, and fraud effectually restrained. 
When such measures shall be carried mto 
effect, a reduction of at least one'thu-d of 
the price of every article exposed for sale 
in our market will be experienced. It is 
really woilh while to mquire why one 
should be compelled to pay 18 or 20 
cents per pound for beef at the Fly-mar- 
ket, New- York, when the same pieces 
and of equal quality can be bought in 
Fanueil-Hall-market, Boston, for 10 or 
12 cents per pound ; as I am assured by 
indubitable authority is the fact 

If any of these desultory hints shall 
awaken attention to the subjects to which 
they relate, I shall be encouraged hereaf- 
ter to offer further suggestions for the 
public good. 

Vigil. 

NhjthYork^ Jan, 5, 1818. 
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Conformably to my promise I have in- 
closed to you an extract from Gen. Bur- 
goyne's * State of the Expedition to 
Oanada,' as exhibited by him, in his de- 
fence before a committee of the House 
of Commons. He had been reproached 
- -with a want of cordiality towards Gen. 
Fraser. He feelmgly adverts to this im- 
putation. 

The defence of military conduct is an in- 
teresting point of professional honour; but 
<to vindicate the heart, b a duty to God, and 
to society at large. 

" Few conjunctures in the campaign I 
Bave been describing, few perhaps upon mili- 
tary record, can be found so distinguished by 
exigencies, or productive of such critical and 
anxious calls upon public character and pri- 
vate affection as that which now took place. 

In the first place, the position of the ar- 
my was untenable, and yet an immediate re- 
treat was impossible ; not ooly from the fa- 
tigue of the troops, but from the necessity of 
delivering fresh ammunition and provisions. 

** The losses in the action were uncom- 
monly severe. Sir Francis Clarke, my aid- 
de-camp, had originally recommended him- 
self to my attention by his talents and dili- 
gence ; as service and intimacy opened his 
character more, he became endeared to me 
l>y every quality that can create esteem. I 
lost in him an useful assistant, an amiable 
companion, an attached friend : the state 
. was deprived by his death of one of the fair- 
est promises of an able general. 

« The fate of Colonel Ackland, taken 
prisoner, and then supposed to be mortally 
wounded, was a second source of anxiety — 
General Frascr was expiring. 

** In the course of the action a shot had 
passed through my hat, and another bad torn 
my waistcoat. I should be sorry to be 
thought insensible to the protecting hand of 
Providence ; but I evermore particularly 
considered (and I hope not superstitiously) 
a soldier's hair-breadtn escapes as incentives 
to duty, a marked renewal of the trust of Be- 
ing, for the purposes of a public station ; and 
under that reflection to lose our fortitude, by 

fiving way to our affections ; to be divested 
y any possible self-emotion from meeting a 
present exigency with our best faculties were 
at once dishonour and impiety. 

•* Having therefore put aside for a time my 
private sensations, it has been shown that I 
^ffiected an entire change in the position of 
the army before day-light. Early in the 
jnorning of the 8th General Fraser breathed 
hb last ; and with the kindest expressions of 
his affection, his last request was brought me, 
that be might be carried without parade by 
the soldiers of his corps to the great redoubt, 
and buried there. The whole day oif the 8th 
of October was correspondent to this inaus- 
flkms Itoginntng. The hours werre mea- 



sured by fa succession of immediate cares, m* 
creasing doubts, and melancfioly objecU. 
The enemy were formed in two lines. Evety 
part of their disposition, as well as the re- 
peated attacks tipon Lord Balcarras's corps* 
and the cannonade from the plain, kept ue 
troops in momentary expectation of a gene- 
ral action. During this suspense wounded 
officers, some upon crutches, and others evea 
carried upon hand-barrows by their servants, 
were occasionally ascending the hill from 
the hospital tents to take their share in the 
action, or follow the march of the army. 
The generals were employed in exhorting the 
troops. 

" About sun-set the corpse of Gen. Fraser 
was brought up the hill, attended only by the 
officers who had lived in his family. To arr 
rive at the redoubt it passed within view of 
the greatest part, of both armies. General 
Phillips, General Reidesel, and myself, who 
were standing together, were struck with the 
humility of the procession : They who were 
ignorant that privacy had been requested 
might construe it neglect. We could neither 
endure that reflection, nor indeed restrain our 
natural propensity to pay our last attention 
to his remains. The circumstances that ensu- 
ed cannot be better described than they have 
been by diflferent witnesses. The incessant 
cannonade during the solemnity ; the steady 
attitude and unaltered voice with which the 
chaplain officiated, though frequently cover- 
ed with dust, which the shot threw upon all 
sides of him ; the mute but expressive mix- 
ture of sensibility and indignation upon every 
countenance ; tbe^e objects will remain to 
the last of life upon the mind of every man 
who was present. The growing duskiness 
added to the scenery, and the whole marked 
a character of that juncture that would make 
one of the finest subjects for the pencil of a 
master that the field ever exhibited. To the 
canvass, and to the faithful page of a more 
important historian, gallant friend! I con- 
sign thy memory. "There may thy talents, 
thy manly virtues, their progress and their 
period find due distinction ; and long may 
they survive ; — long after the frail record qf 
my pen shall be forgotten." 

I believe no painter has yet exercised 
his pencil in an attempt to fulfil the 
amiable wish so ardently expressed. 
.It is never to be forgotten that, the 
American army was utterly ignorant that 
the assemblage at the redoubt was en- 
gaged in the mournful office of perform- 
ing the last sad duties to the dead ; and 
to suppose for a moment that they would 
not, with a knowledge of the truth, have 
intermitted their hostilities out of respect 
to this act of piety to a gallant foe, implies 
an ignorance of the geijerous character of 
our countrymen, and is a suspicion un- 
worthy of a noble mind. 

HiSTORICUS. 
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Art. 2. The Bridal of Vaumond ; A Metrical Romance, ^etv-Yartj Jttmts 
Eastbum Co. 18mo. pp. 186. 

HOWEVER severe be the sarcasms Of other American poets much m%he 
of foreigners respecting the Ameri- be said; but, in most instances, appro- 
can Muse, they must acknowledge, if not bation and censure would be eqiiallj 
our success, at least our noble daring, short-lived as the works on which they 
The French Abbe sneeringly asks, where should be bestowed. Nothing absolutely 
Is an Epic from an American pen ? The great in poetry has yet appeared, nothing 
lesponseof Mr. Jefferson, so long ago as on which a jWtaou^ lover of American 
1781, was altogether sufficient— Let the poesy can lajr the foundation stones for 
American republic reach the age of that lasting admiration, though there cer- 
of Home before Virgil appeared, and if tainly are many short poetic perfor- 
then the Eneid is not equalled or sur- mances^ produced by Americans, not 
passed by some American son of song, surpassed in merit by such as in England 
the inquiry may be made without injus- have been stamped with that deep and 
tice. permanent approbation which secures 

*' The Conquest of Canaan," by Dr. their constant celebrity. 
Dwight, was published about thirty years The rage for eight, ten, a dozen, and 
since. It has, we believe, never been re- twenty legged verses, violent as it may 
published. Its readers were very few now be, cannot long continue. It is like 
when it first saw the light, and among that for the pretended Pindarics of the 
the literati of the present day it is little seventeenth century. It suddenly be- 
rcad. If, however, an able and candid came the fashion, had its day, and like 
critic sliould closely scan the merits of the fashion for ear curls and long queues, 
" The Henriad" and " The Conquest of passed, to be remembered only for its 
Canaan," the vast superiority of the antique oddity. 

former would not be easily discovered. Jupiter, Mars, Venus, and every god 
De mortuis nil : of the Columbiad we and every goddess of old were formeriy 
shall say nothing, — requiescat in pace. sleeping or capering in almost every 
The " M*Fingal" of Trumbull is in- verse, without the least regard, on the 
ferior only to Hudihras. Here and in part of the pOet, to their convenience. 
England it has passed through many edi- Of late their places are supplied by Mar- 
tions, but since Scott, Byron, Moore, mions, Rokebys, Brides of Abydos, 
2itc. have turned the whole literary giaours, ghosts, apparitions, devils, saint^ 
worid crosses, crescents,, magic, witchery, spirit- 

cc Up- ualism, infernalism, hobgoblinism, and 
Side down, and got ihemscl^es a-iop," bug-a-booism. 

Some twenty years ago eveiy belles- 
Dryden, Pope, Goldsmith, Cowper, lettres blockhead was thrown into ec- 
Butler, Trumbull, Wolcott,&c. are ahnost stacies by the puling strains of Laura, 
forgotten ; and Spenser and Shakspearc Maria, and Anna Matilda. Gilford pub- 
are quite excluded from ' the ladies' lished his Baviad and Majviad ; and the 
brary, and occupy but a secondary rank whole Delia Cruscan school expired in a 
in that of * the gentlemen.' syncope. 

There are many fine passages in the Would that some satirist, with more. 
Works of Humphreys which have dignity and severity than are possessed 
been undeservedly depreciated and ne- by the younger Colman, and gilted with 
glected. all his humour, would, by merited ri^r 

The works of R. T; Paine, Jun. have cule, annihilate the too prevalent hyste- 
not been much read since his death. A rical admiration of modern poetry.— 
more vigorous and expansive soul of By modem poetry we mean not all the 
poetry was never possessed by an Ame- poetry of modern timed, but that fii- 
rican — but his taste was bewjlldered. He shionable class of fictions which appears 
frequently mistook glass for diamond, to have been the inspiration of a Un&^ 
but with all his faults his beauties are amse, and from which nature, truths 
brilliant and abundant. Most of his ^ling, and reason are excluded by ex- 
poeins were >vritten when young, and travagance, falsehood, sentirqentalism, 
the ill-fated poet never assumed suf- and incomprfehensibility. 
ficient resolution to execute the duties of 1^'^e could calculate an eclipse of tht 
acijljr in the correction of his own la- sun lo happen a century hence with leas 

labour than would be necessary ftyfy to 
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comprehend th« fkble of * The Bridal of 
V^umond.' TJiia obscurity appears to 
be considered a beauty by the author. It 
is certainly intentional, A second most 
attentive perusal still leaves us in mys- 
tery. Pleasure, not labour, is the object 
of poetry ; but to understand this story, 
. or indeed the meaning of a smde pace, 
requires a painful effort ; and the reader 
after all his fatigueing endeavours is still 
*Vmidnly ignorant" 

Passages like the following abound in 
the work, baffling scrutiny and defyine 
analysis. Page ui. * 

Listen, g;entles, while I tell 
Of the bridal rites of Isabel. 

The drug that darker powers infuse 
Into (hat fountain's purer hues, 
That trembling in itscmtal vase, 
Id bright, yet modest loveliness, 
Shone erst, a darker tinge reveals, 
Nor yet the quickening life congeals. 
And O ! with ^11 of life or love, 
Thy maiden virtue still must move ! 
Can magic sever the spirit whole, 
Or part the individual soul ? 
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Or part the individual soul ? 

A lovely treacherous bower beheld, 

With gilded scales, a serpent lurk, 
While hvid infamy conceal'd, 

Rejoic'd prophetic of her work. 
Me hath not wound her in his coil. 

The rose may still its fragi-ance shed ; 
Crime hath not scar'd the cheerful soil, 

And the lily need Ineeds] not hang itt 
head. 

To convert the above into intelligible 
prose were a far more laborious task 
than to square the circle or discover per- 
petual motion. Were there but one or 
two such passages of unequivocal non- 
sense we should be less offended ; but a 
great, if not the greater part of the vo- 
lume, is of similar obscurity. 

Of the metre what shall we say, or 
how describe it ? It is of all sorts, from 
lines of three syllables to those of a 
dozen or fifteen; changing, notJn con- 
formity with the scenes or subjects, but 
^together at random. The poem opens 

" Spirits rouse ! another task 

Our king commands, 
A boon the destin'd hath to aslc, 
He claims it at our hands. 
Weave the charm and light the flame, 
For ^m who doth our covenant claim ! 
He hath giv'n the whole 
To mountain powers^ 
Body and soul 
He is cur's. 

J* Light the flame, pronounce the charm ; 
Btood of widow'd dove yet warm, 
JLoncly blood of widow'd dove, 
i U'his acouoid the heart «haH move," &c. 
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Another specimen of the metre, we 
extract from page 136. 
" God speed thee, friend, the knight cxclaim*<l, 
1 o a merry lay is thy story fraim'd, 
Yet 'tis a woeful tale 
Sir knight, he said, thy courtly car, 
Well, at my untaught lay may sneer,— 

I sing of my own bale. 
Of a lost, vile, abandon 'd one^ 
God rest him yet— he was mv son. 
But thine armour is soil'd, and broken, and tooK 
Thy face with vigil and toil is worn." &€. &c. 

We are aware that the author has au- 
thority, at present high, for what he 
justly calls his "idly measured prose,** 
but most confident we are that the school 
of which he has become a pupii has al- 
ready passed its meridian, and is rapidly 
" hastening to its decline." 

This hop-skip-and-jump jumble of syl- 
lables, with rhymes when and where con- 
venient, or with no rhymes, if it be 
poetry, will make any man a poet, and a 
little industry will soon produce a vo- 
lume. Nothing is required but a wrist 
not liable to weariness from constaiit 
exercise, and thirty or forty pages per 
dienkmay easily be manufactured. Let 
us try the strength of our wrist in . this 
new way of making easy verse — 

IT verse it can be called that verse seems noae, 
IJistmguishable in member, joint or limb. 

No matter what the subject or object, 
or sentiments ; at these we will guess at 
the conclusion, and frame a title— if ap- 
propriate, well, if not— better ; fbr mys- 
tery is the soul of merit in many modern 
factories of metre. 

Stanza T. 

Jack Conner was a very merry lad. 
His heart was light, his" feelings were glad. 
For care be not a jot did care, oh ; 
But gently wheel'd his light wheelbarrow 
—He wheel'd the^dirt from oflT yonder hil'l : 
(Which, jf he did not wheel might be tliie 
stijl j) 

The dirt that's doomed the vallev to fill. 
And thus the higli and low shall meet : 
And far more convenient shall be the jttreet • 
n-u ,.^?^^^^^"o™o»•e shall tug up hiir. ' 
The hi isgone ! h la wheeled a// away— 
There II be no more hill tUl the iudgmeni day,. 
(—Of longer date the bard will not say—) ^ 
^ Jack Conner riirf the valley fill. 
r»ow carts up hill no more through the nits shall 
rub. 

The ruts that reach quite up to the hub— 
The valley's fiU'd, and made a plain. 
And never a valley will it be again : 
For, when high and low oieet, 
Then all level is the street : 
And the steeds trot forward without a strain, 
The coal black steeds with dizzy-whizzy man»» 
Jior know of up-hill tug the pain, 
Js^or of holdiiig back, lest they ^lunble down 
amain, 
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Fram mora to ni riit Jack labours away, 
For he is paid a dollar a day. 
—So Jack addsdail^ to his store, 
(For his wife her living^ earns — ^if not more ; 
And his children are small ; and he has but 
two; 

Hence their expense well not take into 
• ) 



•Stanza 11. 
( Somewhere here abouts.) 
TUe time will come when Conner's store, 
If he adds to it daily more and more, 
And pats it to interest at twenty per cent. 
Will nim enable a coach to buy, 
In which to ride with splendour high ; 
Till what with one wheel he did earn, 
Shall into four gay coach wheels turn, 
And as 'twas earned shall all be spent. 

Thus as of eld, Umll ever be, 
— ^The wheel is turning steadily ; 
The spoke, now down, 

Shall upward fly ; 
The spoke, now up, 

j9Z/bvand by, 
Througn the ruts shall bie 

Till the rim is broke — 
(—Thus life is a joke !— ) 
. Aim) the spokes and the bubs are roiicn ; 
And the barrow and coach and Jack Conner 

shall be all forgotten. ^ 

So much for this exquisite specimen of 
modern minstrelsy. 

We do not object to the use of other 
metre than the pure iambic : indeed in 
die best models of the hexameter but 
few of the verses are composed wholly 
of iambuses. Open any where Paradise 
Lost, or Pope's translation of the Iliad, 
and it will probably be seen that not one 
verse in ten is composed altogether of 
feet of this description. The license to 
use the spondee, the iambus, the trochee, 
and the pyrrhic, affords every variation 
necessary. The trochee for me third or 
fburth foot is often used with great 
beauty. 

Hail, holy Light, offepring of heav'n first 

born- 
Re ^ake, and to confirm his words, out flew 
millions of flaming swords, dt'cmn /rem the 

thifi[hs 

Of mignty cherubim—* 

But, the verse of the work we are now 
considering, like much of that of Byron, 
Scott, Moore, Southey, and others, not 
qnly frequently and abruptly changes the 
niunber of syllables, from three to twelve, 
but the feet are changed in a coi 
or even in a verse of four syllables. 

He said and down his gauntlet flung ; 
The baron's sword from Us sheath hath qHrtmg. 
Fii^ly his haughty lip was curl'd 
ihe grasped the cross, so rude, 
Marth the sign he hurrd> 
I on the wood. 



If the introduction of the anapsBSt in 
the instances above recited does not in- 
jure *the harmony, our ears must cer- 
tainly be very incorrect. Moore, in his 
Lalla Rookh, anticipates the cenBure that 
may be passed on «milar irregularities^ 
and makes his critical grand chamberlaiD 
condemn them as not agreeing with the 
measure of his fingers. Moore's pre- 
tended supposition, however, that the 
tasteless ana fastidious only will coociemn 
them, will not remove well-founded ob-> 
jections. 

We are confident that this fiashion of 
mingling all sorts of feet, and every kiiKf 
of measure in one poem, will soon pass 
away. It has not its foundation on those 
principles which are essential. To give a 
correct definition of poetry is difficult ; 
but that harmony is necessary, is b^ all 
allowed. We contend that this indiscri- 
minate use of feet of any kind is incon- 
sistent with that harmony which is es- 
sential. 

The principles of English verse arc 
very different from those of the Latin and 
Greek. We know nothing of long and 
short syllables by position. Though in the 
hexameter of both of those lanniages 
the four prior feet might b6 either ^ictyis 
or spondees, the reader would immem- 
ately distinguish the one from the 
other, by the position, or by authority, 
so called ; i. e. universally known accent 
Not so in English ; for the reader vcfy 
frequently is obliged to look through a 
line the second time before he can give 
every syllable its proper accent 

I went on foot to see my friend 

In Boston some time ago ; 
Much doubting whether at my journey s eody 

I should behold him, or no : 
And being taken very sick. 

My friend I uever did see ; 
For my disease did operate so quick, 

I died all suddenly. 

The above to the eye has very much 
the appearance of poetry ; and certainly 
the rhymes are faultless, but where is the 
harmony ? Yet these lines are not more 
deficient in this respect than are very 
many of the Bridal of Vamnond, as 
well as of some late English publications 
' called poems ; but which are only prose 
in rhyme. 

In Ms preface the author says the 
poem was rapidly written in that lax 
measure which m'^htier bards have ^ 
adopted ; and which is, therefore a suffi- 
cient vindication of the present humbfe 
performance." The errors even of the 
mighty are not to be imitated, but we 
know of no bards that can justly be called 
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''aiglity, who have written m this man 
ner. 

After the Preface and Dedication to 
W A s H iNGTQN Irving, Esq. comes an " In- 
troductory Epistle to Esq." in 
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wtuch are some hnes qmte applicable to 
the effect produced by a perusal of this 
^ork. 



Thefirst scene, entifled " The Charm." 
opens, as before quoted, with the rhymea 
of certam witches, spirits, or demons, 
(whether male or female docs not 
pear) belonging to, or in, or about Ebuu 



•m what appears afterwards we pre- 
sume these spirits are preparing a charm 
to operate on a certain lady, Sight ba- 
bella, so that she may yield to a certain 
knight ycleped Faumond, the deH^ 
one, and be undone. The charm has for 
ite mpedients, " blood of widowed 
. r ^<>^«»„-"rope from strangled mnr- 

Next to the Introductory Epistle is the "-and "marrow dramed fpom 

Proem," describing Sicily, in which the starving child." 
-scenery of the poem is laid. — 



The spell-bound miAd, in wakiugr slumbers, 
^.^^^""^^ lethargic numbera. 

—-Whilst thou, my friend, all listless lolling, 
* eel 8t bland oblwion round thee rollins^ 
TiU thou art stretch'd beneath her wand. 



Know ye the land where nature wantons wild. 
Where terror wars with beauty for the sway— 
Jhe boast of art, and all earth's ghry swWd 
By fate and haxoc, since her natal day. 

That is-^know ye the land which is the 
boast of art, and the boast of all the 



»W the charm and light the flame. 
J? or him that dolh our covenant claim. 

This covenant as we conjectare from 
what subsequently appears, is one be- 
tween the knight and the spirits, in 
which the knight s^Us hunself to the 
devil, body and soul," on condition of 



Wh«^leamstheponia«lin„i^;^, trembling An^me^^^^^^ 

The red .Jross oft dotk knighthoods fall p„>claim. Who'ieuhtt^^ ' 



The description of Sicily would equally 
apply to Italy ; and no name is mention- 
ed by which to distinguish them. This 
fondness for obscuri^ pervades every 
page. In the last stanza of the proem 
we are informed tliat, on the ascent of a 
Tolcanic mountain, (Etna of course,) 

««r««/V each bound, 
rill his for eyes m weary slumbers close— 
Vet still the mountain's roar re-echo'd round, 
auu fleeunff visions wake in his repose : 

And there thif -« - » 

rose. 



T.oiujio vvaikc 111 nis repose : 
this wilder'd dream, yet aU connected 



That this truly wildered dream is all 
connected in the author's mind, may be 
!lrjKi ""^"^ difficult, if not im- 

pobsiWc, for the reader to discover all of 
the connexion. If it can be discovered, 
tT^^ ^^^l fatiguing atten- 

toon, not less than that required -or^e 
the most intricate lemma of Enfield's 
JNatural Philosophy ; or the most ab- 
struse problem in Euclid. We will, 
nowerer, make another exertion in the 
third perusal. 

The poem is divided into three parts; 
thefirst part containing thirty-four pages : 
ttie second ten; the third seventy-two! 
rhe first part contains four scenes, so 
caJled ; the second, one ; the third, seven. 
The motives for such diviaon we do not 



Some conversation arises in (heir 
"fryjrfing- room" between the knidit 
and the spirits. He says— • 

For nature stamp'd me at my biith.* 
The foulest blot on this proud earlbl 

A base deformity- 
While thwe who tavc roe to the light 
1-oath d the foul object of their sight, ttc. 

But the witches had given hun "honour 
wealth, and love yet he had made a had 
bargain, as his triumph would soon W 
past, when he would have 

Hell here, and heU beyond grave- - 

He, however, maen^j»^o**sly resolres 
to make the most of time and pow- 
ers, and demandS'^^ charm for his pur-» 
posoa. 

The shool^ flame its dying rays 
Now s(*dterd high with bickaingblaxef 
And di^trkly show'd iu lurid beam 
Below a foul and troubled stream : 
The charm did an evil spirit take. 
And dipp'd it thrice in the cursed LAKE,. 
Then gave it to the knight. 

We can readily conceive the manner 
in which the charm was dipt ; the blood 
of the dove, and marrow of the child| 



perceive. 
Vol. ii.^No. IT. 



* For nature stole me at my birth. 
And cast me helpless on the wild. 
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being rubbed upon the rope of the hiur- 
derer, nothing would be easier than to 
dip the whole thrice or a thousand times 
into the stream lake. With the charm 
was given the following : 

Spirit's Memento. 

Thou«halt not bow to altar low, 
Nor book nor saint shall hear thy vow ; 

Remember ! 
In holy rite if thou dost unite, 
Thou may'st no more partake the light, 

Remember! 
Hear destin'd one ! thy doom is ctoiw, 
When thou hreathest prayer to the Holy Unc, 

Remember! 

Thus endeth the first scene. The se- 
cond has the tiUe of " The Vision," and 
t>peBS thus : 

Tis night, and the bell hath told one ; 
There is rest in the cot of the swam 

Whose rare with his labour is done ; 
It is still, save the murmuring main, 
That is rippling beneath the pile ; 

There is rest on the earth and the face of the 
deep, 

Bat the eye of Isabel knew no sleep. 

There is rest in the cottage of the 
swain, whose care is done with his labour : 
this ought to have been before one 
o'clock. All is at rest excepting the 
murmuring rippling ocean: still, there 
is rest on « the face of the deep." Isabel 
cannot sleep, though 

The thoughts of her heart were as pure as the 
day^ 

That in the courts of heav'n doth play. 
Buther pilk)w, that caught from her burning 
Ww, 

The mad'ning fire and theragmg glow, 
To her aching head could yield no calm. 

The insVaoices of tautology are with- 
out number, the mad'mngjire and the 
raging glow. She leaves her couch — 
<K« csr^^iuux^ss deep was near her, but 
«he had too rtMn^h resolution, or religion, 
to drown herseh. 

No, she could kiss the .»hast'ning rod, 
And live and die— the Sp%us£ of God. 

What means this expression, border- 
ing on blasphemy ? 

While thus she simg the sea-nvmphs 
Who lurk'd to crasp their lovely spoil, 
Ceas'd for a while their gnileful strain, 
Hid in the coral caves of the main. 

Nothing, however, was previously said 
©f her singing;, nor otlheir singing. The 
poet here addresses a hymn to the Al- 
mighty, be^nning with— 



God of tiring nature) n»w 
Round her couch thy presence ikrm^ 
Helpless at thy throne we bow, 
Shield us. Father. 

Now the day hath wcai'd in sleepy &c. 

After which Isabel has a vision. 

Still as she gaz'd, no bmtnds the scene disdos'd, 
Below ail bnght the studded waves repos'd ; 
But shadowy forms all indistinctly rise, 
Fantastic figures floating in her eyes ; 
Where curtained mists upon the distance flit. 
Veiling the line where heav'n and ocean raeet. 

Here she sees a new world of glories,-- 
fields of emerald, domes of gold, 
streams passing over diamond beds, 
stalwaH chiefs and gorgeous dames. 
Here she doubts whether all she se^ is 
«• shadouy nothing," or heaven bar "faer 
mists unrolled" that she might read the 
awful scroll of the future. She, how- 
ever sees, or think she sees, a damsel 
pursued by two chieftains. 

The form of one was darkly, dimly seen, 
In shades enveloped, oft obscur'd was he— 
He folk)w'd still— but mov'd in mystery. 

Well ; an aged man stops the damsel, 
and brings her to the sable knight, against 
her will ; she soon after becomes kind; 
is led to the altar, and— probably was not 
married; for night, thunder and light- 
ning dispersed the phantoms, and Isabel, 

With holy prayV to heav'n assured, 
Then sought her couch, from bale securd. 

The poet then indulges in one or two 
pages of sentiment ; but, as we cannot 
understand it, we will not " meddle nor 
make :" — and so ends the second scene. 

The third is denominated " The Tour- 
nament," and breaks upon the reader as 
folio weth: 

It was the morn of a summer's day, 

And brightly [not diml v] did its radianee play. 

On armour burnished /oir; [not foul.) - 
The breeze that blithely swept the gTove> 
A nodding field of plumes did move 

All stately waving there. ^ 
But the beam that nrVl the wamor"!? heart, 
* »«ni his lady's lovely eye did dart ; 
And giory»s wing hath fan'd his plume, 
As he rushes to fame oTCr-^ioarriors doom, 

* Fired'—* hath fanned'—* rushes,'— This 
abrupt change of the tense is very impro- 
per. What is meant by the doom of the 
warrior who is not famous ? . The pride 
of Sicily [the place of the scenery, here 
first mentioned] now engage in mimic 
battle. A band of lovely ladies are- 
throned in front : 
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Above the rest fair Margfaret sal 
Conspicuous in her throne of state. 
—Fair Isabel her honour'd place 

Held by that lady's side : 
Her eyes dark glance, that minstrels prais'd, 
To view the lists she scarcely rais'd, 
Thev may not meet the glare where blaz'd 

The sun's reflected tide. 

She was all the time thinking of one 
Lodowick, whom she admired, and who 
is the rival of Vaumond. In the Colum- 
biad, the warrior's sword, frequently — 
gives back the day, or the sun ; but even 
that man of uncouth whhns, Mr. Bar- 
low, we believe, never made, a tide of 
the sun. Vaumond appears. 

With golden armour gUtt'ring slurni^ 
Sable the plume that shades a brow 
Where pride and scornful daring throw, 
A dark and — sombre cloud. 

Not only dark, but— somewhat dark ; 
Thro* cUl the world is now our language 

spoke, 
And— }»orf of Flanders. 

Well ; Margaret lifts her truncheon, and 
the battle commences pell-mell " all ter- 
ribly," and, as our bard saith, "all disor- 
derly 

The whili5 the field was lost and won, 
And the trumpet ever and anon 
Its voice sent cheerily. 

In the midst of the engagement our 
poet thus lamentably soliloquiseth. 

Ah ! why attempt the bootless reed I 
Why seek the rhymer's sacred fneed, 
In days when chivalry lias fled, 
Her soul, her fire, her bards are dead ! 
In climes, remote from classic seas, 
Where vainly on the hollow breeze, 

Echoes the fainter lay ; 
Where men are dull to poet's dream, 
Or list perverse to every theme. 

Save that [what] their sons essay ! 

Our author, after thus lamenting the 
want of bards arid readers, informs us 
that the tournament continued " a sum- 
mer's morn," till every man was un- 
horsed excepting Vaumond and Lodo- 
wick, each of whom was anxious to 
show his prowess before Isabel. 

Thrice did thejr to the shock advance, 
Thrice Lodowick's unharming lance, 
In the stem conflict fail'd! 

No courage could save " conquest^s 
Guerdon valour's gage : he falls^" and 
Margaret bestows the " well-earned 
meed," a cross of gold, which the Baron 
takes unwillingly. Lodowick and Isa- 
bel seem rather dumpish : and so endeth 
the third scene. 

The fourth scene, called « The Page," 
is thus introduced : 



of Vaummi" 2S4 

Alone, at eve's approaching tide, 
Where Loro's silver waters glide^ 
To mingle with the deep blue main, 
Young Lodowick his way hath ta*en ; 
Dark shades were flitting o'er his brain^ 
And wounded pride and recent smart 
Were burrowing in his inmost heart. 
Nor yet discomfiture alone. 
Hath rear'd revenge's midnight throne i 
For Ij^nx-eyed jealousy had shot 
Into his soul a nlasting thought ; 
A fiend — who lifts with mocksy and mows. 
The^/m that heav'n indulgent Uirows 
O'er mortal sight, and gives to view 
What wildest liaincy ne'er b'liev^d true. 

What of the above the reader cannot 
understand, he must guess at. Though 
perhaps in some counties in England, 
te'en is used for taken, and some Irtish 
poets use the abbreviation, like iHh for in 
the, no such abbreviation is known in 
America. Making believed one, syllable 
causes great indignation in the ear. The 
four last lines we have studied with great 
care: if they have any mtaning it is 
" dark and sombre" to us. 

Not less unintelligible are the succeed- 
ing lines; which we quote as certainly 
one of the best specimens of our author's 
talent at description. 

Far o'er yon western hills the sun 
Sees half his tireless journey done ; . 
In spas of gold, along the verge 
Of heav'n, his waning glories merge ; 
While darker hues the eastern sky 
Have shrouded with their purple die : 
Sleeping on ocean's tranquil breast. 
Its chastely brilliant beauties rest ; 
So richly pure the tinge that dims 
Earth's amethysts or ocean's gems, 
That ^lows in these fair climesaloney 
Ere night's dark mantle round is tlwown. 

Let the reader, after carefully scrutiniz- 
ing the above lines, with a candid wish to 
know what the author intended to say^ 
ask himself what ideas he has received. 
The sun over the western hills, i. e. near 
setting, sees that his tireless journey is 
hcdf done, or that it is noon. His waning* 
glories merge in seas of gold, along the 
verge of heaven ; while hues^ darker (than 
seas of gold, or waning glories) have 
shrouded the eastern sky with their pur- 
ple colour. The chastely brilliant beautiea 
of the ocean are asleep on the Jbosom of 
the ocean. The colour, that dims the 
amethysts of the earth, and gems of the 
ocean, (what are they?) is so richly ^urc, 
that (we laiow not what) glows alone in 
these fair chmes, before the dark (again!) 
mantle of night is thrown roimd. — 
Perhaps the author means, so pure is 
the tinge that dims — and that glows. The 
difference however is only that between 
three half pence, and a penny half penny. 
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0*er gkuriouB fields and bkMrniq; clado 
Ikep came the mountain's ^^t shade ; 
-^In yon bhie sky there is ilo doad— 

That sky so pure, so dtep-' 
Ev'n Etna's ev^nasting shroud 

Seems for a while to sleep ; 
'^Pillar of heav'n, in hear'n ber brow 

She hides from mortal ken^ 
Her base on earthier rootSf oh where ! 

The roots and brow of SLpHlar ! 

The poet proceeds; and fills several 
]{aj|;e8 with similar descriptions and repe- 
titions. Lodowick surveys the scene and 
feels " mellower influence," for, 

Who at such tide can g^ze on earth, 
StiU, calm and fair« a«a< her birth^ 
In von tm/otAomV heaven h^h 
Hold converse with efermfy, 
'^XjHngs her shroud around the deep 
Where Twtfs^try seems enthroned — to sleep— 
Who loan not Irom the caret of man, «c. 

A lad, at least apparently such, meets 
Lodowick and tells nim a sad tale, how 
he had served a certain knight, and how 
lie had run away because this knight had 
done something ill. The boy calls him- 
self Paulo, Lodowick engages him to 
serve Isabel : and thus terminateth scene 
the fourth, and part the first 

To part the second there is an Intro- 
ductory Epistle, addressed to Mr. 

, The first lines are so topograpki" 

cal that, by their insertion, perhaps ihe 
reader will discover tiie residence of the 
bard. 

From that bleai path that winds around 
That mount sublimef where shades profound 
Veil, in their deep obscurity. 
The darkling cliffs of desUmj^ 
A wand'rer oft, m vale* I sOi 
Where babbling streamlets gently flow. 

The gentieman addressed, appears to 
be a clergyman, not averse however to 
minstrelsy, of the charms of which, even 
a hennit's heart is susceptible. 

But the lem hermit's hecart estrang'd, 
Its earthly essence purged and changed, 
Bars not to song Us holy lair:* 

We hc^ such poetical miadness is not 
contagious: 

Vaawm tetigvsetimenl/ugiuntfue poetam 
it^saptunt? HoR. 

hut whatever risk there may be, we shall 
▼enture to proceed. 

The fifth scene is called « The Ban- 
quet" Vaumond is toasted, and Isabel : 
all applaud excepting one old gentleman, 
€km8cdvo. This we believe to be the fe- 
tiier of Pauk>,diaf Imogen, who had been 

* She man who has bis wits about him will 
amrmeddle with a mad poet 



betrothed to Vaumond. He laments tiie 
absence, or loss of his daughter, and qtnts 
the assembly, giving Vaumond a severe 
look. The minstrels recite a song in 
praise of wine, beginning thus : 

As sparkles in its chrystal vase 

The ruddy, soul-r-iHuming juice. 
So sparkling udt can sonow chase 
And roiino its brilliancy diffuse — 
And at the same shrine are they lit. 

In the same manner as wine sparkles, 
wit chases sorrow ; wine and wit are Ui 
at the same shrine, Vaumond and Isabel 
drink together. Lodowick watches her 
smiles and words, (" tones of fire he is 
full of jealousy towards the baron; yet is 
confident that Isabel gives him the pre- 
ference. The baron however gives him 
a surly supercilious look, and asks him 
why he appears so sad : to which Lodo- 
wick rephes : 

' Wouldst thou insult me, Baron ? Say, 
Can the poor victory of the day 
So far thy pride inflate ? 
Here is my glove— to-morrow*s eve 
Our feud forever quell'd shall leave ; 
Shall check thv hopes and haughty mood, 
Or feel, with ijiis heart's dearest blood, 

With loftier glow elate. 
Then meet me if thou durst' — he cried. 
And left the hall with hurrying stride. 

And llius endeth scene the fifth. 

In scene the sixth, called "The Warn- 
ing," Paulo recites to Isabel an ode, song, 
ditty, or essay, on "A Female Heart,'* in 
which the author compares the cunning 
of woman to many things, some of which 
are incomprehensible, and others have no 
likeness to that with which they are 
compared. But while hearing it the lady- 
lost not one thought on Lodowick. 

The memory of Lodowick came 
Never, to wrap in shroud of Jlame 
Her spell-bound heart. 

Her father leads her to Vaumond cas- 
tle to be married. Before the baron 
comes, Paulo sings another song ; this is 
on "Love and Friendship." Love is 
compared to the sun, t6 the sea, to the 
miser's coffers, and to a tender plant ; 
friendship, to the moon, to a river, to the 
Christian's hope, and to a great chesnut 
tree on Mount Etna. Paulo then gives 
her own history, imder the name of a 
sister, whom a baron had betrayed, and 
kept long hid in his castle, from which 
she at length escaped, and now wan- 
ders no one knows where. 

In the stanzas which contain the story 
of Paulo, there is scarcely an error of 
metre, grammar, or rhetoric ; and they ap- 
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pear to have been wntten by a real poet 
in the full possession of his understanding. 

viir. 

Few yearg, my lady, have I «een, 
My term of trial bnef hath been ; 
But sad experience, on my sight. 
Hath yet unroll'd her veil of uigbt. 
I had a sister once ; and none 
Awoke the lay with livelier tone 
- In southern pkdns ; as light and gay 
As the blythe birds, that trill'd their lay 
In every vale, from every spray ; 
Pure, as the bleating flocks she led, 
With jocund heart, alon^ the mead — 
And modest as the blushmgglow, 
When first the lovely almonds blow, 

As gentle, soft, and pure ; 
But ah ! like it, her beauties shone 
Ere riper wisdom was her own j 

The bloom was premature ! 

fx. 

The shepherds' pipe and tender tale 
Contended vadnly to prevail ; 
Their vows of faith she heard and met 
With firm refusal, yet so sweet. 
They moum'd, and yet could but adore, 
Despairing, but a^iring more. 

One mom we saw her not ; the swain 
Sought to behold her, but in vain — 
The breeze wafts not her music bland ; 
Her flocks in' idle wonder stand, 
Watching, as if that form to see. 
That long they foltow'd joyously — . 
liist'ning, as if to hear her tread, 
From whose kind hand so oft they fed : 
Her crook han^s idly by ; her lute 
Within the cot is still and mute ; — 
Yes, she was gone ; sui^rise and grief, 
Hope and despair, with influence brief. 
All came by turns ; but she was gone — 
Her flight unmark'd — her doom unknown. 
XI. 

'Her fate I learnt, when fortune's ire 
Had robb'd me of my sainted sire 

And of his cheerless dame : 
Peace to the sod wherein they sleep ! 
Hither was led my wandering step, 

Here, where my sister came. 
With simple tale of misery 
I will not weary lady high ; — 
Suffice to say, a baron bold 
Had lur'd her from her parent fold ; 
With honey'd word ancl U^chery foul, 
He woo'd her ear and won her soul . 
XII. 

And long he hid his trusting prize, 
in eastle proud, from kindred eyes. 
In secret, with too rapid wings, 

Unholy transports fled — 
Till the poor dupe her offerings 

To vam repentance made — 
When cold neglect infix'd his stings^ 

The spoiler's passion dead. 
XUI. 

He car'd no more to feign a flame 
He never felt ; but lest a name, 
Rank'd high in knighthood's scroll. 



O lady, 'tis too trite a tale !— 
Man caird her fair, he prov'd her frail^ 
She bloom'd, and was undone ! 

Isabel now asks the page whether of 
not a person can love more than once. 
This question produces another ode by 
Paulo,—" The Unfaithful." This is a 
very simple performance, consisting most^ 
ly of the repetition of one thought Here- 
upon the baron enters and the page ab« 
sconds : so endeth scene the sixth. 

In scene the seventh, "The Bower," 
after several pages of sentimental matter, 
Yaiunondand Isabel wander together, un- 
seen by the company, till they are in k 
private bower. Here both seem troubled 
with the same feelings that Milton gives 
our first parents, after tasting the apple ; 
so lost in passion are they, that they can- 
not speak : 

It is the hour when language were 
Too cold, estranged andcormnon there ; 
The heart at once may read full well 
All that a fervent glance can tell. — 
And -who forbida that cUlunseen, 
While skies are blue, and fields are green) 
While all is joy and love, that they 
The genial power should disob&f f 

In short, they were on the eve of being 
naughty, when they were interrupted by 
Paulo, approaching in pursuit of a butter- 
fly. The baron in a rage seizes the sup- 
posed lad, and 

Survey'd his face — Maria ! why 

Starts back that baron bold, 
As if the bolt that shakes the sky 
Had on him its fury roWd ' 

He throws the page on the ground, ouU 
with his knife, and would have killed him, 
but changed his mind, shedding such 
tears 

As Satan shed on Calvary ; 

and told him to go, and still appear as 
Paulo. And thus concludeth the seventh 
scene. 

We now approach the horrible, mista- 
ken by the author for the terrible or su- 
blime. In the eighth scene, " The Dtm- 
geon," Lodowick, at midnight, when 

Many a black and gloomy cloud 
Hung upon night's sable shroudf 

unable to sleep, is walking alone, when he 
is suddenly seized by a number of spirits, 
full of nerve, against whom he can make 
From her foul wrongs dark blot should bear, no resistance, and is carried away captive, 
^S.S*^^®!^®'" anxious care. He is carried away. " swift as hght,*^ for 

A^ w£S: t rw%e eye ^^^"f ^^}!\^ 'f' uncommon 

That marit'd her crimes, and heard her cry ?P««^» ^® J?}^ ^{ ^ I* »s 

For mercy, knows alone ; impossible for us to follow hun, or gather 
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Nic Lodowick throws down his glove, 
and the baron raises it on the point of his 
sword. The priest demands that each 
should swear by the cross that he re- 
ceives no assistance from made, and 
that his weapons are not charmM. Lo- 
dowick complies. The baron refuses. 

" Swear, cried the starting conclave," 
fike the ehost in Hamlet—" Swear !" In- 
stead 01 which, he indignantly throws 
the cross on the ground, and tramples on 
it The baron's bugle rings, and in- 
stantly the ground opens, and a vast host 
of fiend-warriors arise : 

With shuddVtng awe, 
A second iron birth earth saw. 

A dreadful conflict ensues, at which the 
Sim laughs : 

The sun walks high in his pilgrimage f 
He smiles at the wars that mortals wage, 
And, laaighingf shakes his golden hair, 
While battle drives his undieck'd share. 

Dr. Young makes final ruin drive swift 
her plough-share over creation, but we 
never before heard of the share of battle. 
After long contest the baron and knight 
meet, and Lodoivick exclaims — 

Now turn thee, craven renegade^ 

somewhat like Macduff, meeting Mac- 
beth — Turn, hell-hound, turn." As we 
now approach what the author calls " the 
hinge of the fable," not being able fully 
to comprehend it, we shall give his o^vn 
words. 

A hasty glance to the vanquished show'd 
Where hid in dust lay the sacred wood, 
In that evil tide by thousands spum'd 
Where'er the course of battle turn'd ;— 
Uprooted from the clotted mould 
Aroimd it swung in its iron hold ; 
And as it cleft the sounding air 
At Vaumond's bright helm levelled fair, 

— The baron Imit him to the blow^ 
Ha ! Where's that harness'd champion now ? 
An elf, all wrinkled, crook*d and gray, 
Crouching beneath the cross upstarted— 
That mighty form hath pass'd away, 
And like unreal light departed ! 
Fell the uplifted cross once more 

From the wonderinff warrior's guard, 
As a mshing fierce and a wild roar 

Abort: him in air were heard. 
A wight the shr'uiking mass broke thro», 
— The mountain peasant Lodewick knew, — 
And as he eaz'd the elf upon 
He shriekM and cried, ^< my son, my son 
Chattered that hideous goblin foul, 

His straggling loeks of flame he rent, 
Then with a yell like the midnight owl, 

And a bound, from out of their sight he went ! 
Another stijled shriek — among 
The motley group the warrior sprung; 
There lay a form, how lovely ! prest 
Fast to a kneeling okJ man's breast ; 
The peasant's cap beside them thrown, 
Her dark k>cks round luxuriant strown. 



Her eye half ckved^is sfrasp i 
( That iSf her half-dosed eye wUhin his grasp.^ 

" Tis the page Paulo .« Imogen!" 
Ay, Imogen T Gonsalvo there 
Supports that fragile woman fair» 
&c. &c. &c. 

There are several pages more, but here 
appears to be the detiouement The last 
stanza, to which the author has given 
the title L'Envoy, is as follows : 

And now, as eld in numbers sweet 

Hath taue^ht, to courteous minstrel meet. 

He bids God speed to one and all. 

On whom slumber's lightsome links may faff. 

As the rhymer wakes from his lengthenxi dieaD, 

And hails with joy day's rosy beam. 

All which, in prose, is thus:— And 
now, as old age has taught the minstrel, 
he bids God speed to all who may be 
asleep, as he is waking from his dream 
and hailing day-light 

There are eighteen more lines, higkl 
" Conclusion," perfectly unfathomaWe ; 
tiie author, to quote two of his own 
lines, seems one 

— on mind's eternal wings who sped, 
Beyond the indignant spirifs narrow cage. 

Thus have we toiled through this 
truly comical and unconomon poem. 
Much as has been quoted of its defects, 
in grammar, rhetoric, and common sense, 
we can say, without deviating from strict 
veraci^, that they have been but s%htly 
noticed. We know not how to account for 
the apparent love of obscurity that is seen 
in almost every couplet, as well as in the 
studied concealment in relation to the 
fable. The fable indeed is such as can- 
not excite any interest in the reader, 
could he comprehend it ; and with every 
reader hoc opus^ hie lahor, this is the rub. 
Fida yoluptaMs causa sini proxima veris^ 
is an injunction, from which the ^«ater 
the departure, iko icoa pieasmg ts the 
story. 

It has been supposed by some that the 
introduction of opsolete words gives ma- 
jesty to the languase in use. This is not 
true. In this work we An&-—hysHng-^ 
unassoUed — 8talwart~haU — guidon— 
slieen— reed— distraught— UcTd — sWience 
— donned — hounc — ^oyance — legianee — 
swart — brast-stounde — acquist^ and nu- 
merous others, of the meaning of which, 
not one reader in ten has any know- 
ledge. 

The tautoligies are numerous and dis- 
pistin^-^calm^unsuUied^-harshest, rudest 
— lost, hne — lonehf eremite— black and 
gloo7m— abrupt and sudden^arklsf afto- 
itQicecf^igkt and gioom — gap andyawnf 
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ing — soul and brain-^ue atid die — dark 
and sovibrous-^nchanged, the same, &&c. 
&c. 

There are certain words which are in- 
troduced without any regard to the pro- 
priety of their introduction ; such as lit, 
dark, pale, shrmid, iron, eld, &.c. A 
^rasp of^ iron — iron bed — iron energy — 
iron plain — riron hand — iron birth — iron 
harvest — iron talons — iron hold, &c. 
&c. 

To conclude : the author of this vo- 
lume, if considerably advanced in years, 
would consult his own peace and plea- 
sure by neglecting ever more to think of 
eminence as a poet. If he is a young 
man, and has run mad with the multi- 
tude, in admiration of certain British 



rhymesters, he may outlive hit disorder, 
if he forsakes the perusal of such, and 
yet learn to write poetry. Tandem sit 
surcvlus arbor, — Swift said of Lord Or- 
rery that he " might be a man of genius 
if he knew how to go about it." Per- 
haps the author of the Bridal of Vau- 
mond may yet be a poet ; but he must 
go another way about it. 

If, in our remarks, we have indulged 
sometimes a sarcastic turn, we trust the 
poet will have the good sense to laugh 
with us, and make due improvement. 
If his feelings are injured, we shall not 
censure ourselves ; but hope he will be 
the better for our plain language : for, 
quoting another adage^ virescU vtUnere 
virtus, P, 



Art. S. Flora America Septentrionalis, or a systematic arrangemeni ani 
description of the' Plants of JSTorth America, Sfc, By Frederick Pursh, 2 vols. 8vo. 
• with 24 Engravings. London, 1814. 

(Continued from page 176, and concluded,) 



44. rilHE Viburnum edtUe was stated 
-i- to be a peculiar species, and 
immed such by Raf. in Obs. Med. Rep. 

45. Some American species of FiSur- 
num have only one stigma, and there- 
fore c^innot belong to trigynia! they 
must form the genus or subgenus Len- 
iago. 

46. The same happens with Rhus, 
Bex, &.C. the name or Rhus, is like Mas, 
Bos, Sus, &tc. among the highly objec- 
tionable Linnean names, failing 'accord- 
ing to his own rules ; they have been 
changed by Raiinesque into Sumcuhium 
and Muscvlus, Taurus, Aper, &c. 

47. Crotonopsis, Mx. is derived from 
Croton by a mere addition in termination, 
it is therefore erroneous, and the name 
of Leptemon substituted by Raf. in Obs. 
Med. Rep. ought to have been preferred. 

48. Drosera fliformis was discovered 
and described in the first instance by 
Rafinesque. Mr. P. has given credit to 
Mr. Enslen for the Dr, brevifolia, and 
omitted it towards Mr. R ! 

49. He has likewise omitted to notice 
as synonymous the genus SteUandria of 
Brickell, under the Schisandra, Mx. a 
better name. 

50. Berberis aqaifolium and B, nervosa, 
must form a genus quite different from 
Berberis, to clinch Rafinesque has given 
tiie name of Odostemon in Florula Mis- 
surica. 

51. Prinos lanceolatus must form a 
now genus called Hexotria by Raf. 

Vol. II.— No. iv. 54" 



52. Allium trifiorum was discovered 
and named by Kaf. in Med. Rep. six 
years before Pursh wrote his Flora. 
^ 53. Pontederia cordaJta and P, angxis- 
tifolia form the genus Unisema, Raf. Obs. 
in Med. Rep. and this last species, whidi 
Mr. P. gives out as new, was noticed 
there. 

54. Conostylis Americana, could never 
be congenerous witii an Australian ge- 
nlis ! it must form a peculiar one, which 
has been called Lophiola aurea, in the 
Botanical Magazine. 

55. Phalangium quamash or SdJUa 
esculenta, appears to be neither a ScUla 
nor a Phalangium, it has been called 
Quamasia esculenta by Raf. in FI. Mis- 
surica. 

56. LUiwrn Pudicum appears to be 
neither a IMium nor a. Fritillaria, but a 
peculiar genus, which has been named 
Amblirion pudicum by Raf. in FI. MiS" 
surica. 

57. Streptopus roseus^ Mx. belongs to 
the genus Hexorima, Raf. N. G. in Mir- 
ror of Sciences, rather than to Strep' 
topus, 

58. Mr. P. has adopted the good di- 
visions of the genus ConvaHariahj Des- 
fnntaines, kc. but likewise his bad 
names Smila^dna and Polvgonaium, de- 
rived from Smilax and Polygonum. His 
genus Smilacina had however been pre- 
viously well named by Decandolle Mo' 
yanthemum, which name must of course 
prevail, andtiie Potygonaiumr-tQji'St re- 
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teixe the good name of ^Uaria^ Raf. 

59. The SmUacina horealis, Pursh, or 
Dracena borealts, Alton, which is like- 
wise the Convallaria umbeUvlata, Mx. 
bek>ngs to neither of those genera. It is 
a peculiar ^^nus perfectly distinct, dis- 
tinguished by a campanulated corolla, a 
compressed style, a bilobed stigma, a bi- 
locular and many seeded berry, which 
Rafinesque has called Clintoma in his 
Decades of New Amcr. Gen. 

60. The Smtladna canadensis of 
Pursh, or Mayanihetnwn canadense of 
Decandolle, &lc. forms likewise a dis- 
tinct genus, differing as much from jtfa- 
yanthemum, asParis does from TriMum ; 
It is called Styrandra in Raf. Decades of 
N. G. 

61. He has not adopted the divisions 
of the genus Juncusy (which are equally 

food,) named Lmzula and Cephaloxis by 
)ecandolle and Desvaux. 
aa. He has united the genus Hoerkea 
to Al^ctris ; they belong to the same na- 
tural family, but are perfectly distinct. 

68. EpUohium angustifdium^ Pursh, 
is different from the European species, it 
is called E, amenum by Haf. it belongs 
to the subgenus (or genus) Chamerionj 
having unequal flowers. 

64. He has united the good genus 
PMlodoce with Menziesia, although it 
diners by being decandrous and with a 
campanulated corolla ! 

65. PolygoneUa, Mx. is united to Po- 
higonvm : ithaa been called LyoneUa, by 
Raf, in Obs. 

66. GavUheria shaUon, being neither a 
Gaultheria nor an Mutus, must form a 
peculiar genus, ShaUoniufn semdatum, 

' 67. The species of Vacdnium with 
campanulated corollas, must form a pe- 
culiar genus or subgenus, Poli/codium, 
In^ fact the whole tribe of Encacea or 
Bicomia must be newly modelled. 

68. The new genus VhimaphUa, Pursh, 
formed upon two species of Pyrola, had 
heen proposed by Raf. in Obs. Med. 
Rep. under the name of Pseva ; both 
names are good, yet Pursh's name being 
more euphonous, and published with the 
distinctive character, may be preferred. 

^9. But the abominable name of Jlm- 
myrsine, Pursh, must be annulled, and 
tii^ former and better name of Persoon, 
Zieiaphyllum, adopted in preference. 

70. The name of Cassia, although Lin- 
nean, was contrary to his own rules, and 
is become worse now, by the addition of 
many new genera, whereof it is tlie root, 
such as Cassine, Acacia, CassUa, Caci- 
«utf, CassUium, Cassidvlus, fee. It must 
thftrefore.be altered into Cassianw, 



71. Dianikus armeria, Pursh, appears 
different from the European species : it 
has been described under the name o€ 
D, armeroides by Raf. in his Somiologi- 
cal discoveries. 

7S. Arenariapeploides must form a pe- 
culiar genus, which was called HonaU- 
nia by Erhart, but Wildenow having 
not adopted this needful improvement^ 
gave the same name to a different ge- 
nus; this therefore must receive the new 
one of Adenarium, 

78. He has adopted with propriety the 
name of J\^Rcropttalon, Persoon, instead 
of the bad name i^ergt£Za«fo-um,MichauXy 
but the M, lanuginosum having no pe- 
tals, must belong to the genus BigeUnoia 
of Rafinesque, or form a peculiar one, 
under the name of BaUarion. 

74. CerasHum semidecandrum, Pursh^ 
is different from the European species, 
it is called Cpumilum by Raf. 

75. Oxalis acdoselUiy P. is in the same 
predicament, and is c^led O. Montana^ 
by Raf. many other species of OxaMs 
may be in the same case. 

76. Bartonia, Pursh, is the MUaUtu 
Raf. Fl. Miss. 

77. Mr. P. mentions only 5 species of 
real Plumb trees, while there are at least 
15 species in the U. States, the Cherry 
trees excluded. It would be tedious to 
mention all his omissions in that way, 
some of which may be involuntary ; but 
it may not be anuss to notice here some 
of such omissions in very remarkable 
genera. The species of known North 
American Grape Vines, or Vtiis, are 24 ; 
in Pursh 6; of Fraxinus, 16 swedes, in 
Pursh 8; of Gentiana 15, in Pursh 8; 
of CeUis 8, in Pursh 3 ; of Cactus, 7, in 
Pursh 2 ; of Rosa 20, m Pursh 1 3 ; &c^&c. 

78. Hdianthemum Juss. is adopted^ 
but being contrary to the rules of no- 
menclature, since it is derived from 
Hdianthus, and has the same meaning ; 
it has been altered into Antkefis in the. 
Flora Etnensis of Rafinesque. 

79. Talinum teretifolium, P. is Phe^ 
meranthtis teretifolius, Raf. a distinct ge- 
nus and anterior name. 

80. The Actaea Americanoj P. var. crf- 
ba, is a distinct species which may be 
called A, alba ; and the variebr with red 
fruits ought to be called A. rubra, 

81. The N. G. Letoisia, Pursh, be- 
longs to the natural family Berbendioy 
the N. G. Clarkia, P. to the nat. famUy 
or tribe EpHoUa, the MittaUa, (Barto- 
niaP.)to the nat tribe Lecythidia and 
the genus Calochartus P. to the nat trib* 
Helinidia : those are the only N. O. <iC 
Pursh framed on new species^ 
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S£. He has united the wietea fioeemoMT, 
li. with the genus CimicifugcLy by the 
name of C tSSe^enfana ; but mat species 
differs yet from Cimicifuga, by a single 
germen and capsul, sessile stigma, many 
minute petals, kc. Rafinesque had made 
a peculiar genus of it, with much pro- 
priety, calling it Megotrys Serpentariaf 
in Obs. Med. Rep. 

83. He has followed M ichaux in uni- 
ting the genus Sarothra with Hyp 
-while Raf. had proved in Obs. Med. Rep. 
that it ought to be kept separate, since it 
differs by a monolocular capsul, few 
stamina, &c. and that many other spe- 
cies of Hypericum ought to be united to 
it, such as H. Canadenae, H, quinque- 
nerviuniy fyc, 

84. He has adopted the genus Elodea 
of Adanson, and united to it the Hype- 
ricum virginicum, L. which ought how- 
ever to form at least a subgenus thereof; 
it had been called Triculenum, being con- 
sidered as a peculiar genus, by Raf. in' 
Obs. M. R. 

85. He does not adopt the genus Pul- 
saiiUaf although he is mclined to consi- 
der, it a correct one. 

86. He is very correct in adopting the 

5revious name of Brasenia instead of 
lydroneUia, Mx. 

87. in adopting the good genus CopUa 
of Salisbury, he ought to have at least 
stated that the name of Ckryza (per- 
haps not quite so good) was given to it 
by Rafinesque in Obs. M. R. 

88. Trottiua- laxus, is not a T^oUius ; 
Raf. has made a new genus of it under 
the name of Gaissenia in Med. Rep. 

89. Many species of Ranunculus bear- 
ing European names are not identical 
with them ; many new species of that 
genus, discovered by Muhlenberg and 
Kafinesque, are omitted, although they 
are common in Pennsylvania and N.York. 

90. He has adopted the bad name Cy- 
omu9, Salisb. instead of JVdumhium,Ju9s. 
and Wild, which is the anterior name ; 
besides, there was already a genus of 
Crustacea called Cyamus by Latreille. 

91. His Pothos fetida or DraconUum 
fetidum, L. does not belong to either 

fenera. It is a peculiar genus which Rafl 
as called Spamyema, in Obs. M. R. and 
another Siberian species belong to it. 

92. ,^brum is one of the objectionable 
Linnean names, being radical or con- 
tained in Comarum^ Carum, Hedysa- 
rum, Harungana, Jtruna) ffc. the - old 
name of Toumefort Ansarum ought 
therefore to be substituted to it. CaJUa, 
b in the same predicament respecting 
CaUadium and 20 other genera, tiiere- 



fore CaUaria must be iidopted instead. 

93. Hyssoptis - nepetoidea and H. Scr^* 
phtdarifolia, must form a peculiar genus 
Agastache Gronovius or Vleckia, Raf; Obs. 

94. Pycnanthemum and jSrachystC' 
mum, Mx. are united in a single genus ; 
the propriety of this union may be 
doubted. 

95. Zapania nodifhra, P. is neither ^ 
Verbena, nor lAppia nor Zapania, but 
it forms the genus Bertolonia, Raf. who 
in a monography sent to the Linnean 
Society of London, has described 4 ot 
5 American species belonging to it. 

96. GerardiafrtUicosa, P. must form a 
peculiar genus Dasanthera, Raf. Fl. Mis- 
surica. 

97. Gercfrdia quercifolia, P. is G. 
glauca Eddy Cat. Plandome. 

98. Orobanche virginiana and O. Uni- 
Jhra, must form two peculiar genera 
Leptamnium and Tlialesu^, Raf. 

&9. Prabq. aroMsana, belongs to Uie 
genus Arabis, and must form therefore a 
peculiar subgenus, with some other spe- 
cies ; it may be called Gramilia, Raf. 

100. Lepidiumvirginicum belongs to the 
genus i>ue0^tum, fSif.^flor. Ludoviciana, 
and Sanicma marilandica to Tridtmum of 
said Flora. 

101. Cleome dodtcandra is more differ- 
ent from Cleome than all the tetradynam- 
ous genera from each other, or Q^ercas 
from J-uglans ! RaHnesque had given to 
it the name of Ja^ksonia, Obs. M. R. 
which he has since changed into Polani- 
sia, a better name. 

102. Passiflora peltata, must form the 
N. G. Baldimnia, 

103. Galax, L. and Pursh has received 
four different generic names ; it happens 
that the Linnean name is the worst, be- 
ing radical to 10 other genera, wherefore 
Erythrorhiza, Mx. must be preferred. 

104. Galium, L. happens to be in the 
same predicament with Mlium^ Galaditi^ 
GaUinvla, whence the old and better 
name Aparine of Tournefort ought to he 
substituted. 

105. He unites wrongly Franldinia ta 
Gardonia ; and Malachodendron to Stu* 
artia ! 

106. He proposes a subgenus in Cor^f- 
dalis for the species with two spurs, acMl 
calls it Perizomanthus ; but oarkausen 
had already made a genus of it under the 
better name of Diclytra : Pursh's name 
might be left to the C.ftmgosa, which 
must form another peculiar genus, ai- 
tiiough the name of Adlwma has been 
go|osed for it by Rafinesque in Obs. 

107. Potygala paucyoUiOt fom a g»aM* 
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totally different from Polygala, which has 
teen described and called Tridisperma, 
by Rafinesque in N. G. mirror of Sci- 
ences. 

108. Pisum mariiimum, Pursh, is pro- 
bably the Vicla mitchellij Raf. in Somiol, 
Discoveries, and not even a Piaum ! 

109. ApioSy Pursh, was proposed, be- 
fore him, by the same name, in Obs. M. 
R. by Rafinesque ! yet the name is rather 
too short ; it may, however, be preserved 
together with Apmm^ provided that ApU^ 
Amis and Apion be changed in Apicula^ 
Apodium, and Aponiusy as proposed by 
Raf. in Principles of Somiology. 

110. Mr. P. has adopted the abomina- 
ble name of Lupinaster, Moench, formed 
from ljupinus and Aster! instead of 
PtfUapkyllony Pers. which however does 
not apply to all the species, whence 
DactiphyUon of Raf. fl. Miss, must be pre- 
ferable. 

111. Cliioria mariana must form a 
peculiar genus VexiUaria, 

112. Lotus must be altered in LotuluSf 
o wing to Mdilotus. 

113. He has not adopted the good 
genus Taraxeumm. 

114. He has correctly adopted the first 
and best name MarshaUia instead of Per- 
eoonia, Mx. and 'IVattenickia, Persoon. 

115. Conxfza marUandica must be 
the type of a new genus, according to 
Raf. in Decades N. G.: he calls it Gym- 
nostylis, 

116. Gnaphalium plantagineuniy is in 
the same case; Raf. calls it DisynanUius, 

117. Likewise ^necio hier<icifoUuSy 
which be calls PtUerit in Decades, N. 
Amer. Genera. 

118. And also Inula mariana with 
some other species, which must form the 
genus Diphgon, Raf. N. G. 

119. Erigeron divaricatum will per- 
haps be in the same case, and may be call- 
ed Leptilon. 

130. Donia is rather too short, and 
contained in Cladonia, S&c. it ought to be 
lengthened into Doniana, 

1£1. ActineUa, Persoon and Pursh, or 
jfdtnea Jussieu, is erroneous in both in- 
stances, being a diminutive of Actii^ia : 
it is therefore caUed PiUepida in flor.Mis- 
iurica. 

122. Tetragonotpeea is too long, and 
like AnapodophyUum and Symphoricarposy 
which have been altered into Podophyllum, 
and SympJumOy must be shortened into 
€ronoiheca, 

123. His two species of AmeUus belong 
to the genus Sideranthus Fraser, which 
differs sufficiently from AmeUus. 

1.24. ^Idlardia aristala, P. must form 



probably a peculiar genus ; it is caHed 
Polatherus scaber by Raf. in fl. Miss, 

125. Rudbeekia eolumnaris must form 
the genus Ratihida of Raf. fl. Miss. 

126. The JVeoUia repens snd J^. pnbet- 
cens belong to a peculiar genus, named 
Goodyera, by Brown in Hort. Kev. ISIS, 
which is only quoted by Pursh in the adr 
ditions. Rafm^sque had called the same 
genus Tussacdy in 1814. Somiolog. XKs* 
coveries. 

127. He has not adopted the good 
genera of orchideous plants made bj 
Brown and Rafinesque ; some are quoted 
in the additions ; but others, such as Co- 
rallorhiza Br. Achroanthes, Raf. JsoirU 
Raf. Odonedisy Raf. DiphryUum Raf. are 
omitted. BUtia Br. being contained ia 
Aubldioy must be lengthened into BU- 
tiana, 

128. Cypripedium arietinumyiaxtaifoTm 
a peculiar genus, which may be eddied 
Criosanthes horealis, 

129. Jatropha stimulosa has been des^ 
cribed as a new genus, and named BivO' 
nea stimulosa by Raf. in Mirror of Sci- 
ences. 

130. Ostrya of Micheli, WiM, kc is so 
similar to Ostreay that it must be changed 
in Zugilus, 

131. Carpinus ought rather to be wrote- 
Carpinumy owing to Pinus, and Hydroieay 
rather Hvdrolia, owing to Olea, 

132. The hickory tr.ees have long aga 
. been separated from the walnut trees by 
Rafinesque, and called Hicorius, 

1 33. Cupressus distich4L has been made 
a peculiar genus and called Schv^ertia by 
Mirbel, in 1814. 

134. He has not adopted the divisions 
and improvements of Palissot — ^Beauvais 
on the genus(or rather tribe) Lyccfodium-y 
even tnat name is one of the objectiona- 
ble Linnean names, being similar in soond 
and meaning to Lycopus, whence it must 
be altered into Copoaium, 

135. Scolopenariumy Smith is qmte 
similar to Scolopendray L. therefore it 
must be changea into Glossopteris. 

136. Pterisy L. is objectionable, being 
radical to many genera ; therefore Perip^ 
teris might be substituted. 

137. Slruthiopterisy Wild, is abomina* 
ble, should Pteris stand, being formed of 
two coupled names, Strutkio and Pteris; 
and at aU events it is bad, therefore Pterdis 
may be substituted. 

Such are the numerous observations 
which an attentive penisal of this Flora 
has suggested to us ; yet we are confident 
that we could have easily doubled that 
number, since we have generally confined 
ourselves in pointing out the generic n- 
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ther than th« specific errors, deeming 
them of primary importance. The errors 
and omissions in the geographjr, synony- 
mies, characters, and denomination of spe- 
tues, which we have been able to detect, ex- 
ceed any idea, and could not well be in- 
troduced here : many more have proba- 
bly escaped our notice ! 

We shall conclude by offering some ad- 
ditional and miscellaneous remarks on the 
work before us. 

We have abundant proofs that the 
author thereof has introduced many new 
species, not discovered by, nor belonging 
to himself, and without the leave of the 
owners. Mr. Bradbury, for instance, has 
loudly complained to us, against him, for 
having described so many of his new 
plants collected on the Missouri, without 
nis permission, while he meant to publish 
them himself ; but the blame, if any, ap- 
pears to lay with those friends who put 
the plants into the hands of Mr. Pursh, 
since the author of a general Flora is per- 
fectly at liberty to avail himself of all the 
materials which come to his knowledge, 
and ought rather to be blamed for omit- 
ting them than otherwise. 

It is advisable therefore for the disco- 
verers of new plants to publish them 
speedily themselves, or keep them out of 
sight, and buried, as misers do their gold. 

Many new plants are stated by Mr. P. 
to grow on the Mississippi and Missouri, 
without reference to their discoverers, and 
as he qever was there himself, it is to be 
presumed they were collected by Mess. 
Lewis or Nuttall, and probably the latter ; 
the circumstance of iiiding the sources 
ftom which they were derived is illiberal 
and disingenuous. 

It has often been hinted that he has not 
availed himself of many late improve- 
ments in genera ; but at the same time, 
justice requires that we should give him 
credit for those which he has adopted : in 
addition to those already mentioned, the 
following may deserve notice, — Calyste- 
gia Br. Sahbattia Ad. Brodiea Sm. Mi- 
-fhar Sra. Tephrosia Pers. Troximon Pers. 
jl^patica Tourn. &tc. 

We find throughout the whole work, 
many valuable additions to the geography 
of our plants ; yet how few are mention- 
ed as native of the Western States ! Muh- 
lenberg's Catalogue is richer in those in- 
^cations. Pursh has scarcely any plant 
ftom Louisiana, very few from Florida, 
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Newfoundland, Labrador, Hudson bay, 
Missouri, New Albion, &c. 

Those who are thoroughly acquainted 
with the subject will not consider our re- 
marks as too severe, nor can Mr. P. ever 
complain of them, since they are all found- 
ed upon the unalterable principles and 
laws of the science, which, whoever un- 
dertakes to write on it, ought of course to 
study and follo\v. If a scholar was to 
write Rume, instead of Rome, or Pocum 
instead of Ocean^he would be pronounced 
utterly ignorant of the rules of Ortho- 
graphy ; and it would not avail him to de- 
fend himself by stating that some emi- 
nent scholars have made the same blun- 
der. Whoever, therefore, does not follow 
the rules of Botanical nomenclature, es- 
tablished by Linneus, Decandolle, Sco- 
poli, Wildenow, Rafinesque, &lc. commits 
a similar blunder ; and if even some of 
those authors have, through oversight, 
neglected some of those rules, in a few in- 
stances, they must be corrected according 
to that standard. 

It is of the utmost importance, that all 
our botanists should be aware of those 
errors, and that tliey should not propagate 
them by adoption : we invite particularly 
our writers, and the gentlenien who are 
engaged in writing a Synopsis of our 
plants, and the Floras of New-England, 
New- York, Philadelphia, the southern 
states, &.C. to pay due attention to this; 
to read again the philosophia botanica of 
Linneus, &c. and endeavour to give us 
at last, works without such conspicuous 
blemishes. Besides nomenclature, we 
invite them to give, next, some attention 
to natural classification, instead of copying 
one another, and following forever the 
absurd sexual system, which is now well 
known to be no better than a mere alpha-^ 
betical arrangement. 

After all, let no one suppose that we 
despise the labours of Mr. P : far from i^ 
Few can value them more than we do ; 
we shall at all times be happy to give 
credit to any botanist for his real person- 
al exertions : for such, and for the com- 
pilation of his Flora, Mr. Pursh does 
really deserve our thanks, notwithstand- 
ing so many errors and omissions. We 
therefore wish him complete success in 
his future labours, and particularly in the 
completion of a Flora Canadensis, which 
we understand he has lately undertakeo 
on the spot C. B. tl» 
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( Continued from p, 1 86, and concluded.) 

Vn. Sporadic diseases, ^ Cases of the retention of the Placenta, 

/^BSERVATiONS on Cynanche accompanied by hemorrhage, by Frands 

V/ Laryngsea, with cases, by James E. Berger, M. D." Two examples art 

L. Bliss, M. D." This insidious and given of abortion. In one, happening at 

dangerous malady is described, and the the fourth month with terrible flooding 

diagnostic stated between it and the cy- the placenta remained until the 4dd 

nanche which attacks the trachsa, and day after the foetus had been expelled, and 

that which invades the pharynx. The the patient suffered no injury. The other 

appearances after death are carefully not- miscarriage happened at about the same 

ed. Dr. B. entertains an opinion favoura- tjme (4m.) accompanied by hoemorrhage; 

ble to the operation of trachaeotomy in and the placentia did not come away be- 

this disease, though he thinks it generally fore the 17th day : after which the wo- 

inefficacious in croup. He believes in man soon recovered. From these and 

one instance the opening of the wind- other cases and authorities Dr. B. is 

pipe, by an incision from his own hand, strongly led to believe, that ahhou^ 

prolonged the patients' Ufe ten hours and there are some cases in the latter part of 

a half. gestation where manual assistance may 

Case of Phlegmasia dolens in a male. Be the means of saving the patient ; yet 

By George B. Purdy, M. D. with obser- in early miscarriages there is generally i 

rations, by Ansel W. Ives, M. D." This necessity to submit to the operations of 

is an example of a panful and afflicting nature. 

disease commonly thought to be peculiar "Reflections on the pulsation in Ep- 

to puerperal women, occurring in a man. It gastrio, by Valentine Mott, M. D." ifbt 

occurred to the writer himself in his own mysterious and perplexing subject of a 

person, and his commentation offers inge- throbbing near the pit of the stomach is 

nious conjectures on the cause somewhat examined regularly and carefully. He 

analogous to the swelling and eff'usion in considers it as proceeding from aneurism, 

gout. enlargement or disease of the pancreas ; 

" Case of artificial joint cured by fric- schirrhus of the stomach ; tumours in the 

tion, by John Meeker, M. D." A lady, mesentery ; nervous irritation ; enlaige- 

by a fall, fractured the radius of the fore- ment of the lower vena cava ; increased 

arm, about four inches above the wrist, solidity of the lunp; enlargement of the 

The ends of the bone did not unite by heart ; and adhesion of the heart to the 

callus ; on the contrary an artificial joint pericardium, 'the latter of which he 

was formed. While she was meditating considers as the most frequent. Though 

and dreading a regular cure by surgery. Dr. M. has laboured with so much dili- 

she met with an old friend, a gentleman, gence in the investigation, he never- 

at a ball, who gave her such a cordial theless observes, that his conmium- 

shake of the hand, that she suffered ex- cation is only to be considered as an 

cruciating pain, and screamed aloud. It outline or beginning, to be filled up by 

is concluded that the friction thus pro- future observation, and this we hope he 

duced between the fractured parts of the and others who may have opportumtj 

bone was followed by a degree of inflam- will be careful to make, 
mation sufficient to make the separated " Cases of a disease resembling Syphy- 

extremities cohere, and thereby restore lis, with remarks, by James C. Bliss, M. 

soundness to the limb. D.*' Here are five cases of a frightful mala- 

" Cases of Pneumonia tj^hoidee, with dy, accompanied with ulceration and mor- 

remarks, by Dr. William Tully." The tification ; with which latter symptom 

author recites two cases, which he con- three of them died. The author thinks 

siders as rather rare forms of the epi- it impossible to refer them to any form 

demic, that he is disposed to character- that disease described in the books ; 

ise by the following short definition, to and that they differ from every oth- 

wit, « a local passive inflammation (gene- er distemper depending on infectioa 

rcUlv of some viscus) atianded with typho- by animal secretion. He inclines to 

idfever,^^ There is a case of another dis- the belief that they proceed from a 

ease, by the same writer, of whose con- specific poison engendered in the human 

tents we find it so hard to make an ab- bodv, and possessing such extreme ma- 

stract, that we refer to the originaL lignity as sometunes to be altogether un- 
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eontroulable by known means. He ex- 
presses a wish, in which we concur, that 
some competent person would collect 
and embody the various facts connected 
with this ol^cure subject. The memoir 
may be consulted, p. 378, 386. 

" A remarkable case of Devotional 
Somniuin, by Ansel W. Ives, M. D." 
This is a record of a very singidar occur- 
rence whether it is viewed metaphysi^ 
tally or medically. The subject was a 
yoimg woman,who by reason of her nightly 
and unconscious exercises was callea the 
SUepin^'Preacher, The history of her 
extraordinary affection had been origi- 
nally written by Dr. Mitchill ; and she 
has since been restored to health by Dr. 
Sears. Her case is highly interesting, as 
it relates to the history of the hUmanmin 
In investigating the patholo^ of this, 
and analagous diseases. Dr. Mitchill had, 
in a publication called Devotion^d Somni- 
tm, shown, that besides sleeping and 
waking, there was a third state of human 
being, which he denominated Somnium, 
or the dreaming condition. This he des- 
cribes to be as perfectly distinct from 
slumber and from wakefulness as these 
are from each other. Dr. Mitchill in the 
publication quoted had discriminated the 
idiopathic and symptomatic somnium^* 
with minute and analytical exactness. 
. In the memoir now before us. Dr. Ives 
has embodied all the information extant 
into one narrative ; embracing the origin, 
progress, symptoms, rationale, and treat- 
ment of the disease. It is now regis- 
tered at full length, from its commence- 
ment to its removal, in medical history. 

The occurrences are so recent and so 
well known, that we forbear to enlarge 
upon them in this place ; especially since 
tney may be easily examined in the vo- 
lume, p. 395— 41£, and in the tracttherein 
mentioned. ^ 

It is highly gratifying to know, that 
this strange and obstinate disease has at 
length yielded to professional skill, and 
that the patient is entirely well. 
VIII. Particvlar Remedies. 
"Use of Datura Stramonium in cer- 
tain diseases, by Alex. Read, M. D. The 
author brings into notice a vegetable 
growing in great abundance spontane- 
ously in our country. This is the indi- 
genous Thorn- Apple or Jamestown weed ; 
a plant possessing active qualities, and 
known botb as a remedy and a poison. 
He ranks it for usefulness and efficacy 
with the sleep-producing Poppy. The 
powdered leaves ; the powdered seeds ; 
the tincture of the seeds ; and the extract 
of the leaves are all good. For outward 



applications the leaves may be boiled with 
lard and made into a cerate. He also men- 
tions the expressed juice, and its smoke 
while burning. Epilepsy, atonic mania 
asthma, spasmodic cough, whooping, 
cough, and consumption, are only a part 
of the diseases for which it has been pre- 
scribed. And, above all, he speaks fa- 
vourably of it as a quieter of that tor- 
menting disease of the face, the tic dou- 
loureux. 

" Inquiry into the effects of Vegetable 
Acids counteracting narcotics, by George 
B. Purdy, M. D.'* Considering it as a 
fact that vinegar, lime juice, and other 
vegetable acids, are capable of check- 
ing or counteracting the narcotic quality 
of opium, he seems inclined to the 
opinion that the acids disarm the opium, 
by imparting to it a portion of their 
oxygen, and restore the injured consti- 
tution of man to its integritjr, by adding 
the same ingredient. He thinks the ad- 
ministration of vinegar has done good, 
where white hellebore and ardent spirit 
have been received too copiously into 
the gtomach; and that it is worthy of 
being employed to bring those who 
suffer intoxication by them to their senses 
again. 

" Case of Poison by the Tincture of 
Opium, by Joseph M. Smith, M. D.'* 
A nymph of frailty, in a fit of despair, 
had swallowed upwards of two ounces of 
liquid laudanum. She lay in a stupor. 
Emetics of antimony and zinc had been 
given; but the susceptibility of the 
stomach was too much impaired to re- 
ceive their remedial action. She was 
sinking into insensibility. Dr. S. suc- 
ceeded in rousing her from it by switch- 
ing and smiting the skin, as recom- 
mended in the Medical Repository, Vol. 
8, p. 150. Vol. 5, p. 36, Hex. I. Vol. 1. p. 
10. New series. Where deglutition foils, 
flagellation may be advantageously em- 
ployed. 

Dr. S. favours the alkaline practice in 
recovering the nervous system from the 
shock it may have sustained from nar- 
cotics. Carbonate of Ammonia is par- 
ticularly noticed; though he seems in- 
clined to suppose potash and soda pos- 
sess a similar power. We cannot refrain 
from remarking the happy operation of 
acids and alkalies in counteracting poi- 
sons ; and as they both contain oxygen, 
why may they not act upon a similar 
principle ? If on such an accident in a 
family, the castors with vinegar are not 
at hand, the Pot-ash bottle may be called 
for upon Mitchill's plan. 

" Remarks on the efficacy of FricfioD 
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in Palsy and Apoplexy, proved by Cases, 
byComeUus E. De Puy, M. D." One 
of the consequences of the modem 
method of dressing and covering the 
body, is to render it untangible, and to 
prevent the use of remedies to the skin. 
There is so much difficulty, oftentimes, 
in removing and adjustine garments and 
bed-clothes, and so mucn apprehension 
of besmearing and staining them with 
liniments, fomentations, and the like, 
that the internal surface is too much ne- 
glected in practice; and tlfis is more 
especially the case where clothing and 
bedding are costly, and where the skin 
must not be subjected to the touch of 
another. The prevalence of this habit 
and of this sentiment has had a remark- 
able effiect on the practice of physic. 
External remedies being thus limited 
and neglected, internal applications have 
been the more employed. A great pro- 
portion of the me<ficaments ordered, 
must, according to the modem and 
fashionable usage, be received into the 
stomach, and travel through the intes- 
tinal canal. It is both pitiful and ridi- 
culous that it should be so ; but ita res 
est; and the custom will continue. 

Dr. D. proves satisfactorily by ex- 
amples, that friction, applied with assi- 
duity, patience, and perseverance, is a 
most valuable remedy in recent cases of 
palsy, in old and chronic disabilities of 
the same class ; and more especially 
when proceeding from weakness, abuse 
of medicines or of quicksilver. 

The friction ought sometimes to be 
severe. A more powerful rubefacient, 
(the rod seems to be hinted at) is occa- 
sionally required ; and even iron heated 
as high as can be applied witliout rais- 
ing blisters, has a powerful eflfect. A re- 
currence to the ancient usages in rela- 
tion to the Athletaf, the Gyninastse and 
to the latraliptffi, will best satisfy the in- 

auirer of the present day how much 
le healing art has lost by disregarding the 
external means of invigorating^ the body. 
IX. Pathology. 
" An Instance of a change of Colour 
jn the Skin of an American Indian, by 
Henry Bissell, M. D." An aboriginaJ 
man of the Brothertown tribe, at the 
age of sixty years, \eij soon after an 
attack of acute rheumatism, began to 
lose the native brown of his complexion. 
He is now ninety, and, during the last 
thirty years of his life, he has gradually 
become a white man, with the excep- 
tion of the forehead, part of the face 
and neck, and a few small patches on 
the arms. The Ime has nothing of the 



chalky look of the albino, but is re- 
markably fine and clear, resembling, io 
its softness and pliability, the delicacjr 
of a female. 

A similar alteration of coloprhas hap- 
pened to several persons of the sable 
African race, within a few years, among 
us. We agree with Dr. B. that the pre- 
sent is a solitary instance of its kmd. 
The American Indigenes are now iustly 
considered as of the same blood and 
descent with the nations of Malays and 
Tartars in Asia. The example before 
us stronsly confirms the doctrine of the 
unity of origin and lineage among all 
the people of the globe. There can be 
little doubt that further observation wiH 
produce other instances of this curious 
change ; and confirm the belief that those 
differences in men are but varieties in 
the species. 

" An account of a family -predispo* 
sition to hemorrhage, by Drs. William 
and Samuel Buel." In certain male indi- 
viduals of a family living in Lach^d^ 
Connecticut, there is a remarkable leaki- 
ness of the blood-vessels. This is so 
great that the extraction of a tooth, a 
slight bruise of the fore-finger,- a bite of 
the tongue by accidentally striking the 
fore-teeth together, the wound made by 
a pewter plate falling on the foot, tlm 
rupture of the fraenum of the upper lip, 
and a stub of the bottom of the foot, 
have respectively been followed byhs^ 
morrhages in different individuals of this 
family, which nothing could restrain, and 
whjch terminated in death. 

Other examples of a similar predis* 
position to bleed are known in individ^ 
als and families. The facts contained 
in the present memoir are valuable addi- 
tions ; they are worthy of being recorded 
for the use of who inquire into the 
history of life and death. Materials like 
these furnish the data required for a cor- 
rect theory, which some happy genius, 
in due time, will prepare and offer to 
the world. 

X. Biography, 
" Biographical Sketch of the late Ed- 
ward Post, Esq. Fellow, fcc by Dr. Guy 
C. Bayley." The practice of societies 
to eulogize their deceased members, is 
respectful to the deceased, and edii^in^ 
to the survivors. The member, whose 
memory is celebrated, after a regular 
classical education, had turned his at* 
tention to professional acquirement Ta 
the rich stock of information derived 
from the best schools on both sides of 
the Atlantic, he superadded the most 
amiable manners, and the promise of 
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extensive usefulness. But the supreme 
disposer of events stopped his career, 
and removed him, at the age of twenty- 



five, to a different state of being. Mys- 
terious providence, the pious bow with 
reverence to thy divine will ! M, 
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THE subject of this* biography, whose 
writings have made his name some- 
what familiar of late in this country, as 
well as in England, appears to have been 
a sincere believer in the gospel, a zealous 
and successful preacher, a respectable 
scholar, and an honest, generous, and 
amiable man. This, though 

praise enough 

To fill the ambition of a common man, 
is, let us hope for the honour of Christiani- 
ty, no more than might be said with truth 
of thousands now living, and of tens of 
thousands that sleep quietly in their graves. 
Were a volume of the formidable dimen^ 
sions of the one before us, to be dedica- 
ted to the memory of every one equally 
entitled with Dr. Buchanan to like memo- 
rial, < the world itself would scarcely con- 
tain the books that should be written.* But 
if the evangelist from whom we have, not 
irreverently, quoted, as well as the other 
sacred biographers, was content to com- 
press the record of the deeds and sayings 
of the author of our holy religion into a 
few pages, it should seem presumptuous 
to devote a greater space to the delinea- 
tion of the virtues of a lowly disciple. 
. 'fhere was, it is true, a motive which 
operated with the evangelists to render 
tneir narratives succinct, that does not ap- 
ply, except in a very moderate degree, to 
other historians. As Christ was the pat- 
tern which all were to imitate, whilst it 
Was essential to display his character in 
those points in which it is important to 
inaitate him, it was prudent to withhold the 
relation of those events and transactions 
which were merely incident to his hu- 
BiaiUty, and had no relation to his doc- 
trine, lest the undiscerning should be led 
to copy him in unimportant particulars, 



pect to the occurrences of his life antece- 
dent to entering on his mediatorial ofBice, 
and irrelevant to the objects of his mission^ 
From the time of his disputing with, the 
doctors in the temple to the day of his 
baptism by John, an interval of eighteen 
years, all that we know of his occupation 
is, that he worked at his trade as a car- 
penter. But to know this is no small 
matter. The lesson to be drawn from 
this memorable and expressive instance 
of humble-mindedness and industry, is 
consonant with the whole tenor of his in- 
structions. His persevering discharge 
of the duties of his ignoble station should 
reconcile us to oiu" lots, and prompt us to 
be diligent in our calhngs ; whilst his absti- 
nence from teaching during the period in 
which he was employed in gaining a live- 
lihood by manual labour, conveys a nega- 
tive intimation which can hardly be mis- 
understood. 

But though there is not a similar dan- 
ger of ensnaring the consciences of the 
weak by detailing the daily actions and 
passions of pious men, as would have re- 
sulted from the same minuteness in regard 
to the Saviour, there is too much reason 
to apprehend that many have been led 
astray by this means. An over heated 
imagination easily mistakes its own sug- 
gestions for the inspirations of Heaven ; 
and the recital of the experience of fan- 
cied trials and favours has either the ef- 
fect of filling the credulous listener with 
vain conceits, and prompting him to idle 
extravagances, or, of leading him to des- 
pond of his salvation because he cannot 
work himself into a belief that he enioys 
Uke providences and consolations. These 
Memoirs are not free from objection on 
this ground. Too much stress is laid up-« 



ind to attach some merit to nugatory oh- on undeiinable sensations, and too much 



Bervances. It is evident that Jesus Christ 
intended to regulate the conduct of his 
disciples only by the general principles 
which he inculcated, leaving every one to 
•pply them to his own condition and cir- 
cumstances. And that the determina- 
tions of our will on common occasions 
J)*ght not be constrained by reference to 
"18 example, he has left us ignorant in res- 
Vex. II.— No. IV. S5 



mysticism is employed in speaking of 
what would be otherwise intelligible. 

Claudius Buchanan was born at Cam- 
buslang, near Glasgow, in Scotland, on 
the 12th of March, 1766. His father was 
a man of considerable learning and re- 
spectable character. His mother, whos« 
maiden name was Somers, was the 
daughter of one of the Elders of the- 
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duM^ at €aiiilNiBlaiig,attiietimeofthe 
produced in it by the preaching of 
Wbitfiek^in 1742. Both his parents en- 
deaToured to imbue his youthful mind 
with religious notions, and to train him 
mp in good habits. When seven years old 
ht was sent to a grammar School at In- 
mary, where he remained till 1779. The 
next year after quitting school, at the age 
•f fourteen, he was taken into the family 
•f Mr. Campbell of Dunstafnaze, as tu- 
l«r to his two sons. Here he lelt some 
impressions of a religious nature, which 
ke communicated to his grandfather, 
who encouraged them, — but they were 
floon effaced, in the year 1782 he left the 
fcmDy of Mr. Campbell, and entered at 
the onivernty of Glasgow. He remained 
there two years, and then went to the 
Mand of Isiay, as a private tutor to the 
8008 of Mr. Campbell of Knockmelly ; the 
next year he occupied the same post in 
the family of Mr. CampbeU of Carradell; 
in 1786 he returned to the coDege at Glas- 
gow, where he attended the academical 
tedUires; and at the end of the session he 
resumed his employment at Carradell. 
A singular project now took possession of 
lU8 nmid. He had a strong disposition to 
8ee the world, and conceived the design 
•f making the tour of Europe on foot. A 
romantic attachment to a lady superior 
to him in rank and fortune, of the folly of 
which, though reciprocated, he was sensi- 
ble, hastened the execution of his plan. 
He pretended that he had been invited by 
ttn English gentleman to accompany his 
son to the continent, and having put this 
deceit upon his friends he set off on his 
pedestrian tour. The following account 
of his adventures is given by himself. 

'* I bad the eiample of the celebrated Dr. 
Qoldsmitb before me, who travelled through 
Xurope on foot, and supported himself by 
Inlaying on bis flute. I could play a little on 
the violin, and on this I relied for occasional 
support during my lone and various travels. 

"In August, 1787, having put on plain 
elotbes, becoming my apparent situation, I 
left Edinburgh on foot with the intention of 
travelling to London, and thence to the con- 
tinent : that very violin which I now have, 
and the case which contains it, I bad under 
My arm, and thus I travelled onward. After 
I had proceeded some days on my journey, 
and had ^arrived at a part of the country 
where I thought I could not be known, I cal- 
led at gentlemen's houses, and farm-houses, 
where I was in general kindly lodged. They 
were very well pleased with my playing 
reels to them, (for I played them better than 
I can now.) and I sometimes received five 
shillings, sometimes half a crown, and some- 
times nothing but my dinner. Wherever I 
went, people seemed to be struck a little by 
Dy appmrance, particularly if thty entared 



iato coaversatioa with me. Th^ were of- 
ten very inquisitive, and I was sometimes at 
a loss what to say. I professed to be a mu- 
sician traveirmg through the country for bis 
sobsisteDce : but Ihb appeared very strange 
to some, and they wished to know where I 
obtained my learning ; for sometimes pride, 
and sometimes accident would call forth eip 
passions, in the coarse of conveKatloo, 
which eicited their 5urpri5e. I was often in- 
vited to stay for some time at a particular 
place ; but thb I was afraid of, lest I might 
be discovered. It was near a month, I be- 
lieve, before I arrived on the borders of Eng- 
land, and in that time many singular occur- 
rences befel me. 1 once or twice met per- 
sons whom I had known, and narrowly es- 
caped discovery. Sometimes 1 had nothing 
to eat, and had no where to rest at night ; 
hut. notwithstanding, I kept steady to my 

Eurpose, and pursued my journey. Before, 
owever, I reached the borders of England : 
I would gladly have returned ; bat 1 eould 
not : the die was cast; my pride would have 
impelled me to suffer death, I think, rather 
than to have exposed my folly ; and I press- 
ed forwaid. 

" When I arrived at Newcastle, I felt tire^ 
of my long journey, and found that it was 
indeed hard to live on the benevolence of 
others: I therefere resolved to proceed to 
London by water ; for 1 did not want to 
travel in my own country, but on the conti- 
nent. 

« I accordingly embariied in a collier at 
North Shields, and sailed for London. On 
the third night of the voyage we were In 
danger of being cast away, during a gale of 
wind ; and then, for the first time I began to 
reflect seriously on my situation. 

"During the violence of the storm, as he af- 
terwards acknowledged to a friend, Mr. Bu- 
chanan felt as if the judgment of God, as in 
the case of Jonah, was overtaking him ; but, 
unlike the repenting Prophet, no sooner bad 
the tempest of the elements subsided, than 
the agitation of his mind also passed away, 
He arrived safely in London on the second 
of September : " but by this time," be con- 
tinues, in one of the letters referred to, " my 
spirits were nearly exhausted by distress and 
poverty. I now relinquished every idea of 
going abroad. I saw such a visionary 
scheme in its true light, and resolved, if pos- 
sible, to procure some situation as an usher 
or clerk, or any employment whereby I 
might derive a subsistence : but I was unsacn 
cei^ul. I lived sometime, in obscure lod^ 
ings, by selling my clothes and books ; for I 
did not attempt to obtain any assistance by 
my skill in music, lest I should be discovered 
by some persons who might know me or my 
family. I was in a short time reduced to the 
lowest extreme of wretchedness and want. 
Alas! I had not sometimes bread to eat. 
Little did my mother think, when she dreamt* 
that she saw her son fatigued with his wan* 
derings, and oppressed with a load of wo, 
glad to lie down, and sleep away his cares oi| 
a little stimw, that her dream was so near the 
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troth. What a reverse of fortune was this! 
A few months before, I lived in splendour 
and happiness ! But even in this extremity of 
misery my tyes were not opened. I saw in- 
deed my folly, but I saw not my sin : my 
pride was even then unsubdued, and I was 
constantly anticipating scenes of future gran- 
deur, and indulging myself in the pleasures 
of the imagination. 

« After [ had worn out many months in 
this misery, observing one day an advertise- 
ment in a newspaper, for a • clerk to an attor- 
ney,' I offered myself, and was accepted. I 
was much liked, and soon made friends. 1 
then obtained a better situation with ano- 
ther gentleman in the law, and, lastly, engag- 
ed with a solicitor of respectable cliaracler 
and connexions in the city, with whom I re- 
mained n&rly three years. During all this 
time I had sufficient allowance to apjiear as 
a gentleman ; my desire for going abroad 

f-adually abated, and I began to think that 
should make the law my profession for life. 
But during a great part of this time I corres- 
ponded with my friends in Scotland, as from 
abroad, writing very rarely, but always giv- 
ing my mother pleasing accounts of my 
health and situation.'* 

It was not true, however, that his allow- 
ance enabled him to live like a gentleman, 
though he might have simulated the ex- 
terior of one. From his diary it appears 
tiiat he often was obliged to go without a 
breakfast or a dinner, and sometimes with- 
out both of them, though he contrived 
to find money to attend the plays and 
the debating clubs. It is to be regretted 
that his journal discovers no symptom of 
shame for his base deception of his worthy 
parents. The death of his father, about a 
twelvemonth after his elopement, appears 
not to have wrought its proper effect on 
lus mind, though it cannot be supposed 
that he was insensible to it. This mourn- 
• ful event was communicated to him by 
his widowed mother in the spring of 1 789, 
he replied to her letter under date of Flo- 
rence, May 12th. The early lessons of 
piety and moral duty which he had re- 
ceived from his parents, were not, how- 
ever, wholly obliterated, and he appears 
to have been at times much dissatisfied 
Tvith himself, and consequently extreme- 
ly unhappy. His reflections and his con- 
versation were occasionally of a religious 
cast Inthe month of June, 1791, afriend, 
of a serious disposition, called on him, on 
a Sunday evening, witfi whom he engaged 
in the discussion of religious topics. This 
friend entered with great animation into 
the subject, and spokesomuch to thepur- 
posc, that Mr. Buchanan formed a sudden 
fesolution to reform his life. That very 
evenmg he fell on his knees in prayer to 
CJod, and continued daily to intercede f(5r 
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forgiveness. On Sunday he accompanied 
his friend to church, and derived some 
benefit from the discourse which he heanL 
In this state of doubt and apprehension, 
bechanced to meet with Doddridge's Rise 
and Progress of Religion in the Soul, 
* which he thought,' as he observes, *ju8t 
suited to him.' He next read Alleine's 
Alarm to the Unconverted, and then Bos- 
ton's Fourfold State. Seven months pass- 
ed in this way, his earnestness in regard 
to religion constantly increasing. His mo- 
ther, in a letter received in reply to one in 
which he had given some account of his 
case, recommended Mr. Newton, Rector 
of St. Mary's Woolworth, London, as a 
proper person for him to apply to for ad- 
vice. To this venerable man he address^ 
himself, and from him he obtaunednot on- 
ly sympathy, but substantial assistance. 

The process of this salutary change in 
the character of Mr. Buchanan appears 
to have been comformable to the usud 
course of things, and the change itself to 
have been the effect of obvious causes. 
His biographer, however, affects to con- 
sider it as an instantaneous, if not a mira- 
culous, conversion. Notwithstanding all 
the pious precept? of his parents had been 
silently working with the convictions of 
his own conscience, to lead him to repent- 
ance, Mr. Pearson regards the laudable 
resolution adopted by his hero, on the 
Sunday evening aforementioned, as sud- 
denly prompted by a divine impulse. 

We are sorry to say that Mr. Buchan- 
an did not till some weeks after his ac- 
quamtance wiUi Mr. Newton, make suck 
proficiency in grace as to disabuse his ex- 
cellent mother of the deceit he had prac-^ 
tised upon her. 

Mr. Buchanan now directed his views 
to the church, but was not deemed (]uali- 
fied for ordination. Through the intro- 
duction of Mr. Newton he became ac- 
quainted with Mr. Henry Thornton, who 
with a liberality as praise-worthy as it is 
rare, resolved to send him to the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge at his own expense. 
In Michaelmass term, 1791, Mr. Buchan- 
an was admitted a member of Queen's 
College, Cambridge. Though at first un- 
wilhng to pursue any other study than 
theology, he was persuaded to conform 
to the academical course, and gained a 
respectable standing by his literary and 
scientific acquirements. He came by de- 
grees to perceive and to acknowledge the 
advantages of human learning. He thus 
expresses himself in a letter to Mr. Ncw«i 
ton. 

I once thought myself prepared for the 
ehurch 1 1 shudder at my temerity. A seal (it 
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■eal it may be ealled) ' without knowledge/ 
must have dictated this unhallowed confi- 
dence. In one sense, indeed.any one to whom 
God has given his grace may enter the church, 
however ignorant or unfit in other matters ; 
inasmuch as all success in it comes from God. 
But in another sense, no man ought to enter 
upon the ministry who is not qualified by na- 
ture and education to do justice to a public 
station, and claim respect from a gainsaying 
world. Thbu absolutely necessary, unless mi- 
racles have not ceased. And for want of at- 
tending to these circumstances, vis. the pre- 
sent state of Christianity, and the progress of 
civilization, 1 see that the Gospel suffers in 
every quarter. At the time of the Reformation 
there was not so much ground for this com- 
plaint as now. I differ in opinion from many 
good men on these points. However, I seldom 
mention them, as I have learnt from past fluc- 
tuations of sentiment, that I may possibly 
think diflferently after further observation and 
more accurate Scripture study. 1 think that 
too little attention is paid to the manner of 
preaching the Gospel; and too little to the 
prejadices of the age against the illiterate me- 
thodist I feel a good deal hurt at these ne- 
glects, at the same time that I despair of doing 
otherwise myself. In these, and in all other 
doubts, I mast wait patiently on his teaching, 
who hath so often made * darkness light be- 
fore me.* " 

Again in a letter to the same beneficent 
friend, he observes that — 

<• Nothing but a cultivated mind, and the 
constant perusal of the New Testament, seem 
capable of delivering men from unnecessary 
prejudices and prepossessions. Grace does 
not necessarily do it. Some wonder at this ; 
but why should they ? Grace converts the 
heart, but it does not teach the understanding 
what the understanding may learn without 
it ; and therefore it does not remove prejudice. 
For prejudice is founded on ignorance; on 
an ignorance of facts Till these facts then are 
communicated, prejudice remains; know- 
ledge, therefore, i. e. learning, philosophy, or 
by what name soever it may be caliea, is ne- 
eessary to remove prejudice." 

In July, 1795, Mr. Buchanan took his 
degree, and in September of the same 
year was admitted to the holy order of 
Deacon, by Bishop Porteus. By the inter- 
est of his friends and the recommendation 
of his instructers, he was appointed a chap- 
lain to the East India Company. He soon 
after received priest's orders ; and in the 
month of May, 1796, after an absence of 
nearly nine years, revisited his family in 
Scotland. On the 11th of August he em- 
barked at Portsmouth for Bengal—and 
on the 10th of March, 1797, two days 
before the completion of his 31 st year, 
, landed at Calcutta. 

*• On bis arrival at the capital of the British 
possessions in India," says his biographer, 



" he was hospitably received by the Rev. Mr. 
Brown, and resided for a short time in his fa- 
mily. He then took a house in Durrumlollab, 
where, however, he continued but two 
months, being at the end of that time ap- 
pointed chaplain at Barrackpore, a military 
station about siileen miles above Calcutta. 

' By this arrangement, which, however 
usual according to the rules of the East India 
service, he does not appear to have anticipat- 
ed, Mr. Buchanan found himself placed lo a 
situation by no means congenial with bis 
taste and feelings, and affording but few op- 
portunities for the eiercise of his ministry. 
Barrackpore possessed no place for public 
worship; and divine service was never re* 
quired by the military staif to which he was 
attached. 

This unexpected seclusion from active do* 
ty. combined with the influence of an ener- 
vating climate, which he very soon bes^an to 
feel, and of society fur the most partunhiend- 
ly to religion, produced in Mr. Buchanan a 
considerable depression of spirits, and even 
gave occasion to some of his friends in Eu- 
rope to attribute his comparative inactivity 
on his arrival in India to abatement of zeal 
rather than, as the truth required, to causes 
over which he could exercise no control" 

In his retirement at Barrackpore, Mr. 
Buchanan usefully employed himself io 
private study, and sedulously cultivated 
the oriental languages. On the establish- 
ment of the college of Fort William, by 
the Marquis Wellesley, in 1800, Mr. 
Brown was appointed Provost, and Mr. 
Buchanan Vice-Provost The object of 
the institution was the education of the 
junior civil servants of the Company. 
Mr. Buchanan's zeal, however, inouced 
him to insist more upon religious doc- 
trine than seemed proper in a general 
course of elementary instruction, or than 
was requisite to qualify the Company's 
writers for the discharge of their official 
and relative duties. In fact the tenor as 
well as the tone of his didactic discourses 
gave offence to the resident clergy. The 
Directors of the East India Company 
not approving of the scope of the semi- 
nary at Fort William, ordered it to be 
suppressed. The Governor General, 
Marquis Wellesley, did not carry this 
order into immediate execution, and the 
representations which he made procured 
its revocation. Mr. Buchanan, in the 
mean time, agitated many measures for 

the promotion of Christianity in India 

he wrote a memoir in favour of an eccle- 
siastical establishment, and encouraged 
the translation of the Scriptures. He o?- 
fered prizes to the amoimt of sixteen 
hundred and fifty pounds sterling for the 
best essays in the diflferent universities 
and public schools in Gres^t ButaiD and 
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Ireland, on the most efficacious means of 
diffusing civilization and the light of 
Christianity in the eastern world. His 
designs were deemed premature by ma- 
ny judicious men, who thought that to 
alarm the prejudices of the natives too 
violently, might endanger the British 
power in India, and defeat the prospect 
of the progressive introduction of truth 
and refinement His spirit, however, rose 
with the obstacles which opposed him. 
In the year 1805 he proposed a prize of 
five hundred pounds to each of the uni- 
Tersities of Cambridge and Oxford for 
the best works in English prose, embrac- 
ing the following subjects : 

" I. The probable design of the divine Pro- 
vidence in subjecting so large a portion of 
Asia to the British dominion. 

^ IL The duty, the means, and the conse- 
quences of translating the Scriptures into the 
oriental tongues, and of promoting Christian 
knowledge m Asia. 

" III. A brief historic view of the progress 
of the Gospel in different nations, since its 
first promulgation ; illustrated by maps, show- 
ing its luminous tract through the world ; with 
chronological notices of its duration in parti- 
cular places.'* 

. In the course of this year Mr. Buchan- 
an experienced a very dangerous sick- 
ness. The loss of his wife, who died in 
Bngland, was added to his afflictions. 
She was the daughter of the Rev. Mr. 
Whish of Northwold, Norfolk, and came 
out to India with her elder sister, in com- 
pany with their aunt, the lady of Capt. 
Sandys. They were married m 1799 ; 
Mrs. B. had visited England for her 
health, having derived relief from a pre- 
vious voyage. 

In 1806, Mr. Buchanan, who is hence- 
forth termed Dr. Buchanan, (the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow having conferred on him 
the degree of D. D.) left Calcutta on a 
journey to the coast of Malabar. The 
new Governor General, Sir George Bar- 
low, granted him every facility of con- 
veyance which the country could afford. 
He met with the most grateful civilities 
at all the English stations, and with the 
most flattering attention at the courts of 
the Nabobs of Tanjore and Travancore. 
In this tour he visited Juggernaut. He 
visited also the Syrian churches of Ma- 
layala. 

On his return to Calcutta he found his 
occupation gone — the Court of Directors 
having reduced the College, by abolish- 
ing the offices of Provost and Vice Pro- 
vojBt, and restricting the professorships to 
three. He had, moreover, the mortifica- 
tion to be denied the privilege of insert- 
ing *a memoir on the subject of his 



proceedings on the coast of Malabar,' as 
our author describes it, which he had 
prepared under the title of 'Literary In- 
telligence.' Soon afterwards he preach- 
ed a series of sermons on the Cnristian 
prophecies, a copy of which was request- 
ed by some of his hearers, for the press. 
He accordingly made preparations for 
publishing them, but on transmitting a 
notice of his intention to the government 
gazette, the insertion of his advertisement 
was refused. Lord Minto was now at the 
head of the government of India, and 
still more disposed than his immediate 
predecessor to check the spirit of prose* 
hrtism, though the latter had been less 
mvourable to the system than Marquis 
Wellesley. On this occasion. Dr. Bu- 
chanan remonstrated to the Governor 
General, and presented a memorial, 
which he subsequently published in hb 
Apology for promoting Christianity in 
India. 

Dr. Buchanan sailed from India in De^ 
cember, 1807, and arrived in. England in 
March, 1808. On the 26th of February, 
1809, he preached his sermon cadled 
* The Star in the East,' at Bristol, for the 
benefit of the Church Missionary Society. 
To this performance he ow^ most of his 
celebrity in the religious community in 
this country. 

In November, 1809, Dr. Buchanan 
married the daughter of Henry Thomp- 
son, Esq. of Kirby Hall, Yorkshire. He 
had the misfortune to lose this wife also. 
She died in the spring of the year 1819. 
His health, however, had been previously 
impaired, by paralytic attacks, and he 
did not long survive her. On the 9ih of 
February, 1815, in the 49th year of his 
age, he departed this life. 

We have given our. estimate of the 
character of Dr. B. and as much of his 
history as our limits would allow. He 
has left behind him many tracts in rela« 
tion to his favourite object, the dissemi- 
nation of the Gospel in India, which do 
honour to his philanthropy. 

W« kept in reserve one fact, which 
will properly come in here, as it speaks 
more in his praise than pages of com- 
mon-place declamation. When the day 
of his prosperity arrived, he not only re- 
paid Mr. Thornton the sums which he 
nad expended on his education, but gave 
five hundred pounds as a fund for the 
education of a candidate for the minis- 
try, and left the selection of the object 
of this benevolence to three trustees^ 
of whom Mr. Thornton was nominated 
one. 
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AmT. 0. The Progress of Society: a Poem, in three peais* New- York, DaTii 
Long^orth. 24 mo. pp. 62. 



THE desire of vindicating the American 
muse from the char^ of sterility, 
however amiable, must not lead us to 
sanction the affiliation of all her putative 
offspring, much less to burthen her with 
a spurious progeny. Barrenness is not so 
great a reproach as incontinence. Our 
regard to the literary reputation of our 
country compels us to scrutinize the pre- 
tensions of her champions. We cannot 
consent to assign a niche in the temple of 
ber fame to every chivalrous youth who 
may choose to break a lance i'l her cause. 

That the prejudice which iias too long 
prevailed amongst us against every litera- 
ry effort of American genius or industry, 
should subside as the nu'nber of our 
writers increased, was to be expected. 
Merit will always vindicate itselrin the 
end. It is, indeed, no lon^r fashionable 
to decry whatever takes its origin from 
among ourselves— on the contrary, if we 
are not mistaken, it is fast becoming the 
fashion to admire every thing that claims 
to be the product of indigenous talent. 
Nor is this reaction of public opinion un- 
natural. But we shall be sorry to see an 
Unreasonable prejudice succeeded by an 
undue partiality. To lavish praise upon 
the unworthy, is to squander the meed 
of the deserving. Too great a facility at 
being pleased will tend to relax exertion ; 
and stamping works with approbation 
which do not ex^act it, will degrade the 
standard of our taste in the eyes of fo- 
rdgners, without conciliating favour to- 
wards the objects of our panegyric. 

The poem in hand is evidently a cru- 
dity. Its author has neither disciplined 
his mind, nor cultivated it to any extent. 
There are many good thoughts scattered 
alon^ his pages, but he wants method — 
and in fact^ he does not seem to have pro- 
posed to himself any determinate object. 
He is confused in his narrative, illogical 
and often unintelligible in his deductions, 
and meagre, though not inapposite in his 
illustrations. A general indefiniteness or 
want of purpose, and an obscurity which 
is heightened by an ignorance or negli- 
gence of the rules of grammatical concor- 
dance, are objections for which a casual 
felicity of thought or expression cannot 
atone. No man should obtrude himself 
Upon the public, in print, who has not 
something to say for himselfy and who 
has not pondered how to say that some- 
thing well. 
A9 a specimen of the work, we ex- 



tract the whole of the third part, in whidi 
if the reader does not find much pre- 
sent gratification, he will discover some 
ground of hope. 

*' Fair on thy banks, O Paradise ! the rose 
Clasp'd (he light lily with a sister's love ; 
I see thy rills the blossom'd hanks disclose ; 
I see thy waves in gold and azure move. 
Still throwing back more blue the sky above ; 
I see thy laughing blossoms wild and loose. 
Save when arrested by the sporting dove- 
Ob ! realm of bliss ! That sin should interpose 
And close so fair a mom with such a oigfat 
of woes ! 

Dear long lost scenery! k>TeIier far than 
now, 

Restor'd by fancy to the eye again, — 
For then thy streams, and all that bloom*d 
below, 

Found such according purity within,— 
The heart commun'd with God in every scenci. 
Her smiles now came, and now her tears 

would flow. 
Tears drawn by gratitude, and not by sin- 
Bat vain — ah vain, were the attempt to show« 
What sinless mortal felt— what sinner cannot 

know. 

Tet now, though fallen, when the twilight 
beam 

Pours her soft lustre on his pensive eye- 
Does not revive some antenatal dream ? 
Does not the heart awake to harmony ? 
Does she not glow and soften ; melt and sighy 
To wander homeward on the sun*slast strean^ 
That mellows into gold the ajnire sky ? — 
Dear moments ! ah ! mysterious do ye seem, 
When o[>ening as it were some long-forgot- 
ten dream ! 

If 'twere not true, why does he muse alone^ 
To ask communion with the beav'ns and 
earth ? 

If 'twere not true, why does his bosom own 
Such visions dear — such consciousness of 
worth. 

Beyond his reach, above his humble birth ? 
Why, but at twilight, is his heart so prone 
To gather something with a silent mirth. 
And as he seeks for words, away 'tis flown, 
He knowns not where, nor how, yet ever* 
more 'tis gone ! 

Some old connexion sure, the twilight ray, 
And all the softening lustre of her reign, 
Respire inaudible ; tnough what they say 
Even to vaguely syllable were vain — 
They seem to speak that other life has beeiiy 
That wondering man is loitering far astmy» 
A curious stranger on his natal scene. 
To fears beneath his dignity a prey, 
A traveller in a shade with half a glaace of 
day. 
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Note the straiifse being ! now his daring mind 
Jfi boldly wandering up the starry sphere ! 
Where is he now ? Not on the winged wind, 
But still as eager on some low career, . 
Where sense and crazy passion bid him steer ! 
Still scorning all possess'd — he wanders blind, 
^ow smiles upon his cheek, and now a tear ; 
Hemm'd in by self, and error, and mankind, 
Alas! his chase how vaio, his loug-lost bliss 
to and ! 

Mysterious thing! o'er hbtory's backward 
stream, 

^ow rapid flies his soul through seasons 
pass'd, 

And centuries travelled but a moment seem, 
Though mourners every instant stood aghast. 
To mark some heart as curious breathe its 
last. 

Mysterious thing ! his flights are not a dream I 
He lives in every age by time o'ercast ! 
Perchance in £den now, with bliss supreme ! 
And now mind'st ruin'd Greece, to mark her 
setting beam. 

jLo, yonder pair ! Behold the speaking eye ! 
What silent grandeur flashes from his mind ! 
And 'tis acknowledg'd with the same re[)ly, 
Of high expression, dignified ! refin'd ! 
Not e'en a word ! yetsoul perceives herkind^ 
tl'en by a glance, or smiJe, or tear, or sigh — 
Or have they met before? or chanc'd de- 
signed 

That each should kindred thought at once des- 
cry. 

By some strange spell unknown, of silent 
harmony. 

O well 'twas song, that souls in pan? were 
made. 

And sent together to this din£;y spot, 
And lost each other as they earthward 
sti-ay'd — 

For oft they meet, and feel, they know not 
what. 

Of love unearthly! Love |)erchance forgot — 
Mysterious and intense — so long delay'd — 
Ah! man may pause, and ponder on the 

thought, , 
And analyze himself, so strangely sway'd. 
By mere expression's fire, o'er beauty's light 

and shade. 

Or let him sleep— his bold unshackled mind, 
In dreams still speaks her pow'rs and aims 
sublime, 

Por now on light, and now upon the wind, 
She rambles where she will through space 
and time, 

And fashions as she lists her favour'd clime : 
And now she wakes ; no more with vbion 
blind, 

A disembodied thing, as in her prime — 
And life without location, undesign'd — 
4 moment's space is hers, as novel as refin'd ! 

3o strange his mind — so strange his earthly 
lot! 

Sent off to toss on life's precarious flood ; 
Bis trembling bosom indistinctly fraught, 
ikmidst the crowd,' or e'en in solitude, 
\Vtth images of past, and coming good— > 
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All still in unison with glory brought, 
By him who came from heav'n with life eli« 
du'd. 

To give e'en certainty to guessing thought* 
And teach the unknown God, he long in vaia 
had sought 

And shall not time his long-lost bliss restoref 
And give him back his uncorrupted mind ? 
So tun'd that now — e'en now his eye will 
pour, 

As wanders round at eve bis vision blind, 
Mysterioiis smiles, and trembling tears com- 
bin'd ? 

Oh ! Nature tells his loss ! Faith tell him more; 

Tell him his long-lost birthright he shall find. 

When launch 'd by death from time's myste- 
rious shore. 

To that far realm of bliss where dwelt his 
soul before I 

And shall not taste, and eloquence erewhile. 
So long indebted to each beauteous scene, 
Of hills, and streams, and blossoms that be* 
guile 

The wandering soul to truth and hope again ^ 
Shall they not whisper what the soul hath 
been, 

Shall they not teach her like themselves to 
smile 

On on all the landscape ; all the sheeted 
main — 

Shall they not pour some spell te reconcile. 
To all the scenes around, full many a heaft 
so vile ? 

Yes ! Time shall roll a distant period bright* 
When feeble language, vigorous, refin'd. 
Shall soar perchance to thought's bewildering 
height, 

And pour stupendous light upon the blind- 
Then shall be plain the mysteries of mind— 
Neglected virtue then shall claim her right-^ 
While to earth's rabble, lingering still behind* 
Thought in her robe of fire shall flash her 
light. 

Till nature's bursting scorn shall wither law* 
less might. 

'Tis moral feeling generates lofty thought, 
For thought seems feeling only more refin'd, 
And deep emotion into language brought, 
And pour'd reciprocal upon the mind, 
Wakes deeper feeling, new, and more refin'd; 
Which operates again, to language wrought—* 
Thus mighty eloquence shall lead mankind* 
And still herself by moral feeling taught, 
Awaken'd by her spell, bring all but truth to 
nought. 

Tet thus advancing, still the immortal mindy 
Retains some vet'ran energy profound. 
Which genius, taste, and eloquence combin'd^ 
Can never marshal on the plain of sound — 
And hence in other worids may feeling bound, 
From soul to soul, no more to sense confin'd* 
Inaudible as light her airy round- 
Thus risine heav'n ward, and for love design 'd, 
Is the wildtroop on earth, once naked, gross 
and blind. 
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Then who shall limit e*en his haman flight ? 
Who mark the Rubicon of marchina; thought ? 
Of daring language, nature's utmost height ? 
Who tell what all united, will have wrought, 
On human hearts with smolher'd instincts 
fraught. 

When many an age has added light to lis:ht ? 
Back shrinks the s«>ul ! she feels her power is 
nought, 

If fancy dimly pour upon her si?ht, 
Her forms of life afar, indefinite, though 
bright. 

Grant him progressive, and immortal too ! 
To what stupendous glory shall he climb, 
When time's cold band shall wave her last 
adieu, 

When springs his spiritfrom her earthly clime. 
To heaven's high realm, on angel wing sub- 
lime. 

Where souls redeem'd with thought for ever 

D€W, 



And joy and hope in eyeriasting prime. 
Will lead him onward, kindred triiths to view. 
And purer love to jfeel than ever mortal 
knew." 

No one who reads the above will fa3 
to perceive a monotony in the rhymes. 
There is a continual recurrence not onlj 
of the same sounds, but of the same 
words. Some of these terminations are 
60 remarkable for their frequency, that 
we were led to note them as we read. 
We found that of seventy six stanzas, of 
which the whole poem consists, ten con- 
tiun the rhyme of tme, and seventeen of 
ind — and that the sound of longt is heard 
in the final syllables of more than half of 
the lines in the book. 



Akt. T. Tht Itinerant ; or Memoirs of an Actor. By S. W. Ryley, Pari II. New- 
York, Kirk Mercein. d vols. l3mo. pp. 760. 



THE author of this work, which has not 
the merit of being either fact or fic- 
tion, but which is an undistinguishable 
mixture of both, was originally in the 
wine trade at Manchester, but, failing in 
his business, turned his attention to the 
stage. He became an actor in a provin- 
cial theatre, and also a lecturer or reader 
of entertainments. He has published 
some songs and comic pieces. The first 
part of iJ^e Itinerant was published in 
1808, and was dedicated, as is also the 
sequel, to Mr. Roscoe. In it Mr. Ryley 
desbribes his own adventures, under the 
assumed name of Romney ; and having 
thus, in the outset,. deviated from truth, 
seems to have availed himself of a simi- 
lar license in embellishing real occur- 
rences, and in occasionally introducing 
episodes purely fanciful. In this manner, 
whatever value his biography might have 
possessed, is, in our opinion, destroyed ; 
Ibr his narrative, so far from being a his-< 
tory of incidents which actually befell 
him, is a romance which has no type in 
life. 

There is, nevertheless, some entertain* 
ment in these volumes ; and, among ma- 
ny vulgar and flippant remarks, not a few 
just observations may be found. The 
author evinces good natural sense and a 
degree of humour. Wanting dignity, 
however himself, he cannot confer it on 
the multitude of insignificant persons 
whom he essays to commemorate, and 
whose relations with him are but ao 



equivocal proof of their greatness or theiv 
virtues. 

He has, however, indulged his vanity in 
publishing several laudatory letters, re- 
ceived after the appearance of the first part 
of the Itinerant, from Mr. Roscoe, the 
Rev. Melville Horn, Mr. Cross, &c. fcc ; 
and, with a candour deserving praise, 
and which extenuates his previous os- 
tentation, has mtroduced two letters from 
Miss Anna Seward, of a very different 
stamp. As we accord, in the main, with 
this lady's sentiments, thou^ we think a 
mortifying truth might have been more 
courteously expressed, we will copy this 
correspondence ; which was commenced 
by Mr. Ry ley's addressing a letter to Miss 
Seward. " 

«« Madam, 

" To have been in the slightest deme noticed 
by your patronage 1 esteem one of the most flab 
tering circumstances of my life; and although 
my unfortunate situation, for such I must call it, 
prevented the presumption of inquiry, I have 
frequently felt a wish to know whether health, 
the greatest of all earthly blessings, still renders 
your life as pleasing to yourself as it is valuable 
to those who form your society, and are favoured 
with your friendship ; and although a mercenary 
motive prompts this intrusion, I hope it will b« 
no improbable conclusion to suppose, that, hadi 
esteemed myself equal to the task, and in a situ- 
ation of life that would have entitled me to the 
favour, your correspondence would have been 
an indulgence of the most grateful kind. 

" I take the liberty, madam, of sending the 
first volume of the Itinerant ; the work will be 
completed in June, when I shall have the honour 
ef oalliog with it; oa my way to London ; laean^ 
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time, if it rait yfiuir cohveni«iice to procure a 
few subscribers, it will be an obligation. 

A judgment like yours, will, I doubt not, be 
as merciful as it is powerful ; not examining with 
the strict eye of criticism a first effort, which 
the pressure of many unpleasant circumstances 
rendered too premature to bear any marks of 
perfection. A!s my first-bom, 1 commit it to 
your attention ^ and, though not the legitimate 
offspring of science or literature, I trust you will 
&ad it a natural child, whose gambols may serve 
to relax the imagination after more solid studies. 

" Setting every paltry, pecuniary motive aside, 
I know few circumstances that would flatter my 
vanity more than your approbation. In anxious 
doubt, and with very sincere wishes for your 
health and happiness, I have the honour to sub- 
scribe myself, 

" Madam, 
" Your obliged and very faithful servant, 
" S. W. R. 

*» Liverpool, AprU 20, 1808." 

« LUchJkld, Mxy 1, 1808. 

*' Sir, 

Pardon my observing, that it is only those 
who have celebrity, professional or literary, that 
possess a shadow of right to tax their acquaint- 
ance and the public with their own biography. 

*' It would oe an injury to those who have long 
assailed, and who yet assail me in this way, and 
in a more modest manner, were my name to ap- 
pear in subscription to the written life of a per- 
son much less distinguished than themselves. 

** My income is but competent to my establish- 
ment, after' a portion has been set apait for sub- 
scription to the writings either of my personal 
friends or authors of wOt. If I were to pass 
that limit, and comply with the request of all who 
ask my contribution, I should deeply feel the in- 
convenience, and one-fourth of m v annual for- 
time would not answer the demands. You, Sir, 
do not even ask my consent to enrol me on your 
tist, but seem to consider me as a subscriber, and 
expect me to draw upon my acquaintance in 
support of a claim so utterly unfounded. If I 
were not to decline doing this, even for the writ- 
ings of my friends, and for authors of eminencci 
I should be shunned like a bailiff by mv ac- 
Quaintance here ; since, though they would re- 
luse my solicitation, refusal is always ajar upon 
the feelings of the refuser. 

" The only comedi&n I recollect to have known, 

of the name of R , was one, who was with 

a company of Itinerants, in Litchfield, between 
1780 and 1790. He seldom, if ever, appeared 
on the stage, through illness and want of thea- 
trical talents, though a well-behaved sensible 
man.' His wife, the daughter of the late Mr. 
Frodsham, manager of the York theatre, was a 
"Very pleasing actress. Strongly recommended 
to me, I sometimes asked herself and husband to 
dinner. I beard that he died soon after he left 
Litchfield, and that the widow had married 
again. 

" Had that Mr. R been living, my ac- 
quaintance with him was too slight, too evidently 
on his wife's account, to have justified the liberty 
is him, which you have taken with me. 
« I am. Sir, 

" Your humble servant, 
" ANNA SEWARD." 

" Idoerpoolj May 4, 1808. 

Madam, 

"I cannot resist the impoll^ which actuates 
V 01. XI. — ^No. IV, 



me once more to intrude your leisore, and 
to explain away, if possible, what appears to 
have been an impertinence, very far trom my 
thoughts. 

" 1 take blame to myself for not having been 
more explicit ; had my letter been explanatory, 
perhaps it might in some degree have soften^ 
the severity of your reply, and saved me a part 
of the mortification I acknowlei'ge to have felt, 
witliout having deserved, except in the circum- 
stance of having troubled you with my subscrip- 
tion list, for which freedom I beg your pardon. 

" I am by no means, madam, inclined to yield 
that impUcit obedience to the aristocracy of li- 
terature, on which you lay so much stress. It 19 
possible, nay, it is a fact, that the biography of 
an individual, without celebrity in the repuolic of 
letters, may force as great a claim on public at- 
tention as that of Jomison, Goldsmith, Savage^ 
or Darwin ; and, with respect to professional ce- 
lebrity, I call your attention to the memoirs of 
celebrated theatrical characters — Foote, L«e 
Lewis, Mrs. Baddely, Mrs. Crouch, &c. What 
are they? a farrago of nonsense, Grab-street 
catch-pennies, that would never have been read« 
hut for the names of the people they were meant 
to celebrate. 

" The few pleasant and useful hours I spent in 
your society, will never be effaced from mir 
mind, but my vanity is considerably hurt by find- 
ing myself so totally unknown, that, even by 

name, you can only recognise one R , and 

that one I have not the smsdlest ambition to per 
soAate. 

The insignificant individual yvho has had 
the temerity to address you, spent a never to be! 
forgotten evening at your house in Litchfield ; at 
tliatperiod, about the year 1800, he was mana- 

fer of a company of comedians at Shrewsbury, 
'he following summer he had frequently the' 
honour of seeing you at Buxton ; and afterwards 
endeavoured to procure a license to perform plays 
at Litchfield, through your medium, on which 
business he was honoured with the inclosed 
letter. 

If these various circumstances recal not the* 
smallest recollection, I have only to grieve and 
submit. 

" So far, madam, from wishing to trespass 
your bounty for the subscription, I meant to have 
pressed the volumes upon your acceptance, and 
if they afforded you the smallest amusement, my 
highest ambition would have been gratified. For 
the boldness of my presumption in wishing yoli 
to recommend the work, I feel ashamed, and 
again solicit you to forgive, and, if possible, for- 
gel, the impropriety of the request. 

1 have the honour to be^ 

" Madam, 
" Your faithful and obedient servant, 
« S. W. R y 

''Litchjeld, May 9, 180S. 

"Sir, 

" I feel at once concerned and ashamed of t!he 
involuntary oblivion .of my memory; it wasy 
even in youth, perpetually faithless to me res- 
pecting names. Time, and a long continuance 
of ill health, have deplorably increased that de« 
ficiency. It was in vain that I endeavoured to 
recollect, on receiving your first letter, having 
ever known any gentleman of the theatre wlio 
bore your name, except the person mentioned in 
my last, and I fancied I might have been misia- 
fbrmed respecting his death, apd that,' in reality, 
he was the individual who then adcfreaied m^, 
86 ' 
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tinder that idea, T vrole. 1 now remember the 
respectable manager of the coutpanj of come- 
<Uans at Buxton, and thai he once applied for 
my interest with our corporation, (interest which 
I never possessed) to obtain for him our unfre- 
queHted Theatre nere — but the name was gone 
from me past recall. My letter, which you en- 
closed, is as an upbraiding spectre ; it convicts me 
of a strong error, for which I can only plead that 
It was nol wilful, yet I ask your pardon, 

I am so often ill and mcapable of writing, 
that my scanty leisure is become utterly incom- 
petent to the claims upon it, which are most op- 
pressively extensive. I kx>k towards my book- 
ease with longing eyes m vain : epistolary duties 
Ibrhid my access to it. If I haa subscribed to 
your book, I should not have had time to explore it 

" As to the inferior examples you plead for 
your biography, I should think they would ope- 
rate as towrnmgs. Garrick and Foote were nrst 
yate people, yet even Garrick was too delicate to 
5tancl forth the herald of his own actions. 

** I have frequently been ur^ed to write my 
life, but I never thought myselfof sufficient con- 
^tqiieiiee to the public to obtrude upon it with 
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egotirtic pre snm p U oA. It is dtfficuli Ibr any per- 
son to speak or write of themselves with grace, 
and without disgusting their readers. 

" If you reaJly think yourself an equal object 
of attention to the public as Johnson, Goldsmith, 
Savage, or Darwin, that 'consciousness must be at 
least an a^freeable, if not a just idea, and I 
wish expenence may not show you its fallacy. 
Not one, however, of those justly celebrated 
men was his own biographer. The vanity of 
Cumberland made him guilty of that obvious in- 
delicacy, but it was in some degree recompensed 
by the spirit of the composition, and Cumberland 
is a distinguished, though not an amiidble cha- 
racter. 

I remain, Sir, 
** Your humble servant, 

" ANNA SEWARD." 
To which party the charge of amn 
eance may be most justly applied, we 
shall leave the reader to determine for 
himself. 

E. 
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THOUGH this address does not stand 
conspicuous among the occasional 
offerings of the theological press, for abili- 
ty or elegance, yet it is certainly respect- 
able both for the thoughts and style — ^the 
former being, in the main, just and perti- 
nent — and the latter, on the whole, easy 
and perspicuous. But the subject of Sun- 
day Schools is interesting, and we have 
selected the Rer. Rector's discourse,* not 
so much on account of its literary merits, 
as for the sake of uniting with him in re- 
commending that subject to general con- 
sideration, if, haply, any thing we can say 
may conduce to that end. It is the mis- 
fortune of most practical truths to be so 
plain as to be underrated, or to have be- 
come so familiar as to be disregarded, in 
either case failing to produce their legiti- 
mate effects. The old adage, de gustihus 
ium est disputandum, "there is no disput- 
ing taste," seems to be quite as fully ve- 
rified in regard to opinions as fashions ; 
and on those very points, in the settle- 
ment of which, a plain man would think 
the employment of his reason most rea- 
sonable, there very often does not appear 
to be a more careful exercise of it, tnan in 
the cut of a doublet or the garnish of a 
' table. Because an opinion is rational, it 
IS scarcely to be presumed that it will ob- 
tain, and even when it meets a general as- 
sent from the tongue, it is but too fre- 
i|aeKtly iMiXt9ilk$td in cosduct^ There 



does, now and then, appear to prevail 
some foolish predilection in matters of 
doctrine, as there always does, among 
the dainty and ostentatious, in regard to 
articles of food or clothing, of wmch no- 
thing meets the wishes of either that is 
not far-fetched and dear-bought, while 
substantial, nutritious aliment, or comfor- 
table apparel, if either be homely and ea- 
sily obtained, is rejected for foreign rari- 
ties of no value but such as may be affix- 
ed to them by the caprice of folly. So, 
the nice in opinions are prone to misap- 
prehend unobvious and remote conclu- 
sions for deep discaverifes ; and seek wis- 
dom in refined speculations and transcen- 
dental conceits, rather than in the near 
and obtrusive deductions of common sense, 
drawn from experience and observation. 
Among the truths which -have had the 
hard fortune to stand in the strength of 
demonstration, when considered specu- 
latively, but yet have been, till very re- 
cently at least, entirely disregarded in the 
arrangements made by corporated socie- 
ties and municipal ahthority, as well as 
in the exercise of private bounty, the 
impolicy of an indiscriminate and gra- 
tuitous disposal of alms is particularly 
prominent. This subject, though collate- 
ral, is very nearly connected with that of 
the address under consideration. The 
treatment of the poor, as all confess, is & 
point, in the economy of sodety, not 
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only de^ly intmsting to tlie humaoe and 
the prudent, but it is also intimately 
connected with the public welfare; and 
no plan, for their support and regulation, 
can promise great permanent utility, that 
does not combine, with establishments 
for their education, a judicious method 
of supplying their corporeal wants. A 
system of alms-giving that tends directly 
to encourage idleness and beggary — that 
extinguishes those feelings of indepen- 
dence which give dignity to the man and 
value to the citizen, must clearly frus- 
Btrate the good designs of those who 
would fain benefit the poor by furnishing 
them with the means of knowledge; and 
on the other hand, all attempts to sup- 
ply their, external necessities, m any wise 
manner, must be greatly embarrassed, 
and their pood consequences retarded, 
by neglecting to accompany such at- 
tempts with provisions for their educa- 
cation. We do not think, indeed, that a 
well-arranged system of supplying pau- 
pers with subsistence, through the me- 
dium of their own labour, would be whol- 
ly fruitless, even without its being con- 
nected with a school establishment ; for 
no individual, though he never enjoyed 
the tuition of any preceptor but experi- 
ence, if he be not an ideot, nor insane, 
can probably be found in any state of so- 
ciety, certadnly not in the present state of 
society in this country, in whom the hu- 
man raculties have been so blasted in their 
ffrowth, or have so run to ruin, as to leave 
him beyond all reach of motives, if judi- 
ciously presented, — ^no one, who has not 
remaining some spot, over which the crust 
of apathy has not yet spread, and who 
might not be roused to the employment 
of ms capacity however small, and con- 
verted to a convenient and useful mem- 
ber of society. Besides, though ignorance, 
and the brutish condition in which too 
many of the poor are suffered to live, par- 
ticularly in large cities, may have nearly 
effaced all trace of reason's mintage" in 
the soul, and left them insensible to the 
attractions of virtuous character, yethun- 
ger may stimulate them, cold may con- 
strain them to bestir themselves, and to 
suffer even such ignoble motives to lie idle, 
is error, if not breach of duty; for such 
motives, though low, are proper, and may 
ultimately lead to a condition that wiH 
render efficacious the use of such as are 
more worthy of a rational, immortal, and 
accountable being. But, though even they 
who have passed on through the greater 
portion of their lives, shut out from the 
udr light of knowledge, may not be quite 
beyomlthe rcfUdiof aid^ yet it iiT cm the 



young, and through the medium of edu- 
cation, that, in an^ given state of society, 
the hopes of amelioration must be princi- 
pally founded. As a means of improving 
the young, Sunday Schools are doubtless, 
greatly worthy of support ; and they are 
particularly favourable to tlie inculcation 
of moral and religious truth, not only on 
account of the fiaelity with which those 
who undertake the office of instruction 
are likely to fulfil their task, but also on 
account of the many serious and impres- 
sive associations connected with the sea- 
son of Sabbath. He, even the child, wha 
can be induced to reflect on the nature of 
that day — ^who can have brought before 
his mind the reverend origin and the ve- 
nerable antiquity of the institution — who 
can be taught to contemplate the throng 
of nations, shining with the Illumination 
of science, and graced with the embellish- 
ments of art, which on that day crowd the 
courts of so many temples erected to the 
service of one God — ^who can advert to the 
glorious spectacle of social order and do- 
mestic concord which that day exhibits, 
and can consider the pious aspirations and 
philanthropic sentiments, the human- 
kindness and devotion, which on that day 
swell so many hearts, exalt so many souls^ 
and pour from so many tongi^es, mingled 
with the sound of organs, and voices 
melodious with praise, and not be deeply 
moved, nor feel his nature aggrandized. — 
cannot be human, cannot have been hurt 
and healed, cannot have prospered and 
been smitten, cannot have been a lover or 
a friend, nor ever hope to taste the plea- 
sures of sympathy, or feel a throb of joy. 
But, notwithstanding such high consider- 
ations arc calculated to extend an influ- 
ence so beneficial, we can hardly expect to 
witness their full and legitimate effect up- 
on the minds of children, under the most 
favourable concurrence of circumstances 
in Sunday Schools, with the most assidu- 
ous endeavours of instructors and super- 
intendents, not merely on account ol the 
indocility of the pupils, but in a more espe- 
cial manner, on account of the small por- 
tions of time during which tiieir instruc- 
tion can be attended to, in these establish- 
ments, and the long intervals between 
them. A very rapid advancement of the 
children of the poor, therefore, cannot be 
looked for, without the general adoption 
of some system of tuition, under which 
instruction may be more frequently im- 
parted, and which will permit a more con* 
tinuous enjoyment of the means of edu- 
cation. A system of education, also, cal- 
culated principally for the poor, should 
embrace is itr arrangements the whMa 
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-comnnmity, coimipy as well as town, and 
l>e established by legislative authority. 
' It is a reproach to our State Legislatures 
that they do not exercise their delibera- 
tions more than they do upon the sub- 
ject of common education. Instead of 
multiplying laws upon indifferent mat- 
ters, which, even if discreetly framed, 
from their number become a vexation, — 
instead of wasting their time in enacting 
nugatory regulations and alterations of 
a militia system, from which all the 
good that ever will result, is the sim- 
ple enrolment of the names of those who 
are liable to perform military duty, so 
that they can be conveniently called up- 
on in time of need, for the discipline of 
militia is nothing, or rather worse, — ^in- 
stead of descending from the sublune 
character of legislators of a republic, to 
construct schemes for lotteries, debauch- 
ing the morals of those over whose dear- 
est interests it is their solemn charge to 
watch, — instead of making each legisla- 
tive session a political caucus, in which 
are adjusted, not the great concerns of their 
constituents, and the conmionwealth, but 
the petty and ephemeral affairs of a par- 
ty, — instead of submitting to lend them- 
selves to be the instruments of agents, em- 
ployed by individual, or incorporated mo- 
nopolists, to procure exclusive rights and 
permanent privileges — instead of thus for- 
getting the proper objects of their ap- 
pointment and forsaking the legislative 
lall for the private chambers of office 
hunters, and petitioners for inequitable 
Javoursjif they would turn their attention 
and devote their labours to the great sub- 
jects of internal improvement, Uie excite- 
ment of industry, the diffusion of know- 
ledge, the advancement of science, the 
protection of arts, and the invigoration of 
morals, then might it be said with some 
: propriety, in regard to the obligation of 
the citizens, if not to the investiture of au- 
thority, " the powers that be arc ordain- 
ed of God." 

Of all the systems «f instruction ap- 
plicable to the ordinary requisitions of so- 
ciety, the Lancastrian is not merely the 
bes^ but incomparably the most excellent. 
It is the true method, dictated by nature, 
and arranged according to the wisest 
practical philosophy. The process of in- 
struction IS orderly and perfectly perspi- 
cuous, not permitting the pupil to hurry 
through his lessons without understanding 
«them, and overwhelming his memory 
with a mass of undigestedmatter, fatal to 
the solid growth of the mind, and the just 
equipoise of its faculties. It is conmionly 
said that memory is &e feculty piineipal- 



ly unfolded in childhood, and on the 

strength of this supposition, almost tlie 
whole employment given to the inteUee- 
tual powers of children, is to learn things 
by rote, to speak pieces, and to pass tbe 
fSrst years of pupilage in the unequal and 
extravagant exercise of one faculty, to the 
detriment of that very £a.cu]ty, thus 
sought to be invigorated, to the very 
great injury of the mind, and to the retar- 
dation of its ultimate developement. This 
course is injudicious not only because it 
crowds the memory with undigested 
matter, with words rather than ideas, but 
it is founded upon mistake. Why is the 
memory said to be the faculty principally 
developed, in childhood? Because ol^- 
jects makes a stronger impression at that 
period than any other, — because the feel- 
ings are more vivid, and every thing 
appears with the captivating charm of 
novelty. But the same vividness of feel- 
ing, — the same eagerness for knowledge, 
which, by fixing attention, replenishes the 
memory, furnishes at least as favourable 
an opportunity for quickening percepticm 
and teaching discrimination. If an ob- 
ject strikes the mind forcibly, all those 
qualities belonging to it, which mark its 
specific character, form a part of the im- 
pression, and the discrimination of pecu- 
liarities accompanies the general idea. 
The reasoning faculty, therefore, might 
naturally be expected to unfolditself at the 
same early period with the memory, and 
observation appears to warrant the asser- 
tion that such is the fact. How quickly 
do children learn to comprehend the ex- 

Eression of the countenance of one who 
as authority over them — of the fiicc of 
a father or mother— and there is scarce- 
ly a child of five years of age who is hot 
a better physiognomist than Lavater. If 
the judgment of a child, in regard to the 
affairs of life be erroneous, it is not 
•because he cannot distinguish between 
things that are different, but because his 
experience is limited ; his judgment, in 
all matters that pertain to his age and 
condition, — ^in all transactions between 
himself and his playmates, — ^is as correct 
and prudent as that of an adult AU 
that IS wanting, then, is a mode of pre- 
senting a subject to the mind of a child 
in such a way that it may proceed, step 
hj step, from what is simple and well de- 
fined, to what is complicated and remote, 
and it will soon comprehend. A system 
of education, which imposes upon the 
preceptor the necessity of pursuing such 
a mediod, is, then, the most perfect sys- 
tem — and such an one is the Lancastrian. 
It compels both master and sirholsr to 
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analyBe, and to combine^— to think and 
understand. It requires capacity and 
fidelity on tiie ]>art of the teacher, and this 
fact alone, if it were not so admirably 
adapted as it is, to the yet budding facul- 
ties of childhood, would be an imperative 
reason for its general adoption. Neither 
preceptor nor pupil, can make any pro- 
.gress without understanding their subject, 
and if the system were to obtain, what an 
enormous quantity of abuse would be 
put down that now exists in the shape of 
country and city school-masters, clogging 
up the avenues of knowledge, and disgust- 
ing the young mind with the exerdses 
of the school. The mode of government, 
also, which prevails in schools on the 
Xiancastrian plan is admirably adapted to 
the encouragement of study. It succeeds 
by an honourable appeal to generous am- 
bition, and harshness is rendered unne- 
cessary, by the pleasure the pupil finds 
in that facility of acquisition which results 
from the general system of instruction. 
It is not labour, which disgusts the pupil, 
but it is labour to no end ; and if, because 
he cannot comprehend his lesson, and his 
ignorant, or unfaithful master cannot, or 
will not explain it to him, is it strange 
that he should turn with weariness from 
his irksome employment, andif he should, 
does he deserve the rod ? an instrument, 
which, however wholesome it might 
have been when applied to a stiff-necked 
and rebellious young Israelite, should be 
banished from the schools of. civilized 
men ; or if retained, it should be for the 
back of the master, who, in the present 
state of our schools, mijght probably be 
benefitted by its application. The chiu-ac- 
ter of the governed will always partake 
in some degree of the nature of the go- 
vernment. Rods may have been made for 
the backs of fools, and they most unequi- 
vocally tend to increase the number, but 
they could not have been designed as the 
principal instrument for the management 
of rational creatures, and they are most 
lamentably destructive of that "nerve of 
the mind," which forms so conspicuous 
and fair a feature of the proper republi- 
can character. Indeed this whole Lancas- 
trian system is admirably adapted to the 
nature of our politicalinstitutions,andif uni- 
versally employed in the common schools 
of our country, would prove a foundation 
of rock to our social edifice. The system 
has been put to experiment on a very ex- 
tensive scale in England ; the only plau- 
sible ground of opposition there has 



been, that it is not compatible with the 

nature of a political and religious aristo- 
cracy, — an objection which strongly re- 
commends it to republican favour, and we 
perfectly accord with the remark of one 
of our correspondents, contained in the 
first number of the second volume of this 
magazine, in a communication on the 
subject of the African Free School of 
New-Tork, that " our legislatures could 
do nothing wiser than to enact laws that 
the whole establishment of conunon 
schools, in the several states, should be 
new modelled upon the Lancastrian plan, 
and ordain that the public school-funds 
should be appropriated accordingly." 
. Let the sister-hood of States once adopt 
a school establishment like this, that 
should comprehend the children of the 
great mass of the community, backed 
by Sunday schools, judiciously conduct- 
ed for the especial benefit of the offspring 
of poverty, in connexion with a general 
system or public charity, yielding sup- 
port through the medium of labour, and 
shutting its band to every thing but sick- 
ness and decripitude, and the aspect of 
society would soon brighten, the gloomy 
brow andsoualid visage of poverty would 
sfiine with the oil of gladness, and a hardy 
and happy yeomanry, the bone and mus- 
cle of the State, would people the smiling 
land. 

There is but one passage in the address^ 
the sentiment of whicli, we cannot think 
just. The complaint so perpetually re- 
iterated, but so notoriously groundless, 
is renewed in this discourse, the complaint 
that the church is persecuted by the world; 
that the more zealous and sincere is the 
christian, the more obnoxious is the 
man — that the service of the Lord is flout- 
ed, and that the professors of religion 
are oppressed. Now nothing appears 
more like a noon-day fact than, that pub- 
lic opinion pays all deference to religion^ 
to religious teachers and professors. Who 
are more honoured than they who minis- 
ter at the altar ? none. Where is the in- 
dividual, actually exhibiting the graces 
of the christian character, actually sus- 
taining ** an evangelical profession of the 
gospel" by " a steady production of all 
me fruits by which the Lord Jesus Christ 
requires it to be manifested before the 
world," who is not exalted in the estima- 
tion of society, and honoured above his 
fellows ?" No where. And so it ought 
tobei 1m, 
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Art. 8. ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 



Lttters of a TraveUer to hiafrienda in 

Be ar 

AFTER a stay at Tarmouth of about 
nine days» we took advantage of a fa- 
vouraMe breeze to proceed on our voyage. 
On the £4th of August we entered the At- 
lantic, and at about twilight the Lizard 
Pmnl^ and the rocks of* Scillyf were 
faintly discernible in the north-eastern 
extremity of the horizon. This, at least 
to me, was a moment of melancholy. 
ISf y determination to quit Englfind had 
not been hastily formed, or made upon 
groands that, at the moment I am wri- 
ting this, do not appear to me as just and 
correct as at the time they first forced 
themselves upon my consideration. No 
puerile enthusiasm, no extravagant ex- 
pectation of witnessing in the country 
to which I was proceeding, the realiza. 

• The floathemmost extremity of England, in the 
cooDtT of Cornwall, and the last spot of main-land 
seen bj vessels bound to the United States. 

t These roeky islets (accordiuff to some authors ISO 
Sh Bomber) are clustered together at a distance of 
neariy SO miles westward from the Lands-end, (Com- 
iir«ll) wiMSBce on clear days they are visible. The ma- 
jority «f theKy consisting merely of rock, with no sn- 
pcrstratum of vegetable mould, are barren, bleak, and 
uoishabkable ; but about 5 or 6, the principal of which 
ts St. ljllary% and Sampson Island the smidlcst, con- 
tain a considerable number of pei^le, and are culti- 
vated with diligence ^nd success, though the chief 
Kopport of the inhabitants m'ises from fishing, the 
bmning of kelp, and piloting. Wild and tame fowl 
mre abundant. St. Mary's, where there is a good port, 
Is nearfy 10 miles in circuit, contains more inhabitants 
snd wealth than the whole of her neighbours, and'is 
stronely defended by a castle, erected by Queen 
Efiztuietb, and several powerful batteries, upon one of 
vbich 64 pieces of ordnance, some of them 18 pound- 
ers, tore mounted. A company of sokliers, (with a 
master-gunner and six others,) for whom good bar- 
racks have been provided, are continually stationed at 
fitSjlary's. There is also a guard-house, and store- 
fcovse. Sampson Island is inhabited by one family 
only, and to attend divine s£rvl^ it is necessary for 
its members to cross over to some other spot suffi- 
ciently important to have induced the erection of a 
church. Many relics of Druidicnl antiquities are scat- 
tered over, and embellish St. Mary's and the larger 
istends : and in these secluded and romantic asylums 
of the fisher and the fowler, the curious observer is 
finequently strodi. by the hoary and moss-grown vesti- 
ges of rude temples and ruder sepulchres, memorials 
of a race whose origin is enveloped in the densest 
clouds of obscuritv, but whose affinity with the East 
has been strongly insisted upon by those whose 
Knowledge of oriental antiquities entitles them to re»> 
pectfttl attention on subjects of this description. The 
c^edal and proud distinction of St Mary^s, however, 
is the superb and k>fi^ light-house that towers on its 
south-eastern coast Upwards of 50 feet in height, and 
stanittng on very high land, this noble column appem 
at some distance, and at n^ht, like a pillar built m the 
deep, and capitaled with fiame. in stormy weather, 
tbe effect is necuUarly grand. The fierce and broad 
spreading of the fire, contrasted with the blackness of 
the sea and the sky is terrifically beautiful ; and the 
swarthy wreathing of the flame, reflected from the 
rock and the waves exhibit the shaft of the eohunn in 
the boldest and most iiu^«8tlc rdief. 



tion of a eolden age, had minted tiieai- 
selres wim the repeated and serious 
ditations that had so long occupied mf 
thoughts upon a meastu^ so importaofL 
as that of emigrating fronci my native 
land. No delu^ng visions of unlabori- 
ous prosperity, no cheating phantoms of 
political perfectability, no sanguine anti- 
cipations of beholdmg on the westeni 
shores of the Atlantic unadulterated vir- 
tue, and happiness without alloy, tinged 
my American prospects with their bright 
but transient hues ; and hence it was not 
probable that when I actually beheld 
myself on the world of waters, and could 
barely discern the English coast, skirt- 
ing the extreme edge of the ocean, and 
rendered visible only hj the lights of 
Scilly and the Lizard-Pomt, I should 
perience any regret originating in a justly- 
founded repentance. But, gazing upoa 
that coast, I could not but recall all those 
impressions of lofty prowess, hen^c 
achievment, and intellectual splendour, 
which my earliest youth had received 
from the perusal of my country's records. 
I was hastening from a land where more 
had been effected for the benefit and gjory 
of humankind than by all the great and 
polished states that had preceded her in 
the race of empire and renown. Thai 
land had given birth to the wild patriot- 
ism of Caractacus, and to her belonged 
the constellation of royal virtues that 
beamed forth in the perfect character of 
Alfred ; the chivalric courage of her Ed- 
wards and Henries had shed over her mili- 
tary annals a lustre that time will neither 
darken nor diminish ; and compared with 
her stupendous triumphs on the element 
upon which I was then tossing, how 
insignificant appear the proudest victo- 
ries of Greece and Carthage ! But these 
were glories that constituted, in my esti- 
mation, the least part of the greatness of 
England, and imagination turned away 
from the fields of Gressy and Azincour, 
from the banks of the Nile and the tro- 
phies of Trafalgar, to contemplate the 
more illustrious laurels that had been won 
for her by the intellectual heroism and 
labours of her noblest sons ; and the long 
line of British philosophers, poets, dra- 
matists, historians, moralists. See. rose 
on my fancy with a splendour that seem- 
ed to brighten and condense itself, rf I 
may so express myself, into a mass of 
palpable and inmuntal Tadiance, as I re* 
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ceeded frt>m the land that had bdield and 
Worshiped their rising : — and of that glo- 
rious land I was a native — in that land 
dwelt and dwdls almost every being with 
whom my heart claims kindred ; a father, 
whose talents have illustrated the literary 
and philosophical annals of his country — ^a 
Inomer whom sincerity and filial duty 
mast alike pronounce an ornament of 
her sex ; a brother who may reasonably as- 
pire to the loftiest honours of a noble pro- 
iession ; a sister whose superior ac- 
eomj^shments fascinate all whom her 
retiring disposition permits to observe 
them ; — ^then memory bore me back to 
that dear and sacred home, to me the 
shrine of every pure delight; and the 
laces with which my infancy and boy- 
bood and youth had been familiar were 
present to*my walung visions, and looks 
of affiection, mingled with sorrow, were 
cast upon me from eyes that seemed to 
reproach my departure ; — and every 
field in which I had walked, and every 
tree beneath whose shading foliage I had 
sat, and every brook by whose calmly 
Aowing waters I had wandered with those 
tender friends and companions of my 
happiest days ;'yes, I beheld them all, and 
even BOW, while faintly recording the re- 
membrances and emotions of an evening 
I shall ever recollect with strong and pe- 
culiar interest, I seem, as then I seemed, 
to be transported back to those cherished 
scenes of my youth, and communing 
with those for whom my heart felt the 
first glow of aifection ; and if, on leaving 
the deck, I found my eyes moistened with 
involuntary tears, I shall not find it diffi- 
cult to excuse my weakness with those 
whom the world and its contaminations 
have not rendered proof against the softer 
sympathies of nature. 

Of the people among whom I was go- 
ing to reside I had formed notions which, 
if not very comprehensive or exact, were, 
•I^flatter myself, more liberal and just than 
^ose entertained by the generality of my 
countrymen. With that excess of re- 
finement which borders upon effeminacy, 
i neither expected nor wished to come in 
contact In a country where every mus- 
cle and nerve should and must be strained 
to sustain that character of individual in- 
dependence by which the citizens of the 
United States are so honourably distin- 
lui^ed, those elegant trifles and amusing 
Iriyolities which occupy the leisure of a 
^ain and luxurious anstocracy, can never 
find a sufficient number of wealthy 
^lers to render them fashionable, or to 
diffuse through the busy ranks of a socie- 
ty engaged in more urerious and manly 



putsidts, a taste for oecupation, whose 
ultimate tendency it 4s to unhinge the 
mind from every worthier object The 
graces that flatter in the precincts of the 
Thuilleries, or sparkle in the environs of 
St James's, would droop and wither in 
the uncongenial atmosphere of Washing- 
ton ; and Sie ga^ flippancy, and luxun- 
ous ostentation of an European court 
would but ill accord with the severer mo- 
rality and economical expenditure of a 
republican people and government. 

1 am no advocate for democracy, in that 
sense which the errinc enthuaasm of its 
votaries has occasioned it to be so geae- 
rally taken, but I cannot avoid perceirins 
that in Europe the comforts and happi* 
ness of the immense majority of the peo- 
ple are deeply taxed to suj^ort a few in- 
dividuals in wasteful and proffigate splen- 
dour ; and when I reflect upon the enor- 
mous devastations conmiitted hyihe pride 
and ambition of her rulers on her suffer- 
ing and degraded population, I think with 
the less inmgnation of the excesses into 
which the miseries and exasperated sen- 
sibility of a whole nation occasionally 
hurries it. These can be considered onlj 
as the inevitable results of that lamenta- 
ble system of misgovernment for which 
the sovereigns of Europe seem to cherish 
so perverse and persevering a parliaSty; 
and whose certain effects are, in the first 
place, the disorganization of the natuial 
mechanism of society, by throwing upon ' 
the springs of industry a weight destruc- 
tive of their elasticity : — ^and, in the se- 
cond, its own overthrow from the des- 
pair engendered in the popular mind by 
the rapacious and unrelenting tyranny 
which, discontented with the generous 
contributions of the nation— contributions 
maintaining the government and its de- 
pendents in a style of magnificence al- 
ways and vastly superior to their servi- 
ces — ^proceeds m its exactions, and con- 
tinues its encroachments on the liberties 
of the subject, till the last slender tie be- 
tween the governors and the governed is 
burst asunder,andthe whole fabric of des- 
potism is shivered into a thousand frag- 
ments, and scattered in as many direo- 
tions, by the explosion of the popular in- 
dignation. 

in America I was prepared to meet 
with society in a state appro»matu^ 
much nearer to that elevated sphere to 
which I trust her citizens will jbaqiibit te 
mankind at large, &e posslbifity of tii^ 
successfully aspiring. The genera} dis- 
racteristics of the great mass pf ^ 
people, I expected to find to eoQsEstfIa a 
considerabla boldness of extenui)|toMr 
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Dour, not more remote fVom the debasing 
Bervility of an European populace, than 
from the vulgar insolence of an unedu- 
«aited and clownish coomionality — and a 
spirit of inquisitiveness natural to a peo- 
ple so distant from the other civilizea re- 
gions of the earth — and the active and 
Bvely intelligence that will always prevail 
wherever the elements of education are 
pretty generally diffused — and the decent 
and rational piety that education che- 
rishes, and which leads in its train the gen- 
tler and unobtrusive virtues of domestic 
life — and the chaster morals of a race as 
yet unfamiliar with the gross pollutions 
which contaminate the overgrown capi- 
tals of more ancient empires — and in an 
Industry commanding a higher remunera- 
tion than in older countries, and subjected 
to but few and slight extraneous calls, the 
master-Quality upon which all the others 
depend lor their very existence. Among 
^e superior classes — for superior class- 
es will be formed even in republics 
^in addition to these general features 
of ^e noHonalj I looked for the culti- 
vated intellect and polished manners 
which distinguish the genUtmardv cha- 
racter in every country, and to tnem I 
ascribed the enlarged and liberal views, 
and freedom from national prejudices, 
which constitute such essential distinc- 
tions between the upper and inferior 
ranks of a communif^r. In a country 
where the spread of useful knowledge is 
more rapid and extensive, perhaps, than 
in any other, and where the lights of lite- 
rature illumine the most remote and ap- 
parently desolate spot, and penetrate the 
darkest depths of the wilderness, it would 
indeed, be something partaking of the 
marvellous, if that class of society from 
which are selected the conductors of the 
ublic weal, and the administrators of re- 
gion and the laws ; by whom the liberal 
professions are exercised and adorned, 
whose education has rendered them fa- 
miliar with the wisdom, the genius, and 
the eloquence of antiquity — and whose 
daily habits and associations tend to the 
preservation of that unemaed superiority 
which is productive of such important 
advantages to the state ; it would, I re- 
peat, be something singularly envious, if 
the gentry of the United States did not 
possess some acquisitions of an order dis- 
tmct from those enjoyed in common with 
the mass of their countrymen ; and if, 
cherishing with the same ardent zeal the 
spirit of national and personal indepen- 
dence, and animated with an equal love 
and veneration for the sacred oitlinances 
of religioD-^aad partakiog with the gr^ 



body of their fellow-citizens in the obker- 
vance of every moral duty — and urged 
onward in the path of their more eleva^ 
avocations by an industry that assuredly 
keeps pace with, if it do not surpass, that 
of tne farmer and mechanic — ^they were 
not, at the same time, entitled to the 
veneration of these, and the respect of 
foreigners, for qualifications honourable 
to themselves, beneficial to their country, 
wholly disconnected from aristocratical 
distinction and privilege, and constituting 
the graceful appendages of that simple 
but majestic structure of society of whidi 
the United States present the only exist- 
ing example. That these should prepare 
the way lor the introduction of heredi- 
tary distinctions of rank — ^that the station 
gratuitously assigned to that portion of 
the conmiunity by whose superior ta- 
lents and acquirements the whole is 
strengthened and embellished, and under 
whose enlightened protection the ameni- 
ties of life effuse their softening influenoeii 
should generate the political abomina- 
tions of ccLstt — is too extravagant a sup- 
position to find support from unprejudic^ 
ed thinkers ; and can never become an 
object of reasonable dread to the most 
sensitive republican, so lone as the laws 
regulating the succession of property are 
respected and enforced, and while nature 
preserves her usual impartiality in the 
distribution of her gifts, and bestows her 
loftiest and most precious attributes with- 
out regard to the wishes of parental am- 
bition : — for I am not unwilling to admit, 
that the extremely improbable descent of 
genius in the eldest branches of numerous 
families for several successive genera- 
tions, together with the operation of the 
law of promogeniture, might possibly go 
far towards the establishment of an aristo- 
cracy that would not be the less invidiously 
regarded, because its claims to superior 
rank and reverence were fortified by su- 
perior talents, and disproportionate afflu- 
ence. But as no one, I imagine, is dis*- 

Eosed to regard these premises as proba- 
te, and as I most devoutly trust that the 
people are too intelligent, too thoroughly 
convinced of the inestimable value of 
their republican institutions, ever to be 
seduced into their abrogation, they may 
witness, not merely without alarm, but 
with approbation, me merited eminence 
of a class reflecting an honourable lustre 
on the country, and behold with exulta- 
tion the massy and lofty pillar of public 
freedom and glory crowned with the 
luxuriant foliage of a Corinthian capital. 

Were I not fearful of having alresMdy 
tasked your patience to an unpardonable 
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extent; I might be tempted to enter more 
fully into the details of a subject so inter- 
esting to the political philosopher, which 
has, I believe, given birth to many ground- 
less alarms relative to the integrity of the 
constitution of these States ; and whose 
principal features have been distorted 
and vilified by that unfortunate party- 
spirit which now appears to live only in 
remembrance, but which, at one period, 
convulsed the Republic from her centre 
to her extremities. At some future time, 
I may, perhaps, solicit your attention to 
the discussion of a topic, which has ex- 
cited so vivid an anxiety in a country 
where every individual is taught to feel 
his value as a free and reasonable being, 
and where the lofty consciousness of po- 
litical equality repulses, with indignant 
contempt, tlie insolent pretensions of a 
Petitions superiority, and views with 
horror the slightest advance towards 
those feudal excrescences which form 
such unseemly blurs on the surface of 
European society. — But to my voyage. 

The wind, which had so long detained 
us in the channel, seemed determined to 
continue its persecution on the ocean. 
Our passage was a continued succession 
of storms and calms. Occasionally — but 
rarely longer than for half a day — ^we- 
xnoved on our course with considerable 
rapidity but more generally we had to 
heat up against head-winds, that either 
drove the ship completely from bar track, 
or subsided into a dead tranquillity. Fre- 
quently the vessel lay upon the still, shin- 
ing surface of the waters in total inac- 
tion — and though on the first occurrence 
of these retarding and unwelcome calms, 
the admiration excited in our minds by 
the simple magnificence of the tranquil^ 
shoreless ocean, and the radiant, un- 
clouded vault of heaven, reconciled us in 
some measure to the delay, yet their fre- 
quency abated considerably the pleasure 
•with which they were first beheld, and 
hore heavily on the patience of most of 
the passengers. In the midst of their re- 
grets, however, the wind would rise with 
an almost inconceivable swiftness and 
fury ; and if it came from the right quar- 
ter, the dashing of the waves over and 
into the ship, and the heavy rolling of 
the vessel, which in the commencement 
of our voyage caused such severe and 
^stressful sickness, was encountered with 
cheerfulness, as the unavoidable accom- 
f>animent of an auspicious breeze. Of 
the.sti5tms, the most remarkable occur- 
red in the nig|it of the ^Sd of Septem-, 
her, on which day the sun cussed the * 
Eouator, — it wi^ a true equinoctial gile : 
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the weather on the day preceding had 
been beautiful— ^e temperature of the 
atmosphere delightful — and the sun retir- 
ed from the gaze of our crowded decks, 
behind clouds of the most fanciful forms 
and glorious hues — ^to borrow the glow- 
ing language of Moore, it seemed 

" As if to ^race the gorgeous west, 

The spirit ofdepartiDg light, 
That eve had left his suoiiy vest, 
Behind him, ere he wing'd his fiight." 

The following morning, however, brought 
with it a sky enveloped in a thickenmg 
haze scarcely penetrable by the beams 
of a mid-day sun — ^the wind was almost 
momentarily shifting its quarter — a con- 
siderable quantity of rain came down^ 
and at night, about half past 9 o'clock, the 
approaching storm was ushered in by seve- 
ral peals of the loudest thunder I ever heard, 
ana which seemed to explode at once 
from every quarter of the heavens. In an 
instant the tempest rushed down upon the 
deep— the rain descended in torrents that 
rendered the deck scarcely tenable ev6a 
by the sailors — the wind (from the east) 
howled through the shrouds, and in the 
rigging, with redoubled rage — and mo- 
mentarily, the whole scene of desolation 
was lit up by the broad, livid streams of 
lightning that seemed to gush from the 
bosom of the storm« Oh! never will 
that awful night be obliterated from mj 
memory ;-^I do not think I am more ac- 
cessible to fear than my fellow-mortals, 
and during the repeated and not seldom 
perilous circumstances in which we had 
been placed previous to this memorable 
evening, the tranquillity pf my mind had 
always permitted me either to amuse my 
attention with the rude warring of the 
elements, or in the seclusion of my birth 
forget the rocking of the ship over 
the pages of some interesting volume. 
But on this really alarming night, the 
firmest spirit might have been excused if, 
in the first moments of the storm, its usu*. 
al fortitude experienced some diminutio^.i : 
the danger was too evident to be con- 
cealed — and so rapid and violent w?^ the 
grooving fury of the tempest, that before 
the sails could be taken in by tb'e united 
efforts of the crew and such o? the pi- 
sengers as were capable of going aloft, 
the mainsail was carried away, and the 
tore-topsail torn into threads. We scudded 
under bare poles. 1 was upon deck, sup- 
porting myself as well as I could by ^he 
bulwarks, when the shrieks of a female 
voice from below pierced through the 
raving of the storm and the curses of the 
sailors. It was the voice of a motherj 
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who is tiie €MndSm tii file raoment, 
was heedlesB of the rdterated asauraoeet 
of her son's safetv— «njl before he joined 
her from the deck she had fiunted in my 
ftrras in an agony of tortured affection. 
Gloomy thoughts had began to cloud my 
contemplation, and though it was matter 
of little moment to me whether my bo- 
dy should afford nourishment to the ftsh 
or the worm, yet to be cut off" in the midst 
of all my hopes, and far from every kin- 
dred tie, — this was food for no coiMoling 
ibeditation. But the unfortunate occur- 
rence that had lust taken place, banbhed 
from my thougnta every idea of personal 
safety, and restored my customary pres* 
enee of nund. Amidst the ^nend con- 
fusion, it was only with considerable dif- 
iculty, and after solicitations often and 
▼ociferously repeated, that I was able 
to procure assistance of any descrip- 
tion» The application of cold water and 
the usual stimulants at length restor- 
ed the sensibility of the sunerer, and 
when she beheld her son by her side, a 
cooious flood of tears assuaged, in a con- 
siderable measure, the overcharged feel- 
ings of maternal attachment. It is a cu- 
rious example of the engrossing influence 
over the mind, of powerful and sudden 
emotion, that it was not till the recovery 
of my female friend, that I discovered 
the storm had so much declined from 
its first fury, that all idea of danger was 
happily over. 

Our passage from land to land consum- 
ed nearly nhie weeks. Of this period, 
I find, on consulting my journal, about 
two thirds were spent in stonns. Five 
weeks nearly elapsed before we reach- 
ed the Banks.* The waters, of a bril- 
liant green in the channel, assume a 
dteep purple dye in the ocean. The vessel 
was frequently surroimded by shoalspf that 
awkward and seemingly unwieldy fish, 
ihe porpoise, whose appearance above tiie 
waves IS regarded by sailors as a certain 
indication of stormy weather — a persua- 
alQn winch, judging from our own expe- 
wuce, I should scarcely pronounce su- 
perst^tidus. Of this dems&en of the deep 
two species were pointed out to me, the 
bottle-nosed and t&e shovd-nosed. These 
names ar^ too si^ificant to require ex- 
planation. Occasionally our eyes were 
greeted with Uie appearance of the stately 
gramims, sailing with a sort of graceful 
grandeur through the billows, and dis- 
charging through its nostrils columriS of 
the briny fluid. Of sharks we saw but 
few, and caught butone : he wasyoung—- 

* OrHevlboadML 



not ablate Area §M kl 
great was his strength, that when bar- 
pooned and hauled upon deck, thoo^ 
his tail was almost instentiy severed from 
his body, tiie rapid but heavy flappn^ of 
his bleeding trunk made every one Man* 
tain a respectful distance from the aphefa 
of action. He was attended m th<e water 
by four pik>t-flsh, whose instinctive of&e% 
it is to guide him to his prey — thus per- 
forming towards the shartc the same ser- 
vices that are rendered to ^ fion by the 
jackaL For several hours after die tap* 
tare of tl^ir lord, these briliaiit litda 
servitors continued swinmiing round anA 
about the ship ; and it was reaBj iifta- 
resting to observe the lively agitatioii Aef 
betrayed for the loss of their master 
their hostility against the vessel was ex^ 
hibited in the fierceness with wlneh they 
darted against her sides. They shot 
ti^roush Uie water with amanngveledtyi 
and &e green sparkling lustre of thdr 
scales, as tJiey trannenlJrf onereed fiom 
the wave, contrasted with the deepened 
purple of the ocean, formed one of ihb 
most beautiful oppositions of colour thai 
I had ever witnessed. Those nngohur 
marine birds, vulgariy known by the 
name of mo^er Carey's chickens, ac- 
companied us almost the wholeofthe way^ 
and when &tigued with ^irtf riit, rested 
and floated on the surface of Ae waves; 
their k)ng, leathern, fin-like, featherles 
pinions tontinuaDy vibrating, and them- 
selves constantly on the watch for prey* 
This bird-like fish, or fish^like bird,'sf 
to be an anomaly in the on^thoio 
vocabulary : — ^it is seldom caught-H 
I believe, never — and, indeed, its 
want of Uie beauty whidi usually bdonf^ 
to almost every species of the leathered 
race— and its lean and loathsome ext»* 
rior, render it an object of disgust rathar 
than curioaty. 

On the £7th September, tiie dent0 
and thickenine haze that ^used itself 
through the whole atmosphere, and kept 
the rigging, masts, and decks, in a state of 
incessant and streaming humi^, an- 
nounced our vidi^ty to the BaiKs. 4 
singular effect is produced by this ckmd- 
l^e and almost papable medium. Ttm 
mist is in slow but never-ceasing actai; 
but to the mectatoT^ while his eye remtim 
fixed on ^e revolvimg vapoury its mo- 
tion seems transferred to Ae ship, 
which appears to rise and deseend, as if 
it^ere the sport of some faivisible and 
supernatural agent From Uie tTth Jto 
j&e SOUh mchinve, the sun was uauMf 
▼died In Uiick wreaths of but occ9- 
lioMJilyhaMiadfeftiiiiK 
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4mdiM}M^,aiiiitdiiBtii«t^^ skirts of 
theTaponra wldi a ddisky nSUanoe, notdis* 
^milartotiiat which imagiimtiop lends to 
the nether Wbrld^or with wliichan oriental 
fiuMj up the halls of Eblis, or Ar- 
geak. We seemed floating m a renon of 
ihadows and illusions, and the effect of 
this singular seeneiy was completed 1^ 
the pale and numerous mist-hows, semi- 
dpcts within semicircle, formed by the 
▼apourous refraction of the fiiint, and al- 
most crepuscular light — and which would 
Ooaetimes appear suddenly to approach 
to witittn ibiH' or fi^e yards of the slup, 
and as suddenly retire. 

We cleared the Banks on me eremng 
•f the SOth, and on the 1st of October, 
were again in tiiie open ocean, with fine 
weather, a dear brilliant sky,and a steady, 
fiKVOurable breeze. It was a spirit-stirring 
monung, and the conviction of hairing 
Ifaversed the greater part of our way, 
wbA the probamlity of speedily reaching 
our destmation, produced an univeraau 
cheerfufaiess and goi^ de €«ur. In the 
course of our voyage we had met and 
overtaken several vessels : among these 
was the Hopacdl^ bound from Barbadoes 
to* London, (19th Septf^mher, longitude 
460,) and the Thafnas WUaon from Nor- 
folk, (Vlinpnia,) to Glasgow. On this 
day we fell in with a most eleeant little 
American schooner, the Qertruae^ on her 
vatum to New- York, from Bourdeauz. 
We passed dose by her, and were highly 
•pleased with the beauty of her construc- 
tion, and the bird-like grace and rapidity 
with which she slided over the sparkling 
bosom of the deep. We were at this 
time in lonritude 57^. For some days 
past, on, and in the vicinity o^ the Banl^, 
we had observed considerable quantities 
of weed, rush, and gramineous vegetation 
Abating on the water, whose colour had 
assumed a dingy hue, between the green 
tint of the channel, and the deep blue of 
Hie oeeaa. 

From the 1st to the 8th October we 
made but little progress, the wind having 
died away on the 2d, and abandoned us 
'tt> one of the profoundest and longest 
calms we had yet experienced. The ship 
lay on the unruffl/sd and glassy surface of 
tKe waters like a log — and the motionless 
nils depended from the yards in long 
and tantalizing folds. Of our exact posi- 
tion, wfe, the passengers, were ignorant, 
• for though the latitude was occasionally 
divulged — sometimes, indeed, unav4Nda- 

Sp as when we fell inrWiHi another ves- 
aadtiiA usual questions and aoawcn 
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of the eaptahis mad^ m «eqiuanted 
both with me latitude and k)ngitude*-« 
our distance from the English, in the 
commencement of the voyage, and at the 
conclusion, from the American coast, waa 
Ijenmlly kept a dose secret Specula* 
tion was busy upon the cause of tlus 
silence respecting a drcumstance soin-^ 
terestingto every member of our little 
community ; and the result seemed to be 
the apprehension entertained by our 
commodore of an attempt on the part of 
the Irish passengers to seize the vessel, 
and carry her into New-York ; that city 
and Philadelphia being the places to 
which every individual had contracted 
with the charterers to be conveyed ; and 
though, on discovering that the shin had 
been deared for St. /ohns,* New- 
Brunswick, they procured the captain's 
promise to steer for Boston, the avowed 
susfMcions of the more intelligent and de- 
termined portion of th^, might, per- 
haps, justify his tadtumity. If this sup- 
position were true, I can scarcely con- 
denm the spirit which would promnt the 
self-redress of persons so infiBjatiously be- 
trayed ; and wnen you consider, the cir- 
cumstances of severe and, perhaj>s, hope- 
less calamity in which the migority of 
these victims of avarice and treachery 
might have been probably placed, you 
will, I trust, unite witii me m finding m 
that dreary perspective, every excuse for 
the apprehendea insurrection. Thrown 
upon a dreary and inhospitable shore, 
what were they to do at St. Johns? 
Their last dollar spent, how were them- 
selves and famihes to be supported? 
Were they to become the miserable ob- 
jects of eleemosynary aid ? And were all 
their hopes of decent and honourable in- 
dependence to be merged in the mists 
and vapours of a naked, frigid, and thinly 
peopled region, where the skill and in- 
dustry for which the States opened an 
ample and animating field, would stag- 
nate in obscure and mortifying inaction ? 
And all this they were to endure in con- 
sequence of the deliberate depravity of 
men in whom they had reposed implicit 
confidence ; and, pining at St. John's in 
hopeless misery, were to have their 
wretchedness embittered by the galling 
refiection that the authors of their misfor- 
tunes were rioting at home on the fruits 
of thdr iniquity. G. F. B. 

* By the last act of Parliament, respecting passage 
sUpf, it is permitted to xessela clearing for a British 
colony, to talie a greater number of passengers ia 
g^ortion to the tona^se, thaa iU^ .tKMuufto tbft 
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We afft net'fcerCain that our correspon- 
dent intended the following letter for 
publication, but we do not know how we 
can more effectually subserve his views 
than by inserting it 

To ihe Editors of the American Monthly 
Magazine. 

Gentlemen, 

In your number for October, page 418, 
I find the following assertion. ^The 
story of Job is the first, and was lone an 
Isolated specimen of pure fiction. I 
am sonr to find that the Editors of a 
public Magazine, havine a circulation 
as extensive as yours, and which, on ma- 
ny accounts, stands so deservedly high 
in public estimation, have ventured an 
assertion of this kind without the most 
abundant proof. I know that some learn- 
ed men have taken great pains to show 
that the book of Job is merely an alle- 
gory : but it, certainly, cannot have esca- 
ped your observation, that men, as learn- 
ed, to say the least, have thought other- 
wise. When we be^in to allegorize with- 
out express authority, we are in great 
danger of carrying it so far, as if not to do 
it ourselves, yet to embolden others to 
fritter away whatever portion of scripture 
may happen to stand in the way of a 
fiivourite doctrine. 

When I find the prophet Ezekiel, ot 
rather, Jehovah, speaking by the pro- 
phet, mentioning Noah, Daniel and/o6, as 
three persons eminent for their piety; 
and when I find the Apostle James il- 
lustrating the advantages of patience, by 
the example of Job, as he had before 
done his doctrine of faith and works by 
the examples of Abraham and Rahab," 
I am constrained to believe that the his- 
tory of Job, as given in holy writ, is some- 
thing more than an aIlegor3r. I can 
hardly believe that God, speaking by the 
mouth of his prophet and apostle, would 
fefer us to the example of Job, for a pat- 
tern of piety, and particularly of patience, 
had no such person ever existed; and 
had the narrative of his life and sufferings 
been nothing more than a well written 
romance. I shall not pretend, that there 
are no difficulties attending the literal in- 
terpretation of this book ; nor shall I now 
attempt to obviate those difficulties. 
There are difficulties in other parts of the 
scriptures, and in those parts too, which 
are tnthout any doubt purely historical. 
But we must not on this account pro- 
nounce those parts to be fictions. I 
would, by no means, gentlemen, be un- 
derstood as charging you with intention- 
al misrepresentation. But I object to 
tiie unqualified manner in which you 



make the assertion. It may be the means 
of misleading some of your readers who 
are not in the habit of examining these 
points for themselves. If it be your opi- 
tiion that the book of Job is an allegory, 
I think you should have stated it as your 
opinion; and not, as if it were a point 
upon which there is no doubt 

Yours respectfully, 

A Krader. 
J^eW'York, Jan. 13, 1818. 

We trust that it is unnecessary for uS 
to say, that by terming the book of Job a 
fiction, we did not mean to detract from 
its dignity, or to diminish the effects of the 
pioral which it inculcates. The learned, 
it is true, are not united in regard to its 
character. It appears to us to be an alle- 
gory. We meant only to express our 
opinion. It is well known that some of 
the most important lessons of our faith 
and practice have been conveyed in this 
guise. The parables of our Saviour are 
equally admirable for their doctrine, and 
for their force of illustration. In respect 
to the reference to Job as a scripture 
character, we regard it as we should an 
allusion to Lazarus or Dives, 

AGRICULTURAL. 
Messrs. Editors, 

Within a few years our climate and 
seasons have been more irregular than 
formerly. This change has been felt more 
severely in Europe. In the mountainous 
regions of Como in Italy, the seasons 
have been late, and cold. The failure of 
crops, and the distresses of the inhabit- 
ants were inevitable. To remedy these 
evils, a celebrated theoretical and prac- 
tical Agriculturist has suggested, and 
strongly recommended some prudential 
measures, which have been adopted, and 
proved highly successful. 

In order to procure an early harvest, 
they sow barley in the spring, as soon 
as the apprehension of severe frosts is 
done away. This species of grain is gene- 
rally very productive, and nourishing. It 
will thrive in a poor and sandy soil, and in- 
deed, almost any soil. In fact, it prepares a 
a sterile soil for the culture of Buckwheat, 
which succeeds remarkably well, in a 
loamy bottom, after a crop of barley. 
The cultivation of Fraima, (Polugonum 
aagophyrum,) a species of blaac Buck- 
wheat, not much knowm^lat countries, 
deserves peculiar attention. In conse- 
quence of the shortness and .coldness of 
the seasons, the common Buckwheat can- 
not mature. On the contrary the black 
Buckwheat seems to fiad a cold season 
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more eongenial, and ripens in a short 
time. In the country around Como, the 
extensive cultivation of this nourishing 
and palatable grain, was very much en- 
couraged in the year 1816, and yielded 
an excellent harvest 

As the United States, in their vast extent, 
exhibit a great variety of soil, as well as 
of climate, and as you have readers in 
every State and Territory m the Union, 
I submit these facts, hoping they may 
afford some useful hmts to the American 
Farmer. - 

K. N. R, 

JEkonomiccd History of the If'tshesj sold in 
the markets of the City of JVew-York, 
By Dr. S. Merly. 

The history of the fishes of New- 
Yorfc, by Doctor Mitchell, contained 
in the first volume of the Transactions 
of the Literary and Philosophical So- 
ciety of New-York, embraces the des- 
criptive account, together with the sys- 
tematic arrangement of these animals. 
In the present undertaking, it is not in- 
tended to come into competition with 
that gentleman, but, on the contrary, to 
pve credit to him and others for what they 
nave written on Ichthyology, and to take 
other views of the subject. The econom- 
ical histoiT of fishes, as they appear in 
the New- York markets, will more espe- 
cially engage attention, embracing those 
which are more particularly useful and 
edible. In this, it is intended to em- 
brace their habits^ the times and places 
of taking them, the manner in which it 
is done, and the bait used, the methods 
of exposing them for sale, fresh or salted, 
dead or alive, their qualities as food, and 
market price, their earliest appearance, 
and whatever else may relate to their 
economical application. T^is will be a 
statistical account of the useful and ed- 
ible fishes, and answer in some measure 
the purpose of a CalendcariuM pisdum of 
New-York, as many of them are migra- 
tory, and like birds of passage appear at 
certain times on our coast and in our riv- 
ers, to enjoy the fruits of the season, and 
a^ain disappear when those provisions 
fall. Others remain with us tne whole 
year, inhabiting our ponds, rivers, and 
bays, but are not well-flavoured at all 
seasons, and should not be eaten at all 
times, though they may be offered for 
Bale. Notice will be taken of these facts 
. and circumstances as they occur, as it is 
intended that the account shall be con- 
tinued monthly ; by which method the 
«8ame fish will be named in every month 



in which it appears in market, attended 
with such remarks as the case may require. 
This subject shall be treated in the order 
of the arrangement of Linneus, and we 
will commence our observations with 
the beginning of the year. 

January, 1818. 
1. Apodal Fishes. 
^nguiUa vulgaris of Mitchill. Cmr 
mon Eel, 

A question has long been agitated 
whether eels were oviparous oi- vivipa- 
rous, or whether they arose from spon- 
taneous vital energy. Mr. Noah Web- 
ster has supported the latter opinion; 
though this has generally been abandon- 
ed, of late, and given place to the facts now 
well ascertained, that they are oviparous. 
Dr. Mitchill settled this point in 1806, 
and found ten females in roe in the month 
of September. (See Medical Repository 
vol. 10, p. 201.) Hence we can have no 
difliculty in accounting for the appear- 
ance of eels in all our lakes and rivers. 
They seem to be more common and 
more generally scattered through the wa- 
ters of the globe than any other fish. 
The common Eel of New- York appears 
to be the same as that of Europe, or dif- 
fering from it by very light shades. 

It is found in all our rivers, lakes, 
and ponds, whether they occupy the 
the heights of mountains, or collect their 
waters in the lowest vallies. There is no 
difference in the eel of our fresh water 
streams and that of the ocean,— or which 
fact we are indebted to Dr. Mitchill's 
particular investigation. 

The eel has always been considered as 
a good eatable fish from the earliest an- 
tiquity. Hence Sannazarius, in his fine 
piscatory eclogues did not omit to men- 
tion catching eels among the sports of the 
fishermen, nor the place where they 
were taken for the markets of Naples. 
" Sinusa mackrel, soles Dinarchus dealsu 
Herculia mullets and Amalphi eels.'* 

Trans. Lit. and Phil. Soc. 

But it is not intended to fix the taste of 
the present times by that of the antients, 
though it is well known that ahnost all 
ages and nations have eaten eels and ad- 
mired them as food. They are brought to 
the New- York markets at all seasons of 
the year, though not in much repute. Their 
resemblance to serpents deters many from 
partaking of them as an article of diet^ 
especially females, whose nervous sensi- 
bility frequently overcomes their bet^ 
ter judgment And perhaps too the 
idea of their being scaleless fish may 
operate upon some, as these were for- 
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bidden by the Mosaic Law under the 

Old Testament dispensation. 

Independently, however, of these con- 
ttderations, eels are recommended as 
dTording |^ood and wholesome food, a 
rich nutritious diet, and an economical 
m»st They are certainly worth eating 
when well prepared, they set weH upon 
the stomach, and digest easily. In the 
same weight of fresh cod-fish, black- 
Ush, or sea-bass, eels have the most eata- 
ble substance, having no other waste than 
a very small back bone^ Hence they are 
more economical, as the same weight may 
be procured at a less price and with leas 
bone. 

During the month of January, eels lie 
buried in the mud of our rivers and bays, 
and such as are brought to market are 

Senerallv taken irith a spear. They are 
eprived of the offals, head and sldn, and 
thus exposed on the fish stalls for sale. 
Most of them are taken in the neigh- 
bourhood of tiie city; though at this 
season, they are sometimes brought from 
Connecticut and the east end of Long- 
bland, split open, and partially dried, 
and tied up in bundles of one or two 
pounds. The finest eels that our State 
affords, are taken in the Wail-kill, in Ul- 
ster and Orange counties, but they ne- 
ter appear in our markets. They have 
8old n>r 8 to 10 cents per pound, cleaned 
and ready for cooking. 

The most usual method of cooking 
eels, is frying them in hogs-lard, or but- 
ter; but they 'may be prepared for the 
table in a stew, or chowder, or by baking 
them in a pie, like chickens or birds . 

At other seasons of the year eels are 
taken by other methods, which will be 
noticed in due time. The largest eel ta- 
ken on the south side of Long-Island, 
which has ever appeared in our market, 
weighed 16 and a naif pounds. (Mitch- 
ill's Memoirs on New- York Fishes.) 

S. JueuLAB Fisass. 

€udui moHkuo, Linneus, Mitchill, Gu- 
vier. Common cod, 

Qadui a^^nua. MitchilL The Had- 
dock. 

Qadui Umeodtu. Mitchill. Frost JUh. 
Tomcod, 

The markets have had an abundant 
vupplv of these species of Cod during the 
monm. 

The common cod-fish were jumping 
aHve on the stalls, but rather poor and 
mckly, and consequently not so good 
«8 at other times. They began to im- 
prove, however, as tiie montibi advanced, 



1^ 

and to get rid of the fanps iMA were 

found upon them in the month of De^ 
cember, and filled, like boils, with a pfii^ 
rulent substance : besides which, most of 
ihem were chafed by the rolfing ei tlM 
Smacks and Cars, consequent upon hob* 
terous weather. 

At this season the sale ciheA eod h 
duU at five cents per pound, by^ retmL 
They are taken off Sandy-Hook and 
the Jersey shore by the hoc^ andliae^ 
and some are brought from the shoala vt 
the east of Long-I^and. 

This is the time, however| to p roc a rc 
the Cod, dried or pickled, at its loweit 
price,and havmg been preserved whea fin 
fish were fat ani firee from &ease^ it af- 
fords as good eatine as at any season o/the 
year,and offer to we domestic econoiaiat 
and the man of moderate meaia, 
portunity of making a little do mudu 

Dried Cod is an article of merchanite 
m the large way, and is sold by retail la 
the shops, but not esfKMed in tlie fiah 
market Its passmg price for ttte montil 
has been about 6 ceata per potmd. 

Pickled Cod has been very fine drnvy 
the month, and sold by the fiahermea at 4 
cents per pound from the stalls, where ft 
is exposeaiust taken from the pickle, or 
soaked in fresh water to render it fit far 
immediate use. 

The same fish will rise in price, as tiia 
(Eqpring advances, and the demand for 
poultry ceases. This is the best time for 
pickled cod, and that will be the best for 
poultry, if domestic economy Is cooMdCp* 
ed by thejperson who nas to pfovldeforik 
fanuly. r oultry will be as good towaidi 
spring, when the present rage of pur* 
chasing at the highest market priee k 
satiated. 

T%e HaddodL-^Thia spedes of Codfi^ 
quents the same banks, and Is taken at the 
same time, and in the same way with the 
common cod. It is not, however, so fre- 

Suent, and 'there being no perceptzblf 
ifference in the taste of it m>m that of 
the common cod, they are both sokl & 
the same parcels picMed and dried. 

The 7\)m-Cod,—Th]3 is an excelleat 
Kttle pan fish, of the Cod family taken m 
our salt water bays from the early part of 
Autumn, or the commencement of fios^ 
to the disappearance of the same in Spriif . 
Hence the appropriate name of frost-fisL 
It is a native of our own waters, and dom 
not emigrate, remaining the whol0 year 
with us, but is poor and sickly In thesum- 
mer season, when it retires to deeper wa* 
tei8» and is notafter seen or takcpat Oim 
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fimes; Iliayecaiig!itit,lu>wever,witha 
Book and line, occasionally, in alniost 
merj month in the year. 

The torn-cods brought to inaricet in 
January were sold alive, at a reasonable 
prica, bv ^le bunch, strung upon a small 
stick. They are a delicate species of cod- 
Ah, and much better than the comihon 
cod, though not so solid and substantial 
for a hear^ meal. The roes of the fe- 
male are delicious. Like other fish of 
tttb Ikiaily the tom-cods are very tena- 
cious of life, and live much longer out of 
water tiian other fish. Those brought to 
Biarket this month were generally small, 
Apom four to six inches long, and a few 
mnewhat bnger. 'Hiey were taken in 
Befes, prepared for the purpose, with small 



3. Thoracic FisHtes. 
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Lainrui taiUoga. Mit J^euhYoHt BUktk- 

Jish, Tauiog, y 
Perca MUchm. Mit Siriped BaM9.^ 

Rock-fish- 

Bodianus fiaveacens. Mit YeUow PerdL 
Scomber vmialis. Mit Spring MackatL 
Pleuronectea tdanus. Mit Mw^York-JFttA 
Fish. 

hippoglossus. Mi t HoUbuL 

Mw-York Black-Fish. Tawtog-.— The 
Uack-fish is one of the excellent edible 
fishes of the New- York market, and is a 
constant resident of our sea coast and 
rocky shores and bays. It was called 
Tautog by the Mohegan Indians, whs 
formerly inhabited Long-Island and the 



aMshfi8,mthe ba;^ of Long-Island Sound, adjacent sea coast Dr. MitchUl has pre- 
wMun twenty miles of New-York, l^e served the name, in his q[>ecific denonuna- 
9ouBg ones were beautifirilT mottlied, and, tion of the black-fish, by converting it into 
IB fiict, were fish of an degant appear* the Latin word tatt^ogo. 

The black-fish were good in the month 
of January, and sold at 6 and 8 cents per 
pound, from the stalls. These were ta* 
ken with the hook and line, in November 
and December, near Fisher's Island and 
Block-Island, and brought to market 
alive, havuig been kept in cars. 

The tautog may be cooked by frying, 
baking, or stewing, or be prepared in a 
chowder, and is a wholesome well-tasted 
fish. ' It affords much sport, at some sea- 
sons of fishine ; but the account of this is 
reserved for the proper period, as it is not 

— _ _^ ^ — taken in the boisterous months of winter. 

docks, mill dams or water fences, using a and it will not again take the bait tm 
«»i ^1 „ ^ * . some time in tiie month of March. 

Striped Bass, or Rock-fish. — ^The strip- 
ed bass, of New-York, or Rock-fish, sm> 
called in Philadelphia, is another excel- 
lent salt-water fish, brought to the NeW'* 
York markets in abundance. It is a con* 
stant resident of our sea coast and baysg 



In the autunm, when frost-^h are first 
in aeason, they ascend the shallows of our 
salt water bajrs and creeks, advancing 
ii4di the tide in search of food, and re- 
iring with the ebb. It is then they take 
IkM Salt and afford much spoK in angling. 
They wBl bite at earA worms, grubs, or 
clatuB, and the night is the best time to 
engage in such roort, aa the tide is risfaig. 
■I%ieyhave a wide mouth, bite sharp, and 
are easily hooked. I have spent many an 
et^rnng, while a boy, angluiff fortom- 
•ods, in the bays of Long-Ishind, from 



Mie, and fishing in three or four feet 
depth of water. 

^ Sotmds and Thngws.^The best and 
lichest ^art of the common Cod, when 
dressed, is the head. This is lost in the 
dried and pickled cod, but the tongue b 

preserved, and abo the sound, or swim- ^ ^ 

mmg bladder. These are pickled and and it even ascends the Hudson into 
sold from the stalls during January, with fresh water, and is taken beneath the falls 
the pickled fish, by the name of Cod's of tiie Mohawk. It frequents the sandy 
sounds and tongues, at six and eight cents shores of New-Jereey and Long-Islan^ 
fer pound. The difference m the price in the spring and autumn, and delights hi 
fa favour of sounds and tongues arises cool weather; but in the depth of winter 
Bom the want of bone m tiie latter, re- seeks shelter in the recesses of the bays. 



grepared for cooking, and may be boiled 
ke the fish itself and eaten vrith pota- 
toes, or fried like oysters, dipped in flour, 
or butter, and they eat ahnost as good. 
The tongites are muscular and taste very 
much like the fish itself; but the Bounds 
are a mass of jelly, easily digested, highly 
imtritious, and preferable to any other 
jartof ¥efia^^*^ ' 



and Kne, but the supply for the markets is 
provided by nets. Tiiey are principally 
taken on the south side of Long-Island, 
forty or more miles from New-York, and 
transported to the city by land or water. 
They have been exposed for sale in con- 
siderable numbers during January, and 
ke]>t from spoiling by the cold weatheri 
which^ Ibb teeiq 80 seit^re duriBgJ|||^ 
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month that any flirther drafts of them 
cannot probably be made till spring. — 
They have been sold by the single one, at 
different prices according to the size and 
quality, averaging from 6 to 8 cents per 
pound, which is moderate for the excel- 
lence of the fish, but the demand has not 
been brisk, and it is not so well flavoured 
as in some other months. 

YeUow Perch— This is a fresh water 
fish, principally taken in the streams of 
New-Jersey. It is a very good pan fish, 
seldom exceeding a foot in length, though 
the few which appeared in market were 
much less. It is also taken in the fresh 
water ponds of Long-Island, and in other 
prts of this State. A single fish, weighing 
less than a pound, sold for 12 cents. 

Spring Mackerd, This elegant fish is 
migratory, and is out of season in Janu- 
ary, but was exposed for sale frOm the 
pickle, to be soaked and broiled for a 
relish at breakfast. A good sized fish, 
in or 14 inches long, was sold from 12 to 
1 8 cents in the fish market, the same hav- 
ing probably been purchased by the fish- 
monger at 5 or 6 cents during the last 
season, and salted for retail in winter. 

Mw'York Flat'fi8h,Some of the flat-, 
fish afford very delicate eating. They 
are not very plentiful at this season, as they 
retire and lie all winter in the mud. A 
few appeared on the stalls, takeji with 
spears, while searching for eels. They 
were not however very inviting from their 
mangled appearance and frozen state. 
We shall speak of this fish more particu- 
larly at another season. 

Holihut—HoWhut taken late in the fall, 
off Block-Island, was exposed in our mar- 
ket in a semi-pickled state, being barely 
corned. It looked fine and in good order, 
and the choicest cuts were offered at 6 
cents per pound. In the spring the mar- 
kets will be plentifully supplied, when it 
shall be more particularly noticed. 
4. Abdominal Fishes. 

Salmo SaJar. Lin. Mit. &c. Comvum 
Salmon, 

Commm Salmon.—The Salmon is a 
migratory fish, but does not visit the sea 
coast of New-York, nor frequent the 
Hudson river, though he has formerly 
been taken there. He visits the lakes and 
streams in the northern part of the State, 
and in the winter is sometimes brought 
fresh, in a frozen state, from the lakes to 
New-York. When he appears we shall 
notice him. In January, pickled salmon 
was exposed with the pickled cod and 
mackerel on the fish-stalls, and sold for 
10 and 12 cents per pound* 



APPENDIX. 

There are some molluscous animals^ 
which the New-York markets afford, and 
are good eating ; in common acceptation 
they are called shell-fish, but as they do 
not belong to the class ofpisces, we em- 
brace them in an appendix. 
Mya ^enarca, Lin. Pennant. Soft 
shell Clam, 

These animals grow in the sand of our 
salt water beeches, and in some places, 
are found with shells measuring four and 
five inches, and weighing nearly a pound. 
They are dug up with a hoe or spade, 
from 6 to 10 inches beneath the surface 
of the sand, between high and low water 
mark. They were very good in J anuary, 
though not so fat as they will be some- 
time hence. They sold from 50 cents the 
hundred, to a dollar, opened and cleaned. 
Fried like oysters, they are excellent eat- 
ing. The best soft clams seen in Janua- 
ry, were a dollar per hundred, but so 
large and fine that three would make a 
pound of food without bone, and conse- 
quentiy the cheapest meat that the mar- 
ket afforded. Tnese were seen on board 
of a country boat, and were dug on the 
north side of Long-Island some distance 
from New- York. One of them weighed 
14 ounces willi the shell, which being thin, 
did not probably exceed two ounces. 
Venus mercenaria. Lin, Fen. ILirdshdl 
Clam. 

The hard shell clam was not so abun« 
dant this month as the soft shell, and at 
this season is not so good. It will be 
better towards spring. It is dug up on 
our sandy beeches two or three inches 
only beneath the surface, above low wa- 
ter mark, but is also raked from the mud 
in the deep water of our bays. Price 
from 50 to 75 cents per huntu'ed. It ia 
cooked by roasting, or fryine, or is made 
into soup, which may be made very good^ 
wholesome and nourishing, if the clams 
are tender. The gelatinous substance 
contained in these clams is so easily di- 
gested tliat they afford a valuable article 
of diet for the sick and those whose di- 
gestive organs are impaired, or not very 
strong. 

Ostrea Edulxs, Pen. Ediklt Oyster* 
Our markets, oyster-stands, and public 
houses, have an abundant suj^ply of excel- 
lent oysters, which will continue all 'win- 
ter, derived from the oyster banks in our 
own harbour, those of Long-Island, and 
by importations from Virginiai^ But we 
must defer further remarks at present. 

Crabs and Lobsters. — Craba^ were of- 
fered at 25 cents per dozen, and young 
lobsters at 6 cents per pound. 
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Art. 0. LITERARY AND PHI] 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

T ORD liyion has transmitted to Lon- 
don, for publication, a t'ourth Canto 
of ChiWc Harold. 

A Narrative of a Residence in Japan, 
during 1811,— 12,~13, by Capt Galow- 
nin ot the Russian navy, is in press. 

The coal-owners on the rivers Tyne 
and Wear have given a public dinner to 
Sir Humphrey Davy, and also presented 
liim with a service of plate valued at 
as an acknowledgment of his 
services in inventing the Safety Lamp. 

Among the new plays advertised, is 
Accusation, or the Family of D'Anglade, 
by John Howard Payne, Esq. the Amen- 
can tragedian. 

FRANCE. 

No less than four editions of the works 
of Voltaire are now in press. 

Mr. D. B. Warden, for many years se- 
cretary to the American legation, and 
Consul of the United States at Paris, has 
uiidertaken to publish a statistical and 



OSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE. 

historical account of tiie United States of 
America. 

United States of America. 

Several new periodical ])ublicutions 
have been lately announced in this 
country. A Quarterly Review is to be 
established in the City of Washington ; — 
Mr. Marrett is about commencing a 
Monthly Scientific Journal, in the City of 
New-York — and a Quarteriy Journal of 
the Sciences, to be edited by Professor 
Silliman, has been announced by Messrs. 
Eastbum ^ Co. of New- York, and H 
Howe of New-Haven. 

By an article, published in the Wash- 
ington City Gazette, said to have been 
furnished by Mr. Madison, the numbers 
in the great constitutional work, entitled 
•* the Federalist," are distributed among 
the several writers in the following man- 
ner, via. No. 2, 3, 4, 5, and 64, by 
Mr. Jay; No. 10, 14, 17, 18, 19,21,37, 
to 58 both inclusive, and 6^ 63, by Mr. 
Madison ; the remaining. 51 numbers by 
Mr. Hamilton. 



Aet. 10. RELIGIOl 

OREAT BRITAIN. 

THE Church Missionary Society of 
England have established a mission 
in New Zealand for the purpose of in- 
structing the natives in religious duty, 
and intoe useful arts of life. Much po- 
litical as well as moral good is likely to re- 
salt from the judicious measures adopted. 

IREI.AND. 

The protestant clergy in Ireland are 
circulating religious tracts ca!r;ulated to 
expose the errors of popery. O'his mea- 
sure is designed to counteract the misre- 
presentations of the catholics, by which 
they endeavour to excite prejudice against 
the protestants, and to gain converts to 
their own creed. 

RUSSIA. 

The Bible Society m Russia have de- 
tenmned to distribute 196,000 copies of 
the bible in 17 different language^. In 
the course of the year 1816 they printed 
10,000 Sdavonie bibles, 10,000 new tes- 
taments, in the same language; 5,000 Fin- 
nish^ 5,000 French, and 5,000 Samoicdan. 
Before the close of this year they will 
finish an impression of 25,000 bibles and 
testaments in the Sclavonic, 8,000 in the 
Armenian, 1,000 in the Tartaric, 8,000 in 
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S INTELLIGENCE. 

Greek, 10,000 in Moldavian, 5,000 in 
German, 5,000 in Esthonian, 5,000 testa- 
ments in Latin, and 8,000 Gospels of St. 
Matthew in Calmuc. They are also 
translating the Scriptures into the Mogul 
and Turkish languages. 

INDIA. 

A colleee has been established at Cal- 
cutta by me natives. The object of it is 
to instruct the sons of respectable Hin- 
doos in the English and Indian languages, 
and in literature and liberal science. 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

A 'Juvenile Hindoo Society' has been, 
established in the City of New- York, for 
promoting the education of the pagan 
Children of Hindostan. 

The most Rev. Dr. Ambrose Mareschal 
has been consecrated (Catholic) Arch- 
Bishop of Baltimore. 

The Rev. Daniel Kimball has been or- 
dained as pastor of a congregation in 
Hinzham, Mass. 

Tne Rev. Hosea Ballou has been in* 
stalled pastor of the Second Universal 
Church in Boston. 

Baptist churches have been consecrated 
in Cambridge-Port and West Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 
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For Ae Ameriean Montiibj JiUgaxim. 

SC£N£S OF MY YOUTH. 

TTOW chani^'d arc the scenes of my yoath ! 
XX How widow'd each pmipect a|»MR> ! 
How fnuicht with instructioo and tnitli^ 
As view d thnniffa my fast falling tears. 

I pause, as I pass thron«^h the gtade. 
On each oraect which ortcc gave me joj. 

But weep on Uie spot where 1 play'd. 
When a Ugfat-hearled, i^ay, thoughtless boy. 

No prospect now bunts on my sight, 

But has magick to call forth my tears ; 
I mourn for each youthful delight 
. That's hMt in the current of years. 

The oak whose rude branches sublime, 
Long brav*d the assauhs of the blast; 
Now leafless and shatter'd by time, 
, Sighs mournful for yean that are past. 

The brook, though it still warbles low. 

As it rolls through its deep winding bed, 
Awakens the anguish of wo. 

For H murmurs a dii^ to the dead. 

On its banks where clear waters meet, 
The youth of the village <mce play'd ; 

But now in that rural retreat 
The sires of the hamlet are laid. 

And children that danc'don the heath, 
Till evening withdrew its last gleam. 

Are dull in the cold arms of death. 
And sleep by the stow winding stream. 

Apd there, when tho tumult shall cease 
^^at kindles despair in my breast,^ 

May I sleep the sweet sleep of peace^ 
And wake to the joys or the blest ! 



C.I. 



SATURDAY NIGHT. 



Sweet to the soul the parting ray, 
Which ushers placid evening in. 

When with the still expiring day, 
The Sabbath's peaceful hours begin 

How grateful to toe anxious breast. 

The sacred hours of holy rest ! 

love the blush of vernal bloom, 
When morning gilds nights' sullen tear ; 
And dear to me the mournful gloom 
Of autumn. Sabbath of the year ; 
But purer pleasures, joys sublime. 
Await the dawn of Holy Time. 

HushM is the tumult of the day, 
And worldly cares, and business cease, 

While soft the vesper breezes play, 
To hvimi the glad return of peace ; 

O season blest ! O moments given 

To turn the vagrant thoughts to Heaven ! 

What thouffh involved in hirid mgfat, 

tovdfiest forms of natura fade : 
Yet the gloom shaU heavenly, lightj 



With joy the contrite hetrt pavidt>*- 

0 then, great source of light mvine, 
With beams edierial, gladden mine, 

OA as (his hallow'd hour shall come, 
O raise my thoughts from earthly thii^ ; 
, And bear them to my beevenly home, 
On living faith's immortal wingS|~ 

Till the Ia:»t gleam of life decay 

In one eternal Sabbath Day ! 

C.l 

For the American Monthfy MagOMtne. 
HOME. 

What, tlw' banish'd from home, o*er the world I 
may rove, 

Still that home I have left is the first in my love ; 
There's no soirow m great at its absence to 

mourn, 

• No joy that's so bright as lh« hope of return. 
At home are the friends of my earliest vears, 

1 nat fbrm'd my first hopes, and soothxl my first 

fears, ' 
ThUt taught toy young besdm the pt^Sksuics of 
tovP, 

And directed Us thoughts to the be^en above. 
Tho' much I may love other friends I have seen ; 
' Tho' the bills 1 now ti^ad may be smuiy and 

green, 

StiU^he biUs of my childhood are brightest and 
best, 

And the frieiids of^y homa are the first in my 

breast : 

On that mirror full oft other objects may play. 
And flash on iu surface alluringly gay ; 
But the joys of ay hom^form a picture more* 
bright. 

That will glow in the darkness and Maze in the 

light, ^ 
For that picture is toochVl by a pencil most tmey 
And the cotours that deck it are of love's bright* 

est hue. 

Like the vapours that rise from the far spreading 
main. 

Ascend high in aur, and in douds chai^g'd with 
rain. 

Descend on the mountains^ still, in rivers, their , 
course 

They will bend to that ocean that gave them their 
source. 

So my tove, tho* towards friends I have met tsrili 
oft bvm, 

Tothat centire, my home, it will always return. 
Tho' the pleasures of home may be scattered at 
last, , 

. Like the seared leaves of autumn borne off by the 
blast. 

There's a home that ii better and brighter than 

• this, 

Wiiere no gtoom will destroy or overshadow its 
bliss. 

Oh! how sweet to reflect, when the worktU 

storms are o'er, 
There's a haven of joy, on eiemity'ft shore, 
IVhen our tempest-toss'd barks will be safe <ftiits 

breast, 

And our hearts from life's troubles eternally rest. 

J.F.B. 
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FIOM the manner in wbiqh. the Theatre 
was attended, during the last engage^- 
ment of Mr. Cooper, compared with the 
thronged boxes during the exhibitions of Mr* 
Incleaon and Phillips, we should infer that 
^ging and songs are in much higher esteem 
m New- York than the most just and striking 
personification of the passions — the most 
bold and accurate delineation of character — 
the most pathetic bursts of feeling, or the full- 
est flow of eloquence. If the tneatre is de- 
serted when such talents as Mr. Cooper's are 
employed to give interest to the scene, who 
can hope for encouragement ? And if age, 
wealth, fashion, youth, and beauty hurfy to 
the play-house to drink in, with thirsty ears, 
the voice of the songster^ no matter of how 
melodious and " sweet stop" his pipe may 
be, while the finest moral lessons, enforced 
in the most impressive and engaging man- 
ner, can scarcely gdn a listener, where is 
the just taste of the city? An old poet, 
whose name does not seem to be in as '^good 
odour" now a-days, as it has been in a grav- 
er age, (for he was once regarded with some 
admiratioHj) in a poem of his, entitled Para- 
dise Lost, in describing the manner in which 
certain of his personagea beguiled the time dui^ 
ing a period of great disaster, has the foliow- 
ing; remark : 
For eloquence the «<w«Z, song charms the sense.^* 
The inference to be drawn from this re- 
mark is too obvious to require a formal state- 
ment, especially as conscientious scruples 
need not be considered. 

But now, the good old plays, replete with 
thought and observation, and hung round, 
like the galleries of the old baronial castles, 
with full-leneth portraiu of real life, where 
each gazer of the human family may trace 
some lines of likeness, and where he may 
learn, as he compares himself with his ances- 
tors, how new prejudices and new opinions, 
which are but the costume of character, vary 
the general appearance and expression of 
what are in tact the same features — these 
good old plays — ^these transcripts of life, and 
true exemplars of*human character are com- 
pelled to ^ive place to caricatures of nature; 
to dramatic performances which, instead of 
being the mirrors of life, exhibit a medley of 

reflecting surfaces — convex and concave 

in which nothing is seen but distortion. If the 
legitimate occupants of the stag« are thus 
compelled to surrender to meio-dramatic ro- 
mances, horse-playing, ^od jugglers, Trage- 



dy cannot too soon drain her own bowl, nor 
Comedy too soou give place to satire 

Durine; bis last engagement, Mr. Coopef 
appeared in two new characters, A/a/ee, 
and King John ; the former of these he had 
never before personated, and the latter never 
before on the New- York Stage. He also ap^ 
peered in his old and admired parts of OiheU 
lo, Macbeth, Hamlet, Duke ^ranzot Be- 
verly, Penruddock, Charles De Moore, Leon, 
jkc. Mr. Cooper evidently improves, from 
veartoyear; we think we have never seen 
him play so well, notwithstanding the Empti- 
ness of the boxes, as he has at times during 
his recent engagement. He has become 
more severe and chaste in his style of act- 
ing, and consequently more natural ; he has 
acquired the power of exhibiting passion-^ 
strong feel ing ;by the deep agitation of bis frame 
and the fine workings of his face, rather than 
by violent contortions, and furious gesticula- 
tion. His reading, too, though always good, is 
in better taste than it used to be : it is as rich 
as ever in variety of tone and modulation, 
and is, at the same time, more simple, and 
natural. His conception, moreover, manifests 
a deeper insight into character, with a finer 
discrimination of adventitious traits, and ^ 
more pliilosophibal and profound knowledge 
of the passions than we have ever discern- 
ed in him before : indeed, be is au admirable 
actor. His Malec was well studied, and in 
his representation we saw nothing to mend, 
except, perhaps, an occasional failure of ex- 
pressing hisconoeptiond with suflicient clear- 
ness and strength ; — tbese failures, wh{«h 
were few, appeared to be owing as well ta 
the cold aspect of a thin house, as to want 
of practice in the public personation of the 
|)art — a part, to which we doubt not he will 
give universal popularity. His Mark Jin- 
thony is entitled to high commendation. In 
his other characters, he is so familiar to the 
public that it is unnecessary to say more than 
that he has, in most, if not in all of them, ex- 
hibited manifest improvement. 

As to the other performers, either because 
they have so much to du, in consequence of 
the smallness of the company — or because 
they do not feel an ambition suflSciently 
stimulating to make the labour of study 
pleasant — or because they do not aspire to 
competition with quadrupeds and mounte- 
banks, or for some other reason, but little, 
if any improvement has been remarked in 
them. L. 
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EUROPE. 

GREAT-BBITAIN AND IRELAMD. 

PROCLAMATION has been issued by 
L. the Prince Regent; prohibiting English- 



men from serving in the military or naval for- 
ces of the Spaniards, or of the Spanish Ameri- 
cans. There is an exception ih favour bf 
those who have already entered the Spanish 
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service with leave of sovemnent ; but they 
are not to serve with the forces of h'ls Catho- 
lic Maje^tty in Spanisli America. 

The ships Dawson and Emerald, it is said, 
hat^ sailed from Portsmouth, with about 250 
cocnmis^sioned and non-commissioned offi- 
cam, to join tlie Sftanish imtriots in South- 
America. The ships proceed to St. Thomas'. 

The following coui|Mirative estimate of 
commitments for crime, is not a little inte- 
resting. In Manchester, commitments for 
crime, on an average of nine years, are com- 
puted at 1 in every 140 souls ; in London. 1 
in 800; in Ireland, 1 in 1600 ; in Scotland, 
1 in 20,000. A result highly creditable to 
Scotland. 

It b a singular fact, that the several luna- 
tics in the Asylum in Castlebar. Ireland, male 
and female, have been taught to spin fine 
yarn, and are now constantly and cheerfully 
em|>loyed in doing so. 

Died.] At Clareraont, on the 7th of No- 
vember, 1817, in child-bed. her Royal High- 
ness, the Princess Charlotte Augusta, daugh- 
ter of his Royal Highness, the Prince Recent 
of England, and consort of his Serene High- 
ness, the Prince Leopold, of Saxe-Coburg, in 
the 22d year of her age. She was presump- 
tive heir to the crown of Great-Britain. 

FRANCE. 

There appears to have been much interest- 
ing and free discussion, in the Chamber of 
Deputies, during its recent session, on the 

subject of the allies and the occupation of ,usko, has recently died, at Soleure. A fune- 



Feb. 

A decree of the king redacea tbe officers of 
the navy so that they shall consist of— 6 vice- 
admirals ; 16 rear admirals ; 20 captains oC 
the 1st class ; 40 do. of the 2d do. ; 80 do. of 
frigates ; 40 Heutenants having: rank with 
the chiefs of battalions ; 260 lieutenants with 
companies; 400 ensigns, and 300 iDidsbtt>- 
men. 

SPAIN. 

Ferdinand appears to be veiy anxious (o 
conciliate the European powers in bis favour, 
in reference to the contest with tbe colonies. 
His resources, however,seem to be very small* 
and his aflfairs to be growing more entan- 
gled. The inquisition is the enormous curse 
of the country. The bishop of Qaeypo. in 
48 hours after he had been appointed Minis- 
ter of Justice, was seized by officers of that 
body ; and Tonidale. who was Rominated 
Minister of Finance, was thrown into a don- 

feon and put to the tortare as a traitor to the 
ing. 

A London paper states, that tbe paper 
money of Spain was at a discount of 74 per 
cent, notwithstanding tbe new j^ns of fi- 
nance, and the assiduity of the council of 
ways and meims. 

The board of health at Alicant, under tbe 
sanction of the supreme board, has made it 
death for any person to land clandestinely 
from the coast of Africa. 

SWITZERLAND. 

The celebrated Polander, General Koscl- 



France bv the allied armies. The king, in 
bis speech ou the opening of the session, after 
taking notice of the death of the child of the 
duke of Berry, and stating that the treaty with 
ij^e Pope had been concluded, and alluding 
to the state of the harvests, and congratula- 
ting the house on the prospect that it would 
not be necessary to increase the taxes to 
meet the expenses of the coming year, thus 



ral ceremony, in his honour, was perfom\ed 
in Paris. After the service was over, the fol- 
lowing brief biographical sketch was circu- 
lated. 

Thaddeus Kosciusko was bom in Litho- 
ania. He was educated at Warsaw, in tbe 
corps of cadets. To learn tbe art of war and 
of national defence, he went and took ser- 
vice in the rising states of North America. 



expresses himself in regard to the relations He remained there until the end of the war 



with tlie allies : The conventions which I 
signed in 1815, presenting results which could 
not tlien be foreseen, have rendered a new 
negotiation necessary. Every thing leads 
me to hoite, that its issue will be favourable, 
and that conditions far above our meanii will 
be succeeded by others more conformable to 
equity, to moderation, and to the possihilltv 
ol? sacrifices, which my people support with 
a constancy that can add nothmg to my love 
for them, but which give them new claims 
to my gratitude, and to the esteem of all na- 
tions. 

•* Thus, as I had the Imppinessof announc- 
ing to you in the course of last session, the 
exi>enses arising from the army of occupa- 
tion are diminished a fifth, and the period is 
not far distant, when we may be permitted 



of independence, aud there merited and ob- 
tained the friendship of General Washington, 
of whom he was the companion in arms. 

" When the very existence of his country 
was menaced in 1792, Kosciusko hastened 
to return to it: be offered it his services and 
the experience he had acquired in a country, 
which like Poland, fougRt for liberty, and 
had succeeded in establishing it without (lie 
sacrifice of order. He made his first cam- 
paign, as brigadier general, under the orders 
of Prince Joseph Poniatowski. In tbe se> 
cond, which took place In 1704, it was be 
who, by the enthusiasm of national honour 
rallied the army ; and Prince Poniatowski 
then placed himself under his banners. 

*' Wilhout funds, whhout magazines, with- 
out fortresses, Kosciusko maintained his ar- 



te hope, thanks to the wisdom and energy of my for nine months against forces infinitely 
my government, to the love and confidence ——-J"- — J *• — — — » — «- »- 
of my people, and to the friendship of ray 
allies, that those expenses will entirely cease ; 
and that our country will resume among na- 
tions the rank and renown due to the valour of 
Frencb men, and their noble character in ad* 
versity." 



superior. Poland then existed only in his 
camp. Devotedness made up for the waat 
of resources, and courage supplied the defi- 
ciency of arms ; but the general had imparted 
his noble character to all his soldiers. Like 
him they knew no danger, they dreaded no fa- 
tigues when the honour and liberty of Poland 
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were depending ; like hint they endeavoured 
to lessen the sacrifices which were required 
of the inhabiiants for national independence; 
«ind their obedience to their venerated chief 
was the more praiseworthy, as it was volun- 
tary. He held his authority by no other te- 
nure than that of his virtues. 

" That unequal struggle could not, how- 
ever, last lonjr. Kosciusko was overcome 
by superior numbers at the battle of Macie- 
yowice. He was wounded, taken prisoner, 
and conducted to Russia. The Emperor 
Paul, on his accession to the throne, thought 
he could not grant tlie Polish nation a more 
acceptable favour than to restore to liberty 
the hero whose loss tbey regreited. He him- 
self announced to Gen. Kosciusko, that his 
captivity was at an end. He wished him to 
accept, moreover, a present of 50,000 ducats 
of Holland ; but the general refused it. Kos- 
ciusko preferred rather to depend for sub- 
sistence on the recompence to which his 
services in America had entitled him. 

VVilh this iiumble fortune, obtained in so 
honourable a way, he lived for a while in the 
United States ; then in France, near Fon- 
tainebleau, in the family of Zeltner ; and 
lastly, in Switzerland. From that time he 
refused t ) take Ruy part in tbe aflfairsof his 
country, for fear ot endangering the national 
tranquility, the otfers that were made to him 
l>eing accompanied with no suiHcient guaran- 
tee. A fall from his horse, by which he was 
dragged into a precipice not far from Vevey, 
was the cause of his death, which took place 
'at Soleure, the 15(h of October, lie was 
aged upwards of sixty years. He had never 
been married^ and his family is reduced to a 
single nephew, who lived far distant from 
him. 

" But the Polanders all considered them- 
selves OS his children ; they encompassed him 
with respect and love, and presented, with a 
degree of pride, to other nations, that model of 
tbe virtues of their couniry, so pure, so up- 
right, 80 great at the head of an army, so mo- 
dest in private life, so formidable to his ene- 
mies in batile, so humane, so kind to the 
vanquished, so zealous for I he glory and in- 
dependence of his country." 

NETHERLANDS. 

In conseiiuence of a disagreement l)etween 
the Prince of Orange and the Minister of 
War. Count Goltz. the latter resigned. The 
king, however, refused fo receive his re- 
sigimtion, whereupon the prince threw up 
all bis military cununi^sions, and appeared 
afterwards in the theatre in citizen's dress, 
and wa* received with great applause. This 
is the prince whom the late Princess Charlotte 
of £n>'land refused for a husband. He was 
chief Minister of war and commander in chief. 

The king is said to have ordered 100,000 
florins to be advanced to the linen manufac- 
turers to buy stock. The Dutch revenue for 
1318, is calculated at 67,500,000 fiorius; the 
expRnditures at 74,000,000 ; so that a loan 
will be necessary. 



The King of Saxony is said to have made 
a demand on Prussia of 18,000,000 of rix dol- 
lars, for expenses during the years IC05 and 
and 1806, when the ereaterpart of the Prus- 
sian armies were stationed in Sanony. 

A new general Diet, it is expected, will be 
soon convoked. Considerable changes have 
taken place in the ministry. 

PRUSSIA. 

It appears that a great society, consisting 
of 4000 persons, with a capital of many mil- 
lions, is formed in Prussia, to promote do- 
mestic manufactures, and that British goods 
are subjected to a duty of 30 per cent. 

A letter from Paris states, that Prince Har- 
denberg, the Prussian Ambassador, has pre- 
sented an official note, complaining of a pas- 
sage in his majest v*8 speech at the opening of 
the session, and of tbe address of the chamber 
of deputies in reply to it. This official has 
excited a strong sensation in Paris, from the 
emphatic manner in which tl|e Prussian mi- 
nister complains of the declaration put forth 
respecting the treaties, and his demand of an 
explanation. 

SWEDEN. 

Letters from tbe North state that the Prince 
Royal of Sweden has refused permission to 
some Frenchmen, who were obliged to quit 
France, to take up their residence in Nor- 
way. He reminded them of the decision of 
tbe allied powers, by which they are com- 
pelled to reside in Austria, Russia, or Prussia. 

RUSSIA. 

InteHigence from St. Petersburg says that 
tbe Russian Asiatic Company had acquainted 
the government that its latest arrivals from * 
China brought an account of the desire of 
the Emperor of China to see foreign ambas- 
sadors at his court upon the same fobting as 
tbey are received at the European^paring 
the heads of foreign ambassadors from the 
nine thumps of the Ko-Ton. 

The present population of St. Petersburg 
is stated at 270.500 inhabitants including the 
garrison. The proportion of foreigners is es- 
timated at l-8th thereof. In point of num- 
bers that capital ranks the fifth city in 
Europe. 

The following statement has been laid be- 
fore bis majesty, respecting tbe destruction of 
public and private buildings at Moscow, 
during the French invasion : 

Of public buildings destined for Divine 
Worship, there were 358, of which 348 are 
now restored, so as to be fit for use. 

Of dwelling houses, there were at that 
time 2,667 of stone, 6,691 of wood— in all. 
9,158. On the enemy's retreat, there remain- 
ed undamaged, of stone, 626, of wood. 2.100 : 
in all, 2,626. ' 

Since that time there have been built or 
repaired 3,137 of stone, and 5,661 of wood- 
in all 8,638. 

Of booths and shops there were 6,324 of 
stone, and 2,197 of wood— in all 8,621. Of 
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tlMM thftra remtioed nadainaged, 989 of 
Hooe, md S79 of wood — in all 1 ,368. 

Th«pa bav« been since rebirill or repaired 
5.102 of stone, and 447 of wood— in all 
d.549. 

The |K>pnlation of Moscow consists of 
197 48t male inhabitants, and 114,518 fe- 
malet— in all 312.000 souls. 

TURKEY. 

Aceonnts from Pattras, under date of Sep- 
tember 8th, state that the harvest, in the 
Morr a, had been very abundant, and that the 
plague had just ceased its ravages when a new 
misfortune came to spread terror and deso- 
lation. On the 28th of August, about 8 o'clock 
in the morning, there was heard near Vos- 
tissa, a loud detonation similar to a discharge 
of artillery ; it was followed almost imme- 
diately by a violent agitation of the earth, 
which lasted about a minute and a half. At 
the same time the sea retired to a considera- 
ble distance, leaving the vessels dry that were 
in the harbour. It then returned with fury, 
rose fifteen feet above its ordinary level, 
and covered with its waves an extetit of land 
of almost an hundred feet. It theu returned 
to its accustomed situation. 

But the Cape which formed a part of the 
harbour of Vostissa, and was at the mouth of 
a river named Gaidou-roup-nietti, after having 
cast up a very thick smoke, sunk into the 
sea which near that point was very deep. 
The town, which contained 800 bouses and 
some public buildings, a mosque, and several 
churches, was almost entirely destroyed, end 
65 of the inhabitants perished in the ruins. 
The villages of Mourta, Dimitropouto, Lon- 
muri. and Temeni, near Vostissa, were also 
destroyed. 

Durmg eight days, shocks less violent, but 
very frequent, succeeded this earthquake. 
There is still seen, half a league from Vostissa, 
a great space of earth covered with yellowish 
water, and deeply furrowed. 

AFRICA. 

ALGIERS. 

The new Dey of Algiers is dead. He died 
on the 18th of September. This event result- 
ed from the entrance of a Hamburgh prize 
into port. The English Consul demandeathat 
it should be restored, but the Dey having refus- 
ed, all the consuls drew up an energetic pro- 
test, threatening to depart. This gave rise to a 
popular commotion. The Dey retired to the 
palace, but was attacked by the |)eople and 
strangled. The new Dey was formerly a 
shoemaker. 

By a letter from the French Consul at 
CadiZ) it appears that the Algerine squadron 
has been making captures of vessels of differ- 
ent nations, Dutch, Swedish, Russian, and it 
is added, one English ; while they professed to 
be looking after Prussian and Hamburgh ves- 
sels only. 

TRIPOLI. 

ft is said that the Bey of Tripoli has con- 
sented to receive a man of science and litera- 
tare at bis court, to reside there, and acquire 
the language and manners of the country; 

'•^jjhich be will give him a military e«cort 
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to penetrate into the interior of Africa, la 
consequence of this, Jo)<eph Ritchie, Esq. 
now the private secretary of Sir Charles 
Stuart, is selected as a person highly qualified 
for this undertaking. He will be appointed 
consul at Tripoli ; and he will travel with the 
caravan to Tombuctoo. This, after all the un- 
jfTiccMsful expeditions that have taken place, 
promises to produce the ir^ormation so much 
wahtcd. 

AMERICA. 

SPANISH AMERICA. 

Buenos Jiyres. 
!f will be recollected that Boeoos Ayres, 
Chili, and Peru, co-operate in the present con- 
test with the mother country ; and that so 
far as the revolutionary government b esta- 
blished in these provinces, it is in the hands 
of the supreme director, Puerreydon, and the 
congress at Buenos Ayres. By the latest ad- 
vices from these countries, it appears that the 
royalists are losing ground ; that the patriots 
have recently obtained many advantages in 
Peru ; that in Chili the question is decided in 
favour of the independents, and that the new 
government is administered with much vifonr 
and discretion. Puerreydon, it is said,^ba3 
retired for a few wee|(s« from the fatigues of 
government, on account of bad heaHb, and 
Brigadier-General Asquenega supplies his 
place. 

Venezuela, 
A letter from Admiral Brion, dated, Aogns- 
tura, September 29th, says, It is with the 
greatest satisfaction that I am enabled to 
date my letter from this city; the Venezoe- 
lian flag now flies triumphant on the whole 
of the Oronoke, whilst General Bermodaz has 
marched with a strong division to join Gene- 
ral Zaraza and enter Carraccas.'' 
Mexico, 

The last accounts from Mexico state, that 
General Mina had been taken and executed, 
in the vicinity of the city of AJexico ; and 
that in celebration of that event, the city was 
illuminated. It is also stated, that the fol- 
lowers of Mina were either dispersed or de- 
stroyed. 

Florida, 

Since our last, Amelia Island has been de- 
livered up to the forces of the United States. 
Anry and his men were allowed to remain 
until they could conveniently emlMrk, with 
whatever might belong to them. They were 
not permitted to retain their side-arms ; and 
were required to leave behind, when Feman- 
dina should be evacuated, all the public pro- 
perty that was found at its surrender to them. 

PORTU6t7£SE AMERICA. 

Brazils. 

The Archduchess Leo}K>ldine, wife to the 
hereditary prince of Portugal, has arrived at 
Kio Janeiro. Her arrival was hailed by the 
people as a very happy event ; for, from her 
talents and amiable character, it was antici- 
pated that she would be instrumental in sof> 
tening the rough nature of the prince, from 
which the Braziliai^s appeal* to thiuk they 
have much to fear. 
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A new commercial reflation, a f arifiT. with ' 
considerable increase of duties, was to be 
establisbed o& the 1st of November, by 
which the same amount of duties on tonnage 
would be exacted, as is paid by the Portu- 
gese In countries to which the vessels arriv- 
ing belong. 

The Portuguese still hold possession of 
Monte- Video, but make no progress, and the 
British government, it is said, have ordered 
all their officers, in the Portuguese service,- 
employed in that expedition, to retire. 

BRITISH AMERICA. 

Canada, 

' The citizens of Quebec have petitioned the' 
/provincial Legislature for an incorporation of 
that city, by which the government shall be 
vested in a common council, consisting of a 
Mayor and twelve Aldermen — ^the Mayor' 
and Aldermen to have no salary, and any 
person duly qualified, who shall be elected 
Mayor, and shall refuse to serve, to pay a fine 
of £500; an alderman in like manner refu- 
sing, a fine of £250. 

- A spring of Saline water has been disco- 
vered near the village of St. Catherines, 
which has proved by experiment to produce 
salt of a very excellent quality. 

Among the exports from Lower Canada,' 
during the year 1817, were 109,071 cwt. 
a^hes; 145,660 bushels wheat; 38,047 bbls. 
flour; 10,477 bushels flaxseed ; 350,000 skins, 
furs; 36,023 pieces masts, spars and other 
timbers ; 1,897,446 pieces staves and head- 
ing ; and 1,955 bbls. pork. Among the im- 
fiorts were, 1,125,848 gallons rum ; 44,660 
gallons brandy ; 12,616 gallons gin ; 225,000 
gallons wine ; 2,310,967 lbs. muscovado, and 
609,170 lbs. refined sugar; 35,995 lbs. coffee; 
254,248 lbs. tea ; 186,247 minots salt ; 376, 
634 lbs. leaf tobacco, and merchandise pay- 
ing an advalorem duty of 6 1-2 per cent, of 
the value of 672,876/. 

The number oif vessels which entered was 
332, of 77,115 tons, and with 3,629 men. 
Cleared, 334 vessels, 76,559 tons, 3,950 men. 

UNFTED STATES OF AMERICA. 
FBOCEEDINGS OF CONGRESS. 

SENATE. 

Monday, Dec. 22. The Senate was princi- 
pally occupied with Executive business, 
^^hich is always acted upon with closed 
doors. 

Tuetda^, Dec. 23. Nothing of importance 
o'ccured during this day's session. 

Wednesday, Dec. 24. The resolution pro- 
pHOsed by Mr. Dickerson, for ainending the 
constitution, so as to provide for the election 
<<f representatives and electors in the several 
slates, by districts, was read a second time, 
and committed to Messrs. Dickerson, King, 
I>aggett, Macon, and Stokes, to consider and 
report thereon. 

The senate adjourned to Monday. 

Monday, Dec.'Zd. Mr. Tait offered the fol- 
lowing motion for consideration : 

Besohed, That the committee on the militia 
be instructed to inquire into the expediency 
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of dngmenting the pay of the mffitia when 
called into the service of the United States. 

Tuesday, Dec. SO. The motion submitted 
by Mr. Tait yesterday was called np and 
agreed to. 

< The bill to provide for certain surviving of- 
fi<iers;and soldiers of the revolutionary army 
was received firom the house of representa- 
tives, and passed to a second reading. 
• Mr. Daggett submitted the following reso- 
lution for consideration. 

Resolved, That the president of the United 
States be requested to cause to be laid before 
the senate a statement of the proceedings 
which may have been had underthe act of con- 
gress, passed the 3d of Mai'ch, 1817, entitled 

an act to set apart and dispose of certain 
public Jands for the encouragemeut of the 
cultivation of the vine and olive." Also, that 
tlte president be requested to give to the 
situate such information as he mav possess in 
relation to any location of land, or settle- 
ment made' by any individuals under the 
aforesaid act. 

Wednesday, Dee. 31. Mr. Burrill submit- 
ted for consideration the following motion : 

Resolved, That the committee to whom was 
referred the petition of the committee of the 
Yearly Meeting of the Socie^ of Friends at 
Baltimore, be instructed to inquire iiito the 
expediency of so amending the laws of the 
United States on the subject of the African 
slave trade, as more effectually to prevent 
said trade from being carried on by citisens 
of the United States, under foreign flags ; and 
also into the expediency of the United States, 
taking measures, in concert with other na- 
tions, for the entire abolition of said trade. 

Friday, Jan. 2. Mr, Burrill's motipn sub- 
mitted on Wednesday last, to inquire into 
the expediency of amending the laws prohi- 
biting the African Slave Trade, and of taking 
measures in concert with other nations for its 
entire abolition, was taken up, and after an 
interesting debate, in which the mover, 
Messrs. Troup, King, and Campbell were en- 
gaged; the* consideration of (h^ resolution 
was postponed to Monday. *' 

Monday, Dec. 5. Mr. Burrill's resolution, in 
respect to the Slave Trade, was on his motion ^ 
further postponed to Monday next. 

Tuesday, Jan 6. No public business of im- 
portance was transacted in the senate this day. 

Wednesday, Jan. 7. Mr. Campbell sub- 
mTfied the following motion for conside- 
ration : 

Resolved, That the committee on military 
affairs be instructed to inquire into the expe- 
diency of requiring, hj law, the nominations 
of Agents to Indian tnbes, to be submitted ta 
the Sentijtefor their consent and approbation, 
in like manner as nominations of other offi- 
cers now are. 

Thursday, Jan. 8. The resolution pro- 
posed yesterday by Mr. Campbell was ta- 
ken up, and after some desultory remarks and 
propositions to amend it, the consideration 
of it was postponed till to-morrow. 

Friday, Jan. 9. The resolution of Mr. 
Campbeli was taken up, and after receiving 
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some modificatioBs enlti^giu scope, was 
agreed to. 

Seme Executive business was transacted, 
and the Senate adjourned to Monday. 

Monday. Jan, IS. Mr. BurrilPs resolution 
on the subject of tlie African slave irude v%as 
taken up tor constderatino. It was siipfiort- 
tid by Mr. Burrill. Mr. Barbour sprike in 
favour of the first, and in opposition to 
the second clause of the resolution. Mr. 
Troup also opposed the sf^coad clause. Mr. 
Wilson, calhiig-for a division of the question, 
Mr. Barbour observed, that a motion he was 
about to make would supersede the call 
made by the gentleman from Mew-Jersey ; 
and accordingly moved lo strike out the lat-: 
ter clause of the resolution. This motion 
was opposed by Mr. Morrill and Mr. King, 
aodaavocated by Mr. Lacock. 

The question was taken on motion of Mr. 
Troup, bv Yeas and Nays — Ayes 16, Noes 
17 ; and the resolution then agreed to. 

Tuuday, Jan. IS. The Senate was chiefly 
engaged in Eiecntive business this day. 

IFedkearfoy, Jon. 14. But little business was 
done io the Senate to-day. A bill was re- 
ported to divide the S^te of Pennsylvania 
into two judicial districts; and one or two 
reports on private claims were acted on. 

Tkundayy Jan. 15. The Senate was 
pnDcipally engnpd in Executive business 
this day ; and adjourned to Monday to give 
an opportunity to make some repairs in tAeir 
Chamber. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Moudayy Dee. Z2. Mr. Robertson of Lou- 
isiana, from the select committee to whom 
tiie subject had been referred, reported a bill 
providing the manner in which the right of 
citisensbip may be relinquished. 

[The bill pi-oposes to provide that when • 
any pitizen, by a|>|>lication in writing to the 
District Court of any district of the United 
States, in open court, and thera to be recoi-d- 
ed, shall declare thai be relinquishes the cha- 
racter of a citisen, and means to depart out of 
the United States, he shall be thenceforth 
considered as having exercised the rights of 
expatriation, and as being no longer a citizen 
of the U. States ; that such person shall be held 
as an alien for ever after, and shall not re- 
sume the rights of citizenship without going 
through the same process of naturalization as 
other citizens.] 

The bill was twice read and committed. 

Mr. Johnson, of Kentucky, offered the fol- 
lowing resolution -. 

Reutlved, That the Committee of Com- 
merce and Manufactures be instructed to in- 
quire into the exoediency of providing, by 
law, for clothing the army and navy of the 
United States exclusively m American Manu- 
factures. 

In oflpering this motion, Mr. J. said it would 
not be proper for him to detail the facts, or 
advance the reasoning which led him to the 
conclusion that the measure be proposed to 
inquire into was expedient. But be should 
say that be should not have thought of ia- 



trodociug this resolution if be did not believe 
the cloth of American manufactui'e coukl^ 
be obtained at a leasonable rate. . One of the 
objections to making a provision. by law such 
as be contenipluled, and the only oL»jeclioD 
which a(>|ieured to bira to have aii^ forev^. 
Mas that, by destroying the competition be- 
tween domestic and foreign articles, the go- 
vernment would be obliged to pay higher lur' 
the same articles than tliey now do ; but it 
would be )»een by gentlemen that such aug- 
mentation could only be momentary ; and, 
Mr. J. said, tha conqietition o/ lite uiauiirac- 
turers among theniselves would be so great, 
he had no doubt, as to give the article lo the 
government at the lowea»t possible price. Tbe 
practice of the war de|iartnient, already, v^as 
to give a preference to the domestic fabric > 
but that preference was given with reference 
to the cost of the arlicle-^a system which 
produced not only micerluinty, because of 
the fluctuating staie of the forei^^n market, 
but uncerlainty, coasequentiy to the calcu- 
lations of the manufacturer. In relation to 
the navy, Mr. J. said, he did nol know that 
his project was practicable ; if it was,, it 
would be necessary |>erliap9 la give a discre- 
tionary power on this bead lo the command- 
ers, when on foreign stations. But be hoped 
no objection would be made to an inquiry 
on the subject, and that the committee would 
favour the house with an early report. 

The motion was agi'eed to. 

On motion of Mr. M'Coy of Virginia, it was 

Resoivedy That Ihe committee on public 
lands be instructed to inquire into the expe- 
diency of increasing the price at which said 
lands should be sold hereafter. 

On this question there was a division : the 
resolution was agreed to by a majority of 
twenty or thirty votes. 

On motion of Mr. Basset, of Virginia, it 
was 

Resolved, That the secretary of the navy be 
required to communicate to this house the 
measures taken, if any, to give effect to the 
act passed on the 26ih February, 1811, for 
the establishment of navy hospitals ; if nothing 
has ijeen done, to show the cause why Ihe 
statute has been neglected, and whether it be 
necessary to repeal ihe same^ 

A report was received from the secretary 
at war, in which the actual force of our pre- 
sent peace establishment is estimated at 8,221 
including officers. 

The remainder of this day's sitting was 
spent in committee of the whole on the bill 
concerning the surviving officers and f^oldiers 
of the revolution There was much debatei 
occasionally eloquent, but generally desul- 
tory, on amendments pro^iosed to the blll| 
but involving also its principle. Messrs.. 
Bloomfield, Walker, 6arnett, Harrison, Strolh- 
er, Comstock, Palmer, Livermore, Trimble» 
and Rhea successively joined in the debate. 
We cannot find room for a detail of all that 
took place at this sitting ; we regret that our 
limits do nol allow us lo give even a sketch 
of a debate on a subject to which national 
feeling is so much alive. 
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The pifnc'ifil' qoesiioii before the 6bmmit- 
*M3;of the whCMey^was on an amt^ndmeiit pm- 
posed by eeneiw Harrison ; which was to 
strilce out the two irst sections ofthe present 
bill, and insert in lieu thereof other sectioiOt 
ph>viding that every revolutionary officer-and 
soldier, who Tornited a part of the military e«4^ 
tablbhment of the United States at the close 
ofthe war? or who previously thereto served 
tool less than thr^e' years and received an 
honourable discharge, shall receive a (tension, 
if an officer, of half pay ; if a privatey of Awe 
dollars per month ; but no ^Acer's pension Xo 
exceed the half jpfty. of « lieutenant colo- 
nel, &c. 

The question on this motion was not 
taken before the com'mittee rose, reported 
p(«gres3, and obtained leave to sit again. 
* Tuesday, Dei 23. On motion of Mr* 
Holmes, of Massachusetts, it was 

Resolttd, That the committeiB on the Judi- 
ciary be instructed lo inquire into the expe- 
diency of providing by 4ftw for appointing 
Justices or Conservators of the Peace, or 
other Magistrates, authorized to enforce the 
execution of the Laws of the Unifed States, 

Mr. Trimble, of Ky! offered for considera* 
tion the/pllowing resolution : 
^^Besolved, That the-President of the VnitS^ 
j^es be requested to cause to b^faid before 
this House any information he may be able 
to communicate relative to the impressmciH 
j9od detention in congnement of Richard 
Bowles Meade, a citizen of the United Stales. 

Mr. Trimble made some remarks on tho 
case, which were calculated to stimulate an 
inquiry into the conduct of the Spjtinlsh go- 
vernment towards Mr. Meade, as lnvoi?ing 
considerations in which the diguity of this 
country was implicated. 

The motioa was agreed to without opposi- 
tion. 

The House having resolved itself into « 
committee of the whole on the bill concern- 
ing the surviving officers and soldiers of tho 
nvuUitionary war — 

Tile debate continued on the main subject, 
and on the proposed amendment of Mr^ 
Harrison. In this debate Messrs. Bloomiield, 
S. Smtth, Harrison, CoUton, Baldwin, Clag- 
gett, Hopkinson, Rhea, Ross, Ingham, and 
Forsyth, boce pari. 

The amendment proposed by Mr. Harrison 
U'es ultimately rejected ; as also was a previ- 
vious question for the rising ofthe committee. 
Ml order to postpone the subject. 

The committee then went on furtiierto 
amend the bill, on suggestion of various 
members. In the proposition and discussion 
of these amendments, Messrs. Peter, Bloom- 
field, Livermore, Parris, Rhea, Bennett. 
Beecher, Harrison, Terry, Foi-sylh, Smith of 
N. C. Taylor of N. Y. Xallmadfjc, Whitman, 
Claggeit, Palmer, and Slorrs, tf>ok purl. 

Amung the successful motions was one ! 7 
Mr. Pan'is, to include the ^* officei-s and mai i- 
ncrs who served iu the navy of eitlier of the 
States, or of tlie United States," tL us piuciug 
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the revolotkHia^ vM^m of ifie tuff an the 

aaone footing as tl^se of the Wmy . 

Tlie committte of the whole rose, ^u| 
4 o'clock, and report^ the bill as amended. 

The House took up the amendments re- 
ported by the committee ; wh^n various pro- 
poUtiotts were iuccesslvely made and discuss- 
ed^o-disagreetb or to amend many of them: 
"Itie House baving at length gone through 
th^-aiAendmeuto, ' 

The bill was «rder^d to bo Imffrosiod, as 
MB^^ttded, nem. i»n» and read a toftd tinie to- 
ro^Jjrw. 

Weclnesday, Dec, ti. The bill- providine 
foir certain surviving officers and soldiers of 
th^ Revolutionary army, was read a third 

A motion was made by Mr. Lowndes to 
tecommit the hWi^to a eomriiittee of the 
whole House, with instructions " io limit the 
-benefits of the act to soldiers who^were eo^ 
listed for a term of three years, or lot the 
war, and wiio did liot desert ; and to officers 
who continued in the service of the United 
States t<^ the conchiskm of the war in 1783, 
or were left out^ the serv ice in consequence 
of disabilily^ or m conseqaence of some de 
rang^meitt of the Army.'^ 

The question being stated on thai recom 
mitting the bill, Mr. Edwards mo\'ed to 
amend the said instmctions by striking out 
the words tkree yean** and to insert in liea 
thereof tha words one yeBSr," 

And the question lieing taken thereon, it 
was decided in the affirmative. 

After a considerable debate. In which 
Messrs. Johnson of Ky. Millar, Ogie, and 
Rhea, took part,.a division of the question be- 
ing required, it was taken on recommitting 
the bill, and decided in the negative, ay^, 6iT. 

The question was then taken on the final 
passage of the bill, and decided in the affir- 
mative without a division. And the bfil was 
sent to ^e Senate for concurrence. 
On motion of Btr. Dndte 0$ Mais. H was 
Remhed, That the eommlnee of CoBnerce 
and Manufaetures be instructed to faiqilre 
into the expediency of granting bountias to 
manufacturers who manufacture a kj^ttt 
number of vardsof woollen and cotton clotlis, 
of a certain width ; and that a permiineut 
fond be appropriated for that purfK)se. 

The House then resolved itself into a com- 
mittee of the hole, Mr. A. Smith 4n the 
chair, on 'the bill by which the right of citi- 
zenship may be relinquished," 

On suggestion of Mr. Lowndes, that this 
was a subject of too much importance to be 
acted on with so thin a house, Mr. Robertson, 
of fi. (the author of the bill) consented to its 
pOHtponement, by the committee's rising and 
obtaining leave to sit agnin. 
And the House adjourned to Monday. 
Monday, Dec. 29. Mr. Pindall, from the 
committee to whom the sul>ject had been re- 
ferred, reported a bill to amend the act rea- 
pecting the recovery of fugitives from jus- 
tice, and persons escaping from the sm-ica 
of their masters, [providing tha meacs to be 
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pursued for the recovery of slaves esceoiMg 
into another state, and aifiiing the penalties 
for harbouring such fogitives, or obstmct* 
ing their recovery, kc] Tlie bill was twice 
read and committed. 

A message was received from the Presi- 
dent of the United States by his Secretary, 
transmittlng.in compliance with the resolntion 
of the Honse, a report (rom the Department 
of 8Cate» oonuining tho namf s of those mem- 
bers of die House who had held offices under 
the United States, smce the 4th of March 
last, ke, lu». as foHows, 

John Holmes, of Massachosetts, comniis- 
sioner under the 4th attioJe of the treaty of 
Gliont; appointed IGth February, 1816; re- 
sigMd S4th November, 1817. 

Samuel Herrtck, of Ohio, attorney of the 
United States; appointed 19th December, 
1810 ; resigned 29th November, 1817. 

Daiiiel drager, of New-York, post-master 
at Bath; appointed 1st December, 1815; 
rrsiniedt9th June, 1817. 

Elias Earle, of South-Carolina, post-mas- 
ter at Ceotreville ; appointed in April, 1816 ; 
resigned Itth June, 1817. 

Thomas H. Hubbard, of New-York, post- 
master at Hamilton ; appointed lith March, 
1813 ; resigned 2dd October, 1817. 

Samuel C. Cmfts, of Vermont, principal 
assessor for the sixfb collection district ; ap- 
pointed 4Ui January, 1815; resigned dth 
June, 1817. 

George Robertson, of Kentucky, principal 
assessor for the seventh collection distrtet; 
appointed 4th Jannaiy, 1815; unsigned 5Ch 
June, 1817. 

George Mumford, of North-Carolina, prin- 
cipal assessor for the tenth collection district 
No resignation has been received from M^r. 
Momfora. 

Levi Barber, of Ohio, receiver of public 
monies at Marietta; appointed Sd March, 
1807 ; resigned Ist December, 1817. 

John F. Parrott, of New-Hampshire, naval 
officer for the district of Portsmonth ; ap- 
pointed 23d April, 1816 ; resigned I5th No- 
vember, 1817. 

The report was referred to the Committee 
of Elections. 

Tuesdttjfy Dec. 30. Mr. Miller, of South 
Carolina, submitted for consideration a reso- 
hition to appoint a committee to Inquire 
into the expediency of amending the act 
regulating the neutral relations of Uie United 
■St%tfs; which after some discussion was 
laid on the table, 79 to 50. 

The bouse, on motion of Mr. Johnson, of 
Ky. resumed the consideration of the hill to 
commute the bounty lands of the soldiers of 
the late army — the question being on concur- 
ring in the amendments reported to the house 
by the committeof the whole. 

Mr. Robertson of Louisiana, proposed an 
amendment to the bill, which on motion of 
Mr. Johnson of Ky. was ordered to be print- 
ed, and the whole subject was ordered to 
lie on the table. 

Wcihmdaijj Dec. 31. The house went into 
a«coinmUtecof Che whole, VfWVXh in the 
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chair, on the^bili to prtserihe the effect cer- 
tain records and judicial proceedings of the 
courts of each State shall have in eveiy other 
State, and in the courts of the United States. 

The bill received some amendments, and 
considerable discussions took place on its de- 
tails, in which Messrs. Pindall, Storrs, Strong, 
of Mass. H. Nelson, of Va. Edwards, Baldwin, 
Whitman, Livermore, Spencer, and Beedier 
joined. After the committee had spent tome 
time on the subject — 

Mr. Clav (Speaker) rose, and observing 
that as, either from its being the last day of 
the year, or from some other cause, he knew 
not what, the house seemed less interested in 
thb subject than its importance merited, 
moved, that the committee rise ; wliich being 
agreed to— 

The committee rose, reported progress, 
obtained leave to sit again ; and the house 
adjourned to Friday. 

Friday, January 2. On motion of Mr. 
Johnson, of Ky. it was 

Retolved, That the committee of claims be 
instructed* to inquire into the expediency of 
providing by law for extending the provisions 
of an act entitled " An act providing for the 
payment^of claims for propertv lost, captured, 
or destroyed by the enemy while in the mili- 
tary service of the United States, and foi* 
other purposes." 

The house again resolved Hself into a com- 
mittee of the whole, Mr. Smith of Md. in the 
chair, on the bill to prescribe the elFect of 
certain records and judicial proceedings. 

After some debate, in which several 
amendments were proposed and discussed, 
the committee rose, reported progress, and 
obtained leave to sit again. 

Jl/ on^ay, January 5. Mr. Taylor, of New- 
York, from the committee on elections, to 
whom was referred the petition of C. Ham- 
mond, contesting the election of Mr. Herrick. 
a member of this house from the State of 
Ohio, on the gronnd of his having held an of- 
fice under the United States, subsequent to 
the fourth day of March last, made an elabo- 
rate report thereon, terminating with a re- 
commendation to the bouse to come to the 
following resolution : ** Resolved, that Samu- 
el Herrick is entitledto a seat in this house." 
The report was read, and referred to a com- 
mittee of the whole. 

Mr. Holmes, of Massachusetts, from the 
select committee appointed to consider the 
subject, reported a bill allowing compensa- 
tion to the members of the senate and house 
of representatives of the United States. [The 
bill fixes the compensation at the rate of nine 
dollars per diem, and nine dollars for every 
twenty miles travelling to and from Congress.] 
The bill was twice read and committed. 

Mr. Floyd, of Virginia, from a select com- 
mittee, reported a bill to extend the privilege 
of franking to the vaccine agents of States 
and Territories, which was twice read and 
committed. 

Tlie house then resolved itself into a com- 
mittee of the whole, Mr. Smith, of Md. in the 
chair, on flie h]\l to prescribe the effect of 
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certain records &nd jadiclal proceedings. 

An amendment proposed by Mr. Baldwin 
was under consideration. The bill and the 
amendment were opposed by Mr. Ross. Mr. 
Poindelter was opposed to the amendment, 
and Mr Strong thought the. amendment 
preferable to the bill, though he was not satis-> 
fied with either. Mr.. Spencer defended the 
bill, and replied to the arguments of those 
who had oppugned it. Mr. Baldwin's amend- 
ment-was lost. 

Other amendments were proposed to the 
bill, some of which were agreed to, and 
others rejected ; in the proposition and dis- 
enssion of which Messrs. Storrs, Orr, Terry, 
Beecher, Ross, Pindall, Strong. Forsyth, 
Spencer, and Livermore, bore part. 

Mr. Hopkinsoa enferedat large into the sub- 
ject, and in an able and perspcuous speech 
supported the bill. 

The committee rose, reported progress, and 
obtained leave to sit again. 

Tuuday, January 6. The bill providing 
for the compensation of members of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, was 
taken up, and after considerable debate, the 
allowance was fixed at eight dollars per diem, 
and the same sum for every twenty miles 
travel. 

Wtdnuday, January 7. Mr. Williams of 
North Carolina, rose and addressed the house 
in the following words. 

*' Mr. Speaker : I lay before the House a 
letter addressed and delivered to me by a 
person called Colonel John Anderson. That 
man has mistaken me much. Wherever I 
am known, at this place, and in the country 
iVom whence I came, no attempt of the kind 
would have been made. I feel it a duty to 
lay the letter and the statement thereon, 
made by m3rself, before tha Honse. My 
feelings are too much excited, nor would it faie 
my dirty to make any remarks on the subject. 
It is for the House to determine what shall 
be done." 

The papers banded by Mr. Williams to the 
clerk were then read as follows : 

Waskingtoh, Jait. 6, 1818. 
The Hon, Lewis WUHam, 

Honoured sir : I return you thanks for 
tbe attention I received to my datms to pass 
so soon . Mr. Lee will hand you some claims 
from the River Raisin, which will pass 
tfarough your honourable committee ; and I 
have a wish that the conduct of the British 
in that country may be related in full on the 
floor of Congress ; which will give you some 
trouble in making out the report, and sup- 
porting the same. I have now to request that 
you wiU accept of the small sum of five 
fiandred dollars, as part pay, for the extra 
trouble I give you ; J will present it to you so 
90on as I receive some from government. 
This is confidemiial, that only you and me may 
know any thing about it ; or, in other words, 
? give it to you as a man and a mason : and 
hope yoa belong to that society. S'u*, should 
it happen that you will not accept of this 
small sum, I request you will excuse ma ; if 
you do not accept, I whfk you to drop me a 



few lines ; if you accept, I wfsli no answer. 
I hope you will see my view on this subject; 
that it is for extra trouble. 

I win make out a statement, and present 
the same to the committee, which will be sup- 
ported by Gen. Harrison, Col. Johnson, Mr. 
Hulbard, Mr. Meigs, Post Master-General, 
Grovernor Cass's report as commissioner, 
and others. Relying on your honour in 
keeping this a secret, and your exertions in 
passing these claims as soon as possible. I 
need not inforn^ you, that we are as poor 
unfortunate orphan children, having no re* 
presentation in Coneress — so must look on 
your honourable body as oar guardians. Par- 
don this libertv from a stranger. 

I am, with high esteem, your most obe- 
dient and humble servant, 

JOHN ANDERSON. 

MR. WILLIAMS'S STATEMENT. 

After breakfast this morning, George, a 
servant came into the dining room and told 
me that a gentleman was in my room, wait- 
ing to see me. I stepped into my room, and 
Col. John Anderson was there. He handed 
me a letter, observing, at the same time, that 
he had prepared that letter for me, and tbat 

rrhaps it would require some explanation, 
read over the letter with attention ; and 
bavingdoneso,observedtoCol. Anderson that 
it was a very surprising communication. I 
then started to Mr. Wilson's room, imme- 
diately adjoining my own. When in the act 
of opening my own door, he begged I would 
not show the letter. I made no reply to this, 
but stepped into Mr. Wilson's room, and 
asked him to do me the favour to walk in to 
my room. This Mr. Wilson did, following 
on immediately behind me. After we bad 
got into my room, in the presence of Colonel 
Anderson 1 handed the letter to Mr. Wilson, 
and observing that it was a very extraor- 
dinary communication, requested him to 
read it. When Mr. Wilson had read, or was 
nearly done reading the letter, I told Col. 
Anderson that I repelled with indignation 
and contempt the offer he had made to me 
in the letter. Col. Anderson said, he asked 
my pardon ; that it was designed only as a 
small compensation for the extra trouble he 
expected to give the committee of claims in 
examining the claims from the Michigan ter- 
ritory, and exposing the conduct of the British 
diuiag the war that it was foreign from hi3 
intention to attempt any thing like a bribe ; 
fltnd requested me to burn the letter, or to 
eive it to him. I told him I should do nei- 
ther; that his offence was unpardonable, such 
as I could not forgive, and ordered him to 
leave the room instantly. Col. Anderson 
then begged pardon, and asked forgiveness 
with excessive earnestness. I lold him [ 
would listen to none of his apologies ; that 
his offence was an attack upon the integrity 
of Congress generally, and upon mine per 
sonaliy ; that no one should ever have my 
pardon or expect my forgiveness who should 
suppose me capable of such an influence as 
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had af te«iptccl(0 pMcUso opop mo, ilgain of hiB^St^v'mtpdonm vm/'Wi vUeii be 

1 told Col. Anderson leave CD>^rooi9i' Ut. jieand would be regardod, «KMr. B. wms 
advancod lo.tbe door* whera fit stood for sure it would by evety meanbety^na caUIni^ 
tome time, efideavooring 4o oliQiin nq^ par- i for the severest animadversion. ~ Tlwy Wad 
don. M he mid. I told him it was in Vain to-« informed him, Mr. H. s^id^ that they ^oiijkdi 
ask it : that a# a member of Congress aod of * not justify his eoadact ; nor, were it bron^ 
the committee of claims it .was my (ifuty to before thehottse> coold they aay aoy Uung 
examine his claims, ami if just, support them in^tenuation of it. 

that his offjsr an jjtempi at bribery ; was . Johnson, of Kentackjrt expressed bis 
an atj^rapt to i^flueoeO'mv mind in.op]K>sition, ^inceli^ remt on accopnt of the ocq ui ' gJiie a 
to my duty, and as f ucn, could not ^be for- , • which^ad just takenjplace>. not oataccomrt 
l^ven. He thea desired nM^ either to bum. of the jiidividit^L impHcate^^-tbougk aorely 
the letter or ^ive it to him. I replied that I? be was pto be pltiiMi-rbot on accaii^Bi^ tfaie 
shouldjrflo neither, ofui again ordered him tOb . gentleman from rfortk^aroUoa, Mdbb on 'tiEua 
Jeava my rponi, whereupon h% did leave, occasion had taken t^ course dirfajid.^ « 
the. room. Mr. Wilson, after v talking on., just sense of hb own boooiiiis. and ^f^wig- 
the Subject of llie letter for some tiii^e, 8ug- nily of his oflkial station ; and on aieebiint 

J «-...-f „ii — J- suffering inhabitants of Detroit and 

Michigan generally, that they shooJd have 
^misplaced tl^ir conEdeace in one> wko^ 
.until this day, Mr. i, said, be had bimtoli 



cesled to me the . propriety of caUifig4n Mr. 
Wm. P.^Aiaclay but, as Mr. Wm. F. Maclay 
was not in, I m^ied Wm. Maplay^ the 
room-mate of Mr. William P. Sj(&clav, to 



•oai#^to mv mom. .He compli^ with my - held in the highest estimation. It most have 



reqnei ; and, shortly after he anived jn ray* 
Boom^ii^Mr. Wm. P. Maclav also jtepped^n. 
, Xhese^ntlemeni Mr.,>VtIson, Mr. Wildam 
MaBlay,^nd Mr* Wm. J^iy Maclay^ were in my 
rt>om at<&e time the i^ant called to Mr. 
Wilioiii and said a flntleroan- was belfw 
Availing, to see bim. Mr^ Wilson. walked oat 



^een infamy oif motive, or the ^saest Igao* 
(of tne nature of t he • ^ileprofleoiSiva- 
ictev, that could have produced tb»«ii* 
ntabl^ondtfct. 
, Teny, oflC^onoeeticat, .Inqaired wheth- 
er, according to our forms of proceediofi^ 
and-so |Mir cons^utional provisioB% a geue- 



oX the^^m ai^d was^one a torn minotesU ral warrant, |iropo|ieci, could In»48MmM ^ 
Aftea he .cftumt^, he observed that Colonel r Was it not opposed, kh^Miatiire, to the piio« 
Anderson was the person who Jfad seat for ' ' ' 
him ; that Colonel A'a^usiness was to obtain 
Ilis interposition to p«^ a ston tofurtljer pro- 
ceedings on tbn subject of his^letter to me. 
The precise conversij^ion between Mr. Wilr 



^ivapjl Col. AnderaojB^ can be related by tit* 
fform^wtth mmatenesn. 

LKWIfi WILLI AUS. 



^c|pies of civil liberty! 

Xhe. S()eaker observed, thatia thepime* 
tice '0^^tbe home, happily, instaaoes wereex- 
tremel|Srrare, where such.a warrant becaoie 
necessary ; nu^such ^aseJ^ occurred with* 
in bis observatioiir But«^ere could^Jbe^M 
doubt, when ^n. offence was. Qomoiitted 

^against th«|)rivile|Qs or dignity<i^tbrlloosey 

" ;Jf**"'ry 7/A, 1818. .^jt was p^ectly Jn its power to issue a wai^- 

^ The papers having been read Ihroach, Mr, Vrant to afiprehend the paHy offeadjag. 
W. WiIsoo^^Qf Pennsylvania, referred to in Mr. ^^brsyth turned to a case on record, 
the above narilitive^handed in a statement of and be ^oioiy there wasr such a cas^ on 
facts whicMirtI u^ider bis observation, en- record— where thi^ proceeding had taken 
. tirely corroborafiffg (h<«ip stated by Mr. Wlk pJa^e, in the yean i-rsayiift-^ifeb a bribe io 
* . Iiams as far asihcy^aoie under the obswrva-^^. land had beeo^ered to one or more meni-, 
tiofM^thoj/tormer' . bert. Mr. F. then conformed hi9 motion 

»*™r.-Fo;*jjfA, of Georgia, moved t^at the- to^the terms of that, precedent (as abeve sta^ 
House do come to theiollowlng.resoloiLion : tciih from which it had before a.liMle varied 
R€»itedj That thft.ep9kkcr, do isst^ bis Mip, Uverroore of New-Ul^psbfte asked 

for inforjpatioa^.menely whether thefacts on 
which thp^^ w^trfaot was'lo he isstied, shcwM 
not first be substft^iated by path.. . The state* 

- ^ jnentcaivM^, he!kn6w,,fi9^ a most.respecta* 

^his custody to keop, sii^pci to^the^urther^ic ble source.; but was notiuM>ath nt^btfsmta 
^ «>i?der«nd direction of this House. , ^^ustify snc^ warrant ? , 

v»^^Mr.Har^^j|on, of Ohio, rose iiv canseqiience ^„ Jhe Spe^ker said, certaiiiJy-flol. 
. of his namt having bc^jj refermjid to in Col. -The question nn Mr. Forsyth's. wiotlon Wi9^ 
'^dJ" ' Ifttterv He. ba^ mc^^with Col. t^hen decided in tM affirmative, ordtod 

:'^derspn, he sai4» in the course of hjis mill- -^K^Mr^tered unanimously. 
^ tary service, ^ hq4 a)»R^ys hc^rd JOm re- : The warrant w&fbrthwith issued. 
^ as- a Jiighlv rentable wan ;^and theinU^viding for tba Compiatoatkmof 

>r well knowing hi|fee*n«ic^ and the soflfewngs memibers iakea up and ' ^ 

of his family, dB*H55 4he^;.^S|ir, he^ had feU^..- • - 
<^ v^m interest in bii^fa^ipiif. In the course of 
tr tim mo/nm^ Col. Andelvon had sent for 
him and his friend Col. Johnson, out of the 
House, and with all the agitation belongiiii? 
to CerforOTtb OoosetlMis ^i, bed Mtame?! 



^.twarcaifty <Ucpcted to the, Ser^t^*at- Arms at- 
^ tending the lionise, commandjn^him to take 
,vJnto custody, wherever -to be„fboqd,-the 
V ^dy. of^ohn Andersoiv^and jhe same In 



ameaded. . 

The bill tot g^ve effect fc^ judicial 
in certain oase^as taken bp tVtCocnniltee 
of the whole— '^jt^ much debate tlie Cen- 
mittee rosja, repor^^.progreai, and oblribed 
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Thwniftjf, Jam^ 8 — The Ibeaker hav- by a^mmitt^ to be appoiated for that pitr* 

mg stated to the House that the oergeant-at- pose. 

Arms hadfetomed on' the warraBt issued to Mr. Beecher made a motion torefei^^he 

him yeften^ay? that be bad e»ecuted4he • meport to a committee of the whole HoUafe.— 

^9inae oo the boidy of John Anderson, therein JNegatived. 

iiOned, «nd Uiat be now held him in his cus- Mr. Beecher .4hen earnestly protested| 

t&dy sulgect to the fuither order and dhrec- against the adoption of the report for reason^ 

. tion of the House : - Which will appear in the sketch to be given 

. Mr. Forsyth plFered' the following resolu- of the debate. 

tkNi : The report was agreed to without a di- 

Aeso/ved. That a committee of Privileges, vision, 

to oensist of seven members^ be appointed, Mr. Beecher moved that counsel be allow* 

, and that the said committee be instructed to ed to the accused. 

'lenoita mode of proceedmgi in the case of Mr. Sergeant suggested that it would be 

' Jomi Andersoo, who was taken into custody time enough to do that when the prisoner 

yesterday by order of the House ; and the asked for it. 

$anie committee have leave to sit imme- Mr. Beecher ^i^aid it was the right of this 

. diately. individual, placed in so novel a situation, lo 

This modoB gave rise to a debate of nearly^ have his privilege pointed out to him, whidl 

two hours in length, not so much on the, otherwise he might not know. 

. -piopriety of the partionlar proceeding pro- Mr. Tucker read a resolution, that the 

posed, as on th^ legality of proceeding at all Speaker be authorised to iiifttrm the accused 

m the case* This debate i&;One too interest- that he might ask counsel. &lc. 

ing to be omitted, and was too long to be Which, -was superseded by an intimation 

compressed within our present limits, from the Speaker, that he should consider it 

shall be presented to-morrow if possible, a duty, if no objection was made, to give the 

Mr* Beecher, Mr. Livermore, aod Mr. Ball, accused information oii this head, 

took the ground that the proceeding of the The Sergeant-at-Anms was then directed 

House had beien radicaHy,^ wrong, if not un*' to bring his prisoner t^ the bar of the House, 

constitutional : Messrs. Forsyth, Tucker, Jlop- On his appearance, tlie Speaker directed a 

: Unsofiy Pitkin, Sergeant, and .Comstockjbok chair to be given to him, and addressed him 

the opposite, ground. to this effect. 

■ The resoUition was finally agreed to ; and /*'John Anderson — You are no doubt 
Messrs. Forsyth, Hopkinson, Tu0ker, Ser- aware that you are brought before this House 
geaot, Johnson of Ky. Pitkin, and Taylor, ap- in consequence of having written and deli- 

:. )^OUited a committee accordingly. - yered to a gentleman, who is a member and 

. The Jbiouse then spent some time iarcom" chairman of a committee of this House, a let- 

^Ittee of the whole, on the bill to |:n^scribe ter, of the contents of which you are appri- 

'the effiect of certain records and judicial pro- sed. Before I proceed to propound to you 

^"aeedings. any interrogatories on this subject. I will 

The quBstlon being still on strikinf out the apprize you that, if you have any request to 

second section of thebill ; tfihich was oppos- make of the House ; if you wish for counsel, 

■ . >d by Mr. H. Kelson, and advocated by Mr. for reasonable time, for witnesses ; for any 

'Barbour. of those privileges belonging to persons in 

■ Mr. Spencer had risen to defend the sec- similar situations, the House is disused to 
tMNi^wlien, information haying been, given grant it If you do not wish for time, for 
that the committee on the case of Col. John counsel, or for witnesjes, the Speaker^ wil| 

. Ander«oi| were ready to^report— proceed to put to you such interrogatories as 

The committee of the whole rose,:«eportedw may seem proper." 

progress, and obtained leave to sit again. To this the prisoner at the bar replied, in 
COL. ANDEBSON'S CASE. rsubstance, although indistinctly, that, in his 

Mr.-Forqrth, from the committee e^pointn peculiar situation, he desired the assistance 

^ed to-day, made a report^^ recommending of counsel ; he desired time until to-morrow, 

that the Hod^o come tQ^e foUoH^ogsrer and the opportauity of summoning witnesses 

solution : . to testify to the<:pharacter he had sustained 
^. Itesolord, That John. 3^nderson be^rought > through life. 

to the bar of the House, and interrogated by v Whereupon thev Sergeant-at-Arms was di^ 

^the Speaker, ^.on written interrogatories, rected toHake the prisoner from the bar. 

loochiog the dUrge of writing and delivering Some conversation took place as to the 

letter to a member of. the House, ^offering precise mode of , proceeding, which resulted 

. him a bribe, which, with his answers thereto, in drawing up a resolution that the Speaker 

shall be entered on the minutes of the House, be authorized to inform the accused, that the 

And that evei^ question pioposed by a mem* House comply with his requests. 

. her be reduced to wri^ng, and a motion .^Mr. Herrick moved to amend the motion, 

■ade that th« same be pbt by the Speaker : so<«s that the accused be furnished previously 

•ad the question and ansifrer shaH>be entcfed witji a copy of thel^ritten interrogatories to 

OB the minutes of the House; ^hat, after be^puttohim. 

sach iaterrogiitories attt answered, ifvthe To this Mr. Forty th object ed^ because it 

HoBse deem H necessary V^make^furthei; in- would be inconsistent with the object of 
'^9^<Mithe BitbjectsJhe 4|Be be^ycondtNted - this ^Kumnation. ^e object was to ascer- 
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tain whether tbe aeensed admitted or denied 
the oflTence imputed to him. If be denied it» 
It would be for the House to substantiate it : 
if he admitted it, it was for the House to pro- 
portion its decbion thereon to the ma^i- 
tttde of the offence. 

Mr. Herrick withdrew his first motion, and 
moved that the accused be furnished with a 
copy of the letter which was the ground of 
this proceeding; ; to which was added, on 
coftS^ion of Mr. Rich, a copy of the state- 
ment of Mr. Williams accompanying the 
letter. 

Thus amended, the resolution accord- 
ing these privileges to the accused, was 
agreed to. 

The prisoner having been remanded to the 
bar of the House — 

The Speaker addressed him nearly as fol- 
lows: 

<* John Anderson : f am directed to inform 
you that, pursuant to your request, you are 
at liberty toengagesuch counsel as you may 
think fit ; that the Clerk of the House will 
ftimish you with such subpcenas for witnesses 
as you may think proper, and that you will 
also l>e furnished with a copy of the letter on 
which the proceedings are founded, and of 
the statement of an honourable member of 
this House which accompanied it. I am 
forther directed to inform you, that to-mor- 
row, at one o'clock, is the time assigned ibr 
further proceedinss in this case." 

And then the sergeant-at-Arms withdrew 
from the bar with his prisoner. 

And the House adjourned, at a late hour. 

Friday, January 9. — Mr. Harrison offered 
a joint resolution, proposing to the States an 
amendment to the constitution of the United 
States, to give to Congress, concurrently with 
the States, the power to provide for training 
the militm according to the discipline prescri- 
bed for the purpose, &c. and to provide for 
teaching in the primary schools and other 
seminaries of learning in the several States, 
the system of militia prescribed for the mili- 
tia: which resoltttiou was twice read and 
committed. 

Mr. Spencer, of New- York, presented 
to the House the following preamble and re- 
solutions : 

The House of Representatives, entertain- 
ing great doubts of its possessing the compe- 
tent power to punish John Anderson for his 
contempt of the House and his outrage upon 
one of its members. 

ReMolvtd, That all further proceedings in 
^is House against the said John Anderson do 
cease, and that he be discharged from the 
custody of the Sergeant-at-arms. 

Ruolttd, That the Attorney-General of the 
United States be directed to institute such 
proceedings against the said John Anderson, 
for his said offence, as may l>e agreeable to 
the laws of the United States, and of the dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Resoived, That the committee of the Judi- 
ciary be instructed to inquire into the expe- 
diency of providing, by law, for the punish- 
ment of any contempt of the Senate or Hcmse 



of Representatives of the United States^ and 
of any breach of the privileges of either 
House. 

Mr. Spencer opened a debate on the sub- 
ject, which occupied the whole day*, in 
which, besides the mover, Messrs. Anderson, 
Barbour, Robertson, and Ervin, supported the 
resolutions, and Rfesirs. Forsyth, Tucker,and 
Mercer opposed them, all at considerable 
length. 

The debate was one of onusiml ability, ud 
eloquence. 

When Mr. Ervin concluded, on motion of 
Mr. Holmes, of Massachusetts, the House ad- 
journed at past 4 o'clock, wUhoat having 
come to any decision on the qqestion before 
them. 

Saturday, January 10. — ^Tbe Speid»r laid 
before the House a letter directed to the Con- 
gress of the United States, from a rertaio 
Carl Theodore Mohr, residing in WalleodoiC 
in Germany, offering to come to America 
upon certain conditions, and to establish a 
manufactory of Porcelain ; which was read 
and ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. Middleton, from the committee on so 
much of the Message of the President of the 
United States, as relates to the illicit intro- 
duction of slaves from Amelia Island into the 
United States, made a report in regard to the 
situation of Amelia Island, and approbatory 
of the measures adopted by the Execotive, 
in relation to it. He also reported a bill, in 
addition to former acts, prohibiting the Intro- 
duction of slaves into the United States, whlck 
was twice read and committed. 

The Speaker laid before the House the 
following letter and enclosure, yesterday re* 
ceived by him from John Anderson : 

January 9, 1818. 

Sir — ^Unwilling to be deprived, by anjr 
circumstances whatever, of an opportunity to 
eiplain to the honourable House of Repre^ 
sentatives the motives which have actuated 
my recent conduct, I bee leave to announce 
my wish to wave, with that oblect. any eon* 
stitntional or other question which may have 
arisen. 

I enclose a letter which I had the bovoor 
this morning to prepare for the consideratioii 
of the House. 

1 am, Sir, with profound respect, 

JOHN ANDERSON. 

Hon. Hekrv Clat, 

Speaker of the House of Repreaentatives. 

Washington, Jan. 9,' 1818. 

Sir— Considering the honourable body be- 
fore whose bar I am shoitly to appear, as the ' 
guardian of those rights, winch, as a citiien I 
possess, and Tel3ring npon the generous feel- 
ings of its members, I have been Induced to 
forego the privilege extended to me of ens- 
ploying counsel, lest Jt might be snppoaed 
that I was inclined to shelter myself by legal 
exceptions. As the novelty of my situation 
may, however, tend to surround me with eni«> 
barrassment, it is my wish, should the role of 
proceeding adopted by the House not oppose 
the course, that such questions as I have re- 
duced to writing, beproponnded to the re- 
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1818. 

spective witnessesi by tlie Clerk, end that he- 
should read the explanation and apology- ^ 
nvbich I have to make. 

JOHN ANDERSON. 
To the Hon. Henry Clay, > 

Speaker €f the House of Repre- > 

sentativea gf the United States. ) . 

The letter having been read — 
« Mr. Forsyth moved that the resolutions un- 
der consideration be laid on the table) that 
the House might proceed to the examination 
of the accused person. 

A brief debate took place on this motion , 
in which Messrs. Forsyth, Pitkin, Spencer, 
Harrison, Hopkinson, Poindexter, Desha, 
Bich, Beecherand Pindall, participated. 

The motion was finally disagreed to, ayes 
about 30; and 

, The debate was then resumed on the reso- 
lutions offered by Mr. Spencer, and continu- 
ed by Messrs. Poindexter, Holmes, of Mass. 
Storrs and Pindall, until after 4 o'clock; 
when the House adjourned. 

Monday, Jan. 12. — After dbposing of much 
mUceUanecHis business, the House proceeded 
to the consideration of the resolutions offer- 
ed by Mr. Speneer, touching the case of Col. 
Jolin Anderson. 

The debate on this subject was resumed by 
|i|r. Qiiarles, and contiimed during the re- 
mainder of the sitting by Messrs. MXane^ 
Alexander Smyth, Lowndes, Livermore, MU- 
Ijcr, Rhea, and Barbour. 

When the House adjourned, a motion was 
pending, made by Mr. Rhea, (for the purpose 
ne said, of putting an end to a debate on a 
De^tive proposition,) to strike out of the pre- 
amble to the resolutions, the words, " enter- 
taining great doubts of its," so as to make the 
preamble read, " this House possessing the 
competent power to punish John Auder- 
9011. &c. 

Tuesday, January 13. — Mr. Johnson, of Ky. 
(rqm the committee on military affairs, re- 
ported a bill providing for half pay pen- 
sions, invalid pensioners, and for other pur- 
poses; which was twice read by its title 
and committed. 

A message, accompanied by sundry docu- 
ments, was received from the President of 
the United States, communicating: to Con- 
gre$>s the fact of the United States' forces 
having taken possession of Amelia Islaitd. 

The house having resumed the considera- 
tion nf Col. Anderson's case, 

Mr. Spencer rose, and withdrew the pre- 
amble to the resolutions he had offered — leav- 
ing alone for coni^ideration the resolutions, 
directing all further proceedings against the 
accused to cease, directing the Attorney- 
6eneral to institute proceedings against him, 
and instructing the judiciary committee to 
inquire into the expediency of providing for 
theponishment uf contempt of either Houses, 
fbr breach of privilege, &c. 

On the general question previously discus- 
sed, the debate was renewed, and continueiT 
wUh u:)abated animation to the dose of Uie 
^ttiffg. Mcsirs. Tallmadge, Hopkiosoo, and 
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Sergeant delivered their sentimenta at large 
on the subject. 

In the course of the debate, Mr. Rhea, with 
some incidental remarks on the resolutions, 
proposed a substitute to them, by way of 
amendment, in the following words : 

Resolved, That this House possesseth the 
competent power to punish John Anderson 
for his contempt of the House, and his out- 
rage upon one of its members ; and, there- 
fore, 

Resolved, That the Sergeant-at-Arms be di- 
rected to conduct the said John Anderson to 
the bar of the House. 

This motion was undecided> when, at a 
late hour the House adjourned. 

Wednesdayt January 14. — Mr. Lowndes, 
from the committee of ways and means, re- 
ported a bill, making appropriations for the 
payment of the airearages which have been 
incurred for the support of the military esta- 
blishment previous to the 1st January, 1817 ; 
and also a bill making an appropriation for 
the military establishment of the United 
States for the year 1818: which bills were 
committed. 

The House resumed the consideration of 
the proposed proceedings in the case of Col. 
John Anderson, and the debate was coii^ 
tinned. 

Messrs. Claggett, Whitman, Ross, Rhea, 
Beecher, Spencer, Forsyth, and Burwell, ad- 
dressed the chair on (he main question, and 
Mr. Hopkinson and Mr. Storrs on incidental 
points. 

The sitting was prolonged to a late hour, 
the question being loudly <^lled for in the in- 
terval, between each member's speech ; but 
an adjournment finally took j^ace, without 
having come to a decision, on the motion of 
Mr. Burwell, who, with many others, wished 
to have the present shape of the proposition 
so varied as to enable the House, in their 
voting on it, to express a definite opnion. 

Thursday^ January 15.— The House resumed 
the consideration of the case of Col. Ander- 
son. The resolutions moved by Mr. Rhea, 
by way of amendment, being yet under con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Rhea, with a view to put his amend- 
ment in a shape more acceptable to gentle- 
men, modified his motion foi; amendment, so 
as to make the first resolution read as follows: 

Resolvedt Tiiat this Hoime possesses 
adequate power to punish for contempts 
against it. 

Mr. Pitkin assigned the reasons why he 
wished to avoid placing on tlie Journal any 
thing affirming the authority of the House on 
the one hand, or denying it on the other : 
and to escaiie-the alternative presented to 
the House by the proposed resolution and 
amendment, he moved to postpone indefinitely 
the consideration of the menn question md Uie 
amendmenl propoised thereto. 

After some questions to the chair, and 
explanations therefrom, respecting the effect 
of such a postponement, that effect was pro- 
nounced trom the chair to be, to place (be 
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aoention in the statin which it was when 
the motion of Mr. 9pencer was first mtde ; 
and, if this course were pursaed> that the 
House would he at full liberty to tak^ any 
course in respect to John Andemon, which 
in its opinion was within the scope of Its con- 
stitutional powers. 

After cT^planatory remarks from Tarious 
■lerobers, among whom were Messrs." Rich, 
Rhea, Tallmadge, Ballard, Smith, andf Cul- 
breth— 

The question was taken on the posipme^ 
metU, and decided as follows: for poslpone- 
ment 117, against it 42. 

The propositions before the House were 
iodeAnitely postfioned. 

Whereupon Mr. Tallmadge oflf^red the fol- 
lowing resolution for cuRSideration. 

** Ruolttd, That John Anderson be (brtll- 
with bronght to the bar of this House." 

Mr. Ricn proposed to amend the resolution 
by adding thereto the following : 

*• And that he have an opportunity of of*- 
faring to the Honse any explanation of hie 
alleged olfeace which he may think pro- 
per." 

This motion Mr. R3ch supported by obser- 
i«tions regarding the general question, in 
which he opposed the expediency of pro- 
ceeding furtlierthan he had suggested in the 
present case. 

After a few observations from Mr. Ser- 
geant, however, Mr. Rich withdrew his pro- 
position. 

Mr. Rich subsequently moved to insert an 
amendment, denying tlie power of the House 
to judge or punish any individuals, its own 
members excepted, which motion was nega- 
tived by a large majority. 

Mr. Culbreth then moved to strike out the 
whole of Mr. Taiimadge's resolution, and to 
substitute, by way of amendment, the follow- 
ing: 

^ Whereas John Anderson is in custody for 
an olTence which this House does not possess 
the constitutional power to t*y, or right to 
punish: Therefore, 

Htsolved, That the said John Anderson 
be discharged from the custody of the Ser- 
genut*at- Arms." 

And the question was taken on the amende 
meiit tiios |>ro|H>0ed, and decided as follows : 
Yeas 47, Nays 119. 

So the H«)U8e refused to agree to the 
amendment proposed by Mr. Culbreth. 

The question was then laken on the mo- 
tion that '<John Anderson l»e forthwith 
brought to the bar of this Ho<ise," and decid- 
ed in the affirmative, by Yeas and Nays: 
il8 to 45. 

Whereupon the Sergeant-at-Arms brought 
the prisoner to the liar, and the Speaker pro- 
pounded to him the following interrogato- 
ries, to which he made the replies thereto : 

1. Do you acknowledge yourself to be 
John Anderson Anxwer. Yes. 

2. Did you write and deliver to Louis Wil- 
liams, a member of this Honse, the letter of 
which a copy has been furnished to vou by 
liie Clerk? •^«*.l4lid. 



9. From what paK of the city did yoo 
Write the letter ? Mm. I wrote it at Mr. Bes- 
tor*S| where 1 board. 

4. What is-the amount of joor mm daiBS 
which you 6re attempting to liquidate I Am. 
About 9,t)00 dollars. 

5. What b the amount of those of otiien, 
which you are soliciting? Mm. Aboot 21,000 
dollars. 

6. Have you any interest in the latter f 
Am. None of a pecuniary Idnd, but am in- 
fluenced in their pursuit by motives ol 

charity. 

7. Had you any authority from the pe^ 
sons you represent to make the ^oIRm' con- 
tained in your letter.' AnM. \ have a geoeial 
power of attorney to do for them as 1 would 
do for myself, but had noinatmctiona to make 
that or any other offer. 

* 8. Are you acquainted with aay persons 
now in the^'city soHcithig the claiigiis of oth- 
ers .' if so, name them, Atu. I am : there is 
a Mr. Poraeroy, who is solicitiog bis owo 
claim, and Col. Watson, who b a generat 
agent. 

9. Have you made any other oflbr to aaf 
person. ^is.No. 

10. Did you consult or adtlse with any 
person before you wnAe and delivered the 
letter ? Am. i did not. 

11. Who is the Mr.-*-Hulbard yoo neDtkm 
in the letter I Am.1A!^ h a gentleman I be- 
came partially acquainted witb during the 
troubles at the river Raisin. I have not seen-' 
him since that time till 1 arrived in thb ettv* 
at the present session of Congress, and did 
not recognbe him mitH he made blmstf 
known to me. 

12. Has he any dalma to solicit.' A^m. 
None, to my knowledge. 

13. Have you any witnesses to examine, 
or deienee to make, in jfustificalhm or expla* 
naiion of your conduct if you have, tbe 
House is now ready to hear you. 

The prisoner at the bar then called upon 
his witnesses, vus. Gen. Harrison, Col. Johnson» 
members of the House ; Mr^ Si. J.. MeigSr 
post-master^^nerai, Capt. <Sray,^ Mr. Crros 
Hulbard, Capt. Larrabec, Col. Jos. WiMon^ 
Mr. John H. Pratt, Capt. S. D. Ricbvison, 
Mr. Pumroy, Lieut. Couway, who all bao^ 
previously sworn delivered io their testi- 
mooy. 

The testimony was uniform, as far as the 
knowledge of the witnesses extended in giv- 
ing the accused a high character for probity» 
correct deportment, and patriotic condacL 
it was too diffuse for publication entire; that 
ef Col. R. M. Johnson is selected as a ^MCi- 
men of the general tenor of the evidence. 

Mr. Johnson havmg been called on by the 
prisoner to give to the House any informe* 
tion in hb possession, touching hb character 
and conduct, testified to this eflect, that his 
knowledge of the character of Col. John As* 
derson was not derived so much from per- 
sonal Intercourse as from the informatioD ef 
others ; but, so far as hb personal inforaia- 
tion extended, was corroborated by it. Whea 
Cbl. J. was on the north-ivestem frontlet 
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Col. Anderson was a fugitive from Detroit on 
the River Raisin, as Col. J. bad understood ; 
and, being well acquainted with the frontier 
of that part of the United States, attached 
himself to the mounted regiment. ^ How 
long he acted in that capacity Mr. J. did not 
recollect. As far, said Mr. J. as his conduct 
came within my own knowledge, I consid- 
dered him a very gallant and very biave 
man. In relation to the information he had 
received from other quarters, there was a 
^neral consent of opinion that, during the 
war, Col. Anderson had been considered not 
only a gallant and patriotic man, but a man 
of integrity, who had made micommon sacri- 
fices, of nearly all his property, from his devo- 
tion to the cause of the country. Mr. J. said 
be did also understand; from several sources, 
that Col. Anderson, at the risk of his own 
life, did, at the River Raisin, rescue individu- 
als from the hands of the savages. Col. J. 
bad further understood, he said, that Col. An- 
<derson had refused the command of a regi- 
ment, offered to him by the British comman- 
der, when the enemy had possession of that 
country ; and Col. Elliott, on being pressed 
to repeat the offer, answered, that he knew 
the character of Col. Anderson fully, and 
that he knew he would as soon submit to 
bave bis head chopped off* as to accept of it. 
Of John Anderson, said, Mr. J. in relation to 
his conduct to me at the last session and at 
this, I can say, without prejudice to the me- 
rits of others, I have never known an Indi- 
vidual, whose losses were so great, and who 
knew i was disposed to advocate liis claims, 
to take up so little of my time, and to be as 
modest in urging his claims. All these cir- 
cumstances together had given to Mr. J. a 
high idea of the integrity, of the gallantry, 
and of the patriotism of Col. Anderson. 

Other facts than those above mentioned 
were established by ample testimony, de- 
scriptive of the sufferings and steadfastness 
ttf John Anderson in the cause of the country 
during the war, &c. 

The examination of the witnesses had not 
dosed when the house adjourned. 

Friday, Jan. 16. After some other pro- 
iceedings which we have not room to no- 
tice particularly, a resolution was adopted 
to appoint a committee to inquire whether 
any of the clerks er other persons in the offi- 
ces of government have conducted them- 
selves improperly or corruptly in the dis- 
cliarge of their duties. 

CASE OF COL. ANDERSON. 

John Anderson -was then remanded to the 
bar of the House, and proceeded in the fur- 
ther examination of his witnesses. 

General P. B. Porter, Wm. O'iXeale, and 
W. P. Rathbone, were then examined as wit- 
nesses in behalf of the accused, whose testi- 
mony was to the same effect as that given 
yesterday. 

Mr. Williams of North Carolina, was then 
called upon by the accused, who put to him 
this question : 

Q. Did I ever directly Or indirectly, by 

Voxi. n. — No» ivv 



any verbal communication, offer you any 
reward or inducement to influence vottr 
good opinion in favour of my claims or ofany 
other claims ? 

Answer. You never made me any verbiti 
offier of the kind. 

Col. Anderson. That ia all I wished the 
House to know from your testimony. 

Mr. Williams^ 1 presume, if you had made 
me any such offfer, the House would have 
known it, without your asking it. 

Mr. Wilson, of Pennsylvania, being also 
called upon, testified that Col. A. had dis- 
claimed, on finding the letter had offiended 
Mr. Williams, any intention of offering the 
money to him with any other view than as a 
compansation for extra trouble. 

On further questions by the Speaker to 
John Anderson, it appears that the accused 
is a native of Scotland, came to this country 
at three years old, and is a natulralized citi- 
zen. 

The Speaker then said he had been in- 
structed to propound to the 'prisoner the fol- 
lowing interrogatory, to which Col. Ander- 
son made the reply subjoined. 

Quedion. — In writing the letter to Lewis 
Williams, a member of this House from 
North Carolina, in which you offer to him 
the sum of five hundred dollars, for services 
to be performed by him in relation to claims 
for losses sustained during the late war, had 
you or had you not any intention to induce 
him to support your claims against his own 
convictions of their justice, or to interfere 
with the discharge of hi:s legislative duties, 6t 
to offer any contempt to the' dignity of the 
House of Representatives ? 

Answer. — No, sir : I call God to witness to 
that, which is the most sacred appeal I can 
make. I repeatedly assured hini, that the 
offer was made without any wish to influ- 
ence his opinions in any degree. 

The accused was then questioned Whether 
he had other witnesses to examine : he re- 
plied in the negative. The Speaker then 
called upon him for the defence which he 
had intimated it wits his intention to offer. 

The prisoner then addressing the chair, 
with much earnestness, in a brief manner, 
stated th6 palliations of the offence with 
which he stood charged, as explained more 
at large in the address, which he eonduded 
by dehvering to the elerk, by whom it was 
rtad. 

We have not room for this paper, in which 
the prisoner confessed his error, but dis- 
claimed any sinister intention, imputing his 
indiscretion to an over earnestness to accele- 
rate that relief which justice demanded for 
the suffierers in whose behalf he acted, and to 
whom delay was an evil of the heaviest na- 
ture. With many expressions of contrition 
for his inad vised conduct, and with renewcfd 
asseverations of the purity of his intentions he 
threw himself upon the cantiour and lenity 
of the Hoose. 

The prisoner, being luked if he had any 
thing farther to say, and answering in tbo 
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negMtU^, \«i8 taken iOott Ibe bar: and the 
lAouti^ proeeeded to deliberate on the tountto 
BOW proper to be pursued. 

Mr. Forsyth odfered for consideration a 
moiioii in sulistance like that which was 
ulliuiatelv adopted, but which proposed 
Wednesday next as the day on which John 
Anderson should be brought to the bar. 

A variety of propositions, suggestions, and 
lieinarks, were made on this occasion, which 
H would be dilBcult, if it were important, ac> 
cnn-ately lo report. 

One motion on which the yeas and nays 
were taken, is worthy of particular notice, 
h was made by Mr. Poindexter,to strike out 
of that imssage which charged John Anderson 
of liein^ guilty of a contempt against iht pri- 
.viiegeiof lUe House, the "words the privileges 
pf" thus denying tlie House to have any pri- 
vileges not conferred on them by the consti- 
tution. This motion was negatived, 108 
to d4. 

The will of the House was ultimate!;^ con- 
.summatcd, by the passage of a resolution in 
the following woras : 

Resolved, That John Anderson has been 
guilty of a contempt and a violation of the 
privileges of the House, and that he be 
oroueht to the bar of the House this day, 
and be there reprimanded by the Speaker for 
the outrage he has committed, and then dis- 
c^Uarged from the custody of the Sergeant-at- 
Arois. 

>IVhepteupon John Anderson was brought 
to the l)ar of the House, and addressed by the 
S)ieaker as follows : 

** John Anderson : You have been brought 
before this House upon a charge of having 
cbnimitted a breach of its privileges in at- 
tempting to bribe one of its members tilling 
ft high and respunsible situation. The House 
bas patiently heard you in your defence, and, 
?n proportion to the pleasure which it has de- 
xlved firom the comrunrent (e^timonied in sap- 



port of your cbaracfet* and good conduct 
neretofore, is its deep regret that yon have 
deliberately attempted to commit a crime so 
•entirely incompatible with the high standing 
you have heretofore maintained. Fou have 
the less apology for the attempt which you 
made, because you had yourself experienced 
the justice of this House but a few days be- 
fore, by the passage of two bills in your fe- 
vour, founded on petitions presented (o the 
House. Your at(pm[)t to corrupt the foun- 
tain of legislation, to undermine the integrity 
of a branch of the National Legislature is a 
crime of so deep a dye that even you must 
acknowledge and be sensible of it. And if, 
John Anderson, you could have been sae- 
ccssful in such an attempt; rf it were possr- 
sible that Representatives of the people could 
have been found, so lost to their duty as to 
accept your offer, you must yourself see the 
dreadful consequence of such a deplorable 
state of things : In your turn you might fafi 
a victim : for your rights, your liberty, and 
your property, might in the end equally suf^ 
fer with those of others. The House has seen 
with pleasure, that, at a very early \mr\od 
after making your base offer, you disclaimed, 
v/ith symptoms of apparent repentance and 
contrition, any intention to corrupt the in- 
tegrity of a member ; and, in directing me t« 
pronounce your discharge, the House indul- 
ges the hope that, on your return home, yoa 
will be more fully convinced of the magni- 
tude of your offence, and by the future tenor 
of your life endeavour to obliterate, as far as 
it may be possible, tbe stain your conduct on 
this occasion has impressed on the high and 
honourable character you appear lo have 
previously sustained. You are discharged 
from the custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms." 

Whereupon John Anderson was dischai^ed 
from custody. 

And the House adjourned to Monday. 



Am. 14. DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 



The great cause between the Trustees of 
Dartmouth College and the Trustees of the 
University, has been removed to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. The term 
of that Court commeoced the first of Febni- 
ary. 

tlASSJ^CHVSCTTS. 

The Massachusetta Agricultural Society, 
haveadveijtised their Intention of awarding 
77 preitiimns at the annual Brighton-Cattle 
Show '«iid Fair, neit autumn. The spirit of 
agricnktll^ ienterprise and improvement has 
been .^atly txcited by tlie doings of this 

A nictnre of tbe large oxen and the heifer, 
which obtained the premiums at tbe last 
Bi-i^ljton Show, has been finished Mr. 
1'*i>h%r, the celebrated painter of animals ; 
and it IpfsM to be admirable for accurate 
.fittKntio&and beautiful colouring. 



The elegant picture painted by Col. Ster- 
gent of the ' Landing of our Forefaihen' at 
Plymouth, has been entirely destroyed by 
damp. It was rolled up, and placed in a 
chamber where it remained undisturbed for 
Bome time; but upon unrolling tbe canvas* it 
was found to be so entirely decayed that it 
would not hang together. 

The wife of capt. Daniel Young, of Sqoam. 
(Gloucester,) was delivered not long ago of 
two fine boys, and a fine girl : tbe mother 
and children all alive and doing well. The 
first was born on Wednesday morning, the 
second on Thursday, and thiB third on Fri* 
day night. 

By a statement in the Salem Gaaette, it ap- 
pears there are now owned in the town of 
. Salem, and employed in tbe India trade, ^ 
ships and brigs, amounting in all to 14, ISO 
tons. 

Estiinating Uie ralve of thes^ yesaeU ai $5f^ 
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jpcr Ion, which is within the cost, including 
out-fits, it will amount to $10\,000j the value 
of the cargoes will probably average ^60,000 
but to make the estimate within bounds, we 
will call them ^50,000 each— ^^2.700,006. 
total, 53.101,000. 

CONNECTICUT. 

During the year 1817, there were in Hart- 
ford, 93 deaths ; in New-Haven 77. 

5EW-YORK. 

By a report of the Commissioners of the 
Sinking Fund of the City of New- York, it aii- 
pears lhat on the 10th of November, 1817, by 
the accounts of Commissioners, there was 
^ balance in their bands of 12. 

The fishing in Lake Ontario has been 
more than commonly successful this season. 
The quantity of Salmon, Trout, White-fish, 
and Ciscoes taken in Chaumont Bay, and in 
the vicinity of Sacketl's Harbour is estimated 
at 6000 barrels. 

IfEW- JERSEY. 

The Legislature during their recent Session 
appointed a committee to report on the expe- 
diency of adopting measures to procure a 
revision of the Slate Constitution. 

PENNSYLVANIA.. 

The Common Council of Philadelphia has 
presented Commodore Oliver H. Perry with 
an elegant sword, as a mark of resi>ect for 
his skill and gallantry as a naval commander, 
and which was *)0 conspicuously evidenced 
in. his victory on Lake Erie in the late war. 

Mr. Oliver Evans has built a steam engine 
for the purpose of raising water to supply the 
city of Philadelphia- The contract was that 
it should raise 3.500,000 gallons of water, 
ninety-eight feel, in 24 hours. On the 26th 
and ;27th ult. it was worked without inter- 
ruption 20 hours, during which it was esti- 
mated that 3,556,401 galls, were raised, in 
doing which only 10 cords of oak wood were 
consumed. It seems that about 100 galls. 
\yere raised at every stroke, and that the 
average working was 24| sirokes in a minute. 
The experiment was so satisfactory to the 
watering committee that they have reported 
the contract as fully Completed by Mr. 
Evans. 

The United States mail coaches that run 
between Philadelphia and New-York ai*e 
provided with a guard well armed, who will 
ride on the box with the driver ; so that it will 
not only afford security to the mail, but also 
to the passenger. The way-mail is put in 
separate bags, after the European style, and 
ts so arranged as not to detain the coach 
more than three minutes at each post-ofQce 
on the road. 

The proportion of paupew in Philadelphia, 
during 1817, was estimated at one in every 
114 persons. 

A Mr. Smith has been recently exhibiting 
in this State a curious piece of mechanism, 
said to be the work of an Italian artist. It 
consists of a box four inches long, three wide, 
and two deep— of fine gold. On one end is 
a snuff-box — on the other, a lid opens and 
discloses an eight day time piece, which be- 
sides striking the hom and quarters, plays a 



number of beautiful tones. But the mo at 
wonderful part is, that 04 seitiug a spring; a 
picture on the top of the box rises sluts i*:., 
and discovers a bird ascending from below. 
The bird is of about an inch in length ; »l 
plumage the most rich, and yet the most, 
natural. It sings with asionishing sweetness^ 
and accompanies its voice with all those mo- 
tions common to a living bird — its head turns 
from side to side — its little bill opens and its 
throat swells, at every note, and its wings and 
tail spread and contract during its song. Af- 
ter finishing and repealing its strain, it drops 
upon its golden nest, descends to its retreat] 
and the lid gently closes to its place. 

Died. — At Philadelphia, Doctor Caspar 
Wistar, aged 56. He was long distinguished 
as a medical practitioner, and as a professor 
of anatomy. He was a man ol general science^ 
polished manners, and generous sentiments; 
and he died dee.ily lamented. 

DELAWARE. 

A suggi^stion has been lately thrown out, 
in the State of Delaware, that it would be 
for the interest , of the people, that the State 
should be annexed to the contiguous States* 
rather than that a small territory and popular 
lion should sustain the entire exfience of a 
State establishment. . 

MARYLAND. 

Thursday, the 12th February, is recom- 
mended by the Governor of Maryland as 
a day of public thanksgiving and prayer 
throughout that State. 

A resolution has passed the Legislature of 
Maryland to appoint a committee of five td 
inquire into the expediency of taxing the of- 
fice of discount and deposit of the Bank of 
the United States, established in the city of 
Baltimore. ^ 

One hundred and fifteen thousand bar- 
rels, and four thousand three hundred and 
ten half barrels of fiour have been inspected 
in the city of Baltimore, during the quarter 
ending Dec. 31, 1817. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

On the 1st January, 1818« the AmerieaiT 
Colonization Society held its first anniversary 
at the city of VVashiniton. In the opening 
speech, by Judge Washington^ it was staled 
that two agents, Messrs. Mills and Burgesi|«- 
had been engaged to explore the Western 
coast of Africa, and to assist the United 
States in selecting a suhable district on that 
continent for the proposed settlement. The 
annual meetings of this society are hereafter 
to be held on the last Saturday in December. 
The officers for the present year are ; the 
Hon. Btishrod Washin^^on, President : Vice 
Presidents, Hon.. William H. Crawford, of 
Greorgia. Hon. Henry Clay ^ of Kentucky. 
Hon. William Phillijw, of Massachusetts. Col. 
Henry Rutgers, of New-York. Hon. John E. 
Howard, 01 Marvland. Hon. Samuel Smith, 
of do. Hon. John C. Herbert, of dd. John 
Taylor, of Caroline, Esq. of Virginia. Gen., 
Andrew Jackson, of Tennessee. Robeit 
Ralston, Esq. of Pennsylvania. Richard Rush,^, 
Esq. of do. Gen. John Mason, District of 
Goiumbia. Samuel Bayardt New Jersey 
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Managers : Ffaiicia S. Key. Waher Jones. 
John Laird. Rev. Dr. James Laiin. Rev. 
/Stephen B. Baldby. Rev. Obad B. Brown. 
Benjamin G. Orr, John Peter. Edinnnd J. 
Lee. William Thornton. NVm. H. Filzhugh. 
Henry Carroll : E. B. Caldwell, Esq. Secre- 
tary. John G. M'Donald, Recording Secre- 
tary. David English, Treasurer. 

VIRGINIA. 

The House of Delegates of Virginia has 
adopted a resolution requesting the executive 
to procure a marble statue to be erected in 
honour of Patrick Henry. 

Th« following statement of the receipts 
and disbursements of the treasury of Virginia 
from the 1st of Oct. 1815, to Sept. 30th 1817, 
is official. 

BECKIFTS. 

Literary fund 653,536 66 

Board of public works 82,987 75 

Washington monument 400 00 

Permanent revenue, land office, 
sales of land, fines, &:c. 644,082 19 



J[l,381,206 60 

WATlRAJiTTS. 

On literary fund 646,233 33 

I'ermaneut revenue, Sic. 575,267 31 



1,221,505 67 



Balance 4n favour of the revenue 159,600 93 
A meeting of the persons interested in the 
fisheries on the Potomac river, has been held 
for the purpose of petitioning the legislatures 
of Maryland and Virginia to forbid the use 
of Tide or Gill nets, which obstruct the pas- 
sage of the fish, and kill and destroy a great 
many of them to no purpose. The memo- 
rial also remonstrates against the passage of 
steam-boats during the time of the s{>ring 
fisheries— ^from the first of April to the mid- 
dle of May. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

The Legislature of North Carolina has 
passed a resolution directing an elegant 
sword to be presented to the infant and only 
son of the late Col. Benj. Forsyth, who fell 
at Odletown, Canada, June 22, 1814 ; and 
appropriating $^60 annually, for seven years, 
for his education. 

A late Raleigh paper contains the folloiv- 
ing article. Among the numerous produc- 
tions to which the soil and climate of North 
Carolina are favourable, it is found that the 
sugar cane may now be added — Several fine 
stalks, raised in Brunswick county, not far 
fVom Wilmington, are now in the possession 
ef Col. Wm. Polk, of this city. They are 
from seven to eight feet in height, and al- 
though considerably dried," remdined about 
two inches in diameter. The present is the 
second year of the experiment — only a few 
plantings having been at first obtained ; but 
the enterprising gentleman who has made 
the attempt, calculates on making sugar his 
staple crop for the approaching year. The 
stalks that I have seen are eertainly very 
Ittiuriaat ; and I bave understood £i-om gen- 



tlemen, acquainted with the culture and 
growth of the article, that there can be oo 
doubt of its complete success in llie lower 
parts of the State. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

The Legislature of South Carolina have a|i- 
pointed Maj. John Wilson, a civil and mili- 
tary engineer for that State, and appropriated 
50,000 dollars to open the Saluda, and other 
rivers. 

The salary of the governor of this Slala 
has been fixed at jf4000, and that of the 
judges advanced from ;J2,372 to 3,600. 
The president of the State Bank receives 
$3000. 

About eleven o'clock on the night of the 
lOlIi of December a smart shock of ao earth- 
quake was felt, at the same instant, in nearly 
all the towns and settlements in the upper 
part of South Carolina and Georgia. 

GEORGIA. 

There have been some skirmishes between 
detachments of the United States troops and 
the Indians, in one of which, a party of 300 
men under Col. Arbuckle, falling in with a 
small body of ambushed Indians, killed 8 or 
10, and wounded several more, with the loss 
of 1 killed and 2 or 3 wounded ; and in 
another, a small party under Lieut. Scott, 
passing in a boat ascending the Appalachicola 
were tired upon by a large number of Indians 
arnbushed along (he shore, and Lieut. Scott 
and most of his men were killed. Gen. 
Gaines, in a dispatch under date of Dec. 2d, 
1817, says that the friendly chiefs inform bini 
that the hostile Indians on the banks of the 
Chataliochie have gone down to join the 
Seminoles and that all now remaining in 
that quarter are amicably disposed. A few 
days subsequent to the above date Gen. 
Gaines proceeded to fort Hawkins. 

The Legislature of this State, during its last 
session, appropriated $11,000 for improving; 
the navigation of several rivers, besides con- 
stituting a permanent fund of ^250,000 for 
similar uses, and a like fund of the same 
amount for the support of Free Schools. An 
act also passed, subjecting the Branch of the 
United States in that State, to the same lai 
paid by the Banks chartered by the Legisla- 
ture, viz : thirty one and a quarter cents oa 
every hundred dollars of the capital stock. 

OHIO. 

Many of the families residing in the new 
settlements in America, to the south of the 
Gennessee country, on the bank of the great 
river Ohio, are supplied with shop goods 
from vessels which navigate it, and are fitted 
up with counters, shelves, drawers, in the 
same manner as are shops on land, and as 
well stored as many of them with all kinds 
of goods that are in demand. On approach- 
ing a (Jautation, while they sait along the 
river, a horn or conch shell is blown to give 
notice of their arrival, when the planters, 
with their wives and daughters, repair to 
these fiuating shops, and select such things as 
they require; and make payment in the pro- 
duce of their plantations, such as flour, cot« 
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ton, tobacco, dried venison, tlie skins of wild 
animals, &.C. The shopkeeper having disposed 
of his goods in this way, returns borne with the 
produce he has collected, and again renews 
nis stock, and proceeds on another voyage. 

INDIANA. 

By a Report of the Treasnrer, it appears 
that the receipts into the Treasury ot this 
State, for the year ending Dec. 8th. 13] 7, 
amounted to 5^8,234.461; and the disfburse- 
inents, for the same period, to ^9^20,605,33^ ; 
leaving a balance of J:7,629.13. 

At a late meeting in Vevay, there were 

f>resent gentlemen, who spoke the following 
anguages: viz. English, French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, Gaelic, Irish, Scotch, besides 
several Indian languages. 

MICHIGAN TERRITORY. 

A military road nearly fifty miles long, es^ 
tending from Detroit to within ten miles of 
the Black Swamp, has been made since 
August last, by the troopi stationed at Detroit. 

A Detroit paper estimates that |[ 15,000 
were paid for the passages of individuals be- 
tween that city and Buffalo, from the 10th of 
May to the 10th of Novomber last. A steam 
boat is to run on the lake next spring. 

MISSOURI TERRITORY. 

At the late election, 4420 votes were taken 
for a delegate to Congress from this Territory. 

ALABAMA. 

Accounts from Mobile, under date of Nov. 
8. state that the port of Mobile was crowded 
with vessels from the northern Cities, and 
that one was there from Liverpool. Tfafey 
had brought large quantities of merchandise* 
and the town was crowded with strangers. 



LOlflSUHA. 

A Millegeville paper says, that negroes on 
the sugar estates of Louisiana are worth from 
600 to 1000 dollars yearly ; and the sugar crop» 
are worth from 20 to 150,000 dollars a year. 
Sugar land close to the city, sells for 1^5000 
the acre ; and no sugar land sells for less than 
800 the acre. Mechanics of all descriptions 
soon grow rich. Decent board is from 40 to 
60 dollars per month ; but claret is allowed 
to be used with discretion without any extra 
charge ; house rent is high, and even naked 
lots on the front street, 60 feet rear, rent for 
3 dollars a foot per month. The American 
population is increasing, and already balan- 
ces the French in the legislature, there is a 
vast field open for persons fond of public life ; 
the Creoles are averse to it, and tlie state 
pays her offices better than any of her sister 
states. The governor has 7600 dollars a year ;. 
judge of the supreme court 5000 dollars; in- 
ferior judges in the city 4000, and those in the 
country 1500 and 2000: yet these salaries 
are insignificant when compared to th» 
profits of a cultivated farm. 

TENJfESSEE. 

The legislature of this state have passed an 
act for the improvement of the navigation of 
its rivers, and an act, in addition to a vote 
disapproving the introduction of a branch of 
the United States Bank, imposing a penalty 
of 50,000 dollars on the establishment of any 
such branch in the State. 

By a decision also, of the legislature, the 
seat of government is to be removed fro a 
Knoxville to Murfreesborough. 



Art. 16. MATHEMATICAL LUCUBRATIONS. 



SiMion to the Prize Question of JVb. F. 
Vol. L by X. of f!te%0'Haven* 
L Let 
AB, ah 
be succes- 
sive posi- 
tions of a 
portion of 
the sail 
at a cer- 
tain dis- 
tance from 
the axis, 
FCthedi- 
rcetion ot 
its motion, 
DC that 
of the 
wind; and ^ 
ktDCbe 
to FC in \,, 
the given M 
ratio of^ 
the veloci- 




ty of the ivind to that of the sail. It 
manifest l^iat the whole tendency of the 
wind on the oblique plane ah is to move- 
it in the direction CH, perpendicular tot^ 
ah. Hence resolving the force C H inta 
C G, GH, whatever be the force of the: 
wind on ah in the direction CH, its forc^^ 
in turning it round the axis in the direc- 
tion FC, will be to it in the ratio of C G, 
GH. But it appears from the experi- 
ments of Dr. Button, (see Button's Dicty. 
Art. Resistance) that when an oblique 
plane, as a6, is confined to move in the 
direction of the wind D C, the resistance 
^with a given velocity, varies nearly as 

* \ ^ makmg x equal to 

the sine of the angle of incidence Dea» 
Hence the effect in the direction G H, or 
FC (as the angle C HO=DCa,) will vary 



as-s-TTjf V 



or as X 

X 



t,mV^- a: 3 . j j^^^ consider the re- 
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^aihematicttl Jjucukrations: 



tt'istance of the air (o an oblique plane 
moring with any velocity, .to be equiva- 
lent to the force which it exerts when it 
strikes with tlie same velocity on the 
place at rest This is agrecal>le to the 
universal law of reaction ; and although 
it appears from the experiments of Vince 
Dot to hold accurately in regard to a limit- 
ed quantity of water, it may be taken as 
strictly true when applied to an indefmite 
fluid, like tlie atmosphere. The relative 
action of the plane and the fluid is mani- 
festly the same, whetlier it be the plane 
or the fluid that is in absolute motion. 

The foregoing formula would repre- 
sent tJie eftect of the wind, if its velo- 
city relative to the sail were not changed 
by varying the angle DCa. But if the sail 
were placed in the direction PD, it is 
manifest tliat the wind would glide along 
thesail without producing any eff*ect upon 
it And in any other position, as F A, if F 
A be produced to E, it is plain that the 
relative velocity of the wina towards the 
sail in. the direction DC will be to its 
whole velocity as DE: DC. In other 
words, the effect is tlie sumc as if the sail 
were at rest, and the wind moved with 
the velocity DE. But DE=DC— C 



E=DC- 



CF. or if the ratio 



of Uie velocities of the wind and sail be 
denoted by V and «?, DE b as V — 
a: a. It appears from experiment 

X 

that in velocities not greater than those 
of windmill sails, the resistance is very 
nearly as tlie square of the velocity. (See 
Gregory's Mechanics, Vol. 1 p. 554.) 
Hence the effect when all considerations 
are taken into view, (putting l,842=a) 



is very nearly as (V- 



4 2y 

its differential, ovSittidtD x x w z (dy 
ydx 

log, X -4*— ^)=o; Or by dividing by 

4 ydx 
wx , £ dw-^-w (dyM, x -f- 

now we substitute for y. and thdr dif- 
ferentials their values in terms of x, we 

^ —3 1 ^ 

shall find— V. 1 — :^ i I * r V m * 



Sr. 1— U^l* X "^£fe X r ^'l-^x a|* ^ 

N /J. 1 ' 



(1^3yfl)4\ . adx yi— J ^ . 



l-x^\ 



xdxMjx^z:zQ, This equation, by mul-. 

3 

tiplying all the terms by i— x^\^ x^ 
cancelling equal quantities, kc. is reduced 



to the following : Sd — 



^/\—x'' 



' X — ' ^ ' ^ expres- 

sion, if made a maximum, will give the 
sine of the angle at which the sail, mov- 
ing with a given velocity, suffers the 
greatest resistance from the air, or will 
bear to be most loaded with machinery! 

To avoid unnecessary trouble in find-' 
. ing the differential of this expression, let 
the quantity under the viueulum aJtep 

-y/I— ^ reduced to the same index 

X 

and multiplied into it, be put==u^, and a 



3y 



i/l — ar 2 =y. Then w x s=maX) and 



— » yi— a? a)a(l— X — a: hLx)=zo. 

This equation may be reduced by ap- 
proximation, when particular numerical 
values are assigned to V & v. If V : t : : 
1:2, by anuming 6 as the value of 

X 

- the tangent of the angle of posi- 
tion, (which ^vill be more convenient than 
to assume for x directly,) the error 
comes out -}-,0488. If it be anumed 
r= 6,1 , the error is —,02086. Hence by 
the common rule, we have 6,07 for 
the first approximation of the vale 'of 

X 

— \ and by a second operation, it 

comes out 6,055 nearly. When the tan- 
gents are so large it is amply sufficient to 
have the second place of decimals accu- 
rate ; as no error in the 3d place can effect 
the angle so much as 1 minute. This 
value of the tangent gives SQO 37' for the 
proper angle of position DCa when the 
vek)city of the sail is twice that of the 
*' wind. A singular process for the ratio V : 
» : : 1 : 3 , givw DCa=880 40^'. 

In cases where the velocity of the smI 
is eo great compared with the wind as in 
t^iese, the foregoing process derived from 
experiment scarcely differs sensibly from 
-the theory, which supposes the effect of 
the wind to be as the square of the sine 
into the cosine of the angle of incidence* 
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(Sec Madaurin's Fluxions, Vol. 2, or Gre- the velocity of the sail is equal to that of 
gory*s Mechanics, Vol. 1.) The resulting the wind, we have four angles of position^ 
theorem for the maximum effect in theory as follows. 



Ratio of vel. of sail Corresponding anglei 




cases above, 8lo, Oi', and m the second gy this table the sails of a windndfl 
«30 48iS exceeding those obtained from may be set in the best position when the 
experiments by only aS &. 8 minutes res- relative velocities of the sails and wind are 



proper angle of inadence only for a nar- j^^^ A=the angle contained "between 
row part of the sail at a certain distance ^j^^ ^^^^ ^j^^ ^^^^y^ u„ity ^nd the 
from the axis; for it is impossible that aU distance of the body from the centre 
parts of the same sail should move with ^^le earth : then will said distance 
the same velocity. The extreme parts c. * > j i r 
of the sail ought to be most turned to- =Sec A=^^^ and the absolute force 
wards the wind. If, for example, the ex- of gravity at this distance will be 
Iremity of the sail moves tliree times as ^^cosa A, and consequently the ten- 
fast as the wind, the rib ought to be set at dency of the body down the plane= 
830 40' ; but at | the length of the same j^^gg a. sin A. The differential of this 
sail from the axis, where the velocity is formula is d A. coss A — 2dA. sin^ A cosA^ 
only twice that of the wind, the angle , , 



JRemark on the Prize QuesHonbyihe pro- tity ; one of those inclinations being ta- 

poser, R. Adrain, ten in a plane parallel to the meridian^ 

Having calculated by Dr. Button's for- and the other in a plane parallel to the 

mula the angles of position when the ve- prime vertical ; and to point out the two 

locityofthe sail is exceedingly small with simplest species of surface having the 

respect to that of the wind, and also when specified condition. 



Art. 17. REPORT OF DISEASES TREATED AT THE PUBLIC DIS- 
PENSARY, NEW-YORK, DURING THE MONTH t)F DEC. 1817. 

ACUTK DISEASES. 3', Febrfs Cootinua, (CorUinued Fever,) 4; 

FEBRIS Intermittens, {Intermittent Fever,) Febris Infantum Remittens, {JufmUUe Remit- 
3 J Fcbrls Remittens, {ikmitlvnt Fever,) tent Fever,) 6 j Ophthalmia, {Infiammation of 
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experienced in Decemlier for a nomber of 
years occurred on the 21st and 22d. In this 
city on the 21st, the mercury in Fahrenheit's 
thermometer ranged between 9° and 12^ 
throughout the day, and in Chilicothejt was 
as low as Zero. 
The month of December has not been 



Vu Eyes)tS\ Cynanche Tonsillaris, (Inflam- 
tHMlim tf theThroat,) 3 ; Cynanche Trachea- 
lis, (Hivetor Croup,) 1 ; Cynanche Parotidam, 
iMmnpM.) 1 ; Catarrhus. {Catarrh,)%; Bron- 
chitis, (inflamfnation of the Bronchia,) 2; 
Pneumonia, ( hflammalion of the Chest,) 11 ; 
Pneumonia Typbodes, {Typhous Pneumony,) 

1 ; Rbeuinatismus, Uiheumatism )ti; Erysipe- •'marked by an unusual predomin^Dce of tuiy 
las, («. ^UhonysFvre;) 1 ; Rubeola. (Meas- particular disease. Typhous fever, which 
let,) 2 ; Variola. Fox,) 5: Vaccinia. . 

{JTme Pock,) 120. 

CUROmC AND LOCAL DI9EASBS. 

Asthenia. (Defrility,) 2 ; Vertigo, 5 ; Cephalal- 
gia, {Head-Jieh,) 5 ; Dyspepsia, (indigestion,) 
6 ; Gastrodynia, (Pain in the Stomach,) 2 ; En- 
terodynia, (Pain in the Intestines,) 2 ; Colica, 
iCoUc,) 2 ; Obetipatio, 8 ; Hysteria, (Hyster- 
ics,) 3; Paralysis. (Palsy,) 1; Ophthalmia 
Chronica, (Chronic inflammatum of the Eyes,) 
2.; Catarrhus Chronicus, (Chrenic Catarrh,) 
3 ; Bronchitis Chronica, 8 ; Asthma, 1 ; 
Phthisis Pulmonalis, (Pulmonary Consump- 
tion,) 5 ; Rheumatismus Chronicus, (Chronic 
iVuumatism,) 9; Pleurodynia, 2; Lumbago, 
2; Dysenteria Chronica, 2; Diarrhcea, 6 



has been so prevalent during the last three dr 
four months, is gradually declining ; whilst 
Catarrh, Pneumonia, and other diseases par- 
taking of the inflammatory character are be- 
coming more frequent. The Pneumonic in- 
flammations of this month were often mark- 
ed by high excitement, and required large 
repeated bleedings, with strict adherence to 
the antiphlogistic plan. Great advantage 
was experienced from the administration of 
Tartrite of Antimony combined with Sul- 
phate of Soda. 

The Small-Pox has not extended, owing, 
probably, to the increased diffusion of 
Kine-Pock inoculation. In some instances 



M^j^^ii^^y^ A^.ariuu:«, o; howevpr, it has assumed a highiy agwavated 

Dyslocbia, 1; Amenorrhoea, 3; Ischuria, (5u/»- form, being of " ■ - 



pression of Urine,) 1 ; Nephralgia. I ; Hydar 
tbrus, (IVhite Swelling,) 2 ; Vermes, (JVorms,) 
3; Syphilis, 14; Urethritis Virulenta,3; Tu- 
mor, 1 ; Contusio, (Bruise,) 1 ; Vulnus, 
(JFoundy) 2; Ustio, (Bum,) 2; Abscessus, 
(jibscessy) 2; Ulcus. (Ulcer,) 10; Urticaria, 
(j^ettle Bash,) I ; Erythema, 1 ; Scabies et 
Prurigo, 20 ; Porrigo, (Scald Head,) 3 ; Her- 
pes. 1 ; Aptbse, 1 ; Ernptiones Variae, 4. 

An unusual absence of snow has charac- 
terized this month. The weather, with the 
exception of a few days, has been mild and 
pleasant. N. W. S. W. and N. E. winds 
have generally prevailed, and the last was 
for the most part accompanied by rain, the 
•quantity of which during the month, amount- 
ed to nearly three inches. The Barometri- 
vcal Range, according to the observations of 
C Bogert, Esq.* extended from 30. 06 to 
30. 86.— The highest temperature of the 
mornings has been 47°, lowest 10°, mean 
^9° 3; — highest temperature of the after- 
«oon,5tio lowest 12° mean 34*7; highest 
temperature at 6 o'clock in the evenings 
•62°, lowest 9°, mean 37 : — greatest di- 
urnal variation 14°. Average temperature 
of the month 33° 5. There has been a remark- 
able coincidence of the weather during this 
'month, in this city, in Geneva, N. Y. and in 
•Chilicothe, (Ohio.) The number of fair and 
cloudy or overcast days was the same, v'm. 
20 of the former, and 1 1 of the lattef. Snow 
fell on the 3d at all the above mentioned pla- 
ces; and such cold as has not probably becrn 

* This ^ntleman has carefully attended to the 
atmospheno constitutiuu of New- York for seve- 
ral years ; and we are happv to add, intends to 
w;esent his Meteorological Observations to the 
J^ew-York Historical Society. Such observa- 
tions are invahiable to future inquirers 



the confluent kind, and at- 
tended with delirium, high inflammatory 
fever, and distressing infarction of the lungs. 
Some cases, which fell under the observation 
of Dr. Townsend, were succeeded by deep 
foul ulcers in the mouth, and other parts 
emitting an intolerable fetor, by great de- 
bility, and extreme emaciation. In these, 
much advantage was experienced from the 
liberal employment of bark, wine, and mu* 
riatic acid. 

Several instances might here be mentioned 
in which the efficacy of Vaccinia, as a pre' 
ventive of Small-Pox, was indubitably mani- 
fested. 

A few cases of Rubeola have been ob^ 
served. 

A case occurred in which the indiscreet 
use of chalk, as an antiacid during pregnan- 
cy, was follcrwcd by profuse diarrhoea, sick- 
ness et the stomach, and violent pain in the 
left IKac region:— and notwithstanding the 
most active treatment was resorted to, pre- 
mature laBour came on upon the third day. 
The mischief that may arise from the me- 
chanical action of this extraneous insoluble 
substance iar easy to be perceived, and in- 
stances are not wanting to prove the prejudi- 
cial effects of the liabitual and too liberal use 
©f chalk, and likewise of magnesia. 

The New-York Bill of Mortality for this 
month amounts to 195. Of this nuinbei*, 36 
deaths have occurred from Consumption ; 1 1 
from I'yphons Fever ; I from Scariet Fever ; 
16 from Pneumonia ; 6 from Hives; 2 from 
Measles; 10 from Small Pox. 

The entire Bill will be given in the next 
report. 

JACOB DYCltMAN, M.D. 
JVeir- Fer^, December 31, 1817. 



Several articles m /jpe are unavoidably deferred till next monih. 
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Art. 1. ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 




nSMOIR ON ICHTHTOLOGT. 

Dr, MitchilVs Memoir on the Fishes of 
J^eW'York, Contirmed from p, 

WHITE FISH OF THE Lakes.— Sa/mo 
Clupeafomtis. This is celf brated as the " 
most delicious of all the inhabitants of the 
takes, growing to the size of two feet and 
more in length, by six or seven inches in depth, 
and weighing from four to six pounds and 
upwards: the male fish not so deep as the 

^r a good specimen of this fish I own 
pleasure jny obligation to C^ol. Samuel 
kins, avent to the commissioners on the 
J|he United States, for settling boun- 
^^^ith the British government; who, 
an enterprise worthy of his enlarged 
mijAd, brought It from the falls of St. Mary, at 
the northern extremity of Lake Huron. I 
make k similar acknowledgment to Simeon 
J)c Witti Esq. surveyor-general of New- 
Tork, who, influenced by a similar spirit, 
liimished me with a correct sketch, done by 
his own hand, from the natural subject caught 
near Ithica, in the Cayuga Lake. And for a 
finished delineation, I take the present op- 
portunity of expressing my sense of the taste 
and liberality of Hamilton Smith, Esq. 

From these sources I have been enabled to 
gather the particulars of the present history. 

The mouth is wholly destitute of teeth: 
they can no more be seen or felt than in the 
herring. 

There are two dorsal fins, the foremost of 
which is radiated, and the hindmost rayless 
and adipose. The character in other respiects,^ 
exactly resembles that of the Salmu. 

It was a part of the Linnasan definition of 
this genus, that there are teeth in both jaws 
and on the tongue." Consequently the white 
fish, though so nearly allied, could not, ac- 
cording to that rule, be considered a member 
of the ramily. Nor could he with propriety be * 
placed in any other of the genera in that sys- 
tem. • He must therefore hwt constitated a 

Voh, II.— No. V. 41 



new genus ; although in common conversa' 
tion he may well enough be denominated the 
ihad-salmmi of North -America. He inhabits 
the lakes of New-York. 

In his general form and colbur he is more 
like a shad than any other fish. The flesh is 
pale, and not of the high yellow or orange of 
the common salmon. The head is smalt an4 
scaleless ; the belly, especially of the gravid-fe- 
male, swells and swags; the scales are bright, 
large, stout and adherent. The tail is broad and 
forked ; the lateral line straight ; and there iff 
something very peculiar about the lips and in 
the opening and shutting of the mouth. Co- 
lour of the roe or spawn, a bright light yellow, 
inclining to orange, like the highest colour of 
anatto, and somewhat larger than those of the 
shad. In* October, they appear as mature as 
those of the shad in April. The contents of th© 
stomach are of a dark sap green, as if the 
food had been grass. It would have been ne- 
cessary to have invented a new name for 
him, had not that been rendered superfl^nous 
by the amendment which the incomparable 
Dr. Bloch has made to the generic character 
of the salmo. It now means merely the abdo- 
minal fishes that have " bodies covered with 
scales, and an adipose fin upon the back."^ The 
toothless salmon of Surinam is already includ- 
ed within this improved definition. Yet from 
Governor Frederici's account, I am inclined 
to think our while fishy of New- York, is a dif- 
ferent species. 

BoNY-scALEi> Pike.— f:«)X Osseus r with 
rostrated jaws filled with acuminated teeth of 
ditferent sizes ; the upper mandible widen- 
ed at the extremity, and perforated by two 
holes quite through, and by two more resem- 
bling nostrils ; with hard rhomboidal scales 
disposed in oblique rows. 

The length of the specimen before me Is 
three feet and four inches. The body cviin- 
drically roundish like other species of the 
genus. The girth increases to the region of 
the ventral fins, and thence tapers away to- 
ward the tail. Was taken in the Oneida Lake. 
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Is a stoot, beary, and formidable fish. 
Tbe bead is rather small and very bonyi 
tapering away to a pair of forcipated jaws, 
that are nine or ten inches long. Their gape 
is eiceedingly wide. They are armed with 
teeth disposed as thiclc as they can stand. 
These may be divided into three sets or clas- 
ses ; the largest about a quarter of an inch 
long, and very sharp pointed ; the next less 
than half that size, and tilling up the spaces of 
from an eiehth *o a quarter of an inch be* 
tween the former; and the third, yet smaller 
and finer) overspreading almost the whole i»> 
ner surface of the jaws. They are ail re- 
markably white. 

The upper jaw is longer than the lower, 
and is expanded like the blade of a forceps. 
Beneath the thickened extremity there are 
two strong teeth pointing downward and in- 
ward. Near the extremity of this mandible 
are two ample orifices which appear to be 
nostrils ; and ^ust behind them two complete 
perforations like pin-holes. The extremity of 
the lower jaw is more abrupt and square 
than the upper, and shuts within it. 

The distance froin the end of the upper 
jaw to the eye !s about ten inches, and from 
the same point to the posterior edge of the 

S'll membrane fourteen inches ; making ra- 
er more of snout and head than a third of 
the length of the fish. The posterior gill-plate 
is radiated in various directions. 

The skull forms a ilattish arch of bone, and 
b connected by sutures all round to the ad- 
joining parts. The distance along the broad 
and rounded back, from the occipital part of 
thk, suture, to the commencement of the dor- 
sal fin is about twenty inches 

The scales are hard and bony, and formed 
somewhat like a rhomboid. There is no pro- 
per ridge or elevation on the top of the back ; 
out by examination, a row of rhombic scales 
can be traced from the occiput to the dorsal 
fin, and thence to the tail. From each of these 
dorsal scales proceeds a row of other scales 
proceeding downward and backward at an 
angle of about forty-five degrees, and incrust- 
ing and enwrapping the whole body. 

The ventral fins are situated seven inches 
behind the posterior edge of the gill cover, 
that is, twenty-one from (he end of .the bill. 
So that they are almost equally distant from 
the two extremities of the body. They are 
composed of six coarse and double rays. 

The anal and dorsal fins are far back on the 
body, and almost opposite ; though the anal is 
rather more forward than the dorsal. The 
number of rays in each is seven or eight; and 
the first ray of the dorsal fin gives rise on its 
upper and anterior margin to a double row 
of ten or a dozen smaller rays, growmg ob- 
liquely out of it. 

The tall is stout even to the commence- 
ment of tbe caudal rays. These are remark- 
ably strong aud stifiT. They are twelve in 
number, and are nearly even at their extre- 
mities. From the upper side of the upper- 
most caudal ray. and the lower side of the 
lowermost, all along to their extremities, 
wiw rows of smaller rays slanting backward. 
NlMte«'« Museum.) 



MACKAKF.L'PfKS.^Esox Scombmiu ; ma 
inhabitant of the fresh streams of Ncw-Toik. 

A figure of this fish was forwarded to me 
by John Bradbury. Esq. It was executed 
from the creature as taken from Murderer's 
Creek. Besides other strong features of the 
pike, it was distinguished for a large and pro- 
jecting lower jaw ; for the length of the bead 
and gill-covers; for the dark green of the 
back gradually disappearing in the. white of 
tbe belly, and the two hues connected by 
cloudy patches almost resembling bands, 
slanting forward and downward from the 
beck ; by a ruddy tinge of the large and 
roundish pectoral abdominal and ventral fins; 
and by a broad concave or lunated taiL 

Mr. B. states the rays of the pectoral fins to 
be thirteen, of the ventral nine, of the dorsal 
fourteen, of the anal thirteen, and of tbe cau- 
dal twenty. 

LONG-JAWKD FRESH WATER PiKE. — EtOX 

Longirostris ; 'with round bodyi long 8har|i- 
toothed jaws, and dorsal and anal Sns very 
far toward the tail. 

Found in the waters of tbe Hudson, near 
Albany. Length of the specimen now before 
me, about twenty inches; and girth almost 
three and an half. The body cylindrically 
round, and tapering very gradually towara 
the tail. 

The distance from the extremity of the 
bill to the eye four inches, and from tbe same 
point to tbe posterior edge of tbe gill-roem« 
brane six inches; making the head aodjaws 
nearly equal to one third of the length. 

The teeth are sharp and distinct, very 
much like those of the marine bill-fish, or 
esox belone ; and they, with their elongated 
jaws, have a resemblance to the bill of tbe 
sheldrake, (mergus merganser.) Tbe gape is 
very wide. The distance from tbe gi/i open^^^ 
ing to tbe ventral fins is six inches, and to the 
dorsal ten. A carinated line runs low along 
the belly, and rises over tbe insertion of the 
ventral fin. There is a seam or ridge along 
the middle of the back from the rear of the 
head to the commencement of the dorsal fin. 
This is of a darker colour than tbe rest. A 
little below it is the lateral line, in the form 
of oblique and interrupted dashes, that be- 
come faint and even vanbh in their progress 
backward before they reach the dorsal ul. 

Back greenish, with some variegations; 
belly white, with a tinge of yellowish ; scales 
small and adhering tenaciously to the skin. 
Is said to grow to the length of from three to 
four feet; and is always an inhabitant of 
fresh water. ( Trowbridge*i Museum,) 

SlLURUS. 

LoNO-TAiLED Catfisb. SilUTUS gyrtftUMf 

Catfishy without a second dorsal fin, and with 
a lengthened tail resembling that of the full 
grown tadpole. Brought by Dr. B. A. Akeriy 
from the Wallkill. where the species is nu- 
merous, and an individual seldom equals the 
length of four inches. 

His general figure is that of a broad bead, 
horizontally extended ; of a thin tail perpen- 
dicularly flattened ; and of a belly giving 
him a roundish appearance toward the mid- 
dle of tbe body. 
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There are four clrrhi beneath the chin, two 
to the upper jaw, and two larger one^ at the 
corners of the mouth. The gape is wide; 
mouth large; lips fortified with a row of 
small teeth ; tongue broad and distinct. 

There is but a single dorsal fin, and that 
consists of seven rays, of which the first is 
spinous. About an inch behind it commen- 
ces the caudal fin, which is continued quite 
round the tail, and almost to the anal fin. 
The form is lanceolate and |)oin(ed ; and the 
rays are so flexible and delicate, that in the 
specimen now before me, the caudal fin puts 
me in mind of a brush. It may be compared 
to the tail of the eel ; the resemblance is 
nearer to that of a tadpole, when it approach- 
es the period of conversion to a frog. The 
vent is nearly midway of the body. The anal 
fin, consisting of about sixteen rays, is situa- 
ted between it and the caudal ; for though 
the caudal is continued almost to it, there is 
no union The pectoral fins have seven rays, 
of which the foremost is spinous. 

The spines of the several fins, though sharp, 
are not serrated. I could not discover any 
jasged or barbed configuration whatever in 
either of them. The abdominal fins are small, 
approximated, and almost as far back as the 
vent. ' 

The lateral line, after passing the thoracic 

Earts, passes along to the middle of the tail, 
aving the appearance of a dark stripe. The 
tail exhibits other faint marks of lines or 
stripes, while the trunk and head have a sort 
of clouded or mottled appearance. The belly 
is whitbh or cream-coloured. 

The want of serrse to the spines, and of a 
second dorsal fin, might lead some to remove 
this fish from the Silui^e family ; but to avoid 
needless innovation, I retain him here 
Clupea, or Herring. 
The Herring of Commerce. — Clupea He- 
tengtu ; with a rough tongue, jutting lower 
jaw, bluish back ana anal fin with seventeen 
rays. 

In March, 1817, some fish were exhibited 
for sale in the New-York market, under the 
name of the true European herring. They 
were reported to have been catched near 
Stonington, and to have followed the Eng- 
lish squadron thither in the attack upon that 
place during the year 1814. They had been 
preserved uninjured in brine, and were unlike 
any herrings that had ever been taken there 
before. 

I procured a parcel of these fishes. Their 
bellies were not serrated. They were from 
ten to thirteen inches long. Their backs were 
bluish ; tongues rough ; edges of the cheek- 
plates or lips sensibly serrated ; tails deeply 
forked ; the dorsal fin behind the centre of 
fi;ravity, so that when the fish was suspended 
by it the head was depressed ; and seventeen 
rays to the anal fin. There was thus an agree- 
ment in so many important particulars, that 
according to all the rules of judging, this fish 
possessed the characters that have been sup- 
posed to discriminate the C/upea Aarenguifrom 
all the other species. 



An IntelligeDt gentleman firom Scotland, to 
whom I showed several of this fish, said 
they resembled the Loch-Fine herring. 
• That I might form a better opinion, I pro- 
cured some herrings said to have been pick- 
led at the Isle of Skye. The herrings from the 
Hebrides appeared lo be shorter and deeper, 
and to retain their scales more firmly. For 
the Stonington herrings had lost the greater 
part of theirs. On eating them, 1 thought the 
Scotch more savoury than ours ; though this 
might b<; owing to the quality of the salt and 
the manner of preparing them. 

As far as I can learn Uie Clupea harengus iB 
a species that contains many varieties. A 
good description of them, with the localities 
and peculiarities of each, will have a favour- 
able tendency towards the extrication of this 
subject from the ditficulties with which it is 
entangled. 

New-York Flying Fi5u.^ExoccUU8 no- 
veboracenHs, with toothless mouth, belly 
whitish and carinated on each side, squarish 
body, very long ventral fins, and dark greea 
back. 

The specimen under consideration is 
about 12 mches long, 1^ deep, and 4^ in gurtfa. 
Was taken in a seine near New-York. 

The aspect is somewhat like that of a her- 
ring, but squarish ; belly white and silvery ; 
back dark and greenish ; scales thick and de- 
ciduous. 

The pectoral fins are five and an half in- 
ches in length, and consist of fifteen branch- 
ing rays. 

The ventrals have six rays, and are situated 
further back than the middle of the belly. 
They are capable of spreading wide, and are 
three inches long. A carinated edge passes 
just above them on its way from the lower 
part of the gill opening toward the tail. 

The belly is flattisli and broad ; the dorsal 
fin is very far back, and has fourteen rays ; 
the anal has eight ; both are small. 

The branchial membrane has nine or tea 
rays. 

The tail is forked, and the lower section is 
almost twice as long sis the upper. 

The eyes are large, vertical, and of a 
silvery yellow. 

The head is smooth and triangular or 
wedge shaped, both forward and downward. 
Between the eyes there is a moderate depres- 
sion, and three smalf holes on each side of it. 
There are also small channelled lines length- 
wise along the back. 

Six rayed Polyneme. — Polynemut tex 
radiatus, with a huge head, whose rough cover 
runs back about one third of the length of the 
body, and terminates in two strong spines, 
and whose bony gill-covers end in two more 
stout bony processes, and with skin beset 
by rows of prickly scales. 

The specimen I now have was brought 
from some place to me unknown, in tolera- 
ble preservation. Not being satisfied , that it 
has been discovered before, I undertake to 
give some account of it. The length of the 
body is nineteen inches. The breadth across 
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the head, in the widest mri is three. From 
the head backwards the Dody is slender and 
tapering. 

The head is covered by a bony plate like 
shagreen, which extends as a shield more 
than six inches backwards, ending in a (lair 
of thorny processes. The bony-gill covers 
also terminate in two strong processes, one 
on each side. 

The skin of the back and sides is fbrnished 
with about a dozen rows of distinct scales 
aculeated backward. They are disposed 
longitudinally in parallel courses, and one of 
them, the nearest but one or two to the belly, 
has more prominent scales and prickles than 
the rest, and seems to be the lateral line. 
The throat and belly are smooth. 

The colour of the helmet or head-plate is 
light brown, interspersed with large round- 
ish and dusky spots : that of the back and 
sides more darx, with whitish spots, espe- 
cially of llie scales. The throat and belly are 
whitish or cream-coloured. 

There are two dorsal fins. The foremost 
consists of four rays that settle into a groove. 
Immediately in front of the first ray is a 
double ray, resembling a pair of long norns, 
which might almost be reckoned as a distinct 
fin. The hindmost is composed of seven 
rays supported on the convei back. Di- 
rectly in front of the first ray b a stiff spiny 
stump. 

The pectoral fins are about seven inches in 
length where the. rays are longest. They are 
also broad and expanded, and contain twen- 
ty-three rays. These rays have a wide space 
of web or membrane between them, as is 
the case in all the other fins of this fish. 

Both the head and fins have a great resem- 
blance to the gurnards. 

Almost from the same origin with the pec- 
toral fins, and directly in front of them arise 
two distinct finny and radiated appendages, 
one on each side. They are nearly three inch- 
es long, and possess each of them six rays. 
The pectorals and appendages on the side 
next the body are dark, with whitish 
spots and variegations. On the other side 
also dark, except near the base, and along 
many of the rays, where the colour is 
whitish. 

The upper lip is distinct from the bony 
bead-case. Both that and the lower are fur- 
nished with a set of small, but compact and 
regular teeth. The mouth is of but moderate 
size. 

The branchial membrane has four rays; 
the ventral tins four, and the anal six. 

The caudal fin has seventeen rays : and is 
armed on each side by two oblique bony 
scales or processes with knife like edges, and 
extending along and across the rays for full 
three quarters of an inch. 

The eyes are large and vertically situated 
with prominent overhanging orbits. The tail 
is foraed, and on and near it the scales be- 
come more large, prominent, and prickly. 
Cypbikos, 

Red Fir, oa Rough-bead. — Cyprinut cor- 
siutut: with ruddy tips to tha fins and tail. 
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and to the scales over the sides ; and wkfa 
small spinous processes along the lower jaw, 
and over the upper jaw, cheeks and crown* 
Called bv some, rough headed dace. 

Length about four or five inches ; depth 
nearly one; head rather blunt ; tail deeply 
forked ; l>ody stout for a fish of his size. - 
Lives in the streams and brooks of fresh 
water in West Chester County. The present 
description from nature was made May 31, 
1816. 

He is an elegant IKtle animal, having browix 
and whitish stripes lengthwise along his 
back : and a fine scarlet hue over the sides 
and belly : but particularlv bright at the ex- 
tremities and edges of all the fins. 

The lateral line crooks downwards, in the 
form of a seam obliquely dotted The sides 
have a dark lunated mark, curved toward the 
head, directly op|>oslte to the eoavesitj of 
the scales, which, according to the common 
structure of fish, project toward the tail. The 
nose is rather blunt, and beset with roundish 
little cartilaginous masses armed in their cen- 
tre with short bony spines. These are seated 
in the skin, and when removed leave behind 
them small holes resembling scars. Tbej' 
extend over the cheeks, the head and the 
sides of the lower jaw ; so that he is pro« 
perly called rough head. The nostrils are 
large and distinct, and the eyes lateral. 

The branchial membrane has three rays. 
In the pectoral fins there are fifteen rays, in 
the dorsal nine, in the ventral eight, in the 
anal nine, and the caudal twenty-three. 

Corporal— Qi^wnnM* Corporalis. Vm 
fish is called by the Dutch, Corporalen, or ' 
Corporal ; and inhabits the Hudson in the 
neighbourhood of Albany, the Wallkill 
through its whole extent, and the western 
streams and lakes, from Woodcreek to the 
Oneida Lake, and so on. The length of* a 
middle sized individual is about thirteen inch- 
es, and the girth five: though he frequently 
grows larger. 

The head is smooth, roundish, thick, and 
without scales. The body is thickly covered 
with scales ; on the back, more especially be- 
tween the head and the dorsal fin. the htfTIs 
dusky ; on the belly it is uniformly white, 
and on the sides, the forepart of each scale 
is covered with a blackish film or pigment. 

Mouth toothless, and of a moderate gape. 
Tongue distinct, but not free. Gill-covers 
smooth. 

The tail is forked. The lateral line bends 
downward, and ends in the middle of the tail. 

The dorsal fin is near the middle of the 
back, and consists of se\*tn rays ; the caudsl 
fin is cora|)Osed of nineteen rays or therea* 
bout The anal has seven ; the ventral seven; 
the pectorals have thirteen; the branchio- 
stezous membrane has three rays ; the dorsal 
and caudal fins are tipped with a blackish 
tinge. 

Takes the hook, if baHed with dough, when 
let down through holes in the ice, at mid* 
winter, in the Hudson at Albany ; flesh 
eatable, but rather soft and coarse. 

Mvj)'Fi5n^Cyprinui ainmmUaim, so 
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called because he is prone to conceal him- 
self in the muddy bottoms of the fresh brooks 
in which he lives. Is about six inches long ; 
rather large in the ^irth and toward the head, 
though tapering at the tail. 

The lateral line is curved downward. A 
dark or blackish stripe horizontally from the 
middle of the tail through the eye to the 
^ nose ; back, sides, belly, and tins irregularly 
marked by black dots, consisting of a soft or 
viscous matter, capable of being detached by 
the point of a knife without lacerating the 
skin ; back furcated into a groove between 
the head and dorsal fin ; colour of the back 
brown ; of the sides, except the before men- 
tioned stripe, yellowish or brassy ; belly 
white ; . fins carnation or ruddy ; mouth of 
a middling gape ; lips distinct ; jaws tooth-y 
less ; tongue plain ; nostrils large. Found 
hi the Wall-kill. 

Rays br. 3, p. 13, d. 7. v. 7, a. 7, c. 21. 
V. Cartilaoikous. 

LOPHIUS. 

MousE-FiSH. — LophiustribbuSfVfiih project- 
ing sternum, horizontal ventral fins, a foliated 
cirrhus between the eyes, a membranous tri- 
angular cirrhus resembling a first dorsal fin, 
and with pectoral fins resembling elbows and 
hands. 

This is a fish scarcely two inches long, and 
was taken by Dr. John D. Jaques.on a voyage 
from the island of St. Croix to New-York, 
June, 1815, in Lat. 22, and Long. 64. He 
was brought on board clinging with his fin- 
gered pectorals to some gulf weed that was 
raised from (he surface of the ocean by the 
boat-hook. Was exceedingly nimble when 
first exposed on the deck. 

He possesses several peculiarities which 
render him worthy of a description. The 
head rises rapidly into a very gibbous back : 
and descends almost as remarkably to a ster- 
num of uncommon projection. Though the 
creature is so small, the distance through is 
abonl an inch and a quarter. The mouth is mid- 
Way between, with the comers drawn down. 

The proper dorsal fin is broad, and consists 
of twelve soft rays; the anal is also broad 
and composed of seven rays ; the caudal haa 
nine rays. The two latter are remarkable 
for their rounded figure; and all three of 
them for retaining their expansion after 
death in distilled spirits. 

The pectorals project from the sides like 
arms, forming an articulation resembling el- 
bows. From this joint proceeds forward al- 
most at a right angle, a palmated fin, con- 
sisting of ten or eleven rays. These seem 
to be formed to seize and hold fast like a 
hand and fingers, and it is said they are ac- 
tually employed for that purpose ; the ani- 
mal living among marine plants, and cling^- 
Ingto them. 

From the extreme projection of the ster- 
num proceed the two v«^ntral lins, each con- 
sisting of five rays, and separating from each 
other in a horizontal direction. The distance 
across from the extremity of one, to the tip 
of the other, is three quarters of an inch. 



The skin Is smooth, loose, and sealeless. 
Under the chin and along the belly are nu« 
merous small cirrhi. Between the eyes is 
an excrescence, which at first sight might be 
taken for a horn or a fin ; but on examina- 
tion is found to be of a skinny and cartilagi* 
nous constitution, covered with a sort of 
moss or down. Connected with it in front 
is a single hair-iike excrescence tufted at the 
summit. Behind it, at a short distance is 
another excrescence having the form and 
appearance of a first dorsal fin. It is of a 
triangular figure. It has one cartilaginous 
ray tiefore ; the other parts are skinny, and 
the semblance of unreal rays may be traced 
along it by the eye. 

The colour of the skin is a pale brown ; 
variegated along the sides with dark yellow- 
ish and ruddy, so as to resemble some sorts 
of iron stones, or fractures of ferruginous 
earths. The deeper dark, crosses the dorsal 
rays obliquely, and transversely; and the 
caudal in concentric curves. 

Pbicklt Angler. 
Prickly Angler. — Lophius acuUalta, 
with prickly back, and mari^in aculeated 
forward and backwards ; the prickles single, 
and a slight fringe around the circumfei*ence 
of the body. Taken in the Straits of Bahama 
with a drag-net, in water of torty fathoms 
deep. Length three inches and a half; 
breadth (wo; til ickiiess half an inch. Is flat 
after the manner of a skate ; or is one of 
frog-shaped division. 

The back is of a callico, or marbled colour. 
The circumference larger than a dollar, and 
rou^h with fringe and prii kles. The pectoral 
fins far back, and* furnished with fiiteen or 
sixteen rays. There is a small dorsal fin of 
four rays, situated toward the tail. The cau- 
dal fin has eight coarse rays placed vertically.. 
Belly whitish, the ventral fins about midvvaj, 
consisting of four soft rays ; anal fin nearly o|v 
posite the dorsal, and formed of three soft 
rays. Eyes large and approximated in their 
thorn rimmed orbits. The gill-openings small* 
a little forward of the pebtoral fins, and sur- 
rounded with a sort of coloured border Mouth 
oblong and rather small ; lips rough with very 
minute teeth; tongue distinct and scabrous. 

Frasers Collection. 
Prostrated Angler. 

Prostrated Angler. — Lophiia noslredus ; 
depres!:>ed subferruginet)us angler, tubercu- 
tated above and with a beaked bead Taken 
in the Straits of Bahama, with a drag-net, in 
deep w ater. About six inches long and two 
broad. Is probably the rana pi.scatrix Ame- 
ricana of Seba, and the Guacucuja of Maec- 
grave. Belongs to the frog-shaped divbion. 

The snout somewhat resembles that i*( a 
lobster; and the mouth of soft and thin lips. 
Is quite distinct from it, and, situated low, 
near the belly. The dorsal tin is very small ; 
the anal not much larger but longer. Tha 
caudal hais eight coarse and branching rays, 
which are vertical. The pectoral fins have 
seven or eight rays. The gill opening af^ 
situated, one on each aide near ihvie or^a. 
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escHes a iCroog desire to be more particular- 
ly acquainted with an animal that has hither- 
to remained unnoticed by naturalists. 

Grouitd Shark. — Squalus IMtoralis ; with 
long teeth, whitish or gray skin, and body 
free from spines or prickles. 

The individual oi this species which I ex- 
mmined on the 15th of Octob**r, 1816, was 
catched, near the city of New-Tork, in a set- 
net. He is sometimes taken by the hook. 
The present specimen was about five feet 
long. The largest one that I have heard of| 
exhibited about a year ai^o. was eight feet 
and nine inches in length, and weighed up- 
wards of one hundred and fifty pounds. 

He had three rows of elongated teeth sha- 
ped almost like horse-shoe, nails. The mouth 
was enormously wide, and not very remote 
from the extremity of the snout. Tongue 
broad and smooth. There were five spiracles, 
the hindmost of which was measurably in ad- 
vance of the pectoral fin. The opening be- 
hind the eye!!. Nostrils under the margin of 
the snout. Colour whitish or gray. Skin very 
sleek when stroked from head to tail ; and 
moderately rou^h when felt bv the hand 
moved from the tail toward the head. 

Is said to be not prone to attack the human 
species; and therefore not so much an ob« 
ject of dread as some other species of shark. 
He is therefore not so terrible to fishermen, 
marinersi and swimmers, as seven) I of the 
other sons of shark, which devour every sort 
of animal, while the species now under con- 
sideration preys chiefly upon the inhabitants 
ot the sea. 

My intelligent and scientific friend Le 
Sueur.* he who lately, under the auspices of 
the French government, visited on a voyage 
of discovery, Timor. New-Holland, Van Die- 
men's Land, and other parts of Australasia ; 
the same who has, among other things, elu- 
cidated numberless points of marine zoolo- 
gy, delineated this fish from nature in his re- 
cent state : and I am happy in making this 
record of my acquaintance with him and of 
his fritMidship to me. 

The reason given by the fishermen for 
calling him ground shark — that he is usually 
found along shores, or within soundings. 

The long-toothfd Shark. 
. In my memoir published in the first volume 
of the New-York transactions, I described 
the long-toothed shark of our waters, as the 
squalus Americanus of Shaw, i have doubts, 
however, whether the animal ought to be so 
considered. He is most probably a distinct 
species. He belongs to the section of squalus, 
that has nasal orifices and an anal fin : and 
from the remarkable length of his teeth, and 
the great size of his body, there is reason to 
suppose he has not been heretofore describ- 
ed as clearly and fully as he ought to have 
been. It would be proper, therefore, to dis- 
tinguish him as the squalus macrodous, or 
long-toothed , shark. 

Sex-horned Trunk- Fish. 
OsTRAcioN Sex-cornutus ; — SiX'hor^td 
Trunk' Fish ; with six horns, two in front, one 
beneath Uie abdomen on each 6ide, one above 



and one below the corselet, at the taH ; and with 
quinquangular and hexangular figures over the 
sides, having six rays in each, proceeding from 
a central point to the angles of the hexagon. 

This fish is about seven inches long, and of 
a triangular shape, widening from a flat bell/ 
of an inch and a half broad, to a sharp edge 
on the back The body is incased in a crus- 
taceous shell or box, allowing motion only 
for the jaws, eyes, 'fins, and tail. There are 
two sharp processes, like horns, in front of the 
eyes, two more of almost the same length 
near the hinder part of the belly, and two 
more at the extremity of the corselet, one 
above and the other below the tail. 

The surface is divided into spaces of sub 
sides and six angles, alternated with penta- 
gons here and there. From the centre of 
each diverge five or six rays, proceeding re- 
gularly to the angles of each hexagonal or 
five-sided figure. The nostrils are a single 
pair of orifices a little in front of the eyes. 
The skin is semewhat clouded or streaKed 
lengthwise, without regard to the compart- 
ments of the skin. The belly flattish and 
white. The e^es are vertical, and surmounted 
with a promment brow, from which the pair 
of large spinous processes project. The mouth 
is small and furnished with a single row of 
little teeth. The dorsal and anal fins far back 
on the body, and moving through openings 
in the bony case. 

The specimen now described was brought 
from the Gulf, near the mouth of the Missis* 
sippi, and presented to me by Dr. S. G. Molt. 

Sketches of the History of Greece^ suhse^ 
quent to its suhjugaiion by (he Romans, . 

We now behold Greece in a state or 
more absolute subjection than any to 
which she had been reduced since the 
battle of Chceronia. Her history — ^her 
name — is lost or confounded in those of 
her new masters ; and it is from Latin 
historians that we collect the slender 
and scattered notices of a people whose 
legislators laid the foundations of Romaa 
jurisprudence, and whose arts and civili- 
zation first inspired the mistress of the 
world with a passion for literary glory. 

Athens and Sparta appear to have re* 
tained their domestic jurisdiction, and to * 
have been governed by their own laws 
for some time after the establishment of 
the Roman power in Greece. The love 
of liberty still continued to throw out 
some brilliant flashes among the Athe- 
nians ; but the tyrannic temperament of 
the Spartans manifested itself whenever 
an opportunity was presented. In the 
contest between Csesar and Pompejr, the 
laws, unquestionably, were on the side of 
the latter. Caesar was notoriously in 
arms against the freedom of his country, 
whose defence and ; reservation were en- 
trusted to the conqueror of Mithridates; 
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Thus of two eharaeters equally obnox- 
141 ious to a repuWican government, Pompey 
api>eared as the champion of the state, 
?i 'while his more illustrious opponent was 
^ branded as the enemy of liberty and 
Borne. Such, undoubtedly, was the light 
in which those rivals in empire were be- 
^ held by their contemporaries. The peo- 
pie and senate joined the senate and peo- 
pie ofEome. Throughout the war they 
y adhered steadfastly to &e banner of the re- 
, public : and it was not till the catastrophe 
•i of Pharsalia rendered Cssar the master of 
c his country, that Athens yielded to a yoke 
ivhich the world consented to endure. 

From the commencement to the con- 
clusion of the war, Sparta had embraced 
Hhe cause of the Dictator. Similar disposi- 
tions will co-operate in the same designs. 
That of. Cssar was to establish tyranny 
m Rome; and Sparta, in her prosperity, 
had evinced the same eagerness to bind 
Greece in her chains. Thus her alliance 
with Cesar was in perfect harmony with 
the character she had displayed since the 
time'of Lycurgus. Pride and cruelty, 
ambition and insolence constituted its 
chief ingredients, and if for Sparta Spar- 
tans were willing to expend the last drop 
of th^r blood, their surly and seliish pa- 
triotism was rarely animated by that 
glowing liberality towards the nation of 
Oreece, so frequently show^n in the his- 
tory of their polished and generous ri- 
vals. Hatred to Athens, we may suppose, 
bad also some share in inducing Sparta 
to join tiie arms of Cssar ; while it is by 
DO means improbable that she might have 
been deludea by the prospect held out to 
her, by that artful chief, of being invested 
irith the sovereignty of Greece if she 
consented to assist him in imposing fet- 
ters upon Rome. 

Such was the poKcy pursued by the 
two states at this juncture, and its princi- 
ples may fairly be presumed to have been 
the same that had actuated them since 
the battles of Marathon and Mycale — vic- 
tories, which, rescuing Greece from the 
grasp of Asiatic oppression, may justly be 
considered as having saved Europe from 
harbarism. When the legions ol the re- 
public perished in the plains of Thes- 
saly, a merciless concfueror would have 
rejoiced in the reflection that the fate of 
h» enemies depended upon his will, and 
that triumph secured the indulgence 
of revenge. But the temper of Ceesar 
was mild and beneficent ; the assertors 
of the liberty he had overthrown deserv- 
ed and possessed the respect of a gene- 
rous victor; and the magnanimity of 
the dictator disdadned €o imitate the 
Vol, ii<«^No. 4 



ferocious example of Sylla. Baring the 
life of Caesar, Athens confined her at-, 
tention to the cultivation of philosophy, 
literature, and the arts — pursuits in whidi 
the city of Minerva had expended a larger 
capital of genius than the rest of Greece 
united. But when the dagger of Brutus 
restored the freedom oi Rome, the 
blow that stretched Caesar in the dust 
was answered by the applause of Athens. 
The hopes of freedom finally perished in 
the field of Philippi, and three of the 
basest of mankind found themselves in the 
possession of sovereign power. Statues 
m honour of Brutus, bearing inscriptions 
ranking him with the celebrated patriots 
Harmodius and Aristogiton, testified the 
admiration of Athens for that illustrious 
Roman ; and the infamy of Sparta in 
coalescing with the triumvirs is rendered 
more glaring by this fresh instance of 
Athenian virtue and sensibility. 

The victory of Philippi, and the death 
of Brutus, placed the dominion of Rome 
in the hands of Octavius,(the adopted son 
of Caesar,) Marcus, Antonius, and ^mi- 
lianus Lepidus. The whole triumvirate 
are infamous for their cruelty and, ambi- 
tion, but the viler character of Lepidus 
was deficient in every quality required by 
the station to which he had been elevated 
by his wealth. Having served the pur- 
poses of his colleagues, they determined 
to dismiss him. At the command of Oc- 
tavius, Lepidus resigned his authoritVi 
and left the whole power of the state la 
the possession of his coadjutors. 

The characters of Octavius and Antony 
were not so much contrasts of each other, 
as compounds of different vices. Yet the 
moral deformities of Antony were less 
revolting than those of his wily colleague. 
Devoted to the pleasures of the table, jand 
the charms of meretricious beauty, he 
added to the uncontrolled indulgence of 
a sensual disposition, the gratification of 
a fierce and sanguinary temper. But the 
tyrant was not deficient in personal cou- 
rage, a quality which will always command 
the reverence of the brave, and which 
only the coward will affect to depreciate. 
If he was licentious, he was liberal ; and 
the reputation of the orator is some relief 
to the character of the prescriber and 
voluptuary. Hypocrisy does not appear 
to have aggravated the crimes of Anto- 
ny. His enormities were not performed 
in secret. He was, at least, an open vio- 
lator of humanity and decorum, and Uie 
world that abhorred his excesses, was not 
disgusted by his simulation. 
- The constitution of Octavius was cold. 
He waS' unsusceptible of friendship: ho 
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waB d«af to tbe voice of misrry. To the 
dictates of self-interest he lent an exclu- 
sive attention, and he was never drawn 
aside by the temptations which beset 
more eenerous natures. That he was 
not addicted to intemperance, or dissolv- 
ed in the enchantments of courtezans, 
was owing to the natural frigidity of his 
habit A proficient in the arts of intrigue, 
he was destitute of every nobler quality 
of the mind, as well as the heart. Im- 
moderately ambitious, the constitutional 
timidity of Octavius shrunk from those 
daring measures by which superior spirits 
coDunand their fortune. Every act of his 
life was the result of craft or cowardice ; 
but it was to his hypocrisy, chiefly, which 
enabled him to delude the world with 
the show of virtues which nature had 
denied him, that this consummate de- 
ceiver was indebted for his elevation. 

These are but faint and imperfect 
sketches of the characters of men who 
DOW divided bet>veen them the power 
and resources of the Roman empire. Con- 
tented with his share, and absorbed in 
luxury, the lover of Cleopatra was desi- 
rous only of inglorious repose : but the 
intrigues of Octavius would not allow his 
colleague to abandon himself wholly to a 
life so unworthy of his station, and a 
Roman. Antony speedily perceived 
the designs of Octavius, whose unsocial 
ambition detesled the equality of a rival. 
The sparks of secret enmity were fanned 
into a fierce and open flame by the sug- 
gestions of flatteiy or fear : a mutual de- 
claration ofwapwas immediately succeed- 
ed by actual hostilities ; and the nations 
of the earth were involved in a private 
quarrel, which might have been more 
quickly and happily settled by the sword 
of a patriot 

Athens is enumerated ameng those 
states which espoused the cause of An- 
tony, and the conviction that his success 
would be less dangerous to freedom than 
the triumph of his . crafty antagonist, af- 
fords a clear and honourable explanation 
of her conduct The same policy that 
had eovemed the Lacedemonian coun- 
cils during the late civil war, attached 
Sparta to Octavius. The battle of Ac- 
tium decided the fate of Antony, and the 
high-spirited Athenians were exposed to 
the malignity of the conqueror, whose re- 
venge ; when his victory had subdued his 
apprehensions, proved that he was as 
incapable of rivaling the magnanimity, as 
of emulating the genius or prowess of 
his adopted fiither. His triumph estab- 
lished the dynasty of Caesar; the tri- 
umvir was transformed into the emperor ; 



widi his name, bis nature seemed chang- 
ed; and while they experienced the be- 
neficence of Augustus, the Romansnui^t 
be tempted to forget the proscriptions of 
Octavius. The general complexion of 
his administration was such as is produced 
by the union of justice and humanity ; 
yet, as it is the fate of all artificial charac- 
ters to be not more detested for the vices 
which are their own, than despised for 
the virtues tiiey affect, the conduct which 
in Tra jan or the Antonines would have 
engendered unmingled veneration, ex- 
cited only horror and derision when ex- 
hibited by the assassin of Cicero. "Kic 
benevolence of egotism and hypocrisy 
must be content with its oWn panegyric. 

Of the immense dominions now under 
the sway of Augustus, Athens was the 
single spot in which the name of liberty 
had not either become obsolete, or lost 
its wonted attraction. The siege of SyHa, 
and the oppressions of Octavius would 
have unnerved the courage of any peo- 
ple in whom the love of independence 
did not burn with the fervour of a he- 
reditary passion. The unresisted ty- 
ranny of Augustus had produced among 
the inhabitants of the Koman empire a 
spiritless uniformity of character: but the 
insurrection of the Athetiians against that 
usurper, four years before nis deadly 
proves with what impatience the descen- 
dants of Cimon and Miltiades bore the 
yoke of a foreign tyrant 

The reign of Tiberius succeeded, Mm4 
Athens remained tranquil and undisturb- 
ed in the enjoyment of her domestic law« 
and institutions. The chief event relnt- 
ing to this celebrated city during a period 
so unfortunate to Rome, was tbe visit of 
the nephew of Tiberius to a spot that was 
still reverenced as the abode of learning 
and the arts. The deportment of Qer- 
manicus was mild and unassuming, and 
during his residence at Athens, to evince 
his respect for her former glories, he di- 
vested himself of the ensigns of his dig- 
nity, and walked through the streets, and 
inspected the public edifices, preceded by 
a single lictor. Sparta — the proud, inflexi- 
ble Sparta — experienced m the same 
reign, a signal mortification. Involved 
in a dispute with the Messenians, she re- 
ferred her cause to the arbitration of Ro- 
man judges, whose sentence was pro- 
nounced in favour of her rivals, it is 
not a little remarkable, that tlie right of 
possession in the temple of Limmean 
Diana, a goddess, the celebration of whose 
festival gave birUi to the first Messenian 
war, should have been the subject of con« 
tentipn. 
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Th© reicQSofNcro, Galba^Otho,and Vi- 
teUius, oner nothing remarkable respect- 
ing either Athens or Sparta. The luxuries 
of JEtome could not satiate the exti-ava- 
gauat profligacy of Nero. That aban- 
Honed miscreant visited Greece for the 
purpose of bringing away with him some 
of the angers, cooks, and buffoons, for 
vrhich a country once renowned for th^ 
aUnpiicity of her manners, had lately ac- 
quired an infamous celebrity. Corinth 
might not esteem his residence a disho- 
nour ; but his refusal to enter the walls 
of Athens and Sparta, is a striking eulo- 
mum on the countrymen of Solon and 
£ycurgu8. 

CJnder Vespasian an^ Titus, Achaia was 
Ibrmally constituted a Roman province, 
and the elder Pliny, in the course of his 
Katural History, speaks of many monu- 
ments either of use or ornament erected 
in Greece during the government of those 
ndse and beneficent princes* 

Of Sparta, in the same period, we 
Iiear notning ; but A{>ollonius of Trana, 
who visited that city in the reien of Do- 
mitian is reported to have found t^ laws 
of Lycurgus in full vigour. 

The death of Domitian terminated the 
race, real or fictitious, of Csesar; and 
Ncrva his successor, presented, in every 
re8|>ect,apleasingcontrastto the wretches 
who had disgraced the name of Julius. 
Greece was happv in the favourable re- 
gards of that gentle prince, whose respect 
for justice was strikingly displayed in the 
jcase of a noble Athenian. Atticus was 
connected with the most illustrious fami- 
lies of hb state ; nor were the virtues of 
Cimon and Miltiades sullied by the cha- 
racter of their descendant His wealth, 
however, was inconsiderable; atid he 
must have been reduced to poverty, had 
not his exigencies been relieved by the 
seasonable discoveryof an inmiense store 
of bidden wealth. The law adjudged all 
treasure-trove to the emperor, and Atti- 
cus was so magnanimous as to become 
an informer against himself. Nerva re- 
plied to his communication by desiring 
nim to use the riches with which chance 
had presented him. The prudent Athe- 
nian urged the greatness of the treasure 
as incompatible witli the modesty of a 
private station ; he knew not how to 
U9e it" " Abuse it then," retorted the 
equitable monarch, *'it is your own." 
Tne justice of Nerva was nobly emulated 
by the generositjr of Atticus ; the gifts of 
fortune were pnncipally applied to the 
service and embellishment of his native 
city* nor can we ascribe his constant 
. ^ tieiieAcence to a motive less pure or elc» 



vated than tliat which is bom of a fer- 
vent and disinterested patriotism. 

The cares of Atticus were divided be- 
tween his country and his son, whose 
education he superintended with the ten- 
derness of a wise and affectionate father. 
The most celebrated teachers of Greece 
and Asia were allured by his generosity 
to direct the studies of the young He- 
rodes. The progress of their pupil cor- 
responded with me most sanguine expec- 
tations of his parents and preceptors ; so 
fair and auspicious a morning gave pro- 
mise of a glorious noon: and Atticus 
might contemplate with cahnness his own 
approaching dissolution in the certainty 
of leaving behind him so accomplished 
a representadve. As an orator, Herodes 
surpassed his contemporaries : he prac- 
tised without effort or ostentation the 
roles of virtue and philosophy; and when 
the young Athenian discharged the duties 
of a magistrate, his counti7men might 
cease to regret tiie days of Aristides or 
Phocion. 

The liberality of Atticus was a here- 
ditary virtue. Promoted by Hadrian to 
the prefecture of tlie free cities of Asia, 
Herodes displayed in that subordinate 
station a munificence that would have 
been remarkable even in the sovereign of 
a wealthy kingdom. The town of Troas 
was ill supplied with water. A repre- 
sentation of the fact was made to Ha- 
drian, and for the erection of a new aque- 
duct, the emperor granted a sum equiva- 
lent to a hundred thousand pounds. The 
actual cost, however, amounted to more 
than double the sum, and the officers of 
the revenue murmured at the excess, 
when the youthful prefect silenced their 
complaints by the declaration that he 
would undertake the discharge of all ex- 
penses beyond the estimate. The cities 
of Asia were embeUished by his liberality, 
and the people of Epirus and Thessdiy 
confessed their obligations to his munifi- 
cence. Greece, generally, expierienced 
the effects of his bounty : the temple of 
Neptune in the Isthmus he decorated 
with the most sumptuous ornaments; 
while a theatre at Corinth, a stadium at 
Delphi, a bath at Thermopyl®, and an 
aqueduct at Canusium in Italy, proved 
that Herodes regarded his fortune rather 
as the property of the public than his 
, own. Yet the lustre of these extraordi- 
nary works was eclipsed by the splen- 
dour of the edifices with which he adorn- 
ed his native city. The stadium which 
he built at Athens, whilst he was presi- 
dent of the Attic Games, was sir hun- 
dred feet in length, aad coiistnurted of 
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the whitest marhle. A theatre, dedicated 
to the memory of his wife Regilla, was 
raised at his sole expense ; jand of this 
structure alone, the charges must have 
surpassed the ordinary limits of private 
Wealth, since in the frame-work no wood 
was employed except the precious and 
inc6rruptible cedar, whose value, besides, 
was ennanced by the laborious ingenuity 
•f the carver. The Odeum, or theatre 
of music, where also it was customary to 
rehearse new tragedies, had been erected 
under the administration of Pericles. The 
masts of Persian gallies, captured at Sa- 
lamis and Mycale, were employed as 
beams in whatever part of tne edifice 
thejr were required ; its design and ele- 
vation were entrusted to the most skilful- 
architects ; the chisel of Phidias, the pen- 
cil of Pancenus, had peopled its walls 
with the animated forms of cods and he- 
roes; and for centuries it had subsisted — 
a monument of Athenian genius, — a 
trophy of Athenian valour. Time at 
leneth, and perhaps the accidents of war, 
kad injured its original beauty, and not- 
withstanding the repairs bestowed by a 
Cappadocian prince, the venerable struc- 
ture no longer exhibited its ancient per- 
fection. In tliis state it was beheld by 
Herodes ; he lamented its decay, he re- 
stored its splendour ; and the re-edifica- 
tion of the Odeum was the work of a pa- 
triot who, scattering benefits wherever 
he appeared, reserved the largest mea- 
sure of his generosity for a city whose no- 
blest ornament was himself. 

But it was not only to the family of 
Atticus that Athens was indebted for her 
renovation in the reign of Hadrian. The 
successor of Trajan was distinguished 
from the crowd of princes by a genius 
various and profound, a laming compre- 
hensive and minute. From his earliest 
youth he had cherished a partial fond- 
ness for the language, the history, the 
antiquities of Greece; and if in his 
saaturer years, the ridicule of the Ro- 
mans was excited by the Greek studies of 
the emperor,* the love borne by Hadrian 
to the literature of an illustrious nation, 
called forth the grateful applause of 
Athens and the Peloponesus. The solid 
benefactions which he bestowed upon 
Gfeece were worthy of her ancient re- 
nown, and the discreet munificence of an 
enlightened monarch. Under his reign 
and direction the boundaries of the Athe- 
nian city were so considerably enlarged, 
and adorned with so ma ny new edificesf 

* Vide Sparlian. 

t A temple dedicated to OJym^iail JopiOsr i% 
Ittifticularly mentaoBed^ 



of pubfic utility or magnificenoe,^ fSM a 
second Athens seemed to httve arisen un- 
der his auspices ; and the antique spVsn- 
dour of the capital of Theseus was -ri- 
valed by the youthful beauty of tbe €kf 
of Hadrian. 

From the ascension of Nerva to tte 
death of Marcus Antoninus, nearlj a c&h- 
tury elapsed, during which the Romaii 
world mi^ht felicitate itself in the posses- 
sion of pnnces, the patrons of genius and 
virtue. The lineaJ inheritance of the 
purple had been a uniform source of the 
miseries and degradation of Rome. Nurs- 
ed in the luxury and corruption of tiie 
palace, the ruinous administration of the 
Casars had exhibited the genuine reeufts 
of their education. The union of Free 
and imbecility was rapidly dissolvmg the 
vigour of the commonwealth, when col- 
lecting the remains of hej ex|Mring 
strength, she assaulted and destro^^ed her 
tormentors. The virtues and taients ef 
five successive sovereigns,'^ tmeonnected 
with each. other by the ties of kindred, 
restored the blessings of regidar govern- 
ment, and the brilliant tranquillity of'their 
reigns is a severe and inunortal satire 
on the doctrine of hereditary suecessioa. 

If we except the regret of former inde- 
pendence, we may sincerely believe tha^ 
the felicity of Athens and Greece, in this 
fortunate period, was perfect and unio- 
terrupted. Indeed, the happiness enjoyed 
by the whole empire mignt be accepted 
as a triumphant defence of arbitrary pow- 
er, could the succession to the throne b& 
so regulated as to secure the perpetual 
dominion of genius and integrity. 

G.F.B. 

(To he continued.) 

Ohservalums on the remains of dvUixatum 
and population, extant on the vast plains 
&Uuated aoiUh of the Mrth-^erican 
Lakes ; communiccUed by Caleb At^ 
WATER, Esq. of CirdeviUe, Ohio, to the 
Hon, Samuel L. Mitchill, of J\few- 
York, in a letter^ dated Jamtary 16, 
1818. 

Sir, 

When the President of the United 
States was here, last smnmer, he viewed 
our ancient fort^ and mounds at this 
place, and proposed certain questionB to 
me concermng them, which I then an- 
swered in substance as I have done in the 
communication which accompanies this 
note. The President's remarks were ac- 
companied by a recjuest that I would put 
my ideas on paper m the form of a letter 

* j^«rv^ Tr8j«ii,.HadriaB| and fbeiUitBDine*. 
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to hinif and he kiadly offered to send it 
to you for publication. I h^ve so far com- 
plied with the request as to write my sen- 
timents and the facts on which they were 
founded; but instead of accepting the 
kind offer of the President, 1 send it di- 
vectly to you for the eye of the reading 
warid. 

Yours, kc. 

Caleb Atwater. 

Morigmal Antiquities in the West. — 
dressed to his ExceUeney James Mon- 
moB, President of the United States, 

Circleville, Pickaway County, 
Ohio, Jan. 1, 1818. 

SlB, • 

In compliance with your request, I 
DOW sit down, in order to give you my 
ideas concerning the antiqiiities which are 
feund in this state. They consist mostly 
of two kinds, ancient fortiflcations and 
oo^unds. Circleville, where I now sit wri- 
tii^ these lines, as you will recollect, in- 
cludes the whole of a circular fort and the 
one half of a square one. The former had 
biit one gateway which led into the lat- 
ter, while the square fort had eight, one 
at each angle, and one on each side, half- 
way between the angular openings. Ex- 
a<^y in front of each gateway, on the in- 
side of the fort and a few rods from it, 
was a small mound of earth, on which, it 
|B supposed, once stoo'd a watch-tower, 
for the defence of the gate. In other 
mounds we find human bones, in these 
are none. The square fort is surrounded 
by only one wall, the circular one by t>vo, 
liaving a deep ditch between them. The 
wall around the former is about twenty 
feet in heighth, while tJiose of the latter 
are several feet higher. These forts are 
^nnected, and, ^om appearances, the 
square fort was intended for the men and 
cattle, the circular fort for the women 
and children, and whatever else was con- 
sidered most valuable and sacred. In ad- 
dition to circumstances which either have, 
or might be mentioned tending to corro- 
borate the opinion last advanced, I will 
only -mention what you noticed, and 
which also Governors Worthington and 
Cass, and Generals Brown and Macomb 
poticed, that on the outside of the inner 
.wall of the circular fort, and half way up 
it, was a place all around the wall, from 
iiidications not to be mistaken, where had 
once stood a row of pickets. On the 
south-west of the circular fort and ad- 
Joining it, is a mound nearly 160 . feet 
higher than tlie siurounding plain, con- 
taining human bones of all sizes, from 
itbose of the largest man to those of the 



smallest infant. The heads of these ske-^ 
letons. all lie towards the centre of th« 
mound, and in a horizontal positioir. But 
a small part of this mound has been re- 
moved. Near the centre' of the circular 
fort was a small mound, which has been 
entirely removed and the ground levelled. 
Near the bottom Of this mound Maj. Gen. 
•Denny, now no more, and myself, found 
a plate of isinglass, about half an inch in 
thickness, eighteen or twenty inches in 
width, and from two and a half to three 
feet in length. It Was perfectly smooth 
on one side, and from all appearances, 
had been used as a mirror. As it had been 
the constant companion of its fair posses^ 
sor in life, so it accompanied her here in 
death. To this mirror was probably at- 
tached, when it was buried, an iron plate 
an inch in thickness, because a substance 
resembling ore, exactly of its size, lay on 
it. In this mound was found a large quan- 
tity of flints for arrows lying in heaps to- 
gether, and a large knife. The handle of 
the knife was manufactured from an elk's 
horn, around which, where the blade halt 
been inserted, was' a ferule of silver which 
was uninjured or nearly so, but the 
blade had returned again to iron ore, but 
the shape and size was, before it was re* 
moved, plainly discernible. The handle of 
this knife was sent by Mr. Peter Douglas, 
the gentleman who found it, to Peale's 
museum, in Philadelphia. Similar fortifi- 
cations to these here described, are found 
all over the vast regions west of the Alle- 
ghany mountains; and the more fertile the 
soil, and the greater the local advantages 
in their vicinity, the more numerous are 
the forts and mounds. 

For what purpose were these ancient 
forts erected ? Some writers residing on 
the east side of the Alleghany, and who 
have never seen them, have strangely 
imagined that these ancient works, com- 
monly called forts, were not real fortifica- 
tions, but merely places of diversion. Tft 
a mihtary man who has actually seen 
them, I need say nothing to prove the re-^ 
verse. Yourself and the militai^ gentle- 
men who accompanied you here, enter- 
tained no doubts on this subject, any more 
than you did whether the sun then shined. 
You saw where the pickets had once 
stood on the outside of the inner wall of 
the circular fort, as well as the small 
mounds, where the watch-towers had 
once been erected in front of each avenue 
leading into the square fort. You also no- 
ticed the trench .on the south side of the 
great mound. But I A ill now proceed to 
lay before you other proofs oi these be- 
ing real fortifications^ 
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First, then, the situations in which we 
uniformly find them, corroborates the 
idea that they were real fortifications. 
They are generally found on high |round, 
in conomandin^ situations, and at the con- 
fluence of navigable waters. Take the 
following as examples Very remarka- 
ble ones are found at the junction of se- 
veral streams on Licking creek, near 
Newark; on the high grounds in and 
about Columbus, near the junction of the 
Whetstone branch of the Scioto river; 
near the place where Hargus' creek en- 
ters the same river at Circleville ; and I 
might add, at all such-like places where 
the surrounding country is fertile. These 
forts are frequently found where one side 
at least is inaccessible, as the large one on 
the Little Miami, where one side of the 
fort is a very high perpendicular bank of 
rock. Besides, there were some places, 
which we not unfrequently find, in the vi- 
cinity of these forts, and which evidently 
were mere places of amusement There 
are several such places near the forts at 
Circleville, and one very remarkable one 
on the road from the place last mentioned 
to Chillicothe. It is perhaps twenty-five 
or thirty rods in length, and about four 
rods in width, with a ridge about two feet 
in height all around it It is perfectly 
smooth, and gently ascends towards the 
south. Here the ancient inhabitants ran 
foot-races, wrestled, boxed, and practised 
other athletic exercises. The arena of the 
Romans, and Olympic games of the 
Greeks, on seeing the place I have de- 
scribed, present themselves to the recol- 
lection of the reader of history. Agsdn, 
the great labour these works must have 
«ost in their erection, forms a strong ar- 
gument in favour of the opinion here ad- 
vanced. What but dire necessity would 
«ver have induced any people to erect 
auch works ? The walls of the forts at this 
place, are as high and the ditch as deep 
jis those of fort Osweffo, on the south 
side of lake Ontario, which were in use 
in 1755 ; nay, the walls are as high and 
'tlie ditch as deep as those of fort Stan- 
ivix, at Rome, in New- York, and which 
we all know was in use only forty years 
ance; what then must have been the 
enormous height of the walls of these old 
forts, and what the depth of these ditches 
two thousand years ago ? And were peo- 
ple more incuned to labour in ancient 
times than they are now? Let history 
give the answer. 

For what purpose were those lofty 
mounds erected, which on every side 
strike the eye of the beholder with a so- 
lemn awe ? That they contain the bones of 



those who raised {hem, adimts not tiie 
shadow ef a doubt Mankinti, in eai- 
ly ages of the wovld, in some way or ' 
other imbibed, what we deem the pre- 
posterous idea, that in order to worvhip 
the Deity acceptably, a high place w» 
the most suitable spot on wnidi to cele- 
brate it, and the higher the place the 
more acceptable the worship : hence Ba- 
bel was biult, and mount Moriah was se- 
lected as the place for Solomon's tem- 

£le. The Jews for ages worshipped m 
igh places, and there they transacted 
their most important public business. In 
so doing, are they not frequently re- 
proached by the sacred penmen, as fol- 
lowing the universally vicious example of 
all their heathen neighbours ? But Jet us 
hasten to another important inquiry:^ 
From whence did these people origiBate ? 
For reasons which I shsul proceed to kv 
before you, I am led to believe th^ ori- 
gin was Asiatic. It will be recollected 
that Asia and America are separated by 
Behring's Strait, in width only eighteen 
miles, which Captain Cook informs us is 
crossed daily by the natives in tfadr ca- 
noes. Dr. Clark, in his travels from Mos- 
cow to the Crimea, informs us that he saiv 
at one time nearly one hundred moimds, 
which we, who have seen ours, must , 
at once be oonvinced, from his descrip- 
tion of them, are exactly such as ours. 
To the travels of that learned tourist, in 
Russia, permit me to refer the President. 
From the Jordan to the Euphrates, and 
from thence to the Don, California, &e 
western foot of tiie Atiantic and the Mex- 
ican Gulf, it is believed that mounds Mke 
ours are every where to be found. The 
external appearance of the mounds in 
Tartary is similar to ours. Were they not 
raised by the same race of men ? iJet Us 
examine the contents of these mounds, 
and scepticism itself must yield its wiUing 
assent to our proposition. James M^Don* 
gal, of Chillicothe, a gentleman of the 
strictest veracity, some eighteen montlia 
since, in removing a large mound whieh 
stood in that town, discovered a eavitv 
near the bottom of the mound, in whica 
was deposited the mortal i^emains of 
some distinguished chieftain. Around his 
neck was a string of ivory beads, lind on 
his breast lay a stone about three inch<» 
es in length, with a hole near each end 
in order to fasten it to the wearer's neck* 
It was rather thicker in the centre then it 
was at the extremities ; was fiat on the 
side next the breast, and the remainder of 
it round,' and made of a species of bla^ 
marble. The beads I saw, and thia atone 
was described to me by Mr. WJkfo^ 
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vrho found it This stone is exactly such 
a one as the Emperor of China and the 
highest grades of his officers now wear 
suspended around their necks, as we are 
informed by a person belonging to the 
euit of the British Ambassador. The Em- 
peror we are told wears three, officers 
next in grade two, and those of a lower 
grade one, which are there called " Yu 
stones." It will be recollected that the 
present reigning family in China are of 
Tartar extraction. What further proof 
does a candid inquirer after truth reauire 
at my hands, as to the origin of these 
people? Were they not some of those 
vast hordes of wandering Scythians who 
continually roamed about with their fa-, 
milies hi carts, as Horace tells us, with 
their bows and arrows, driving before 
them their numerous flocks ? 

Having gone into the inquiry, from 
whence did this 'people emigrate hither, 
let us next inquire, whither did they mi- 
grate, and what became of them ? This 
inauiry vnll be less pleasing than the pre- 
eeoingi because I am met at the very 
Testibule, by an opinion, which has been 
advanced, by a gentieman of erudition, 
piety,.and patriotism, whose character I 
revere, and whose virtues I esteem — I 
mean Dx. Huph Williamson, formerly, 
and foralong time,amember of congress. 
Jn his valuable work on climate, in sub- 
stance he gives it as his opinion, that 
^ese ancient works were raised by the 
ancestors of our present race of Indians — 
that the continual civil wars in which 
they were engaged, thinned their num- 
i>ers and so scattered them abroad, that 
they lost those 'arts which once they 
knew, and. they reverted back from the 
shepherd,, to the hunter state of society. 
His book is not by me, but I believe, that 
^e above is the substance, the muUum in 
parvoj of what he has said on this subject ; 
u not, I hope he will correct me. Injus- 
tice to Dr. Williamson, permit me here 
fjo premise, that he never saw these 
woriLs himself, but derived all his infor- 
mation on the subject from others, and 
Uiat nearly every 'circumstance on which 
I found my opinion must have been en- 
tirely unknown to him at the time he 
\ivrote. These ancient works, we must 
remember as we go along, are not found 
cast of the Alleghany mountains ; but the 
Indians were not only found on that side 
<Mr those mountains, but were as much 
Inore numerous along the very shore of 
the Atlantic Ocean, in proportion to their 
aettiements in the country back from the 
sea, as our present [Population is now. If 
4htm inhabiting the sea coast^ were the 



same kind of people, why did they not 
raise forts and mounds similar to ours ? 
Did they do so ? No, sir, the few mounds 
which are found on the other side of the 
Alleghany, are as dissimilar to ours, as our 
Indian cabin is to the President's house 
at Washington. 

Regular forts like ours, the Indians had 
none. That nations who are acquainted 
with the fine arts, may, by being involv- 
ed in long and destructive wars, be led 
to forget them to a certaiji extent, I do 
not deny; but, that they will entirely for- 
get those arts on the cultivation of which, 
their preservation, nay, their existence 
depends, I cannot admit. And here, let 
me ask, why shall we resort to conjec- 
tures the most improbable, while those 
are rejected which are highly probable, 
nay, almost certain to the contrary ? My 
opinion is, that the people who built our 
forts, migrated from hence to the Mexi- 
can gulph, crossed it, and were the first 
settlers of the West Indian Isles, and the 
whole of Sout)i America — ^that oiu* In- 
dians came here long before them, cross- 
ed the Alleghanies and settled all along 
the Atlantic coast in the present United 
States ; that when at a far later period, 
those who erected our old forts came 
here, they were pressed upon every side 
by the first settiers — that, finding the 
navigable waters all leading south, few or 
no inhabitants to oppose their going in 
that direction — finding also the climate 
much milder, the soil generally better, 
and of course the greater ease in support- 
ing themselves, they followed the water 
courses downward, and settled them- 
selves in Mexico and Peru, long before 
Columbus found their posterity in those 
countries. This opinion of mine is found- 
ed on what I will now proceed to state. 
Some year or two since, in exploring a 
great saltpetre cave in Kentucky, com- 
monly called the mammoth cave, the 
skeleton of a female was found, which 
the nitrous quality of the earth where it 
lay had preserved, so that it appeared 
somewhat like art Egyptian mummy. She. 
was dressed with what no doubt, in her life- 
time, was considered in the very height 
of the fashion, in clothes manufactured 
out of the bark of either trees or vegeta- 
bles, and adorned with a profusion of gay 
feathers. Sometime since, three mnm- 
Biies were found in a similar cave in Ten- 
nessee, dressed in a similar manner. Now, 
sir, how did the Mexicans and Peruvians 
dress when the Europeans first found 
them ? and how do the aborigines of 
those countries now dress ? Almost ex- 
actiy as these were here* They manu- 
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factured not only a great part of tbeir 
clothing from several kinds of bark, but 
even bridged their streams with a kind of 
matting made from the same materials. 
Montezuma and his splendid retinue 
were thus dressed and adorned with a 
profusion of birds' feathers of a gay plu- 
mage. The dress then of our people 
being like that of the South Americans, 
let us not forget another circumstance, 
and that i§ the Indian ware, as it is called. 
It is very light, and manufactured out of 
a kind of shells, and is frequently found 
in nitrous caves in Kentucky and Tennes- 
see, and in many places in this western 
country, but no where else in the United 
States. This too is exactly such ware 
as the Mexicans and Peruvians formerly 
and still manufacture and use. I refer to 
Robertson and Clavigero, as to what I 
have said cpncerning the Mexicans and Pe- 
ruvians ; the facts I have stated as to what 
has been discovered in this country, I can 
establish in any court of justice. I 
shall endeavour to answer one more in- 
quiry which naturally presents itself, and 
conclude, my already, perhaps too lengthy 
epistle: and 'that is, at what time did 
these people migrate hither? That it 
was at an early age of the world I infer 
from the rude and. imperfect state of the 
arts among them. If we go to Italy or 
Greece, we behold in every direction the 
splendid ruins of a once polished and 
mighty people. We see the remains of 
roads on which millions have trodden: 
of aqueducts which once supplied popu- 
lous cities with water ; of amphitheatres, 
where thousands of admiring spectators 
once listened to the voice, and beheld the 
graceful gestures of some favourite actor. 
Among me ruins of some unhappy town, 
we find the bust of the hero or the god, 
which the chisel of some Praxitiles has 
polished; and the canvass which the 
painter has made to glow with almost 
real life. There too we find the parch- 
ment on which the poet, the orator, 
or the historian has ^vritten, convejring 
4own to us exalted ideas of their genius, 
their eloquence, their learning, their gran- 
deur, and their glory. But where, in 
these vast regions of tne west, do we find 
the remains of an "Emiiian way," or 
roads dug through lulls ? where find 
the moss-grown column, the ruins of 
baths, or even cellars and wells ? Where 
do we find the mouldering ruins of stately 
edifices, of lofty domes, or even the smaU- 
cst vestiges of any building of stone ? 
Where do we find the canvass whereon 
the painter has exercised his inimitable 
art? Where the bust which the ohisel of 



the statuary has polished ? Anowlcarr* 
ed in stone to be sure was found in a 
mound at Columbus, and we sometimea 
find stone axes. We find occasionally 
what had once been iron, and a very little 
silver and brass, and cloathes manuiactur<^ 
ed from bark and feathers. We find a light 
kind of ware made of shells, but where 
do we find a mill site, which had onc# 
been occupied? Factories of wool, of 
flax, of hemp they had none. If they 
had any of glass why use ising-glass for 
mirrors ? Babel, Tyre, Zidon, and Pal-» 
myra were built in the early ages of tke 
world, and is it probable that the des* 
cendants of those who built such cities;; 
would have forgotten arts so necessary 
as those employed in erecting them ? 1 
think not ; but the Scythians had ad 
cities, they lived in a shepherd state long 
after those cities were built, and th^ 
eastern border is divided from our we&s 
tern one by merely a narrow strait. They 
might therefore have come here igno^ 
rant, as they evidently must have been, 
only two thousand years ago. But let 
us as often as possible recur to facts. I 
counted the annulars of a Uurge o^ 
standing on a mound in this pkice, and 
they amounted to upwards of four him* 
dred and fifty, and from appearances, tfaii 
tree was, at least,' the third growth on 
the spot since it had been deserted. 
Should this communication be favonra* 
bly received, I shall dtevote a few hours^ 
at a season of more leisure, to the geology 
of this country, and in so doing, combal 
some opinions thrown out by Monsieur 
Volney in his travels. I am sir, with 
sentiments of the highest con^deratioD^ 
your very humble servant. 

Caleb Atwater. » 

To the Editors of the American MonMji 

REMARKS ON MILITIA LAWS. 
The safety of our Republic, and the 
personal interest of every citizen demands 
a careful and sober investigation of the 
question — what is the best means of disci' 
flining^ and maintaining a Militia ? It 
IS a fact that notwithstanding the Inimi- 
liating disasters which grew out m the 
ill-regulated militia, both of the revolu- 
tionary and the late, war — all the exer- 
tions and infiuence of Washington, and 
of the statesmen who have followed hiniy 
have not as yet succeeded even so far as 
to organize a tolerahle system of national 
defence. The constitution, with all the 
solemnity and dignity due to so interest- 
ing a subject, declares that " a well regir- 
lated militia is the safeguard of a ^ee 
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State." Our XJmted States presidents, 
and our state governors, witli the same 
kind of gravity, have echoed the truth 
ftora Georgia to Maine, but,notwitlistand- 
Ing, we are still without that safe- 
guard,^* And it may be said, with great 
apparent truth, that for the want of that 
" safeguard," we did not take the two 
Canadas in 1812, but for the same reason 
our national capitol was taken and burnt 
5n 1814, whereby our country lost mil- 
lions of money, and the national charac- 
ter was greatly disgraced. Let us sup- 
pose for an instant that our militia in the 
moment when war was last declared 
against England had been "toeW regu- 
tatecT — ^that every general had learnt his 
resson ofskill — and every soldier his duty 
4if obedience and valour — they would have 
swept through the enemies' country with- 
out opposition, and the end of the first 
campaign would have found them in 
firont of the walls, perhaps in the actual 
possession of Quebec. The novel and 
expensive " war op ship-building," 
Ontario might have been spared — and 
the bloody but useless battles of Fort 
JQrie and Bridgewater could never have 
happened. 

But as the advantages of a " well regu- 
lated" militia are not denied, no more 
need be said on this head ; the past is 
gone — ^let us gather a lesson from it for 
the improvement pf the future — and do 
tvhat we can to awaken statesmen to a 
consideration of the subject in question. 
• There are two good reasons why the 
whole militia system as it now is should 
, J)C abolished for ever. The first is — ^that 
it wholly fails in its objects, and the law 
tdating to it is, indeed, the most useless 
lai¥ that ever was ingrafted into a national 
code. And the second is, that instead 
of being a national defence," it is a 
" national curse." 

Of all the disasters that befall the hus- 
bandman, the mechanic, or the gentleman, 
under the administrations of the Federal 
and State government in the "piping 
times of peace" — there is nothing so hu- 
hiiliating to the pride of the latter, and 
so distressing to the interests of the other 
two classes, as the dreadful "training 
days." In town and in country they may 
properly be called days oHitUe vexations 
and liiue miseries — ^when the poor are 
distressed and the rich disgusted — when 
the miHtia man wastes a precious season of 
time, gives much labour and trouble for 
nothing, and perhaps spends the earnings 
of a week in drowning his chagrin. They 
are the only days in the year when old 
tnen and cnpples congratulate themselves 
Vox». II.— No. V. 4 



on their incapacities, which permit them 
to stand by and see the hale and the 
young hag-ridden by our miUiia law. 

But we will proceed to prove our first 
position that " the militia law fails in its 
objects." We live in an age when the art 
of war has ceased to be simple. In the 
first ages of society, and perhaps until 
the time when gunpowder was invented^ 
our present militia exercises might have 
been so far useful as to have fitted men 
for the ordinary purposes of war. At the 
present day, when other nations have 
regular standing armies — ^with officers and 
soldiers deeply skilled in all the various 
arts of modern war — ^and also have ex- 
tensive navies to hover about our coast^ 
and land their armies ; no sound states- 
man can believe that our militia should 
be relied on as a " national safeguard"— 
because any militiaf however well disci- 
plined, must necessarily be inferior Uv a 
regular army. The soldier who is exer- 
cised every day must have more skill 
than the miHtia man who is exercised 
only five times a year. Nor is our pre- 
sent militia any protection against even 
the Indians on our frontiers — for it is an 
admitted fact, that, until the militia have 
been so much exercised as to become 
regular soldiers, they cannot stand against 
any thing like an equal number of Indians 
in battle. The reason is plain. The daily 
occupation of an Indian is that of a war- 
rior. He is inured to hardship, and &- 
miliar with danger. The militia-man is 
unused to privations, incapable of bearing 
fatigue, and shy of encountering death. 
In all wars between barbarous and civiliz- 
ed nations, history proves that wherever 
the civilized nation has relied on its mili^ 
tia it has been conquered. The frequent 
conquests of the Tartars over the eivilized 
nations of Asia demonstrate this truth. 
If then the regular troops of all nations 
may be placed on our coast by means of 
navies, in time of war, and our militia 
cannot oppose them, and if the Indian 
militia is superior to ours in the field, and 
both these suppositions can be demon- 
strated not only by logic — ^but by all his- 
tory and experience, is our government 
wise in placing any reliance on that mili- 
tia, which must surely fail in the day of 
trial ? Is it not certain that in all wars 
our first campaigns must be expensive, 
deadly — and disgraceful? The repub- 
lics of Greece fell before Philip of Mace- 
don by relying on mUitia — from the 
same cause Carthage fell before Roman 
soldiers ; — and when the regular armies of 
Rome dwiiHlk^intg undiscipUned mili- 
tia— tiiey were subdued by Germani and 
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Scythians. Suppose the hdy league of 
European crowned heads should pour in 
Russian, Prussian, French, English and 
Austrian troops upon our land with a fix- 
ed determination to destroy the only 
republic which they dread, might not 
history in recording the fall of the Ame- 
rican government have to relate anotlier 
instance of the fatal error of relying on 
mtlitiaf And what do we need of any 
'* national defence," unless it is one able 
to cope with those very standing armies 
of Russia, England, Prussia, and Germa- 
ny — and with the Indians! Whoever 
wishes to u nderstand the vexat ions and the 
plagues, the faithlessness and cowardice, 
the hopelessness and curses of a militia, 
should read the letters of Washington to 
our war congress. After that patient and 
immortal hero had made the most tho- 
rough, fair, arid perfect experiment that 
ever was or ever will be made in any 
Stite, to test the metal of militia, he pro- 
nounced it DROSS ; and officially declared 
that it is not in the power of statesmen 
and warriors to discipline militia suffi- 
ciently well to be relied on in the hour of 
trial with modern armies. One would 
suppose that the experience of past ages, 
fhe lessons of history, and the final testing 
experiment of Washington, ought to shut 
the moutli of that man who should deny 
that our militia is and will be useless — 
and that reliance on it is hopeless — dan- 
gerous — fatal. 

My second position is, that our militia 
Ikw, taking into consideration its effects 
and consequences, is a national evil. I have 
already described its vexations and ap- 
palling power on those training days," 
when it drives away all the little felicities 
of every class of the community — when 
It comes, not in the shape of any affliction 
that demands and calls forth the dignity 
of fortitude — ^but, like bed-bugs and mos- 
chettos, to worry and pester man, woman, 
and child out of alfpossible patience — and 
to make every one ask, in a pet, " where 
iB ihe use of suchjplagues — and what are 
they made for ?" What officer or soldier 
in the militia feels his pride in any way 
gratified, by the awkward, beggarly, and 
mortifying display which an unequal law 
calls upon it to make? What man of 
sense does not despise — and what woman 
4oes not laugh at it? There are some 
little mean men, who, to gratify the vanity 
of putting on uniform, and of being called 
a major in the miutia, would wade mrough 
all troubles, and run the gauntlet of con- 
tempt itself. God never designed such 
Bien for patriots or heroes, and that offi- 
cer who )iaa an ambition low enough , to' 



be gratified, or not exalted enough to be 
cut to the ^oul by the best appearance of 
our best regtdated militia, may not feaCT 
coniemptfhui be assured he will run away 
from a cannon. He is not made for the 
times in which we live; he does not me- 
rit the honour of a commission — he is a 
man of epaulets and facing, whose most 
exalted hope of glory — is, to wear a 
feather. 

Yet by the natural course of our mi- 
litia laws, such are the very men who^ 
by tlie fatal principle of military priority, 
will command'our militia in the emergen- 
cies of war. And is not this an evil ? Ijook 
back only three years, and you will re- 
member instances in which men were led 
to disgrace and death — in which national 
honour and happiness were jeopardizedl^ 
by militia commanders saddled upon the 
nation's back in consequence of our m'Oi- 
tia system. Nor was it in the power of 
our war department to shake off these 
dangerous pests ; because while all men 
cursed them in their hearts, all men ad- 
mitted their right to their station on the 
principle ofroiUlne, 

When the militia of some of the states^ 
during the late war, were called into the 
field against British invasion, it was at 
once laughable and appalling, to behold 
what odd geniusses and queer figures had 
crept into command, and under the bless- 
ed influence of militia laws, were about 
to march to discomfiture and disgrace. 

Filth, disease and mutiny followed 
their banner, while valour and patriotism 
shuddered at their very physiognomy. 

It was not, until such bear-hcrds were 
whipped out of the field at the expense of 
much good blood and treasure, that the 
militia was lessoned into the shape of any 
thing like a defence. 

The ghosts of murdered citizens, and 
ravaged towns, should haunt the dreams 
of every stltesman, who in these days 
preaches in favour of one particle of con- 
fidence in any militia. No — it is not on 
them that a nation should rest its defencf^ 
nor is there any use in them in the present 
refined mode of warfare. — We must have 
numerous and extensive military schools, 
where our youth shall be bred to the sci- 
ence and the art of war — and the only 
purpose of a militia law should be to num- 
ber and regiment our strength — and to 
supply it with arms. 

Nor is it just or fair that the class of 
people who compose our militia should 
be oppressed as they are by our militia 
laws. The tax falls on them heavily, and 
it is the more heavy because it hunepud. 

AJlowing the militia systciA to be use» 
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ful, what gives governmentthe right to tax 
a labourer live or ten days in a year, and, 
at the same time, to exempt all civil offi- 
cers from that tax, although it is intended 
£br the common defence ? And where is 
the fairness of taxing persons under 45 
and over 18 all alike— the poor as much 
as the rich, and exempting all other de- 
scriptions of people without regard to 
(heir revenues ? 

By the oppressive inequality of these 
militia taxes, he who has not any proper- 
ty whatever pays as much for the com- 
vtm defence, as he whose possessions are 
of the value of millions. 

It was agony to every benevolent heart, 
hi the late w«ar, to see poor men torn from 
their homes, and dragged from a great dis- 
tance down to the city of New-York, to 
defend the vast property of our bank di- 
rectors and land-holdei-s — who for a fine 
of 50 dollars, (amounting to notliing com- 
pared with their possessions) remained at 
iiome at case. 

This inenuality of taxation cannot be 
Justified. The common defence should in 
all cases, as well in the militia, as in the 
army, be paid for by the commonwealth; 
and every man, whether civil or military, 
and every society or corporation, whether 
religious or commercial, should be taxed 
tn proportion to its revenues. Every tax 
of an unequal character, being oppressive, 
must in a republican government be ad- 
mitted to be a national eviL 

The militia of the United States is said 
to amount to the number of 800,000. 



They are called into the field, say, fivd 
times in every year. Estimating the ser» 
vices and sacrifices of each man at the 
labour prices of a dollar a day, the militia 
in ten years pay a tax of 40 millions of 
dollars, besides their equipments, which 
amount, at £0 dollars per man, to 16 mil- 
lions more, which is supposed to be for 
the common defence, although no other 
class pays any thing for it It would be 
well for the people to know, and for 
statesmen to reflect, that this tax is a mon- 
ster — raising a fund for defence to throw 
it away, and levying from militia men an 
enormous contribution over and above 
their other taxes, and actually amounting 
to more than all the rest. 

If, therefore, in the face of wisdom and 
experience, the militia must still be de* 
pended upon for the common defence, 
let no man be called on to spend a day of 
his time in this degi*ading service, with- 
out being paid for it out of the common 
revenue by the property of the nation. 
As it now is, the poor are made misera-» 
ble by a system of defence- toward* 
which the rich pay comparatively no- 
thing — and that system is the subject of 
universal ridicule. A good statesman can- 
not be its advocate. He will boldly avow 
that in as much as it fails in its object^ and 
is a national curse, it ought to be swept 
from the national code, with its squalid 
train of calamities, and a slorious system 
of military schools adopted in its place. 

Vox Communis. 



Art. 2. Crystaiina. AE 

nnHOUGH we believe, with Hurd, that 
the precepts of Horace, in the Ars 
Poetica, were intended to ibe applied to 
the drama, certain it is that the greater 
part of the precepts of this Epistle to 
tiie Pisos applies, with equal aptitude, to 
most other poetic performances. 

Aut famam sequcre, aut sibi coiivenieatia fin'ge 
Scriptor. 

Let the poet construct his fable from 
e^^ents generally believed ; or feign such 
a story as shall be consistent with itself. 
The author of Crystaiina has conformed 
to the latter part of the precept ; not- 
withstanding which, we should have been 
much more pleased, had he obeyed the 
Ibrmer; or feigned a tale that comes 
home *'to men's bosoms and business 
ibr it is difficult to feel much interest in 
the improbable; and none can be felt in 
theincredibte. 



my Tale, By an American, 

Amidst all the various and great beau- 
ties of Spenser, there is a want of interest 
and excitement The moral of his fables 
is not readily understood. We are pleas* 
ed, and often greatly so ; but the ques- 
ton ; what then ? or, what is the conse- 
quence? so frequently occurs, and so 
frequently is unanswered, that we be- 
come wearied of the descriptions of events 
the objects of which remain unrevealed 
Hence, how few in Britain or America 
are the readers of his Fairy Queen. 

The Fable of Crystaiina is founded 
in Spenserian imagery. To give a brief 
outline of it, and to afford the reader oc- 
casional evidence of the poetical talent of 
the author, we shall make our remarks 
as we proceed with the poem. 

The poem is divided into six cantos ; 
each of which begins with a stanza in the 
manner of Spenser. The object of tl^a 
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practice we do not perceive ; nor its par- 
ticular beauty or aavantage. 
The first stanza we present : 
Beneath a mountain^ whose stupendous bead 
JDefied the four winds of the firmament, 
A i^llant knight, in glittViiig arms arra/d, 
His daring soul on bold adventure bent, 
Check'd his proud steed, with smoking foam 
besprent ; 

For lo ! a cavern in his wa^ appeared, 
Near which a hermit told his beads intent — 
A mystic sage, for magic pow'rs rever'd — 
Tall was his aged frame and white bis waving 
beard. 

After which, excepting a similar stan- 
za at the commencement of each canto, 
and two or three tales or songs, the verse 
is our common English heroic. The 
knight, whose name is Rinaldo, informs 
the nermit, Altagrand, that, in a distant 
Island, far south and far in the sea, Armi- 
grand and Isabella, the king and qeeen, 
had an only child, Crystalina, with 
whom he had fallen in love : that Crys- 
talina would not vield her hand till he had 
signalized himself in battle : that for this 
purpose he followed the profession of 
arms, till he was entitled to receive the 
prize of his military valour and exploits. 
On reaching the isle he was informed by 
the king that nine days before, his daugh- 
ter had disappeared, and no one could 
conjecture her fate. Rinaldo further re- 
lates that he had been for a long time and 
in numberless places in search of her, 
without success : at length, hearing of a 
seer who was endued with magic powers, 
he had hither directed his course, and 
met with success in finding Altagrand. 

Rinaldo now entreats the hermit to in- 
form him where he shall find his mis- 
tress. The hermit smites the earth three 
times with his wand, and Mahu, a hor- 
rible phantom "from the brimstone 
lake," makes his appearance. He is thus 
described. 
And in the midst a fiery demon cathe 
Hell-black be stood, and fearful to behold ! 
Fiercely around bis fiery eyeball roH'd, 
Like shooting meteors in a dusky glen. 
Or rushlights, hovering o'er an oozy fen. 
Ghastly hegrinn'd ; unsheath'd his talons bare, 
Writh'd his huge frame and shook bis snaky 
hair, 

Fiapp'd his black wings, and brush'd the creep- 
ing fianie 

From his grim face and salamander frame. 

The hermit informs Mahu of the strange 
disappearance of Crystalina, and directs 
him to find her, giving him at the same 
time a magic ring, by which he might as- 
certain her ; as on her finger, and on hers 
only, the ring would become gold. Mahu 
departs. The hermit relates a tale of a 
knight and lady. We are surprised that 
a poet whose verses, relative to metre 
an<* language, are generally so correct^ 



should not feel disgust in his ear, at the 
obsolete use of do, doth^ did, fyc. 

The fierce-eyed owl did on them scowl > 

The bat play'd round on leathern wing. 

The coal-black wolf did at them bowl, 

The coal-black raven did croak and smg 

And o'er them flap his dusky wing. 

There is no JUrceness in the eye of an 
owl, nor scowling. We never knew a 
Iraven that could both sing and croak. 
The dusky wing of a coal-black raven ! 

Mahu returns, and relates the items of 
his ill success. The hermit then opens 
his " coal-black magic book," and 

' Some spell he conn'd of cabalistic lore 
on which his l3rre, self-moved, informs 
them that Crystalina has been carried off 
by the king of the fairies 

To golden climes of subterranean day. 

The hermit gives Rinaldo directions 
by which to find fairy land, and avoid 
temptations : also a spear, buckler, and 
cross. 

In the second canto the knight des- 
cends to fairy land, through a rent in the 
earth. The palace of Oberon is disco- 
vered on an island. Rinaldo meditates 
an attack on the king, but, fearing the re- 
sult, determines first t9 try the effect of 
artifice. He is invited to a banquet, but 
refuses to partake. A nymph attemnts 
to seduce him : he shakes her from his 
arms. He makes known to Oberon his 
errand. The king orders him to leave 
fairy land; or simer a thousand years 
imDrisonment in a dungeon, without 
light, food; or sleep. Rinaldo defies him. • 

A sylvan lake and elysian groves ap- 
pear : m the lake the most beautiful dam- 
sels are wantoning. Some of the des- 
criptions here will remind the reader of 
similar ones in the Lusiad of Camoens, 
in the Isle of Venus. The knight re- 
sists every temptation. 

In the third canto, Oberon and Titania 
appear in a chariot drawn by peacocks; 
youths and damsels in attendance. 
In robes of green, fresh youtlis the concert led, 
Measuring, the while, with nice, em|;:^atic tntd 
Of tinkling sandals, the melodious sound 
or smitten timbrels ; some, with myrtles enivm% 
Pour the smooth current of sweet melody, 
Thro' ivory tubes ; some blow the bugle free» 
And some, at happy intervals, around, 
With trumps sonorous swell the tide of sound ; 
Some, bending raptur'd o'er their ^Iden lyreS| 
With cunning fingers fret the tuneful wires; 
With rosy lips, some press the syren shell, 
And, thro' its crimson labyrinths, impel 
Mellifiuous breath, with artful sink and swell. 
Some btow the mellow, melancholy horn, 
Which, save tlie knight, no man of woman bont, 
E'er heard and fell not senseless to the ground^ 
With viewless fetters of enchantment bound. 
The nodding trees its magic influence own, 
And, spell-struck^ drop their golden clustert 
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The forests quaver, and elvsian beir'rs 
With pleasing treftiors shea their fragrant flow*rs. 
An awful silence, winds and waters Keep ; 
And spell-chain'd brooks, that bound from steep 
to steep, 

On jutting rocks, delay their headlong leap. 
The cross alone, the holy cross cUsarms 
The fairy fiends, and baffles all their charms. 

Titania unfolds to the knight the vio- 
lence of her passion for him, and com- 
plains of Oberon's neglecting her. The 
Knight confesses he cannot love her, but 
persuades her to yield her assistance, 
through revenge to her husband, in dis- 
covering Crystalina. They depart to- 
gether, and the queen shows him the way 
to the cavern in which is a secret palace 
of Oberon, where Crystalina is confined. 
She gives him directions for passing the 
green lake, subduing the dragon, kc. He 
destroys a glint and seizes his key, 

—Which rather th' anchor seemed 
Of a stout pinnace, 
and with this opens a door, which opens 
to his sight 

A valley gay, of jfroves and waters fair. 
At length he discovers the green lake, 
and the private reti^at of Oberon be- 
yond It He throws into the lake a shell 
given him by Titania for that purpose, 
and a pinnace immediately appears. He 
springs upon the deck, and is conveyed 
across the lake, when the pinnace disap- 
pears. He destroys the giant, and by the 
assistance of the cross enters the palace 
and puts the king to flight. Through an 
ivory door he descends into a secret cham- 
ber, where a bird with beautiful pliunage 
sings an air, b^ which he knows that it 
is his Crystahna thus transformed. The 
bird vanishes ; a vapour takes its place, 
which soon is transformed into the real 
Crystalina. 

The fourth canto is occupied ivith the 
relation of the escape of the knight and 
Crystalina, through many difficulties, to 
the upper air, and their journey to Sky ; 
where they are met by the hermit; by 
whom they are led into his Cavern, where 
a banquet is provided by necromantic 
spell. Servants are in waiting, and 
" viewless minstrels" chaunt the praises 
of Rinaldo and Crystalina. 

The fifth canto commences with ac- 
counting for the supernatural powers of 
Altagrand, by a reference to the hag of 
Endor, the resuscitation of Sanniel and 
the power of Aaron's rod. This seems 
too much like placing the credibility of 



each on the same foundation. Be it as it 
may, the poet assures us that the henmt 
had no infernal aid. 

The hermit gives a history of his life, 
perhaps the best part of the poem, and it 
IS soon discovered that the knight is his 
son ; and Crystalina the daughter of his 
dearest friend, whom he had long sup- 
posed dead. After various difficylties, 
surmounted by natural and supernatural 
means, the hermit and the happy couple 
arrive at the Mermaid isle. 

The sixth canto commences with the 
meeting of the parties. Armigrand re- 
signs his crown to Rinaldo, whose mar- 
riage solemnities with Crystalina are 
given. Before accepting it, Rinaldo of- 
fers a single combat with any one who 
may challenge it. None appearing, the 
poem concludes with an accoimt of the 
festivities attendant on the marriage and 
coronation. 

There is no obscurity in the relation 
of this fable. Some of the descriptions 
are beautiful ; and a few passages border 
on the sublime. The autnor is often un- 
pardonably careless in his rhymes: He 
employs as rhymes, sighs and joys — path 
and death — friend and hand — ^power and 
lore — myrrh and rare — again and flame — 
a sight and re-ctte — snow and view — now 
and low — ^pursues and glows — and very 
many other words equally inappropriate. 
Chariot is some times a dissyllable, some- 
times a trissyllable : so diamond, heavenly 
and other words. The stile is frequently 
changed from the familiar to the solemn : 
one line may have your and the next thy^ 

Whatever in some places now, or for- 
merly was considered the most beautiful 
hair ; or whatever may have been said 
in praise of golden locks, carroiv hair ia 
not considered in America as £he most 
beautiful, ^^riferous ^ree«" is a pedantic 
expression. 

There are a few instances of bad gram* 
mar arising from inattention. 
Behold how freely my overflowing eyet 
For thee the sweet restorative supplies ; 
—Is no one happy here but me? 

The poem has many little inaccuracies^ ' 
which we have not time to notice : yet, 
taken as a whole, we must confess that 
we have experienced as much pleasure 
in its purusal as in reading some British 
poems, at present holding a very high 
rank. 

P. 
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Art. 3. Florula Bostoniensis. ^ CoUedion of Plants of Boston and its enw- 
rons, iffith their generic and specific characters, synonymes, descriptions^ place of 
growth, and time of Jlowering, and occasional remarks. By Jacob Bigelow^ M,l>, 
Boston, 1814. 8vo. pp.280. 

If it is interesting to trace the progress proceed to the examination of this vo- 
of sciences in the United States, the first lume. We perceive in Dr. Bigelow an 
attempts in every branch are deserving of accurate and perspicuous botanist, who 
our notice, even when they happen to be better acquainted with the science of no^ 
of a local and limitrd nature, as in the menclative and descriptive botany than 
present instance. In a Flora, all the trees the worthy Dr. Cutler, enters boldly into 
and plants growing in a special region, the path of popular illustrations, by trans- 
must be described ; but the author of a ferring into our language the character- 
Florula has no occasion to endeavour to istic definitions and descriptions of some 
acquaint us with the whole vegetation of of our plants : the former are generally 
a particular district : he may select such translated from late autliors, they arc 
share only as may best suit his purpose new in a few instances only ; but arc 
or leisure, and confine himself thereto, rather short, and not very elaborate, 
-wherefore many incomplete Floras are which is less objectionable in a local and 
merely enlarged Florulas. The author of limited work than in any other. Many 
this volume has accordingly adopted, with of the descriptions appears to be origi- 
much propriety, its actual title, since he nal ; but they are all too short and in- 
does nut profess to describe all the plants complete, and it is impossible to distin- 
of the neighbourhood of Boston ; but at- guish them from those that are merely 
tempts merely to elucidate about one- translated: they appear calculated for 
Iburth thereof say over 500 species. His beginners rather than botanists. They 
object is avowedly to afibrd an auxiliary are followed with much propriety by 
aid to the study of botany, by giving sim- useful observations on tlie localities, 
pie descriptions of some American plants, flowering, duration, and properties of 
detected near Boston. We consider this each species. 

attempt as tlie first of its kind in our Tliis work is classed according to the 
country, since heretofore no other similar Linnean sexual system, without any re- 
English tract had appeared, except, per- ferenceto natural classifications, affinities, 
haps, Marbhall's imperfect descriptions and analogies. It is a general opinion at 
ofthe trees and shrubs of North America, present among the majority of actual 
and Cutler's account of the plants of American botanists, that this obsolete 
Boston, whose many errors have ren- system js calculated to offer facilities in 
dered it almost useless : yet we blame the study of botany ; this erroneous 
exceedingly the author of this Florula for opinion arises probably from the ignq- 
his utter neglect of this latter labour, ranee of the real and preferable facilities 
which was exactly upon the same lo- afibrded by the knowledge of the analyti- 
cality ; he has not quoted it in any in- cal analogies of plantd ; when these are 
stance, and not even mentioned it : this better understood a different idea will 
happens to be the case likewise with certainly prevail. Pursh's Flora of North 
many more American authors, who America was published in England on 
might have been noticed occasionally, the same year with this Florula, and was 
The errors and mistakes of Cutler can- therefore unknown to its author, who 
not afford a shadow of excuse to our au- could not avail himself of tlie improve- 
thor for his utter neglect of him, since ments it contains : and it happens that 
they ought to have been detected and these two authors seldom, if ever, inter- 
pointed out. The labour of Cutler was fere togetherk 

published in the first volume of the Some new plants are introduced in 
Transactions of the American Academy this work, most of which are unknown 
of Arts and Sciences, and is certainly and unnoticed by Pursh: the greatest 
known to Dr. Bigelow ; and though it is proportion had been discovered and 
shamefully erroneous in nomenclature, named by Dr. Muhlenberg; but are here 
yet it is very good in other respects, and described for the first time. Only two 
ought not only to have been consulted, new species appear to have been disco- 
Hut accredited. vered, named and described by Dr. Bige- 

Let us however consider the omission low. They are : 
in this regard, as a mere oversight, and Iris gracilis. Big. page IS. Flowers 
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beardless; leaves linear; stem round 
many flowered ; germs^ triangular, twice 
grooved on the sides. 

Bunias edentula,Bi^, p, 157. Leaves 
obovate, sinuate ; silicles with two smooth, 
one seeded, toothless joints. 

Those two plants are completely des- 
cribed by Dr. Bigelow: the following are 
tbose described hy him, but adopted on 
the authority of Dr. Muhlenberg. 

Chraiiola auren, Mg. Also adopted by 
Raflnesque and Pursn. 

Scirpu8 tmiius^M^, Culm round, leaf- 
less, equal; spikes several, below the top, 
oblong somewhat umbelled. Big. p. 15. 

Spartiiia glabra, Mg. Spikes nume- 
rous, sessile, somewhat imbricated ; valves 
of the calyx mostly glabrous. Big. p. 17. 
It belongs to the genus Limnetis of Per- 
soon. 

' RanuncultisfascictUariSyMg. Leaves 
temate subpinnate; root fascicled. Big. 
p. 137. 

Many other plants discovered by Dr. 
Muhlenberg had been described in the 
species plantarum of Wildenow, and 
adopted by Pursh, such as EpUobium 
colqraium, Carex varia^ C. stipaia, Hedy- 
sarum divergens, Laikyrus venosuSf Pohf^ 
gala paudfolia, Sfc. 

Several rare species are mentioned by 
Dr. Bigelow, which have been detected 
near Boston; we shall notice some of 
them, particularly those that had not yet 
been found so far north or south. 

Monarda allophylla, Michaux. 

Xyris Jupicai, Michaux. 

Elymus virginicus, L. 

Hordeum jubatum, Alton. 

Houstonia longi folia, Wildenow. 

Cornus canadensis, L. 

Lysimachia hybrida, Michaux. 

Lobelia dortmanna, L. 

Asclepias obtusifolia, Michaux. 

verticillata, L. 

Salsola caroliniana, Michaux. 

Heracleum lanatum, Mich. 

Angelica triquinata, Mich. 

Viburnum nudum, Alton. 

Trilfium cemuum, L. 

CBnothera pumila, L. 

Rhododendron maximum, L. 

Cassia chamecrista, L. 

Pyrola secunda, L. 

Silenc pensylvanica, L. 

Magnolia glauca, L. at Gloucester, 
Cape Ann, its northern boundary. 

Orchis psycodes, Wildenow. 

iimbriata, Aiton. 

Arethusa bulbosa, L. 

Cypripedium acaule, Aiton. 

Erwcaulon pellucidum, Mich. 
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Myrica cerifera, L. 
Dicksonia i)iIosiuscula, Wild. 

This Florula is not faultless in nomen« 
clature. We observe among the generic 
names, those of CentaureUa adopted in- 
stead of Bartoniaj Spartina instead of 
Limnetis, Hydropdtis instead of Brdse- 
nia ; this preference is obviously erro^ie- 
ous, since the names preferred are either 
posterior or inadmissible. We notice 
with pleasure that the genera Diemlla 
and Saroihra, which had been annulled 
by some botanists without any plausible 
pretext, are here again introduced ; but 
why are not the genera Ampdopsis and 
Uedeoma adopted likewise ? they are cer- 
tainly equally good. 

In the nomenclature of species, some 
care appears to have been taken of col- 
lectmg divergent synonymes; we will 
cite for instance the Lobelia pallida of 
Muhlenberg, which is noted as QieLobelia 
spicata of Lamark, while the Galium bra- 
ctowm, Mg. is the G. circezans of Mi- 
chaux. In the English names of plants, 
many vulgar names peculiar to New 
England are happily introduced ; they 
are always useful in local works, and 
serve to complete the natural history of 
nomenclative botany. 

We must proceed to dwell upon a sub- 
ject, which calls for the immediate and 
peculiar attention of our botanists, we al- 
lude to the prevailing custom of describ- 
American species, under the names 
of different European species, upon the 
least appearance of similarity. This 
error has arisen from the superficial 
study of our plants, and has particulariy 
been adopted by those who have not had 
the opportunity of comparing the plants 
of both continents, or who may have 
merely glanced upon them, instead of 
describing them minutely and compara- 
tively. It is only among the plants of the 
arctic zone or polar regions that a real 
similarity exists, the same species being 
often spread over both continents, or in 
Europe,Asia,andNorth America. When 
some of our plants appear consimilar to 
the European plants unknown to the po- 
lar or boreal part of it, we must doubt of 
their identity, unless we have proofs that 
"*^.nave been naturalized. It is not 
sufficient to compare our specimens with, 
drawings, plates, or specimens from Eu- 
rope, which are often imperfect ; but we 
ought to consult complete and accurate 
descriptions made on living plants, before 
we dare to identify them. It is evidently 
preferable to consider our plants as differ- 
ent, and give us consequently good des- 
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criptions of them^ rather tiuin unite them Sta(ieeiintomum,'Blg. is SL ecarolMma^ 

ivith unsimilar foreign species, blending Walt. Pursh. 

them upon slight affinities, overlooking Berberis vu^om, Big. is B, canadenais, 

their differences, and omitting to give us . Raf. Pursh. 

their descriptive history. Yet this has Saxifraga vemaUB, Big. is S, virgima-^ 

too often been done, since it is easier to na, Michaux. 

decide at random or upon a mere glance, Dianthua armeria^ Big. is probably D. 

than to compare, discuss, and describe armertaidesj Raf. 

witk mature attention. By these unto- Stellaria gramineOf Big. is SL IcTteOd, 

ward means the progress of Botany has Raf. n. sp. j 

been prevented, and the complete know- Geum rivale^ Big. is G. nvtana, RaL 

ledge of our plants greatly impeded. n. sp. 

li the Floras of Michaux and Pursh, Ranunculus JluviatiUs, Big. is ILjfa- 

several plants formerly considered as heUariSy Raf. n. sp. 

identical witli European species have Xan^^ium ^^rumantim, Big. is probably 

been distinguished; but many more de- X. maculaturh, Raf. n. sp. 

mand a similar^ distinction. We find that Some other species, such as PotenSSia 

ia this Florula, even some of tliose sepa- anserina, P. argentea, EpUobtum angvA- 

rated by these authors and by Muhlen- tifolium^ Alriplex paiida, Agrimonia eu- 

berg, are again united under an errone- patoriay •Misma ptantago, Myosotis Scor* 

ous European denomination, and very pioides, Lycopus eur&peusy fyc. are proba- 

badly described. We shall notice some nly in the same predicament ; the plants 

of those mistaken attempts ; we re- described by Dr. Bigelow not being iden- 

gret that we have not room to notice, the tical with the European species b^uiof; 

whole of them. those names. 

The Salicomia htrhaetbf Big. is the S. Considering that this work is the fint 

vt9vintca, L. attempt of its audior, we are satisfied that 

CaUUricke aquaUeaj Smith, contains 5 it is not an unnappy one, and bv*D0 

or 6 European species; the species of means undeserving or the notice oi our 

Bigelow is neither of them. botanists : it evinces talents and Imow- 

Veronica scuUUata, Big. is the F. uZi- ledge, which improved by experience and 

ginosa, Raf. researches, may mature into real perspi- 

Circea lutetianUf Big. is C. eanadensiSf cuity and solid science. We recommend 

Raf. Pursh. toitsauthor a peculiar attention to natural 

Plantaeo mariHma, Big. is perhaps PL afiinities, critical nomenclature, liberality; 

gtbhosa, Raf. n. sp. ^ assiduity, and minute observations ; by 

Galium aparine, Big. is G, aparinotdes, those aids he will certainly improve him- 

Raf. The Gf. ferwrn, Big. is certainly not self, and his future works; which may 

that species, perhaps a new one. thereby become extensively useful and 

Potamogeton natans, Big. is P. epihy' valuable. 

drvnhBjBl. C.S.R. 

Impatiens nolitangeref Big. is L macU" 
Idl urn, Mg. 



Art. 4. An Essay on Musical Hdrmony, according to the nature of thai seienet, and 
the principles of the greatest mtisical aiUhors, By Augustus Frederic Chri^ifher 
JtLoUMann^ Organist^/ his Maje8ty*s German Chapel^ t^, James\ First American 
edition, with notes. Utica, Sewara k> Williams. 1817. ' 



^l^VTERE a judgment to be formed 
▼ ▼ from the number of musical wri- 
ters that have appeared in the United 
States, and the Quantity of original music 
that has issued from the press, within fif- 
years past, one would almost regard 
e appearance of a work which proiess- 
es to teach the elements of composition, 
as a reflection on the musical science of 
the country. Where is the use, he might 
ask, of printing a book at this late period, 
teach that which almost every master 



of a singing school has learned to praetiee 
already ? The best reply to this inquiij 
is a reference to the contents of our musi- 
cal publications. Those who are most • 
miliar with them will be convinced that 
our countrymen are not yet too far ad- 
vanced in the theory of musical compoa- 
tion to derive benefit even from an ele- 
mentary treatise ; and will have only to 
regret tliat such a work has not earaer 
appeared, and been more generally 
fused. 
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We find no difficulty in reconciling the 
low opinion which we entertain of the 
great mass of American music, with the 
Eivourable reception which has been given 
it in many parts of this country. It is 
an observation of Dr, Bumey that infe- 
rior music ^commonly gratifies even the 
most susceptible ear, so long as that 
which is superior is unknown. The 
teachers of sacred music in this country 
have to a great extent been interested in 
giving circulation to American composi- 
tions ; and they have been admired, at 
least in many country congregations, 
because they have constituted the on- 
ly musie known. But to those who 
ixave had access to the works of the 
great German, Italian, and English har- 
monists, the indigenous productions to 
which they might once have listened 
with interest, ^vill rarely fall to become 
tasteless, if not positively disgusting. 
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judgment enough to perceive that not 
every random combination, even of con- 
cords, is agreeable to the ear ; but not 

Sossessing science enough to leave the 
eaten track and yet keep within the 
bounds of legitimate composition, unac- 
quainted with the laws which regulate 
the progression of the fundamental bass, 
'the admission of discords, and the intro- 
duction of modulations, they have at- 
tempted little more than to patch togeth- 
er shreds of Common place harmony. In 
particular, we look in vain, in this species 
of music, for those modulations to re- 
lated keys, which in the hands of the 
European masters, are among the finest 
sources of variety and effect. The uni- 
formity of rhythm, in these productions is, 
if possible, still more tiresome than that 
of their harmony. The effect of a musi- 
cal piece so much depends on its ryth- 

, _- ^ ^ _ _ ^ ^ mical structure, that one may be a ser- 

They will feel the want of variety, of vile imitation of another, and j^et they 



ioriginality, and science in these produc- 
tions. It is notorious that the great ma- 
jority of those who have been most eager 
to appear before the public in the charac- 
ter of composers, have scarcely known 
what was meant by musical science, or 
suspected that they needed any qualifica- 
tions except a genius for music, and a 
knowledge of the difference between 
Qoncords and discords.* We do not de- 
ny that uncultivated genius can invent a 
melodious air; but we do deny that 



may have scarcely two notes in com- 
mon. This tedious sameness of struc- 
ture all our readers who are much con- 
versant with American music, must have 
sensibly felt. It will be sufficient for our 
purpose to recall their attention to one 
model of a psalm tune, according to 
which hundreds have been composed, 
and according to which any one, who 
possesses tolerable imitative powers, can 
turn off as many more as he pleases. The 
two first lines are set in simple harmony, 



mere genius can superadd to that air and must contain at least four consecu 
correct and original harmony. The latter 
requires the combined aid of genius and 
art ; and, it is in this particular that our 
American composers (we speak with a 
few exceptions) have been deplorably 
deficient. They not unfrequently violate 
the most obvious rules ; but we do not 
complain of them so much for this, as for 
their utter want of variety and originality. 
The habit of reading and hearing music 
has given them an acquaintance with 
some of the most common harmonical 
combinations, and to these their compo- 
sitions are confined. They have had 



* Lest we should be suspected of doings injus- 
tice (o our musical writers, we will allow them to 
^ak for themselves/ An individual well known 
in this country as a publisher and composer of led by the mere sight of a triangle oi 
inusic, has devoted a head of the introduction to rests on a page of music, and feel inclined 



tite crotchets each. At the beginning of 
the third line, the bass (or air) gallops off 
in crotchets, — at every fourth step, 
another part sets out in pursuit ; and aSf- 
ter both words and music have been re- 
duced to a complete chaos, the bass be- 
gins to loiter in minims and semibreves 
for the rest to come up, and the parts are 
generally so fortiinate as to come out 
together. We by no means intend to 
decry the species of composition known 
by the name of Fugue : it haa been the 
subject of some of the happiest efforts, 
even of a Bach and a HandeU But we are 
t ired of this endless reiteration of fugue 
upon fugue, all cast in the same mould; 
and we confess we are somewhat start- 



isic, lias ucwi,t:u a. ii«;«iu ui inn iiiuuvju^iuui lu 

©ne of his publications, to " Composition." After 
kavin^ enumerated, in two sentences, the concords 
and discords* he adds: " Some discords are al- 
lowed in composition, where the notes are short, 
aad followed bv perfect chords. Fifths and 
eights are not allowed to move together, ascend- 



to th row the book aside even before we 
have waited to ascertain the author. 

We think we perceive decisive indica- 
tions that the public taste, in regard to 
sacred music, is undergoing a progressive 
or descending. £^y««<iAe^, the best rules improvement,— in the increased popu- 
or composition are practice and observation, , T , ' . . j.^. ,^ ^ ^ 

joined wldi a good ju(igment and sprighUy ima' laiity and more extensive diffusion of 
pnatioa." ancient, sohd p3almody,-^n the recent 
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publication of many of the most admired 
foreign productions, — and in the exis- 
tence of a few composers among our- 
selves, whose works constitute, in a good 
degree, an exception to the foregoing re- 
marks. If none have display ed a pro- 
found acquaintance with principles, some 
have shown at least a familiarity with the 
best models of composition ; and with- ^ 
out servilely copying, have produced* 
imitations of those models which are by 
no means contemptible. Among the' 
means of perfecting a reformation which 
has so happily begun, we know of none 
which promises so much success as the 
diffusion of the best treatises on the theory 
and practice of counterpoint. They may 
Be expected to operate, both by extend- 
ing the means of writing music in a cor- 
rect and scientific style, and by repress- 
ing the crude attempts at harmony which 
have been so long imposed on the public. 
We trust that no one will hereafter ven- 
ture to appear in the character of a musi- 
cal writer till he can at least determine 
the fundamental note of a harmony, and 
figure a thorough bass. It is not till late- 
ly that even any elementary work on 
musical composition has been accessible 
in this country. The Massachusetts com- 
piler, indeed, has been for some years in 
the hands of the public ; but in the point 
of view to which we refer, it is to the 
last degree imm'ethodical and defective ; 
and besides, is written in so obscure, not 
to say barbarous English, (the compiler 
was a German,) that few, we imagine, 
have ever considered the principles it 
contains worth the labour of decyphering. 
The Encyclopedia, published in Phila- 
delphia in 1798, contains entire the trea- 
tise of D'Alembert on this subject, which 
is valuable, as comprising the best 
account extant of the theory of Ra- 
meau ; but in a practical point of view, 
is quite insufficient for the purposes of 
the contrapuntist In addition to this, 
the size ana expense of the work which 
contains it, must have prevented its be- 
mg generally known. The first publica- 
tion on this subject which has been cir- 
culated to any extent in this country, is 
the Musical Grammar of Dr. Calcott, re- 
printed in Boston, 1810. This unites 
conciseness with judicious arrangement, 
and a good degree of perspicuity ; and as 
far as it goes, is extremely valuable. To 
the foregoing we can now add, what is 
worth more than all the rest, the Essay 
of KoUmann. This work originally ap- 
peared in London, in 1796, and had at 
that lime the character of being the most 
com]^l«t« t^eadse of the kind in theEng^ 



tish language.^ Some idea of ita ^ieat 
may be formed from an emmieratioQ of 
the successive subjects of which it tr^ts: 
these are, the scale — ^musical interval*— 
the use of intervals in harmony and 
melody— chords in general — ^the triad 
and its inversions — the chord of the 7th, 
and its inversions — accidental chords — 
the signatures of thorough bass— ca- 
dences — ^modulation — ^time — ^rhythm — 
single counterpoint — double counter- 
point — imitation — ^variation — ^fancy— the 
andent ecclesiastical modes. Each of 
these forms the subject of a distinct chap- 
ter, and is treated with copiousness and 
ability, although with a minuteness of 
subdivision which is rather suited to tlie 
taste of a German than of an English 
reader. 

In his classification of chords, Mr. KoR- 
mann follows the system of Kimberger^ 
which makes the triad and cord of the 7t!| 
essential chords, and regards all others as 
accidental, and reducible either to sus- 
pension, anticipation, or transition. The 
distinction of chords into essential and 
accidental is an important advantage io 
the German over the French system, iq 
point of simplicity ; and Mr. Kollmann has 
clearly evinced its great practical supe- 
riority, in regard to the mode to which 
it leads, of figuring accidental chords m 
thorough bass. The least satisfactory 
part of this system, as it appears to us, 
regards the chord of the diminished 7th. 
This very important chord is considered 
by Kollmann as only a suspension of the 
6th in the first inversion of the dominant 
(or as he terms it, essential ) seventh. To 
this account of the diminished 7th, there 
appear to be two conclusive objections; 
it is generally used without preparation^ 
and it is not resolved on the same base. 
In both these respects, it wants the ap- 
propriate character of the discords of 
suspension. These circumstances induce 
us, with Callcott, to divide so for fironi 
the nomenclature of Kemberger as to adr 
mit a class of discords by adchtion, inclu- 
ding both the 7th and the 9th on the 
dominant, from the latter of which tiie 
chord in question is divided. We see 
no good reason, however, to follow- €aB* 
cott in making the 6th' on the subdomi^ 
nant, a third discord of addition, in dis* 
tinction from the 7th. It appears to iB, 
notwithstanding all that Rameau h^ff^fayl 
on the double emploi of this chord, to be 
merely the first inversion of the ordinal^ 
7th on the supertonic. 



See MomUy Bevi^w, vol. 21, p. 27. 
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In the chapter on Cadences, this term 
be found taken in an unusual lati- 
^de, to denote any two successive chords, 
^hichfto use KoUmann's expression,*' pro- 
4ifuce a satisfaction to the ear, or a close 
4>f the harmony," although they cannot 
properly stand at the conclusion of a 
piece, or even of a period, or section. In 
cases like the present, where a^eement 
in technical divisions is more important 
than logical accuracy, we are sorry to 
£ad different authors so entirely at va- 
riance. For instance, KoUmann admits 
-several combmations under the head of 
perfect cadences, which Callcott does 
not rank among cadences at all. KoU- 
mann Includes medial under the head of 
perfect cadences ; but gives a meaning to 
the term entirely dinerent from mat 
adopted by Callcott The medial ca- 
aences of Callcott are the inverted per- 
fect cadences of RoUmann. The false 
cadence of Callcott is one of the species 
of KoUmann's interrupted cadence. In 
short, there is scarcely a particular in 
which the language of these two writers 
coincides. By ItQusseau the term ca- 
dence is used in a sense totally different 
from that adopted by either. On the 
subject of rhythm, there is a simUar, 
although less discrepancy, between the 
language of KoUmann and that of the 
other writers we have consulted. 

. In a number of instances, in the course 
of the work before us, the principle of 
omission is resorted to, for the explana- 
tion of an anomaly in harmonical progres- 
snon. We mudi doubt whether the in- 
tervening chord, supposed by our author 
to be understood, is ever supplied by the 
Quind, or whether this is the ground on 
which the progression is tolerated. Mu- 
sic has its anomalies, as well as language ; 
^nd a frank avowal of it wiU give more 
satisfaction to the unbiassed inquirer than 
so refined and improbable a mode of re- 
ducing them to general prmciples. 

. In chap. III. p. 37, on the use of in- 
tervals in melody and harmony, KoU- 
Qiann allows, in two parts, the use of two 
(consecutive major 3as. This progression 
is forbidden by Dr. Burney, and, if we 
spay put any confidence in the decision 
of our own ear, with the utmost pro- 
priety. 

In treating of the inversions of the do- 
minant 7th, tie requires the bass, in the 
Sd inversion, to descend diatonicaUy» 
without exception ; while CaUcott aUows, 
in some instances, the bass to descend a 
4th, and another part to take the resolu- 
tion. On the other hand, in treating of 
the 34 ii\veisi6Q 6f Ib^ 7ti^ he ru^UfSk no 
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objection to retaining tiie 4ih, whereas * 
Callcott, with a few exceptionsi forbids 
its insertion. 

His precept, p. 176, that « the bass 
must never come over the tenor," seeins 
expressed in too rigorous language. This 
liberty is certainly often taken, even 
by the best composers, and it appears to 
us, in some instances, not only to have no ' 
unpleasant effect, but to produce an agree* 
able variety. 

Other minor inaccuracies, as wdl as 
discrepancies in the language of Mr. 
KoUmann and that of other authors, 
inight be pointed out We have been led , 
to notice the above, not for the sake of 
depreciating the work — ^which would not 
only be injustice to an author who has in 
general treated his subjects so fully and' 
ably, but ingratitude in those who, like 
ourselves, are not ashamed to confess our 
obligations to him for enlarging their own 
views — but rather for the sake of enhanc- 
ing its value to the student, by apprizing 
him that he is not to expect perfect uni- 
formity in the different works on musical 
science, and saving him the trouble and 
perplexity of attempting to fondle 
them. 

While we give nearly unquaUfied com- 
mendation to Mr. Kollmann's views of 
practical harmony, we must warn the 
reader not to place too implicit confidence^ 
in those parts of his work which involve 
the principles of harmonics, on the sub-, 
ject of musical ratios. Mr. K. as might be 
expected from his profession, is much 
more profoundly versed in the rules ot 
counterpoint than in the mathematical 
structure of the scale. His views of the 
theory of harmonics appear to be chiefly 
derived from the imperfect scale of the 
organ, and other tempered instruments. 
The scale of nature he considers as " a 
gradual succession of sounds which na-i 
tare produces from a string when divided 
into equal parts according to arithmetical 
(he means narmonical) progression thai 
is, when, when i, |, ^, &c. of tfao 
string are successively taken. Howerw 
true it may be that this scale contains 
evenr interval in its greatest perfection tQ 
the fundamental note, yet when it is conr 
sidered that these intervals must in prac* 
tice be reduced, by taking their octavefi 
below, to the compass of the human voices 
and that the harmony of the upper notes 
with each other is as important as witll 
the fundamental, it wUl be evident th^jt 
too many of its consonances are false to 
admit of its having any practical use* 
The chord of the major 6th ott C* eXr 
iadple^ is d^oti^ m l^s *:ale by f^*^ 
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tio,^,> and tke mijor 8d on F, by both 
which are gross discords, instead of J and 
|, their true ratios. The artificial flats 
and sharps of this scale are iiv holly false, 
both with each other, and with the notes 
of the diatonic scale. So far therefore 
from ^ not answering all the purposes of 
modem composition," which our author 
concedes, we have no hesitation in saying 
that the scale in question cannot be made 
to answer any one practical purpose. The 
scale of sounds which is far better entitled 
to be considered " the scale of nature," 
is that in which the seven intervals of the 
octave are so adjusted as to produce the 
fewest false concords possible. This, as 
kas been shown by Dr. Smith, in his 
Harmonics, requires no musical primes 
except 2, 3 and 5 ; and divides the octave* 
reckoned from C upwards, into a major 
tone, a minor tone, a diatonic semitone, a 
Kajor, a minor, and a major tone, and a 
second diatonic semitone. This is the 
scale in which music is executed by voices 
and perfect instruments; and from this 
•very tempered scale ought to he reckon- 
ed. Instead of noticing this scale, Mr. 
KoUmann makes an immediate transition 
li-om what he terms the scale of nature to 
the scale " in its improved state," to which 
ke allows but 12 chromatic degrees in the 
octave. The most perfect tempered scale, 
kowever, as well as that of the voice and 
perfect instruments, contains much more 
than 12 degrees to the octave, when all 
the chromatic sounds are inserted. As the 
diatonic is considerably larger than either 
of the chromatic semitones, the chroma- 
tic scale ascending , by sharps is very dif- 
ferent from the scale of the same name 
descending by flats ; and the tempered 
scale in its most perfect state contains 
distinct sounds for the sharps and flats. 
It is true that the temperament of the 
keyed instmments in common use is ear- 
ned so far as to obliterate this distinction, 
and to leave but 12 degrees to the octave ; 
kut much finer harmony is produced by 
the instruments constituted by Dr. Smith, 
Dr. Loeschman, Mr. Hawkes and others, 
which preserve the distinction between 
the two chromatie scales. — By thus con- 
fining the degrees of the chromatic oc- 
tave to 12, Mr.KoIImannis obliged to rep- 
resent the modem enharmonic scale aa 
imaginary, and as only having a nominal 
existence in consequence of the difierent 
modes of writing the same degree, as the 
t^hsut^ of one note, or the flat of the one 
next above it. But in perfect instruments 
the enharmonic scale has a real existence. 
If^SlfJsl^matic scales ascending and de- 
Tii|janited, a scale of quarter 



tones is formed, the value of whick< 
be readily determined with mathemati- 
cal precision. In keyed instroments, if 
tempered unequally, as they generafl^ 
are, the want of a complete series of en- 
harmonic degrees fe sensibly felt in exe- 
cuting music on several of the keys. To 
this indistinctness m Mr. Kollmann's ac- 
count of the scales may be traced several 
things in subsequent parts of his work;, 
which win create misajDprehension, unless 
understood with some limltatSon. It is 
not true for instance, as is statecT p. 81. 
that the chord of the diminished 7th 
with the octave of the bass added, di- 
vides the octave into four equal minor 
Sds, except in a tempered scale which 
annihilates the distinction between diato- 
nic and chromatic semitones. The up- 
per interval, instead of being a ndnor 
third, is an extreme sharp second. Ip 
the circle of keys introduced p. 1S8, it is 
not true, except in the sense jost stated, 
that the key of 6 flats coincides with that 
of 6 sharps. As it is not the author's ob- 
ject, however, to teach harmonics, we 
will remark no farther on that which is 
not essentially connected with his design^ 
and which would not have detsdned ns 
so long, had we not been desirous of pre- 
venting misapprehension in those who 
may not have access to profound treatises 
on the mathematical theory of musical 
sounds. 

The style of this work is far from pos- 
sessing die uniform neatness and perspi- 
cuity which are so much neeaed ia 
treating of a subject somewhat abstruse r 
on the contrary, in consequence of the 
author's partial acquaintance with the 
English Ismguage, it is. often obscure and 
unclassical. We think the American 
editor would not have transgressed his 
province, had he ventured on some ver- 
bal corrections of the work. We do not 
insist on the propriety of his attempting; 
to translate it all mto pure EngKsh ; but he 
might have supplied nominathresto some 
destitute verbs,and corrected various odier 
grammatical inaccurracies which now 
deform its pages, we presume witiiout in- 
justice to the author, certainly with ad- 
vantage to his readers. The typographi- 
cal errors of the present edition are inex« 
cusably frequent, particularly in the ex- 
amples, where they will be most per- 
plexing to the inexperienced reader. 

But we trust that no one who is desi- 
rous to familiarize himdelf with the princi- 
ples of musical composition, will be de- 
terred either by typographicsd mistakes, 
or an occasional instance of bad En^liah* 
from giving this valuable work a th^nnigb 
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perusaL Toreoilt, merely, will be of only by combining the study of principle 

little aenrice. It ought to be taken up. witn an intimate knowledge of such ex- 

with the spirit which we bring to the in- amples of successful composition as are 

vestigation of |trofound science. Those afforded by the great masters of England 



who are desirous of pushing their theore- 
tical knowledge into practice, ought to 
accompany the perusal of such works as 
this with the study of the best models of 
composition. Dry precepts are as insuf- 
£cient to form a great composer, as a 
great psdnter, or a great statuary. It is 



and the continent, that the candidate for 
musical fame can attain his object, and 
our country be rescued from the reproach 
of owing nearly all the classical music, 
which is known and performed in it, to 
the genius of foreigners. X.^ 



A&T. 51 jThe Young Man of Honour^s Vade-Mccum ; hetne a salutary Treatise ©n 
Duelling ; together with the Annals of Chivalry^ the Ordeal JMal, and Judicial 
Combat from the earliest tiines. By Abraham Bosquett, Esq. London. C. Chap- 
pie. 13mo. pp. 108. ' 



THIS is a very crude, common place 
tract, ethical, political, and historical, 
upon the theory and practice of duelling.* 
"With whatever contempt and detestation 
we may look upon this relic of barbarism 
— -the custom of deciding personal quar- 
rels by the " appeal of arms" — we cannot 
Bring ourselves, whilst it has any advo- 
cates among the brave, the polite, and the 
intelligent, to view it with unconcern. 
The needlessness, the folly, the turpitude, 
pf resorting to this measure have been 
so often and so eloquently descanted up- 
on, that it were hopeless to attempt the 
^ggestion of any new motive to dissuade 
from it; and indeed they have been so 
irrefragable demonstrated, that further 
remonstrance should seem unnecessary. 
But it is not always the conviction of the 
understanding that determines the will. 
There are those, who in tlieir calm and * 
fasting hours, will readily admit the ab- 
stract inexpediency of permitting, even 
upon the most serious occasions, mem- 
Tiers of the same civilized conmiunity, to 
settle their disputes by deadly combats — 
that in their choleric and after-dinner 
moods, will jeopardize their own lives 
and the life of a fellow-creature and a 
fellow citizen to revenge the most tri- 
^g insult which their jealousy had mis- 
apprehended, or which their arrogance 
had provoked. Duelling must not only 
be proved to be unwise, unlawful, and re- 
pugnant to religion and humanity — it 
must be made disreputable and unfash- 
ionable, to render it infrequent. It is in 
yaun that the penal code promulges its 
interdiction^ in vain that the cathedral 
denounces its anathemas, in vain that 
conscience interposes its warnings against 
this nefarious practice, whilst fashion ap- 
proves, and the world endures it. 
, Jt was intimated by a learned and res-. 



pected friend of ours, in a conversation 
which we had with him not long since in 
regard to the wonderful number of be- 
nevolent and beneficial associations which 
have grown up in our day — missionary 
societies, bibl^ societies, peace societies, 
Bunday-school societies, soup societies, 
fuel societies, and numerous other similar 
institutions to promote the spiritual and 
temporal welfare of the poor ; — banking 
companies, insurance comijanies, turn- 
pike companies, manufacturing compa- 
nies, and other oppressive combina- 
tionsfor the aggrandizement of the rich— • 
and the multiform conspiracies among 
the various classes of tradesmen for 
the furtherance of their divers crafts — 
it was intimated, we repeat by our wor- 
thy friend, on taking a review of this 
formidable array, which seems to have 
fortified with sufficient muniments the 
rights and interests of every other des- 
cription of citizens, that it was high timo 
a society were organized for the protec- 
tion of honest men. Could this hint be 
acted upon there is no calculating the 
good effects that might result from it ; 
for we do not doubt that there are honest 
men enough in the community, could 
they be brought to act in concert, to form 
a counterpoise against intriguers, and to 
exercise a salutary control over public 
sentiment. The misfortune is, that scat- 
tered as they are through every condi- 
tion of life, and having only general ob- 
jects in common, they have never yet 
thought of forming themselves into a 
confederacy. 

Among the many advantages which 
might be derived from the formation of 
sucn a league among " good men and 
true," would be the abolition of duelling. 
It would not be necessary under the ex- 
istence of such a federaUoHi for a mao of 
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known honour and integrity, to heed the in the decalogue, among ihe patiimha 

malevolence of an envious detractor — themselves. 

it would not be necessary for a man Whether duelling can be suppressed 
of sense, connected by sacred ties to his by law, whilst tiie law refuses to take 
family and the commonwealth, and feel- cognizance of those offences which usu- 
ing and fulfilling the important duties of ally give rise to it, is doubtful. Certaiolj 
his station, to make himself a mark for the law has not done its utmost to pre- 
empty-headed braggadocios to shoot at vent the evil, whilst it has providea no 
He would be countenanced, hj all whom punishment for the impeachment ofeha- 
he respected, in supporting his determi- racter in the cardinal point of veracity— > 
nation not to sport with a life which was for an imputation which goes to suhvot 
given to him for useful purposes, and the foundation of every judicial proceed- 
which he had devoted to the purposes ing, as well as of all the transactions of 
for which it was given. Moreover, the life ; — whilst it has omitted to guard fe- 
frowns of all peaceable and orderly and male virtue against its own weaknesses^ 
estimable men, would be knitted on the by preparing a gibbet for its base , he- 
approach of a brawler. Wranglers and trayer. It is a mockery to enact statutes 
sharp-shooters would be compelled to against duelling, and to deny legal re-, 
keep company with one another; and dress for the most aggravated injuries* A 
unless they mended their manners or legislature that exacts virtue from its sub- 
abandoned their system, their ranks would jects, must give some evidence of virtue 
thin apace. in itself. Individuals who enter into the 
As the dueUum was one of the absurdi- social compact relinquish the natural 
lies of the dark ages, it was to have been right of redressing the injuries which they 
hoped and expected that it would have may sustain, on the undertaking of so- 
been laid aside with crusades and knight- ciety to provide adequate remedies 
errantry. But it is continued not only and the breach of this tacit convention is 
after the principle on which it was found- as unjustifiable on the one side as on the 
ed has been exploded, but till its very other. 

origin is forgotten. It was a solemn ap- There is one point, however, on whidi 

peal to God, in days when the adminis- we are clear — no candidate for office, nor 

tration of justice was interrupted by any other man, ought to be made or suf« 

civil feuds, or obstructed by refractory fered to swear that he never has fought 

chieftains, to decide the jarring preten- a duel, or that he never will fight one. 

sions of the champiuns by giving victory Not only is it futile and unreasonable to 

to the * right' It came at last to be require one, who stands chained with 

adopted as a means of determining suits no crime, to accuse or excuse himself on 

in the courts of justice. So preposte- oath or otherwise — but the multiplicaUoa 

rous and impious a procedure fell, how- of oaths is pregnant with miscMefe more 

ever, into disuse, when religion began to 'baneful, because more extensive, than 

be better understood. It does not now the evil which it is proposed to remove, 

cloak itself in so saintly a garb. A mo- Let education be more generally difftis- 

dern duellist has generally little notion of ed — ^let the people be well instructed in 

religion ; and acts in defiance of the ap- their moral duties — let tliem be taught, 

prehensions he has of it. He goes into among other things, that duelling is a 

the field not relying on the interposition crime, but that it is not the mbre or less 

of heaven in his behalf— not expectine a crime on account of one's swearing fof 

that the issue will be in any way affected or against it ; though swearing is a crime 

by the merits of his cause — ^but merely in itself. The whole doctrine of oaths is 

to show that he sets no more value on absurd. It is strange that we will not 

his life than he ought to do — ^and possibly believe a man upon his word, though the 

not so much. In regard to the occasion same divine law that says ' thou shalt not 

that called him there this proves nothing, murder,' says also * thou shalt not bear 

To be sure, to be bold in a bad cause is false witness,' — but we must endeavour ti>^ 

some evidence of intrepidity — but no man improve upon the sanctions of the Deity» 

can lack courage in a good one. and compel a fellow being to contra- 
That some high minded and virtuous* vene a sacred injunction, in order to ren- 

men have given into this execrable mode der him amenable for a supererogatotj^ 

of seeking honourable reparation, is to be obligation — must force him to comnnlf 

admitted and regretted — but this does one contempt against the majesty iH 

not prove it the less idle, nor the less re- Heaven, in order to put him in fear of com*' 
j^die^ble. We mieht find instances of mittins another. Besides, if the^ terror^ 

^iptaon <tf biOf 9ie eosunaodments c^f the justice of the Almighty, andofthe 
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inflictions of liuman law, are insufficient 
to deter from one offence, they will be 
eouaUy impotent to restrain from other 
offences ; and if it is necessary to fortify 
human obedience by express assevera- 
tions in a single case, it is alike indispen- 
isable in all cases. The evident tendency 
of this accumulation of oaths and adjura* 
lions is to derogate from the simple force 
of moral obligation, which ought to avail 
as an adequate motive of conduct, and 
which should be strengthened by the re- 
quisite sanctions of temporal punish- 
inent. The introduction, tor instance, of 
an oath to corroborate an averment, is 
an admission of a distinction which ought 
never to obtain ; and as far as it operates, 
goes to destroy the sacredness of the 
autjr of speaking the truth on every oc- 
casion where one is obliged to speak at 
all. A man who cannot be believed upon 
bis word, cannot increase his credibdity 
by any invocation. lathe words of Dr, 
Paley— 

** It merits public cookideration, whether 
the requiring of oaths on so many frivolous 
•ecasions, especially in the customs, and in 
the qualification for petty offices, has any 
other effect, than to make them cheap in the 
minds of the people. A pound of tea can- 
not travel regularly from the ship to the con- 
sumer, without costing half a dozen oaths at 
the least ; and the same security for the due 
discharge of their office, namely that of an 
oath, is required from a church-warden and 
an arch-bishop, from a petty constable and 
the chief Justice of England. Let the law 
continue its own sanctions, if they be 
thought requisite ; but let it spare the solem- 
nity of an oath. And where, from the want 
4^tomething better to depend upoD« it is ne- 
cessary to accept men's own' word or own 
account, let it annei to prevarication p|enal- 
ties proportioned to the public mischief of 
the offence." 

There is no science which has kept so 
Unequal a pace with the march of the hu- 
inan mina as jurisprudence. Notwith- 
standing the progress of, philosophy and 
refinement, there are features of supersti- 
tion and barbarity which deform at this^ 
day the codes of the most polite and 
learned nations. We will not how ad- 
vert to the arbitrary traditions which 
constitute a great part of the common law, 
and which are so abhorrent to republi- 
can institutions that we are led to won- 
der hj what process they were brought 
to unite in our motiey systems of govern- 
ment — there are still more protuberant 
and ruder fragments of the savage state 
interpolated into the disproportioned 
though magnificent edifice of municipal 
law. Capital ounishment, imprisonment 
Ibrdebt, the aominlstration or oathS) and 



the laws against usury arc amottg those 
acknowledged blots in the page of legisla«- 
tion, which no community, however free, 
unprejudiced and enlightened, has dared 
to obliterate. 

It was to have been hoped that tlus 
country, after the proud effort by which 
it broke the shackles of colonial oppres- 
sion ; after it had by its nascent energies 
achieved its political emancipation, would 
continue to exhibit a moral and physical 
growth equally vigorous with its earljf 
mdications — and that as the fen and thi) 
forest were subdued and fertilized by im 
dustrious culture, the regions of mind 
would be explored, and me barriers t(> 
human happiness abated. The prodi^^ 
gious stride which we took in the outset 
of our career prognosticated a more rapid 
advancement. We have too often paused, 
and sometimes have retreated. But, 
tiiough littie has been accomplished in re« 
fonuing inveterate abuses, many schemes 
of reformation have been devised, and 
the public has become accustomed to 
ponder upon existing inconveniences, and 
to consider of their remedies. Indeed 
something has been actually done in 
mitigation of most of them. Capital pun- 
ishment, for instance, is confinefd to a 
few atrocioiis crimes; persons having 
conscientious scruples are exempted from 
taking oaths ; imprisonment for debt is 
restricted in some States to debts above 
a certain amount — and the period of in- 
carceration is limited; whilst a new 
member of our confederacy has made it 
an article of its constitution, that no law 
shall be passed, till a certain number of 
years has elapsed, to restrain contracts 
relating to the interest of money. The 
success of these experiments will proba- 
bly encourage a further extension of the 
principles on which they proceed; and 
may lead to an investigation of the rea- 
sonableness of many maxims and regu- 
lations by which society has consented ta 
be tramelled, from time immemorial, 
without presuming to question their pro- 
priety, 

It has given us infinite satisfaction to- 
find, in the late official communication of 
the goverimr of the State of New- York, 
the recognition and enforcement of many 
just axioms of polity and poUtical econo- 
my, which have been too littie under- 
stood, or too much neglected among us. 
We hope and trust that the recommen- 
dations contained in this able and perspi- 
cuous speech will be met in a proper 
manner bv the body to which it was ad- 
dressed. The subjects io which it adverts 
are of prominent interesty and the 
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marks In relation to them are, in our 
opinion, without exception, wise and 
seasonable. Education and literature 
occupy, as they should do, a conspicuous 
rank among the considerations sujrgested 
by the executive. They are unquestiona- 
bly the most potent engines in the hands 
of government By diffusing the ele- 
ments of knewleds;e as widely as possi- 
ble, the number of those capable of judg- 
ing of the measures of rulers is of course 
increased. In the same proportion, too, 
is the number of those augmented who 
are qunlided to take part in the councils 
of t ieir country, ft will therefore always 
be the policy of an upright and sagacious 
administration to throw all possible lights 
upon the jHihiic mind — not only as it will 
serve to illustrate its own course, but as it 
will tend to exalt public opinion, and give 
«ew energy to national character. The 
force of a people is compounded of their 
znoral and physical vigour — and the en- 
largement of their nnderstanding is a di- 
rect accession to their power. In fact, as 
the community is composed of individu- 
als, and .these individuals are to almost 
fill valuable purposes the creatures of 
education, it requires no profound argu- 
ment to show the political importance of 
n general and j udicious system of instruc- 
tdon. But the more important the end, 
the more effective should be the means 
adopted to irttain it — and in addition to 
those which have been hinted, we would 
propose that all public teachers should be 
examined a? to their qualifications, and 
receive licence to pursue their vocation, 
if approved. When it is considered how 
excessively ignorant many of those are 
who assume the office of tuition, it 
may be thought worth while to take some 
steps for preventing able-bodied ignora- 
muses from deserting thorsc useful occu- 
pations for which they were fitted and de- 
signed, to enter upon employments in 
which they are worse than useless them- 
selves, and only stand as an obstacle in 
the way of the deserving. Added to the 
frequent ignorance of preceptors of the 
subjects which it is incumbent on them 
to treat, the vitiousness of the common 
modes of elementary instruction is a pro- 
digious hindrance to the progress of the 
pupil. Whoever has reflected upon the 
usual methods of learning pursued in our 
schools, will have perceived, and whoever 
will consult his own experience must ac- 
Itnowledge, their utter Inaptness to the 
purpose of imparting and acquiring in- 
formation. It affords us peculiar gratifica- 
tion^t o see sentiments which we have 
^((tttoed, and not unfrequentljr 



urged, on this head, inculcated from a 
quarter more capable of giving them 
their due weight But there is not only 
need of revolution in pedagogy — our 
academies and collies are placed upon 
a wrong footing. The first should take 
the place of the last, and instead of the 
last, a very few universities should be es- 
tablished m the United States^ with the 
privilege of conferring degrees. * Libe- 
ral education,' as It is called, has become 
dog-cheap — insomuch that many a bac- 
calaureus or even artium magister, can- 
not construe his own diploma. This 
brings a double disgrace upon the coun- 
try. It renders our pretensions to litera- 
ture contemptible in the eyes of /breign- 
ers, and it fills the learned i^rofessioiA 
with mountebanks, quacks, and Tpetifo^- 
^ers, to the great detriment of our best 
mterests, and to our perpetual domestic 
discomfiture and annoyance. To put an 
effectual stop to such a pregnant source 
of chagrin, would require an amendment 
of the Federal Constitutioa. 

We have been drawn, we believe, by 
no ainatural catenation of reasoningi 
somewhat aside Irom the original theme 
of our discourse. But we have eofered 
on a ground so ample, so interesting, and 
which, withal, we have so great a desire 
to traverse, that we shall find it exceed- 
ingly difficult to arrest our steps. We 
shall endeavour, however, to find some 
more favourable opportunity to discuss 
the momentous questions whXch have 
been touched upon, or which are invoir* 
ed in the positions which we have taken. 
We cannot, however, take leave of the ad* 
mirable state paper to which "we hare 
alluded, without expressing our cordial 
concurrence in its animadversions upoo 
banking. There is. nothing so prejudi- 
cial to the well being of this community, 
.nothing so hostile to the genius of re- 
publicanism, so inconsistent with commoQ 
sense, and so incompatible with the ac- 
tual enjoyment of civil liberty, as the ^ 
gantic coalition of avarice and specula- 
tion, which, under the name of banks, is 
daily devouring the fruits and crippling 
the efforts of industry. It would require 
a volume to point out all the deformities 
of this many-headed monster. Banks are 
most oppressive monopolies — stockhold- 
ers and directors enjoying most unequal 
and unmerited privileges, drawing inte- 
rest on monies which they have not» 
and paying no taxes on that wliich they 
have ; — * fliey throw a dangerous and un- 

• This is true only in regard to the banks iC 
I9ew-Tork; aad • f<nv other Sfat^. 
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due infltlsnce into the hands of a few tions have no conscience, and the indivi- 

capitalists — ^they tend unfairly to increase duals composing them no responsibility,) 

the store of the rich by virtually robbing these same capitalists have acquired a 

the poor. These are only a few of the paramount influence over both the legis- 

f rounds on which we deprecate banks, lature and the people. If an effort be 

tome of the objections we have pointed not soon, made to burst these ignominious 

at might be obviated. Banks might be bonds, the labouring and productive 

granted to all who chose to apply for population of this country will become 

tiiem — (the legislature reserving to itself the mere slaves and drudges of a naonied 

the right of investigating at all times the despotism. Already does a spirit of 

concerns of all corporations deriving their cringing servility manifest itself towards 

being from charters granted by it) — the these * cut-pursfes of the empire and the 

stockholders might, as in other partner- rule,' that it should make the blood of a 

ships, be held individually responsible freeman mantle to think of. A Turkish 

for the company's debts — the capital of bashaw or a Persian satrap receives not 

banks might be roundly taxed towards more contemptible adulation than does 

the support of government — and a sum- a bank director — ^though often better en- 

mary process provided for compelling titled to deference and homage, 

payments in specie. In the New England The impolicy and immoraUty of irres- 

States all these modifications have been ponsible corporations cannot be suffi- 

adopted. But our opposition extends to ciently exposed. We have known in- 

the whole fraternity of secular incorpora- stances of combinations among monie4 

tions. They are ungenial to our politi- institutions in this country, for the like 

cal institutions — they check the circula- of which a society of cordwainers would 

tion of property, and accumulate it in im- have been indicted for conspiracy, 

proper hands. In this country wealth But we must reserve ourselves for a 

IS power ;*and by the very means which more fit occasion to go into the conside- 

the community, through the medium of ration of the subjects we have glanced 

their representatives, have granted to at — and of many others closely connect* 

capitalists of indulging their cupidity ed with them- 

without hazard or remorse, (for corpora- E. 



AnT. 6. Geological Essay on the imfe 
earth, reducible either from its general s 
its surface by the operation qf existing 
Chemistry in the Uiiiversity of Oxford, 

'T^HE author of the work before us ap- 
pears to be a physician and profess^ 
or of chemistry in the University of Ox- 
ford, England, and to have also united 
in his person the professorship of mine- 
ralogy. These subjects are so connected, 
and chemisti'y is so capable of aiding 
the science of mineralogy, that when we 
observed them combined in one profes- 
sorship sustained by a physician, we an- 
ticipated much satisfaction in the perusal 
of nis labours, from the display of much 
learning and research. We were led to 
anticipate this from the high character of 
physicians in general for learning and 
ability ; and having observed that some 

{>rofessors of chemistry have been entire- 
y ignorant of mineralogy, and that 
wier persons have studied the latter 
without an adequate knowledge of che- 
mistry, we were much pleased with the 
prospect before us, when we observed 
that Dr. Kidd, professor of chemistry, 
Vol* f I.— No. w 4 



rfect evidence in support of a theory <(f Ike 
Iructure, or from the changes produced on 
causes. By J. Kidd, A/. D, Prqfessor of 
Oxford, 1815. 8vo. pp. 

the author under review, was also con- 
versant in mineralogy. Hence we had 
much to expect on a subject which oc- 
cupies much attention in the present 
day, and which is advancing m im- 
provement, together with its kindred 
science of geology. But upon reading 
the work, we find that our anticipations 
were too sanguine, perhaps from too fa-^ 
vourable a view of the medical character. 

From whatever cause our disappoint- 
ment has happened, we shall not stop to 
regret it, but proceed to notice the work 
under consideration in some of its de- 
tails. The subject is geology, ^vhich has 
mineralogy for its handmaid. The former 
embraces a whole and connected' view of 
the materials of the terraqueous globe, 
in order to deduce general results, from 
such consideration, as to the manner of 
the earth's formation : the latter makes us 
acquainted With these materials in detait : 
the former is the application of know- 
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Mge derived from mineralogy,, where- made, and with considerable labour and 
fore this must precede geology, and both clifficulty woven into the work, 
must be assisted by chemistry. The second chapter is " On the gene- 
In referring to the work of Dr. Kidd, ral structure of the earth,*' in which is 
we And the title well supported, since given an explanation of the nature of 
having proposed to discuss a question, «lra/i/Sca/ion, -and of a formctiony as used 
and taken the negative side, he has made to designate primaryand secondary rocks; 
pood his positions by giving such limited or those, according to the Wemenan 
mformation, that a person but little con- arrangement, called primiliye^ transitUm, 
versant on the subject, would conclude JlatZy alluvial, and volcanic: also some 
from a tack of knowledge, if this were all, other geological terms (p. 21) escarp- 
in Mupfxtri qfa ihtonf of the earthy that menU of strata, the line of bearing, their 
the evidence must indeed be imperfect, dip and outgoing, which explanations we 
The tendency of such an essay in the pur- consider correct and proper; but the 
suit of science, must he to damp the ar- whole matter of the chapter does not 
dour of those who may engage in it, and seem to have any natural connexion, 
to check the progress of knowledge which nor does it gradually draw the attentioa 
is the result of inquiry. So deficient is of the reader into the subject, or develop 
the work in question, that we cannot re- the author's plan. After these sxplana- 
commend it to the public as a work of tions, the remaining part treats of tJie 
merit It does indeed contain some use- cession of strata in England, qf the inter' 
ful information, but nothing that cannot nal structure of the strata : uncertain suC' 
be found in other works on geology, cession of man}j of the strata : criteria of 
Although Dr. Kidd has not convinced us stratification : inequalities and partial ah- 
by his view of the subject, he appears to sence of the strata : primanf anasecondcay 
have convinced himself by the imperfect formaiions : organic remains : crystcdHne 
evidence of his own work "in support of and mechaniccd formations : breccias and 
a theory of the earth," since in his pre- conglomerates, 

face, (page 8,) he says that " in ofTering After stating that the absence of or* 

this essay to the public, I take a final ganic remains in some materials of the 

leave of the pursuit of mineralogy." This globe, and their prevalence in others, has 

determination must have proceeded from occasioned the great division of the for- 

conviction, disgust with the subject, or mations into primary and secondary, our 

some other cause, and we are inclined to author (p. 37) observes, that — " more ac- 

attribute it to his own negative proofs. curate observation, however, has shows 

The whole work consists of 27 chap- that some of the strata formerly supposed 

ters, or subdivisions of the subject, on to be primary, do sometimes abound in 

each of which our author is very brief organic remains ; and if, as has been lately 

and limited ; but that he may have some asserted, granite has been found alter- 

chance to be heard, and not be condemn- nately with limestone containing organio 

ed in gross, when he may appear more remains, the relative age of the fonner 

Aivourablv in detail, we shall notice some must be given up ; nor however it might 

parts of the work, as well to give him a disappoint, could it now surprise any one 

I ir chance, as to show that we are not in on any other ground at least than mere 

the habit of reviewing works in the novelty, to find organic remains in that 

United States, as they frequently are in hitherto supposed fundamental stratum." 

Great Britain, without reading them. This loose manner of reasoning is un^ 

In the first chapter of the work before worthy of the author and the subject, 

us, the author attempts to treat " t)n the General deductions have been drawn 

nature of the connexion between geo- from certain facts, and Dr. Kidd attempts 

logical speculations, and the Mosaic his- to show that the generalization of these 

tory of tne Creation and Deluge." Upon facts is improper, by an assertion unsup- 

the first perusal of this chapter, consisting ported by any credible testimony, for he 

of fifteen pages, the idea was forcibly im- refers to no authority, and seems to 

pressed upon our mind that the extracts, doubt himself as he says "i/*, as has been 

which compose the principal part of it^ lately asserted, ^^-c." and yet he makes 

were irrelevant to the subject, and that use of this as an argument to show the 

the author wrote as little as possible to imperfect evidence in support of a theortf 

the point in conformity to the title of his qf the eaiih. 

Work, since only the two last pages of There appears to be a want of arrange- 

the chapter are devoted to .the proper ment and perspicuity in the author's 

consideration of the subject ; and the ex- opinions in general, and his views are 

tracts appear to have been promiscuously very limited and confined. We can ex- 
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cuse tliis, however, in an Englishman, 
ivho may imagine that his own island 
can give him a clear conception of the 
frhoTe world ; like the girl, who a few 
years since, in the western part of the 
State of New- York, put a certain stone 
into a hat, and placing her face in front 
so as entirely to exclude the light, pre- 
tended, and made some credulous people 
believe, that by so looking into it she 
could see the whole world and what was 
there going on. Hence she told of the 
safety of absent friends and many other 
incredible things. Now Dr. Kidd's book 
is very much hke this magic stone, for 
it turned out that no one else could see in 
it as the girl could, and therefore the peo- 
ple concluded that there was no truth m it. 

Although we confess that there are 
many circumstances connected with geo- 
logy that appear inexplicable, yet we 
consider it improper and uncandid to 
select a few insulated facts not sufficiently 
inquired into from which to draw con- 
clusions against a theory of the earth. 
They go to prove that we know nothing 
about the earth we inhabit, and that all 
attempts to theorize are vain. Hence 
our author has determined to abandon a 
pursuit in which he could arrive at no 
profitable result. We could not avoid 
smiling at the quotation (page 38) from 
Faujas St. Fond, (Essai de Geologic,) 
speaking of organic remains, and the in- 
explicability of certain petrifactions, he 
says, " that among tlie specimens that 
have been preserved are one fish in the 
act of seizing another, and small fossile 
fish found in the stomachs of larger fos- 
sile fish." Hence our author thinks that 
the process of petrifaction in these cases 
must have been instantaneous, and there- 
fore inconsistent with the consideration 
of a superincumbent volcanic mass and 
other surrounding geological facts, ob- 
served in tliat part of Italy, where the 
specunens were found, and of course 
corroborative of his main argument of 
imperfect evidence in favour of a theory 
of the earth. We do not believe, nor 
can we imagine that the appeai'ance of 
a fossile fish with its jaws open ready to 
devour another, was produced in any 
other way than by compression of the 
surrounding materials upon the fish that 
}iad become petrified. We have seen a 
petrified oyster in the museum of New- 
York, taken from the marie banks of 
Shrewsbury river, in New-Jersey, con- 
iaining a petrified anoraia attached to 
the inside of it If we allow Dr. Kidd's 
.explanation of the fossile fish of Faujas 
St. Fond, we might in the same manner 
explain (though equally ridiculous) the 



oyster and anomia, by supposing at least 
that the oyster became petrified before it 
had digested the anomia, and thus we 
find the one within the other. If Dr. 
Kidd had not abandoned the pursuit of 
mineralogy, we might offer him some 
additional facts and considerations for his 
next edition ; but these are rendered un- 
necessary by his conclusion to retreat 
from the science. 

Th6 next chapter " On mineral veins" 
is short and unsatisfactory. The eleven 
succeeding ones, though short on each 
head, appear to be more systematic and 
better written, though we could not draw 
the same conclusions from the premises 
as our author has done. These chapters 
treat of " Werner's classification of the 
strata ; of granite ; of syenite ; of hora- 
blehd rocks ; of serpentine ; of por- 
phyry ; of slaty rocks or shists; of 
metalliferous compact lime stone ; of 
the rock marie of English geologists; 
of rock salt; and of coal." The re- 
maining part of the work appears more 
like an appendix, consisting of thirteen 
chapters. Among these are one on coraM 
reefSf and one on volcanos and earth- 
quakes, intended to show the " opera- 
tion of existing causes." One of these 
contains eleven pages, and the other 
fourteen. The changes produced by 
volcanos and earthquakes are so exten* 
sive, their number and eff*ects>are so great, 
that we are astonished that any author 
should write 14 pages on the subject, and 
draw an argument from such considera- 
tion in favour of " the imperfect evidence 
in support of a theory or the earth." The 
same may be said of the chapter on coral 
reefs, which does not embrace a full ac- 
count of the numerous islands of coral 
formed in tropical climates by those 
animals which are called polypes. - 

Our author does not appear to possess 
the faculty of compressing his matter 
into a condensed or argumentative form. 
We find observations on organic remains 
scattered through the second and nme- 
teenth chapters, and some on horblend 
rocks, in the seventh and tenth. 

We read the work before us a second 
time lest we might be too hasty in draw- 
ing conclusions ; but whoever takes it up 
will not be surprised at the author's de- 
ficiency, since he informs us (page 105 
and 137) that he has had few opportu- 
nities of observation^ and he appears by 
his own confession never to have madie 
but one mineralogical excursion, (page 
99,) unless we take his travelling from one 
part of Scotland to another, as a second, 
(page 174.) 

lipon the whole, we must consider Dr. 
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Kidd as a eloset nunevalo^ and geolo- 
gist, not at all acquainted with the broad 
•xpanse of nature, but a lecturer only 
upon a geological cabinet prepared to 
M haadi As a geologist be confines 



himself too much to a view of his owa 
country — unless he style his work a Geo- 
logical view of Great Britain ; in wldch 
case it may be entitled to greater con- 
sideration. ^ 
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THIS work was announced in a form- 
er number of the Magazine. We 
have since pven it an attentive perusaL 
The contents of it are comprised under 
the following heads: 1. Dedicatory Epis- 
tle. II. PreliDttinary Observations. III. 
Introduction concerning the calculation 
of prophetic times. IV. Exposition of 
the Revelation. 

The Dedicatory Epistle is addressed 
to the lUv. I. Henry Ch. Helmuth, D. D. 
ffenior Reverendi Mimsterii of the Evan- 
gelic Luiheran Church (L e. in Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland) and Minister of 
At Gospel ai Philadelphia. The com- 
mencement of the "Epistle" naturally 
leads the reader to anticiijate something 
more than a superficial view of the pro- 
phecies. 

" To live retired from the bustle of the 
world," says the author, " has always been 
my delight, and the study of the holy scrip- 
tares my greatest pleasure, ever since 1 bad 
the honour of studying divinity under your 
care, and of being inducted a fellow labourer 
by you, into the vineyard of our Lord. Many 
of my leisure hours from official duty, have 
particularly been devoted to a more close in- 
Ttstigation of the prophecies and their com- 
pletion. The Apocalypse of St. John had 
long been impenetrable to my view, and the 
authors whicn I read on that subject, left me 
in doubt and perplexity. But at last 1 ob- 
tained an insight, which to me appears fully 
satisfactory, &c. &c." 

Notwithstanding this eventual illumi- 
nation of tiie reverend author's mind, 
which we shall not question, some parts 
of his work appear to us extremely dark, 
particularly those points of calculation 
which he professes to be sources of the 
greatest comfort to himself. 

Under the second head, the author 
'4i^e8 a view of the present state of the 
%orld ; proves the study of the prophe- 
to be a christian and necessary duty ; 
' " ' * s observations on the revelation 




in particular. In tho Introduction con- 
cerning the calculation of prophetit 
times, he points out abuses of tfteae cal- 
culations, and answers objections. Argu- 
ments are advanced against that common 
opinion, that a day in the Revelation sig- 
nifies a year. He maintains that in this 
book there are two kinds of prophetic 
times. He presents " the pious prelate 
Bengelius's system of computing the ei- 
traorduiary prophetic times.** Next 
comes " a new system of ordinary pro- 
phetic limes, by Avhich Bengelius's sys- 
tem is rectified aYid confirmed. We have 
also a prospective viewjof the whole sys- 
tem of the prophecies in the Revelation, 
with historical notes of their comnletion; 
Remarks on the system ; and men the 
Exposition of the Revelation. 

The author has availed himself of the 
researches of Bengelius and Jung. To 
the essential services of the former, and 
to the Sieges geschichte, geseknehen von 
Dr. Jung genannt StiUingy he Is lai^ely 
indebted. Though we have the highest 
regard for the learned and pious Benge- 
lius, as well as for other excellent and 
eminent divines whom the autiior men- 
tions in the following portion of his chro- 
nological table, yet we must acknow- 
ledge that it strikes us as somewhat 
whimsical in itself. 

" II. The three angels flying in the midd 
of heaven, are three patriarchs of the 
church, each of whom has a peculiar 
fundamental principle of doctrine^ by 
which he stands distinguished, and may 
be known from the rest of his brethren, 
and those belonging to his voice. 

«* A. Angel — preaches an etemd gos- 
pel — constraining fear of God, as creatori 
to give him glory • . The midst of heaveo 
is no doubt Germany here, and Jok% 
Arndi and his coHeagues in that great re- 
vival of practical and experimental reli- 
gion, in his time, this angeL He has been 
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more or less the means of all revivals of 
religion in Europe since, by Spener, 
Frankius, Tersteegen, Tinzendorf, and 
Wesley, &c. His writings have been 
immensely blessed, and translated into 
seven languages. 

•* B. Angel. His main point of doctrine 
is : Babylon is fallen ! He will bear 

1. a strong testimony against Popery, 
and her corruptions ; 

2. but particularly point out her down- 
JjbM^ as to time, manner and instruments,. 

'witii ^eat force and penetration. 

This angel is the pious Bengelius and 
all those great men in England, France, 
and Germany, who have made the Reve- 
lation their particular study, and followed 
his steps, it was littie understood before 
Ills time." 

Many parts of this treatise are uncom- 
monly bold and peremptory. In his ex- 
position of Rev. 3. 17, page 131 and seq. 
the author speaks to the disparagement 
of the ^ arts and sciences and his holy 
zeal seems to lead him beyond his sub- 
ject The positive terms which he uses 
are too general. And, we apprehend that 
many^of his readers, who coincide with 
him in main points, vnW protest against 
the strong and imperious assertion : these 
are just inferences and a true explana- 
tion, &LC," 

In the same exposition or paraphrase, 
part of which we will insert as a speci- 
men of his skill, the author cites Jeffer- 
aorCs J>/U€8 ! The maner in which it is 
done appears so> close on the borders of 
pMoUtica] prejudice, that some would con- 
sider it invidious. 

"Verse 17. Because thou sayesf, I am 
rieht ond increased with goodsy and have need 
of nothing, f^tyeehere should be rendered 
to teaeh, to preach. Matt. 23. 9. to declare 
publicly, 2 Cor. 9.3. Heb. 9. 11. Math. 4. 14. 
Hev. 3. 9. Math. 13. 14. These three sen- 
tences contain those peculiav points of doc- 
trine» which the ministry of the Laodiceans 
inculcate, and by which they stand distin^ 
guished from the Philadelphians, as a sepa- 
rate church. 

/ am rich Man is not in a depraved and 
fallen condition nature — there is no such 
thing as original sin. The image of God has 
never been defaced in the human soul— he- 
is suited to his state and place, as perfect as 
he ought to be in the gradation of the whole 
chain of rational beings. All the vices and 
corruptions in the world derive their origin 
from education and the necessary circum^ 
stances of our existence here. Our modern 
metaphvsicians have now explored the ocean 
of the human soul, and probed all its facul- 
ties to the bottom. Reason is a pure and un- 
sallied Kght ; the will of man is not alienated* 
from the life tf God ; our afiecUuns are not 
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estranged by nature; and conscience H 
the mere child of education. This is the 
comment on the above sentence ; I am rich; 
which seems to refer solely to their general 
course or drift of doctrine concerning the na- 
tural capacities and dignity of man. 

" I am increased with goods. Man is fully 
sufficient to make himself virtuous— it only 
requires a firm and steady resolution of be- 
ing so ; and of this resolution he himself is 
master, at his own pleasure. As all our dis- 
orders are not the effects of sin^ but conse- 
quences of our limited nature, all evil incli- 
nations may be over done by reason, with- 
out the grflcc and assistance of God. Our hap- 
piness is in our own power, and we may 
change our habits and disposition, by a mere 
philosophic use of the natural and christiav 
means in hand. What great progress have 
we not made in arts and sciences, in civiliza* 
tion and politeness ! To what a great degree 
of illumination has the human mind arrived 
since the days of the reformation ! Superstl* 
tion is turned out of doors— the wings of fa* 
naticism and enthusiasm wHI now soon be 
sufficiently clijyed. We soon wiH have a ra» 
tional body of exegetie rutes, for a more 
reasonable explanation of the Bible, and are 
already furnished with means sulficient to 
determine the flowers of Hebrew poetiy, 
and the bold flights and fire of oriental ge- 
nius. Blessed be God! %ve now say litt^e 
more of Creeds, or Confessions of Faith ; our 
province is the practice and moral part of 
religion. Whether the people believe one God 
or twenty Gods, tfiat will neither pick mjp 
pockety nor break my leg. These are ju«t in- 
ferences and a true explanation of the words r 
I am increased, with goods, and have need 
of nothing : by which the Lord refers to thei^ 
boasting of acquired abilities in science^ rc« 
ligfon, and viKue. 

'^And knmoest not thai tfiow art toreiched, 
and miserable, and poor, and blind, and naked* 
You are most egregiously deceived— full of 
self-conceit and vaha presumption, says the 
Lord ; your real condition is quite the re* 
verse of what you conceive yourself to be^ 
or to possess. Your boasted metaphysics^ 
and essays on human understanding are like 
a transmigiating soul among the ancients, 
which in every generation assumed a new 
body, and in essence alwayer remained the 
same. Your endeavours to model the prin- 
ciples (»f exegetical theology after this meteor 
of so transitory a nature, can only sei*ve to 
confuse and perplex divinity ,^ in order that 
others may again disentangle and simplify it 
from heterogeneous wisdom, which is foolish- 
ness before God You boast of superior illu- 
mination in divine things by ttie help of 
reason and philosophy, like a blind man of 
sight. The empire of reason can never be 
extended beyond the Ihnits of the material 
worid ; and that inward illumination from 
above, by which spiritual things can be dis- 
cerned, is not your present portion. 1 Cor. 
2. 14." 

The expositor evidently underrates and 
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contemns tiie endeavours of metaphy- 
sidans and philosophers to unravel the 
masteries oi their oum mind. If then his 
principle is correct ; and if ^ is not pos- 
sessea of peculiar privileges, and endued 
ivith transcendent faculties, his conduct 
in the present instance, is grossly incon- 
sistent, and culpable ; his attempt to un- 
ravel Divine Prophecy is not only pre- 
sumptuous, but approaches to impiety. 

Tne remaining part of the paraphrase 
is more consonant with reason and reli- 
gion, though it contains too much cant to 
be perfectly in accordance with either. 

*' All your fine moral discourses upon vir- 
tues and vices, without scripture motives, 
and the whole system of redemption, will 
never win one soul to Christ and bis hea- 
venly kingdom. You act the part of a foolish 
physician at the side of a sick>bed. who 
would, without administering wholesome 
and effective medicines, prescribe eiercise 
to a dying man, professional employment to 
the sick, aqd diet where all appetite is lost. 
Would not an intelligent patient in that case 
apswer : Doctor, this is reversing your pro- 
per order of proceeding ; first cure my dis- 
ease, and your prescriptiohs shall be impli- 
citly obeyed. Such a preacher of mere mo- 
rals» separates what God has united, and 



complies only with half his commission to 
the world — he builds the fabric of a mill, but 
neglects to bring the water to run upon the 
wheel, which is to put the whole macbine in 
motion. Practical holiness is the great end 
of religion, and faith is the means — it would 
be folly to expect this end, without the Bse 
of means in a proper manner. Not mere 
morality, but vital religion is the chief good 
of man, and this also Is the principal afm of 
an evangelical preacher io all his sermons. 
These only are the sermons which the Lord 
has ever blessed to rescue immortal soofs 
from perdition into the arms of Jesus, and 
to nourish them unto eternal life. For man 
is radically corrupted, and bis restoration 
must begin from the heart. A ministeri 
therefore, without vital, personal religion- 
sermons, thus void of the genuine spirit and 
savour of Christianity — the private and pub- 
lic conversation of such a moralist, in the 
garb of a pastor of Christ's flock, without the 
unction from above, are indeed wretched, 
and miserable, and poor, and blind, and na« 
ked." 

On the whole this volume, though not 
to be held up as a model of style, or logic, 
or doctrine, contains some sen^ble re- 
marks, and many pious reflections. 

K. N. R. 
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THOUGH the fact may perhaps be 
regarded as an anomaly in modem 
book-making, we venture to assert that 
this is a work which promises favourable 
results to its readers, when its benefits 
shall be divided between tliem and the 
author. 

In the numerous departments of medi- 
cal science, there is not one which 
more frequently requires the prompt and 
accurate exercise of scientific skill, not 
one which more deeply involves the feel- 
ings and reputation of the physician, and 
not one which is more imperfectly under- 
stood by the great body of the profession, 
than the subject of poisons. It is a sub- 
ject, in the prosecution of which, modem 
chemists seem to have been more am- 
b^ons to subvert the ill-founded theories 
o^i(es gone by, than to establish correct 
ifor the benefit of the present and the 
"|have discovered by the light 
^ mistaken track of their 
^pifedeces8ors„ but Dr. Or- 



fila has been more wise than the rest, in 
availing himself of the same means to 
search out and pursue the correct one. 
We are grateful to his representative, Dr. 
Nancvede, for this useful abridgment of 
so excellent a work. It is earnestly 
hoped and confidently believed, that he 
will be liberally rewarded for his labour. 

In** the treatment of his subject, the 
author has followed the arrangement 
proposed by Vicat and adopted by M« 
Fod^i-^, dividing poisons into the 6cla 



of corrosive, astringent, acrid, narcotic, 
narcotico-acrid, and the stupifying. Af- 
ter explaining the mode of action, and 
organic lesion produced by each of the 
six classes, and establishing some general 
principles applicable to tne nature and 
treatment oi each, he proceeds to treat 
of poisons in particular. In this attempt* 
he pursues the following systematical 
order. 1st. he gives ^ an explanation of 
their chemical properties and of their 
external character," In doing this, he 
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selects the most prominent and constant 
characteristics of the substance, des- 
cribes the precipitates furnished by the 
mineral poisons, when mixed with the 
different chemical agents, and lays down 
the botanical and zoological character of 
the different vegetable and animal poi- 
sons, according to the principles of the 
two sciences to which they belong. He 
shows 2dly, by experiments on living 
animals, " their physiological action," 
the phenomena produced by the poison- 
ous substance when introduced into the 
stomach, injected into the veins, or ap- 
plied externally ; and undertakes to ex- 
plain its specific action in producing death ; 
8dly, " their general symptoms," the des- 
cription of which is preceded by instruc- 
tive cases from the most eminent medi- 
cal writers, with their observations and 
the author's ; 4thly, " the lesion of texture 
which they produce ; the naturf of the 
alterations produced by the poison ; their 
situation, extent, intensity, fee ;" 5thly, 
he considers " the application of the 
facts in the four preceding paragraphs 
to the different cases of medical jurispru- 
dence," under the following hea^s — 

1st. " The course which tlie person call- 
ed upon ought to pursue, when the patient 
poisoned is living, and the rest of the poi- 
son whether solid or liquid is found, 
whether alone or mixed with aliments 
and medicines." 

2d. " The means he ought to employ 
should the patient be alive ; the whole of 
the poison swallowed, and the matter 
vomited can be examined." 

3d. " The conduct he ought to pursue 
in case the whole of the poison has been 
swallowed, and it is impossible to procure 
the matter vomited, the patient being 
still alive." 

4th. " The mode of analysis which 
must be had recourse to, when the patient 
is dead." 

6thly. In the " treatment of voisoning,^* 
he proceeds to inquire whether " there 
is any substance which possesses the 
properties required to act as an antidote 
in which he shows, by experiments on 
living animals, that many things which 
have hitherto been considered as coun- 
terpoisons, because they possessed the 
power of decomposing the poisonous 
substance, are extremely dangerous, as 
the new compounds which result from 
their chemical action are frequently more 
vii 'I >t poisons than the substances 
which they were given to destroy. He 
shows also, by numerous experiments, the 
effects of various means employed in 
their stead ; and points out particularly 



those which ho has proved to be most 
successful. 

In the second section of his work, the 
author comprises all that relates to poi* 
soning generally considered detailing 
the proper means for ascertaining the ex- 
istence of poison in a person while living, 
the symptoms which distinguish ^cute 
poisoning from several other diseases; 
the means of determining to what class 
of poisons it belongs, and the mode 
of discovering by analysis, and by pro- 
ceeding from known to unknown pomts, 
its composition, or identity. He also 
gives the history of slow poisons ; the 
manner in which the physician should 
proceed in opening dead bodies, and the 
importance which should be attached to 
the organic lesions which he may dis** 
cover. 

We will proceed to notice a few of the 
most important deductions from the au- 
thor's experiments as respects the treat" 
ment of poisoning. From <he difficulty 
of obtaining a more correct and definite 
knowledge by experiments on living ani- 
mals, physicians have hitherto principally 
relied upon such medicines as antidotes, as 
were known, from chemical experiments, 
to decompose the poisonous substance, un- 
der circumstances the most favourable to 
chemical action. Thus the alkaline salts 
and earths, the sulphurets of potash and 
lime, have been recommended and given 
as counter-poisons to corrosive subli- 
mate, because they were known to pos- 
sess the power to decompose that sub- 
stance. The experiments of Doctor Or- 
fila conclusively prove, tliat this theory 
must be but limited in its application to 
practice, and that there are common qual- 
ities which every chemical agent ought 
to possess, to be considered as an antidote. 

1st. " It ought to be such as may be 
taken in a large dose without any dan- 
ger." 

2d. " It ought to act upon the poison, 
whether it be in a fluid or solid state." 

Sd. " Its action ought to be prompt." 

4th. " It ought to be capable of com- 
bining with the poison in the midst of the 
gastric liquor, mucous, bilious, and other 
fluids which may be contained in the 
stomach." 

5th. ** Lastly, in acting upon the poi- 
son, it ought to deprive it of all its dele- 
terious properties." 

Guided by these principles the author 
proceeds to investigate by experiment, 
the proper antidotes to the different poi- 
sons. He has demonstrated that the new 
combinations resulting from the chemi- 
cal action of the alkahes and sulphurets 
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•whh the coiToeive sublimate, are more ever, that a decomposition only took^ 
virulent poisons than the sublimate, — place at a boiling temperature, and that, 
that the only antidote to this substance is sugar could not, therefore, be considered 
album tn ,* which decomposes the muriate as an antidote, though it ma^ be chrected 
of mercury, and converts it into calomel, as a useful auxiliary in calnung the irrita- 
an oxyde of mercury, at minimum. The tion of the stomach after the poison 
treatment recommended, therefore, in shall have been ejected. He has alsu^ 
poisoning by corrosive sublimate, is to demonstrated, that the proper antidotes 
encourage vomiting by copious and fre- to this poison are albumen, and the pmff- 
<)uent draughts of mucilaginous drinks, siates of potash and iron ; all of which rea- 
and to give large quantities of whites of dily decompose the copper at a low tem- 
cggs. Upon the same principle the au- perature, though the former, the best 
thor mignt have recommended, where preparation of which is the whites of 
eggs could not be obtained, the use of eggs, is represented as the most eligible. 
mlTk. Muriate of Tin, From numerous ex- 

^senious Jkii. The medicines which periments, the author has proved that 
had been recommended as counter-poi- this substance is an active poison, and that' 
sons to this substance were the alkaline its best antidote is milk. Milk with sweet, 
sulphurets, the sulphurated hydrogen, mucilaginous drinks, in large quantities, 
and acetic acid. These, the author lias he also recommends as the best counter- 
proved, are all useless or deleterious, poisons to the Nitrate and Suh-JSTUraie 
when taken into tlie stomach with the of Bismuth. To the Caustic Mkalis, the 
arsenic, and that the only true antidote is proper antidote is vinegar. The Caustic 
the HydrosulphuretedJVat€r;neYerihe\ess, Adds are most effectually counteracted 
as this remedy is not easily and readily by the immediate use of Magnesia, 
obtained, he advises the use of mild Nitrate of SUver — Imnar Vaustic. The 
€metics,aidcd by large quantities of warm author has made many experiments to 
water and mucilaginous drinks; which by discover an antidote to thb active poison,' 
disseminating the poison over a greater and concludes by saying, that he does 
extent of surface, will prevent the delete- not hesitate to recommend as such, tiie 
rious effects from the residue in the sto- muriate of soda or common salt in so\u- 
tnach, after vomiting. Lime water may tion. We are not prepared to say that 
be civen with benefit when the arsenious this substance is not the best counter- 
acid has been . taken in solution. The poison to the lunar caustic, or that it will 
bitter infusions are only useful in conse- not, if given undei* the most favourable 
quence of the vehicle which forms a part circumstances, decompose it in the sto- 
of them. All oily substances he believes mach and thereby prevent its deleterious 
to be rather injurious than beneficial. effect. But keeping in view the general 
As an antidote to the corrosive subli- axioms of the author in specifying the es-i 
xnate and arsenious acid, great virtues sential qualities of a perfect antidote, we 
have recently been ascribed to charcoal, are of opinion that he has not, in this case, 
The experiments made with this sub- given satisfactory proof of the correct- 
stance by Dr. Bertrand, who has most ness of his conclusion. From a series of 
confidently recommended its use, have experiments to ascertain the modus ope-, 
been repeated by Dr. Orfila, and he af- randi of the lunar caustic, he says that he 
firms that " neither charcoal nor the wa- is of opinion that " when introduced into 
ter of charcoal are (is) antidotes (an an- the stomach, it induces death by corro- 
tidote) to corrosive sublimate or arsenious ding the texture where it may come into 
acid." " Any results respecting anti- contact ; and by producing an inflamma- 
dotes," he observes, " can be of no avail, tion more or less considerable." From 
unless the oesophagus of the animal, that the readiness with which lunar caustic 
is the subject of- the experiment, be decomposes animal matter, this theory of 
tied ;" and in consequence of this neglect its physiological action appears plausible, 
he concludes the experiments of Ber- and is probably correct. Now, in all the ex- 
trand to have been fallacious. periments which he has recorded to show 

Acetate of Copper, or Verdigris* The the efficacy of the marine salt in prevent- 
impropriety of administerinff the hydro- ing corrosion, the caustie was conveyed 

fenated sulphurets, which theory had so into the stomach in solution, and with it^ 
ighly extolled as antidotes to this poi- or immediately after it, was given a solu- 
son, was pointed out by M. Drouard. tion of the muriate of soda. The ani- 
Thesubstancewhichwas held in the high- mala died in four or five days without 
est estimation, before our author's experi- showing any other symptoms than de- 
ments, was sugar. He discovered, how- jection, and without discovering the small* 
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«st «f(char in the slomach and intestines, ployed without danger ; and the infusion. 
It is obvious, that in these cases the salt when well prepared, will sometimes pre- 
decomposed the poison ; but the' author duce the most salutary effects. Theflmd 
lias told us, that an antidote must act up- oxygenated muriatic acid is proved to 
on the poison, whether it be in a fluid or possess no decided advantages over vine- 
solid state, and that it must act prompt- gar, and as the preparation is complicated^ 
ly. We know the caustic to be a salt the author ^ives the preference to the 
which is readily soluble, but we know al- vegetable acid. Of camphor^ he s^rraa» 
so, that its action* on animal matter is in- that it does not decompose opium, nor 
fitantaneous : therefore the experiments hinder its acting as a poison, and conse- 
do not prove that death would have been quently that it is not its antidote ; never- 
|;>revented had' ^e poison been adminis- theless it may be given in small quantities 
<^red in a solui form, with benefit, to counteract narcotic effects. 

Opium. The various remedies which The result of the author's experiments by- 
had been recommended as antidotes to blood letting is, that bleeding never ex- 
tiiis poison w^re, the vegetable acids, cof- aggerates the symptoms of poisoning by 
fee, fluid oxygenated muriatic acid, cam- opmm, nor accelerates the moment of 
l^r, mucilaginous drinks and bleeding, death— that in some instances it was high- 
After a laborious investigation of the effi- ly useful — ^that it ought to be performed 
cacyofeach, the author says, that "from a in robust persons who are under the in- 
Tery great number of facts collected with flueuce of opium, and that it is most ad<* 
care," he is able to aflirm " that the vege- visable to bleed from the Jugular vein, 
table acids aggravate the symptoms of From all his observations and expe- 
poisoninp by opium whenever they are riments on the treatment of poisoning 
not vomited that in case the poisonous by this substance, the author concludes 
substance has been expelled by vomiting, that the best means to be pursued, are to ex- 
** vinegar and water, and other vegetable pel the poison from the stomach, if possi- 
acids, possess the property of diminish- ble, by active emetics, and if these medi- 
tngthe symptoms of poisoning, and even cines will not produce their effect when 
of putting an end to them altogether." taken into the stomach, he suggests the 
The writer of this article formerly propriety of injecting a few grains of tar«- 
made some experiments, which appear to tar emetic into the veins. Bleeding should 
corroborate this opinion ; though from be performed from the jugular vein im- 
Ihe high reputation of the vegetable acidn mediately after the expulsion of the poi- 
nts counter-poisons to opium, it was then sonous substance, and repeated accord- 
thought, that the unexpected result of ing to the temperament of the patient 
the experiments was to be imputed to After the expulsion of the poison, water 
die dissimilar operation of the poison on acidulated with vinegar aaia lemon juice, 
the brute, and the human subject. A cat tartaric acid, and a strong infu-jion of cof 
"Was made to swallow two and a half fee, should be alternately administered 
crains of opium, with half an ounce of in small doses every ten minutes. Dilu- 
iime iuice with which it had been mixed ent drinks, in large quantities, are objec- 
ivro hours ; little efieet was produced in tionable, as they dissolve the poison and 
one hour, when the dose was repeated, disseminateitover a greater extent of sur- 
The experiment was made on another face, and thereby facilitate its absorption, 
cat, of the same age and size, water The observations on the treatment 
be ing substituted for the lime juice. No of poisoning by opium, are applicable to 
symptoms of stupifactioa followed in the whole class of narcotic poisons, ex- 
either case, but, on the contrary, both cept the Prussic acid, to which no anti- 
the animals were obviously excited. The di^te has yet been discovered. The o3 
one which was the subject of the last of olives, milk, ammonia, theriaca, and 
experiment was furious ibr a short time chlorine, have all been found feeble or 
and recovered; the immediate effects on inefficacjous remedies. The oil of ter* 
the other were less violent, but the animal pentine is recommended as useful after 
declined for a few days and died. uie operation of strong emetics. 

From the author's experiments with the Not the least interesting and import^ 
inhiston and decoction of coffee, he infers, ant part of this volume, is that which re* 
that they are not to be considered as an- lates to the physiological action of pois* 
tidotes to opium, because they neither ons. On this subject we conceive th^ 
decompose it in the stomach nor convert writer to have done more towards ex* 
it into a harmless substance ; but as they plaining the true phenomena, and recon- 
do Dot, I3ce the vegetable acids, increase ciling the discordant opinions, and appa- 
ita deleterious action, they may be em* rent comti^dictions ol authors, thaji all 
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ihos^ who liave preceded him. It has 
been naaintained, by some, that the action 
of poisons was entirely mechanical ; by 
others, that it was chemical ; by a thira 
class that it was exerted exclusively on 
the circuiting system ; while others have 
supposed their effects to be produced, 
either by a direct or indirect impression 
upon the nervous systema. This diversity 
of opinion has probably arisen from the 
limited observations of the respective 
writers, each having directed his atten- 
tion to the operation of a few poisons, 
taking it for granted that the action was 
the same, or anala^ous in all. 

From the experiments of our author, 
who seems to have noticed the symp- 
toms and organic lesion produced by 
each of the poisons, witliout fear of bring- 
ing discredit upon any preconceived 
theory, it appears that the variety of ac- 
tion of the different poisons is sufficiently 
l^reat to accommodate a yet larger number 
of opposing theorists. He has shown 
that some substances, such for instance 
as verdegris, operate on the alimantary 
canal, producing inflammation and gan- 
grene ; that the operation of others is va- 
rious and complicated ; as is that of the 
preparations oi lead, affecting at one time 
the stomach and bowels, at another the 
nervous system only, whereas in a third 
case it will show its immediate effects 
upon all these organs. Some poisons 
eeem to exert their influence directly on 
the nerves of the stomach, and sympa- 
thetically on the brain ; while others are 
absorbed into the blood-vessels ; as is 
manifested by a coagulation, or partial 
destruction of the natural texture of the 
blood. All these different effects might 
be inferred from the diversified phenome- 
lia of poisoning. Who that has witness- 
ed the symptoms of poisoning by arsenic, 
such as fiery redness of the eyes, copious 
ptyalism, continual spitting, painful con- 
striction of the pharynx and cesophagus, 
grinding of tlie teeth, hiccup, nausea, 
violent vomiting, perhaps of blood, great 
anxiety, frequent faintings, burning heat 
in the region of the stomach, with an ina- 
bility to retain the mildest fluids, horrible 
fcetor, contraftted and irregular pulse, 
palpitation of the heart, unquenchable 
thirst, a sensation over the whole body 
as of a devouring fire ; followed by sold 
sweats,' swelling of the body, with livid 
spots, and finally delirium, oonvulsions 
and death and again has seen the per- 
«Ton poisoned by opium in a state of com- 
plete stupifaction, perfectly imnioveable 
and unconscious, with dilated pupils of 
the eyes, insensible to the impression of 



light — the lower jaw fallen, and the«[iu9' 
cles of the limbs and trunk complet^y 
relaxed, loss of deglutition, slow and so- 
norous breathing, fiminished heat of the 
body, and death-like coldness of the exr 
tremities; — who we ask, after baring 
witnessed the symptoms of poisoning by 
these two substances, will doubt, that 
there is a difference in their physiological 
action ? A still more striking contrast is 
exhibited in the deadly stupifaction pro- 
duced by the hellebore, and the funous 
excitement, the horrible contortions and 
grimaces which are the effects of large 
quantities of camphor. 

Before we conclude, we must ob- 
serve, that though we duly appreciate the 
labour and perseverance of the author in 
the prosecution of his great work, and ac- 
knowledge the preeminent value of those 
deductions, which are the fruit of experi- 
ment, compared with the fallacious ar- 
guments, and fair-formed theories of dead 
letter logic, and creative imagination : yet 
there are, notwithstanding, two apparent 
objections, which, though they may have 
been unavoidable in tlie author's inquiry; 
would seem to us worthy of further con- 
sideration before we implicitly subscribe 
to his conclusions. 1st. His experiments 
were performed on brutes ; and it is well 
known, that many substances which ope- 
rate as active poisons on man, do not af- 
fect at all some other species of animal^ 
and vice versa, 2d. The operation of 
tying the sesophagus, the inflammatloi 
which unavoidably follows it, and the 
constant irritation keptup in the stomach, 
not only by substances introduced* but 
by the inverted action of that organ, must 
necessarily produce serious effects, in^- 
pendent of the operation of the poiapn. 
These objections the author has antici- 
pated. To the Ist, he replies : " We af- 
firm, after having made more than tw V 
thousand experiments upon dogs, and 
compared them with what is observed iii 
the numan species, that the difference 
is null with regard to tlie nature of th**. 
symptoms which poisons produce, and 
the manner in which they ought to be 
combatted: that it exists only in the 
doses necessary for producing the disease 
in the same degree, in the influence of 
tile moral powers, and in the relative 
strength of the animals — circumstances 
which ean produce an influence only on 
the violence of the symptoms, and on 
the duration of the disease." This ob- 
servation may be correct, if limited to 
the effects of poisons on dogSj — we 
have made no experiments on that ani- 
mal to verjf^r or disprove it ; but there 
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Id not the analogy which the author has 
r^resented, in the effects of medicines on 
many otlier species of animals. 

To the£d objection, it is answered, that 
fK>m vigorous experiments, it is ascer- 
tained, that the conclusions to be drawn 
jfrom the experiments with poisons, are 
in no way modified by the ligature of the 
«sophagus — that it is impossible to 
write a complete work on poisons with- 



out frequently performing this opera- 
tion — that if performed with address, it 
scarcely lasts more than a minute or a 
minute and a half — ^that from twelve ex- 

Seriments of this kind, performed on 
ogs, no other effect was produced than 
slight fever, and a little dejection ; and^ 
that animals killed some time after un- 
dergoing the operation, presented no ap^- 
parent lesion. Z. 



Art. 9. .^n Essay on American Poetry, toUh Miscellaneous Pieces on a variety of 
mbjedSy Sentimental^ Descriptive, Moral, arid Patriotic, By Solyman Broion, A, 
J\L ^ew-Haven. HezekiahHowe. l£mo. pp. 188. 



THERE is a Spanish proverb, the 
import of which we well remember, 
though not the precise words in which 
it is couched; it is to tliis effect : "God 
preserve me from my friends — I will 
protect myself from my enemies." Never 
nave we felt more deeply the force of this 
deprecation than on the present occasion. 
The attacks of mercenary or envenomed 
slanderers of our country's fame, we 
know how to contemn, or to repel — but 
the advances of officious auxiliaries, 
"Where we respect the motive, but must 
reject the aid, place us in a situation of 
extreme embarrass menjt. The author of 
the poems contained in the volume be- 
fbre us, certainly appears to be a well 
meaning man, and, with due allowances, a 
decent scholar. But certainly a more 
tinhappy conceit could not have entered 
his fancy, than that he was destined to vin- 
dicate the honours of the American muse. 
We cannot, indeed, imagine a fairer oppor- 
tunity for one of those malignant I^nglish 
critics, whose illiberality our author so 
keenly resents, to give vent to his spleen 
and pungency to his paragraphs, than this 
very production affords. Were it to be 
taken for a specimen of that genius, 
Tvbose claims it presumes to assert, what 
might be said of it with truth would be k 
severer satire on the objects of its solici- 
tude, than any of which it complains. 
Such mistaken zeal as is display ed in this 
book, Js to be deplored. It aggravates 
the mischief which itafi*eolB to remedy. It 
lowers the standard ef oar fiterature in 
the estimation of foreigners, and invali- 
dates the arguments of those who are 
^posed to maintain the literary preten- 
tions of their native land. 

Even tlic ground which the writer as- 
sumes, admitting the merits of those 
whom he eulogizes, is one on which no 
feffitimate son of science or of song would 
nish to intrench himself. Were Ame- 



rican poetry as transcendent as it is in- 
ferior to the poetry of Great Britain, since 
the distinction between them has existed, 
it would be mean and contemptible to 
deny its just tribute to the latter. But 
the position which our author has taken 
in this regard, as well as in respect to 
literature generally, is as untenable as it 
is audacious. Every one who knows 
any thing, knows tliat there are ten pub- 
lications of value in England, where there 
is one in the United States ; and conse- 
quently if we would, in conformity with 
the advice of our author, confine our 
reading to the works of our compatriots^ 
we must be ten times more ignorant than 
those whom we are instigatedto rival. But 
we cannot stoop to this controversy. 
The learned of all nations form one com- 
munity, and he who renders a service to 
this community, is entitled to a gratitude 
exactly proportionate to the benefit con- 
ferred, and to an admiration commensu- 
rate with the talent exhibited. Enlight- 
ened minds entertain philanthropic views ; 
and philanthropy recognizes no distinc- 
tion of lineage or language. 

To avoid collisions of an unpleasant 
natm'e we will, without further comment, 
pass by the preface, in which the author 
has given loose to his patriotism to the 
great disparagement either of his judg- 
ment or his candour. But the work 
opens with a dedication, and however 
sweeping a stride wc} may be disposed to 
take, after wc shall have passed the 
threshold, we must be permitted to pause 
for a moment in the vestibule. The 
volume is dedicated to " James Morris, 
Esq." a magnus- ignotus, or embushelled 
luminary, the rays of whose renown have 
not yet spread beyond the perimeter of 
a Winchester standard. But, says our 
author, — ** With the utmost confidence, 
I commit this Uttle volume to the Ame- 
rican public, shielded by a name which 
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"Envy and Detractimi muBt ever assail Id 
vain." We know nothing of the eiBcacy 
of this name, being quite beyond the 
sphere of its influence; yet we can imagine 
a very satisfactory reason why Envy and 
Detraction should assail it in vain. It is 
a received maxim, that de non appa- 
MntUms €t de non existeniibtia eadem eat 
jYtlto.— Envy and Detraction would be 
amazingly perplexed to find the object 
which they are defied to assault We 
jnay conceive, however, from this ac- 
cension, of what corruscations the jjoet's 
imagination is capable. He has conjured 
up to his apprehension a tremendous ap- 
parition of Envy and Detraction, those 
fell hlood-hounds, in full scent of Esquire 
Morris ! He doubtless experienced a 
vision not less vivid and intense than was 
Cicero's when he exclaimed — "Versatur 
mihi ante oculos aspectus Cethegi," £ic. 
But his fervour suddenly subsides, and 
timidity succeeds to assurance. " That 
it" (the work,) says our poet, " should in- 
herit the immortality of my Patron's 
(videlicet Esquire Morris's) " virtues, it 
would be presumption to hope." Now 
this seems to us an excess of diffidence ; 
Ibr were we to vaticinate, we should prc- 
diet precisely the same immortality both 
of tne poem and its patron — an immor^ 
tality of six weeks in a circuit of twelve 
miles. 

But it is time to say something of the 
poems which are ushered in with.somuch 
pomp. The principal performance is en- 
titled an Essay on American Poetry, 
though it mi^ht as well have taken any 
other appellation. It is written in the he- 
roic measure, and is divided into three 
parts. The first canto is a diatribe 
against British reviewers, with friendly 
hints to American critics — the second is 
a noonologue in the character of the 
Oenius of Columbia — and the third is a 
picturesque, geographical, physical, sta- 
tistical, and political survey of this con- 
tinent. There is some good sense, and 
there is much smooth versification in this 
essay. The autlior's prejudices are 
honest, and his frankness is commenda- 
ble. He does not, however, evince the 
poet either in the wildness or grandeur 
of his conceptions, or in the force or dig- 
nity of his diction. He possesses little 
vigour of fancy, or vivacity of expression. 
But if he does net often rise above medio- 
crity, he seldom falls below it. 

We win extract a few lines from the 
introduotion to this poetical essay as a 
specimen of Mr. Brown's best manner, 
and as containing the burden of his 
whole song. 



riean Poe^. IVIascVi 

Paraasshts Nine ! who givo po«^ fife ! 
Can slaves alone awake tb^ tuneful lyre P 
Arc freemen banished from the iniiistrel-thrMi^) 
And deaf to Natnre^s never-ceasing^ song? 
Did Homer sing beneath a t3rraiit*s fix>wii» 
And pluck his dustering hoDoors Irom a crows? 
Did Alaro owe his numbers or bb aiory 
To King;s or Thrones — or share with them hit 
fflory ? 

And Milton ! Prince of Poets ! didst tboa soaTy 

By royal aid, to fields untrod before ? 

Say, Bard ! wast thou, by some great moDardb) 

hurPd 

Far from the orbit of this rolliog* world ? 
Say not : — I know full well thy proud disdahi} 
That spurn 'd a tyrant and a tyrant's chahi : — 
Thy soul abhorrM oppretssion^ carst abode ; 
Thy i^enerous breast with patriot virtue giov'd: 
'Twas this that taught thy taintless soul to rise, 
And sinof of earth, and air, and hell, and slues-- 
'Twas this that bore thee free, oniascy^ win^y 
To drink at Nature's unpolluted sprme. 
Or Pope ! didst thou obey a monarch^ nod. 
And cringe beneath a tyrant's lifted rod P— 
Detested thought ! though Scotch reviewers rave^ 
And swear a poet must be horn a slave, 
Apollo swears — whoe'er Apollo be, 
A God or not — the poet must be free. 
No forest laws degrade the muses' groves ; 
He freely ranges who sincerely toves: 
No guarded fountain cheers that ch^n few. 
Who sponge their honours from a Scotch re* 
view. 

We will make one i\xrther selection 
from this poem. 

Slow up the west the cloud of summer rolh; 
The distant thunder rocks the trembling poles ; 
Bright arrowy flames enkindle night to day, 
And round the heavens on forky pinions plaj\ 
But hark! the thunders cease 1 the di^fhtii^ 
roar, 

-^d vivid flashes, fright the soul no more. 
The cloud dissolves ! — Behold that blamie baH 
Descend to earth, at FJElANKLIN's magic cal^ 
Aiid, like a meteor, harmless lightniogs fall. 

On Carolina^ plain, and Bunker^ height, 
What arc those sounds ? that fla^ of sodden 

light ? 

W^hat mean those flammg arms and fbaaiag 

steeds 

Alas ! 'tis war-^a friend, a brother bleeds ! 
Around the foe a feeble band unites, 
To guard their country, home, and sacred rightly 
Untaught in lesson'd art of hostile arms, 
And uninur'd to war's malign alarms. 
^Vliat form is that that strides along the line.' 
Is it a mortal—or some pow'r divine ? 
Some guardian Angel of a Nation^s peace, 
Some seraph, sent to bid the slau^ter cease ? 
No ! — 'tis Columbia's son — the heir of fame. 
Creation's hero ! WASHINGTON bis name. 

What voice resounds in yonder crowded hall ? 
What lips are those from which such accents fall f 
That form— Demosthenes ! is that thine own ? 
Or Chatham's, thundering at oppression's thrcmef 
Not thine, Demosthenes ! — nor Chatham ! thine; 
In AMES, alone, your blended virtues shine. 

Such gifts, indulgent nature ! from th v store, 
Adorn Atlantic's western— slander'd shore : 
WMth lavish hand thy blessings round are sUiown 
As if thoa here hadst fixt thine everlasting thnme. 
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This ebuDitioii indicates more of - the 
fcrvdur of patriotism than of poetry. 

But if Mr. Brown's didactics are tolera- 
ble, hb lyrics are not to be endured. He 
has given an assortment of samples of his 
various manufactures, and tliough we 
doubt not the conformity of his whole 
stock of fabrics to the specimens which 
he has presented, yet we question much 
whether his pattern-card will ever pro- 
cure him an order from the public. What 
can b^ more flimsy than this ? 

Bobert, rising with the sun, 

Wakes from many a pleatnng dream; 
I^ow, his eariy breakfast done, 

Drives afield his sturdy team. 
See him on the furrowed plain, 

Listening to the linnet's note ; 
Wond'rin^ how so sweet a strain 

issues from her little throat. 
Now, beneath the cooling shade^ 

While his cattle, grazing, stray^ 
On his grassy pillow laid, 

Thus lie tones his rustic lay 

Misera! boast your swelling store. 

Daily count your hoarded weahh, 
While the plough-boy asks no more 

Than a competence, with health. 
|tf an of pleasure ! court your ease, 

Rob the world of ev'ry joy .; — 
Virtue shall the plough-boy please ; 

Virtue's pleasures never cloy. 
Heirs of fame ! for glory toil, 

Reap your laurels, wear your bays^ 
Bol>ert's hands shall till the soil. 

Labour bless h'ls peaceful days. 

Circling seasons ! swiftly fly-^ 
Time ! your hasty chariot roll — 

Fear^ss shall the plough-boy die, 
HKv'n receive his parting soul.** 

Take an other of the same kind. 

When friends forsake thee, 
When woes o'ertake thee, 

0.1 man ! whoe'er thou be ; 
If tear-drops, stealing. 
From fellow-feeling, 
Have audit that's healing, 

I'll sned one tear for thee ; 
Yes, Heaven reject me. 
And friends neglect me. 

If I shed no tear for thee. 



tm 



la fortune frdwning ; 
Thy last hope drowning 

In life's tumultuous sea.' 
Is care depressinjg^, 
No friend ceressmg, 
ho solace blessing ? 

ril shed one tear for thee ; 
Yes, anguish seize me. 
And palsies freeze me, 

if 1 shed no tear tor thee. 

Before thee lying, 
All pale and dying, 

A partner dost thou see ? 
Didst thou adore her 
Though bending o'er her 
Will not restore her, 

I'll shed one tear for thee; 
Yes ! life-blood fail me, 
And death assail me, 

If I shed no tear for tbee. 

Such a parody as the following is 
fihameful. 

Just like man is yonder sea, 

Tost by tempests rudely beating ; 
I^ever once from tumult free ; 
Now advancing, now retreatingi 
Just like man. 
Silver Cpthia, queen of night. 

Orb with beams inconstant shiningj» 
Fills her horn with borrow'd light. 
Waxing now, and now declining. 
Just like man. 
Though the deeply-rooted oak 

Sconis the scatn of lifhtniug flashes ; - 
Time, with sure and silent strokci 
All its pride in ruin dashes. 

Just like maa. 
We have already given more time and 
space to this work than its merits re- 
quired; but the subject of which it treats 
seemed to challenge our consideration. 
In dismissing it, wc will only observe, 
that whilst we admire the chivalrous 
feelings of its author, so tremblingly alive 
to every breath that would tarnish the 
reputation of his country, so dauntless in 
maintaining its fair fame ; we deem it a 
duty to beseech him to moderate a zeal 
so disproportionate to his powers, and to 
learn that in very many cases, " the better 
part of valour is discretion." 



Art. to. Tfie Emigrants Guide to the fFestern and Southwestern Staies and 
Territories : containing a Geographical and Statistical description of the Staies of 
Louisiana^ Mississippi, Tennessee, Kentucky, and Ohio : — the Territories of JUa- 
homo, Missotiri, Illinois, and Midiigan ; and the Western parts of Virginia, Penn^ 
sytvania, and ATew-York, With a complete List of ike Road and River Routes^ 
west of the Alleghany Mountains, and the connecting Roads from J^ew-York, Phi' 
laddphia, and Washington City, to JSTew- Orleans, St. Louis, and Pittsburg. The 
tohole comprising a more comprehensive Account of the Soil, Productions, Climate^ 
and present state of Improvement of the Regions described, than any Work hitherto 
piMtshed. Accompanied by a Map of the united Staies, including ^Louisiana, pro- 
jected and en^aved expressly for this loork. By William Darbt, Member of the 
J^eW'York Historical Society, and Author of a Map and Statistical Account of the 
State of Louisiana and the adjacent Regions, 



THE constant and increasing emigra- 
tion from Europe, and from the At- 



lantic States, to the States west of the AI- 
leghanies, cannot fail to render this work 
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useful and interesting to that class of emi- 
j^ants who are able and ^Tilling to seek for 
information in books. In the compilation 
of his book, the author has resorted to 
the most valuable topographical publica- 
tions, as well as made use of his own per- 
sonal knowledge ; he does not always, 
howerer, exercise the best judgment in 
the selection of matter, nor does he al- 
ways discriminate between important 
and irrelevant remarks ; and there is an 
unskilfulness in the arrangement of his 
materials, which must somewhat dimi- 
nish the value of the "Guide," as a book 
of reference. The style of this book is 
not well chosen ; it is too ambitious to 
suit the purpose of the work, the highest 
excellence of which it admits, being the 
simple and explicit communication of 
ikcts. The author, also, has made a con- 
siderably free use of his prior work on 
Louisiana, and though this may have 
been in some measure necessary, in order 
to the completeness of the work before 
IIS, yet it has somewhat diminished the 



value of both. There are some things 
omitted also, which would have form^ 
a valuable , addition to the stock of in- 
formation which the " Guide" already 
furnishes : such as prices of lands, of la* 
hour, of travelling, oiliving, &c. A compa- 
rative estimate of the profits of the vari- 
ous kinds of culture in the Western and 
Southwestern States would have been 
interesting and useful. Though Mr. 
Darby has said a good deal on the sub- 
ject of the vine and the olive, he has 
omitted to compute the cost of land sub- 
jected to their culture, as consisting not 
only of the purchase money, but also of 
interest and labour for the number of 
years during which no benefit is reaped. 

Nevertheless, we mention these things 
as blemishes that pertiiin to the skill of 
Mr. Darby as an author, rather than to 
his usefulness as a guide ; and ^ve do not 
doubt that the emigrant, whom it most 
concerns, will find it a valuable contri- 
bution to his means of information. 



Art. 11. Florvla Ludoviciana ; or a Flora of the State of Louisiana. Translated^ 
revised, and improved, from the French of C. C. Robin, hy C, S. Rafmesque, Member 
of the Academy of JVatural Sciences of Philadelphia, of the Literary and Philoso- 
phical Society of JSTew-York, of the Royal Institute of JSTaples, ifc. Sfc, New- York. 
C. Wiley and Co. 12 mo. pp. 178. 



MR. ROBIN, who was an intelligent 
observer and diligent collector, 
though not a professed botanist, published 
his Travels in Louisiana, at Paris, in 
1807. At the end of his third and last 
volume, he has given descriptions of the 
plants of Louisiana, as far as known to 
nim, classed after the method of Jussieu. 
In this Flore Louisianaise, as Mr. Robin 
termed it, Mr. Rafinesque observed, 
among many errors, much that was new 
and valuable. He therefore thought it 
worth while, relying on the descriptions 



eiven, which, of known plants, are uni- 
formly accurate, to class and name the 
new genera and species correcA^, after 
the manner which the author nad at- 
tempted to pursue. Of the qualifications 
of Mr. Rafinesque for the task there can 
be no question ; and he appears to hare 
been well rewarded for his labour. The 
extent of the pretensions of the work, is 
limited by the motto which the editor 
has adopted in his title-page — Quand Its 
mai^riaux sont imparfaUs, Vedifkt fst 
peut pas etre compleL 



Art. 12. ORIGINAL 

Experim^ntt made by the Asioy-Master of the 
King of the Netherlands, at the mint of 
Utrecht, on the native covper existing in 
huge blocks on the South side of Lake Supe- 
rior, in a letter from his Excellejuy Wit- 
tiam Eustis* Minister Plenipotentiary and 
Envoy Extraordinary from the United States, 
ire. to the Hon. Samusl L. Mitchill, dated 
Hague, Oct. 12, 1317. 

Dear Sib, 

PERCEIVING by the public newspapers, 
that my friend Dr. Le Baron bad pre* 



; UMM U IN lU ATIUJN b. 

sented you a piece of copper, I inclose yon 
the analysis of a piece, which he gave noe, at 
the mint of Utrecnt. a portion of which, in its 
crude state, I presented to the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs to be deposited in the Uni- 
versity of Leyden. My object in procurin* 
an assay in a foreign country, was first to add 
to the diffnsion of information rei^pecting our 
eountry, and secondly, that it might be com- 
pared with experiments made in the United 
States. I had hoped to return this autumn, 
and to have taken it with me, but the state 
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of our commepcial relations with this coun- 
try has necessarily deferred that hope until 
the spring. If Dr. Le Baron is near you, I 
will thank you to present me to him ; with 
great respect nnd esteem, 
I am, dear Sir> 

Your obedient servant, 
W. EUSTIS. 
The Hon. Samnel L. Mitchlll. 
New-York. 

The report from the mint, is in these 
words : 

From every appearance the piece of cop- 
per seems to have been taken from a mass 
that has undergone fusion. The melting was, 
however, not an operation of art, but a natu- 
ral effect caused by a volcanic eruption. 

The stream of lava probably carried along 
in lis course the aforesaid body of copper that 
had formed into^one collection^ as fast as it 
was heated enough to run, from all parts of 
(he mine. The united mass was probably 
borne, in this manner, to the place where it 
now rests in the soil. 

The crystallized form, observable every 
where on the original surface of the metal 
that has been left untouched or undisturbed^ 
leads nie to presume that the fusion it has 
sustained was by a process of nature ; since 
this crystallized surface can only be suppos- 
ed to have been produced by a slow and 
gradual cooling, whereby the copper assum- 
ed regular figures as its heat |)assed into 
other substances and the metal itself lay ex- 
posed to the air. 

As to the properties of the copper itself, it 
may be observed that its colour is a clear 
red ; that it is peculiarly qualified for rolling 
and forging; and that its excellence is indi- 
cated by its resemblance to the copper usu- 
ally employed by the English for plating. 

The dealers in copper call this sort Peru- 
rian copper to distinguish it from that of 
Sweden, which is much less malleable. The 
specimen, under consideration, is incompara- 
bly better than Swedish copper, as well on 
account of its brilliant colour, as for the fine- 
ness of its pores, and its extreme ductility. 

Notwithstanding, before it is used in manu- 
factures, or for the coining of money, it 
ought to be melted anew, for (he purpose of 
purifying itfrom such earthy particles which 
it may contain. 

The examination of the North-American 
copper, in the sample received from his ex- 
csellency the minister, by the operations ef 
tho cupel and the test by fire, has proved 
that it does not contain the smallest particle 
of silver, gold, or any other metal. 

We are indebted to a correspondent for the 
ibilowing sketch of the pn^fessional life of 
Mr. Philipps, the comedian and opera- 
filnger, whose grace and science have ren- 
dered him so deservedly a favourite in this 
country. A considerable part of it is co- 
pied from a London periodical publication. 

Mr. Thomas Fhilipps is a native of Lon- 



don, and the only son of Isaac Phflipps, Esq. 

a gentleman of good family in Monmouth- 
shire, who was, in the earlv part of his life, 
in the army, and afterwards held (he situa- 
tion in the revenue, of Surveyor of Land- 
Carriage Officers. He had intended his soft 
for the army, and to use, for his promotion 
in it, the interest of the late Duke of Baan- 
fort, Mr. Philipps' avowed friend and pa- 
tron ; however, he died before his wish could 
be effected, and at the time his son was at 
the aze of about ten years. Mr. T. Philippe 
was (hen educated, at his mother's desire, for 
the law ; but having early evinced a strong 
propensity for music, he was instructed in 
that science as an accomplishment. 

At the age of seventeen his partiality for 
the stage became evident ; but it met the dis* 
couragement of his friends, who, however^ 
after opposing his inclination about two 
vears, allowed him to make the attempt, in 
hopes of his failure, and that he would then 
apply himself to study for the profession of 
the law. The event proved contrary to their 
expectations. On the 10th of May. 1796, he 
made his debut at the Theatre Royal, Co- 
vent-Garden, in Philippe in ** The OuUe of 
Andalusiay' for Mrs. Mountain's benefit. His 
reception was so brilliant and flattering, that 
it formed his determination of embracing the 
life of a public singer and professor of musiCi 
He no longer met the opposition of his 
friends on the subject. Although at this time 
possessed of much musical knowledge, and 
labouring to improve himself in that science* 
he wanted information in stage manner, and 
the various requisites which only practice on 
the stage can give, and which are, with a 
London audience, indispensable for a per* 
former in the higher cast of characters. Ac- 
cordingly, after performing a few nights, at 
different periods subsequent to the above 
mentioned, at the Hay-market and at Covent- 
Garden, Mr. Philipps engaged as principal 
singer at the Theatre Royal, Norwicn ; which 
he soon after exchanged for a similar situa- 
tion at Bath ; in both which cities he be- 
came so great a favourite, and made such 
progress in his profession, that he was offered, 
and accepted, an engagement at the Theatre 
Royal, CrriW-street, Dublin, in 1801. The 
taste and liberality of that city declared in 
Mr. Philipps' favour, and deciaed his success 
in his favourite pursuit. The propriety and 
correctness of his conduct introduced him 
into the first class of society, and, united 
with his professional talents, occasioned his 
being appointed singing-master in some of 
the best families. He continued at the head 
of the opera department in Dublin, increas- 
ing in reputation and emoluments during 
eight years, until the period of Mr. Arnold s 
commencing his English Opera, when (hav- 
ing formerly known Mr. Philipps, a pupil of 
his father) he proposed an engagement to 
him, which was accepted, and Mr. Philipps 
again appeared before the London audience, 
in Youn^ Heartwtll, in Mr. Arnold's opera, 

Up all J^^htr 

Mr. Philipps' success io tlie summer at the 
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Lyeeom produced so advantageous an offer 
from the Managers of the Dmry-Lane Com- 
pany, that be relinqubhed his intention of 
returning th^ following winter to Dublin, and 
became attached to the above-mentioned es- 
tablishmentf in which his success was 
confirmed, and he nightly rose in public 
favour. His roost successful characters have 
been Carlot in The Duenna, and Orlando in 
Tht Cabinet; the latter of which having 
been composed by Mr. Braham, expressir 
for his own powers, Mr. Ptiilipps undertook 
Tery reluctantly. Mr. Braham has, much to 
bis credit, on every occasion, forwarded 
Philipps* professional advancement with his 
warmest encomiums. 

Mr. Philipps* masters were, Mr. Spofforth 
(from whose instructions he acknowledges to 
bave gained much advantage) and Dr. Ar- 
nold; while at Bath he had lessons from 
Rauzzini ; and in London, at different peri- 
ods, from Signor Vi^noni, Mr. F. Bianchi, 
and Mr. Kelly. During his residence in Ire- 
land, his intimacy with Sir J. A. Stevenson, 
and Mr. T. Cooke, was a source of improve- 
ment and advantage to him. Ue hascomposed 
several ballads with much success, and will 
no doubt continue to rise in improvement as 
well as public favour. As an actor, Mr. Phi- 
lipps has the advantage over almost every 
other singer on our stage. 

During the Drury-Lane company's per- 
forming at the Lyceum, and for three years 
after the rebuilding and opening of the new 
Theatre Royal, Drury-Lane, Mr. Philipps re- 
mained attached to tnat establishment as first 
tenor singer, with full estimation and favour 
of the public ; but at the expiration of his ar- 
ticles, displeased with the Drury-Lane con- 
cern under the mifmanagement of a commit^ 
tee of lords and gentlemen, which had re- 
duced its reputation and finances to a very 
low ebb, Mr. Philipps returned to his friends 
In Dublin, (to which place he had now an 
additional attachment, by having recently 
married a lady of that city,) and received the 
most enthusiastic welcome and reception 
from his friends and the Irish public. He 
played with the longest and most undiminished 
attraction ever known in the Dublin Theatre, 
through the whole of that* season, 1816, and 
the latter part of the next. Some diiference 
bavinff arisen between him and the proprie- 
tor of Crow-street at the commencement 
of the season of 1817, respecting terms, 
which was only in part reconciled by the 
voice of the public, and the necessities of the 
theatre demanding Mr. Philipps' re-appear- 
auca, influenced by the same spirit of inde- 
pendence be had before displayed in Lon- 
don, and in consequence of a correspond- 
ence with his friend, the late Mr. Holman, 
Mr. Philipps determined on visiting the 
tJnited States of America. Learning the 
death of that gentleman on his arrival at 
New- York, and dispirited at the melancholy 
event, he prepared to return to Europe by 
the vessel which brought him out, when 
Mr. Incledon, who was performing at New- 
York at the timet proposed to (he pro- 



rieters of that Theatre, the shortening of 
is engagement for the purpose of Mr. Phil- 
ipps' being heard and seen by the public of 
that city previous to his return. A proposi- 
tion to that effect was made to Mr. Philips, 
and he appeared before an American au- 
dience, on Monday, Nov. Sd, 1817, in Belino, 
in The^Devir^ Bridge. 

His reception was one of the most brOliaat 
ever known in America, and his attraction 
continued to increase to the end of his fir^ 
engagement ; Which was so productive to 
himself and the. managers, as to occasion a 
renewal for seven ni^ts more, and which 
proved equally successful. In the interme- 
diate time Mr. Philipps received offers of en- 
gagements from all the managers of the dtf- 
jferent theatres in the United States ; and 
probably gratified at his reception, and night- 
ly increasing popularity, deterred his inten- 
tion of returning to Europe until the follow- 
ing summer, and concluded an engagement 
with the Philadelphia managers : in which city 
he appeared on the 5th January, 1818, in tbie 
same character which he had chosen for his 
debut at New- York. 

In Philadelphia the same reception and ef* 
feet attended his performance, and he en- 
tered into a renewal of his engagement, as 
he had done in the former city, and with the 
same continuance of public favour. The 
boxes were crowded with beauty and fashion 
on his nights of performing, and he was in 
private invited into the first society, to which 
bis manners as a gentleman and scholar 
rendered him as high an acquisition, as his 
talents in public proved to the Theatre. As 
an actor, he stands without competitor 
among the singers of the English stage ; and 
his vocal talents have every mark of the 
highest science and cultivation. His singing 
is of the Italian school, to which he adds tha 
most distinct articulation and perfect English 
enunciation. 

The modern English singers, though they 
have made great progress in the science of 
music as compared with those of the last 
century, have lost much of that simplicity 
and natural expression which the best of the 
latter exhibited. Mr. Philipps' delivery of 
the simple ballad, is allowed to be the most 
perfect of any singers of the present day. 
However, he too frequently sacrifices to a 
false taste, which obtains on both sides the 
Atlantic, (hut not so fully here as in En- 
gland,) and embellishes too frequently and 
too highly. In defence it may be urged that 
the performer must please the public, and 
that the public are too frequently led awtj 
by glare and tinsel from the path of true taste 
and nature. The professors of high class 
and favouritism have, however, the power bnf 
degrees to recall them to the relish of their 
melody and simple poetry ; as the airs of 
Eveleen's Bower And Love's young ibremn frem 
the lips of Mr. Philipps sufficiently prove ; 
which have, we are informed, procured for 
him the most enthusiastic approbation from 
every audience, Americitn and European, he 
has appeared before. Mr. Philipps, weun- 
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dereland, terminates his visit to the United where Mr. and Mrs. M. were, desUned for B. 

oiates lu the ensui ng summ er. B. attached herself to them during the voy- 

• age so much, that when on arriTing at the 

7h the Editors of the American MonOdy ^^^tined port, her master claiming her, and 

Masazine having taken her to his abode, she made her 



Magazine, 

Gentlemen, 

The publication of the following facts, rela- 
tive to the congelation of water, may lead 
the attention of the curious to a subject 
which has not, it is believed, been sufficient- 
ly investigated. 

Having heard the formation of (hat species 
of ice, commonly called anchor-ice, ac- 
counted for on principles, which appeared 
to me unsatisfactory, 1 was induced to ob- 
serve more particularly the phenomena it 
exi.-.bited. This ice, which is of a spungy 
nature, somewhat resembling snow in water, 
is formed upon the bottom of rivers, most 
abundantly in shallow gravelly rapids. It 
collects here in such quantities that, on ris- 
ing, considerable gravel frequently adheres 
to it. I took from it, while floating upon the 
surface, a stone about the size of a hen's 
egg. I had been informed that it collected 
only in such rapids. But on examining a 
mill-pond principally of a muddy bottom, 
where the current was scarcely perceptible, 
I found it collected on roots, sticks, and on 
some spots of fine gravel, where the water 
was ten feet deep. Upon the mud of the 
same depth, or indeed of any depth, I found 
none. 



escape and returned to those to whom she had 
attached herself This was repeated several 
times, until being with kitten, she brought 
forth her young. This was thought a very 
fit opportunity of keeping her. The kittens, 
were therefore sent home, and of course the 
cat followed ; but watching her opportunity, 
she brought them back one by one. Her 
owner then gave her up, and In return had 
one of the kittens. 

Proceeding in attachment, this cat in a 
mariner forsook her ferocious habits, and as- 
sumed others more foreign to her species. . 

While she remained a good mouser, she 
became perfectly harmless to poultry and 
even small birds ; and such of these as fre- 
quented our premises soon became so con- 
vinced of her peaceful disposition, that her 
appearance never created any alarm among 
them ; while as it sometimes happens in hot 
countries that a hen or a duck shall qoit their 
nest before all the eggs have arrived at hatch- 
ing maturely, if then she happened to have 
kittens nothing more was necessary than to 
take the eggs trom the nest, and put them un- 
der her among her kittens ; she used to keep 
them warm and hatch the young, and to a 
stran^!er it was a curious sight to behold three 



I should bp hi»Mi7 <r«»#tfir.j ;f e^«»* ^ or four ducks' or chickens' heads peeping out 
gratified if some of amone so manv kittens • «nH w .Pn th«o«l- 



your correspondents would account for these 
phenomena consonantly with the received 
theory of congelation of water. 

T. 

The following narrative was written by Mau- 
rice Alargarott, the unfortunate exile to Bo- 
tany Bay, who was sentenced to four- 
teen years banishment for sedition. For 
the possession of the original manuscript 
we are indebted to his friend George 
Houston, Esq. now in this city. 

HrSTORV OF M. M's CAT. 



among so many kittens ; and when the cal- 
low brood had gathered a little strength, they 
would run over her back, her head &c. and 
when feeling fear or cold, would run back 
and take shelter under her belly among the 
kittens 

Propelled by instinct, more unerring thnn 
reason, she educated her young with a ca c 
that some human beings fail in displaying 
in similar cases. Willi infinite trouble and 
unspeakable solicitude did she instruct them 
to catch, to play with, and to eat such ani- 
mals and insects as providence had destined " 
the feline race to hunt and destroy. In that 
new colony, during her 16 years stay, she 
, furnished nearly all the colonists with mou- 

Fidehty is generally supposed the quality sers, all diligent in their vocation, sober livers* 
of dogs; whereas treachery is as universally and excepting onie solitary European vice, 
supposed to predominate among cats. The to which some had a propensity, (thieving) 
following short sketch will prove that it may of general goi>d character, 
happen otherwise. ^ Again, to notice the power of instinct, 

M. M. at his departure from England for whenever any ailment atflicted her master or 
Scotland, in the latter end of the year 93, had mistress, whenever any new misfortune or 
a favouriiedog which he left behind him. At act of oppression depressed their spirits, this 

liifi pfttiirn f« i.nni^^n o r».:««..-« :„ .u cat, in unison with them, was downcast and 

pensive ; but when tears gushed from her 
mistress* eyes, or a sigh escaped Her bosom, 
then her feline lamentations knew no bounds. 

Too old and too faithful to be left behind^ 
she was again embarked on board the Simon 
Cock Bark, Robt. Penson, master, on the 
16lh day of April. 1810. Three months wa» 
she tossed on the rough waves' of the South- 



hls return to London, a prisoner, in the com 
mencement of 94, his wife brought this fa- 
vourite dog to Newgate, on a visit to his mas- 
ter. The dog, on his entrance, went up to 
him with much apparent joy ; but after a very 
few caresses suddenly turned tail and nev- 
er more noticed him. Far different from this 
was the behaviour of the animal whose his- 
tory we have undertaken to write. 

This animal, brought by a passenger, quite em Ocean, until the vessel made the port of 
a kitten, on board the Surprise Transport, Rio De Jancuro, where she found, after es- 
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•etij 16 years gbsencc, several of her old 
friends, visiters and admirers yet alive, by all 
«f wbom she was welcomed and visited from 
Taried motives of love or curiosity. 

Taking her departure from Rio De Janei- 
ro, she at last reached, amid various perils, 
the British shore, and landed at Liverpool, 
whence, on her mistress' lap, she journeyed 
by short stajjes to London, where becoming 
an object of curiosity, her visiters were nu- 
merous, and at the door of the house where 
she resided, a royal carriage has been seen 
to stop. To the eye and tongue of curiosity 
the owners were nothing, but the cat every 
thing. Having lived thus about two years, 
she pined in the absence of her master, and 
at his return from an inland journey, she 
looked up, recognized him, held out her paw 
and died, on the 13th October, 1812, aged 
18 years, 10 months and 7 days. 

Epitaph. 
Near this spot, 
are deposited the remains of 
a loving mother, 
a kind nurse, 
mod an affectionate and dutiful servant, 
who, 

net guilty of crime, or even accused of any, 
was for many years banished from 

HER NATIVE COUNTRY, 

and unconscious whither travelling, 
circumnavigated the globe. 
No wealth did she inherit or acquire, ytt 
lived and died 
FREE FROM DEBT. 
Always clean and neat in her attire, during a 
long life, 
her fashion she altered not. 
Unpractised in slander, and a pattern to tha 
Sex. 

she was without vice. 
Tet mistake not, gentle reader — this inscrip- 
tion is not meant for a Woman, 
BUT A CAT ; 
Who departed this life on a Friday, the 13tb 
of October, 1812, 
aged 

eighteen years ten months and seven days. 

ALAS, POOR PUSS ! 

JEeonomical history of Ihe Fishes sold in thA 
markets of the City of New- York. By Dr. 
Samuel Jikerly. 

For February, 1818. 

1. Apodal Fishes, 
Anguilla vulgaris^ Mitchill. Common eel. 
iSr^illa oceanica. Do. Sea eel, 

2. Jugular Fishes. 

Gadus Morhua, Lin. Mit Cuv. Common cod. 

Gadus (BgleJinuSy Mit. The Haddock. 

Badus lomcodusy Mit. Tarn cod or frost-fislt. 

3. Thoracic Fishes. 

Lafrrus tauioga. Mit. New-York hlack-fith. 
Tautog. 

Lahrus auritus. Mit. Pond-Jish. 
Bodianus Jlavescens, Mit. Yellow perch. 
Scomber vemalis, Mit. Spring-mackerel. 



Cyprinus teres, Mit. Sucker. ^„-ir^ 
E^xptsaUenlusymi. WhUe bellied kOUfiAy 
Appendix. 

Mya arenarioy Pen. Soft shell titan. _ , , „ 
Venus Mereenaria, Lin. Pennant- HarAtMi 

clam. 

Ostrea edulis. Pen. Edible oyster. 
Crabs, _ 

1. Apodal Fishes. 

Common Eel— The common eel contiDoei 
to be sold at the same price, and in thesasae 
manner, during February, as in the preced- 
ing month. , - , ^ . 

Sea Eel—^ lar?e sea eel vras broogbt ta 
market and thence sent to Dr. Mitcfaill, who, 
upon examining it. found some specHic 
marks of difference between it and our com- 
mon or river eel, and he accordioglj nt^icd 
it the Mguilla oceanica. It never frequents 
our rivers or bays, but keeps on the borders 
of the ocean, and is occasionally taken on 
the fishing banks, where cod, black-fish, and 
sea-bass feed. The individual sent to Dr. 
Mitchill weighed over nine pounds, and waS 
good eating. 

2. JuGOLAR Fishes. 

Common Cody and Haddock. -^The common 
cod continued to be plentifully and readily 
sold in February, at four cents per pound 
from the pickle ; sounds and tongues al eight 
cents ; fresh and dried cod at five cents. The 
fresh cod, however, were very thin and poor, 
and no betterthan meagre shad. 

Tom-cods. — These excellent little pan-fish 
continued to be sold in small bunches from 
nine to twelve cents. Many of them, how- 
ever, were so small (being no larger than 
the finger) that it appeared to me improper 
that they should be taken or exposed for 
sale, and that some legal provision might be 
made to protect them till larger grown. 

3. Thoracic Fishes. 
Black-Jish, or Tottfog.— Black-fish continu- 
ed to be exposed for sale in this month, at 
eight cents per pound. The weather having 
been uniformly cold, these fish were imme- 
diately frozen when taken from the cars. 
The membrane which covers the vent in the 
winter months was very evident on inspec- 
tion. 

Pond-fish. — A few individuals of this beao- 
tifiil fish were exposed in bunches together 
with the yellow perch brought from New- 
Jersey. This |Mjnd-fish is the Lahrus aurihu 
of Dr. Mitchill, and the fish taken in Ihe 
same waters, and called by him the Labrus 
appendix, has been considered only as a 
variety of the first. My brother brought spe- 
cimens of both from Ulster County last sum- 
mer, and from the drawings which I made, 
it is very evident they are different species. 
To make this clear and satisfactory we shall 
give a delineation of both in a future Dum- 
ber. 

Striped-bass, or Rock-fsh, — This excellent 
fish continued to be offered for sale in con- 
siderable quantity during the whole month, 



Scomber vemahs, Mit. Sprmg-mackerel. siderable quantity auring me wnoie monia, 

PUuronectes Fiances, Mit. JVeii;- York flai-Jish. notwithstanding the cold weather and the 

4. Abdominal Fishes. ice obstructing our bays and rivers. The 

" , Lin. Mit. Common Salsnon. price continued as in January. The fish 

ta, Wi. Donovan. New- York Shai. were frozen stiff; and in this state they hare 
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been sent with Uack-fish to Albany and 
other places in the interior of th^ country. 

Yellou) Perch. — Tbe Bodianus flavtsctm or 
yellow perch were, as last month, offered in 
DuncheS) but not in great plenty, and having 
some of the pond-fish or Labrut anritus united 
\rith them. 

Spring MackBrel-^ThH fish continued to 
be sold in a [nckled state from the stalls as in 
January. It is also sold by the grocers as 
well as shad and other pickled fish. 

JVew-YorkJiat-Jish.^Fisii-hsh continued to 
be brought to market this month, though not 
Sn great plenty, nor in much demand. 

Salmon. — Pickled Salmon at twelve cents 
per pound continued on the stalls as hereto- 
lore. 1 have seen no fresh salmon this winter, 
though sometimes brought in ice from the 
northern lakes and rivers, where they are ta- 
ken under the ice with spears. 

Shad. — Shad has not yet appeared, and in- 
deed it is too early by several weeks for his an- 
nual visit. Pickled shad is soid by retail by most 
of the grocers in the city, and is not olFered 
on the fish stalls of the markets. This fish is 
introduced at present for the purpose of offer- 
ing a report on the subject of the shad fishery 
as made to the corporation of the city during 
the present month ; and as the subject will 
soon engage the attention of the legislature, 
it is thought to be a proper time to give it 
currency. 

The inhabitants of Kings County, (though 
not within the jurisdiction of the Corporation,) 
applied by memorial to the Comm3n Coun- 
cil, to sanction and second their petition to 
the Legislature, that the law " To protect 
the fishing in i^udson's River, and to pre- 
vent obstructions in the navigation thereof," 
should not be repealed. It appeared that a 
petition wa^ about to be presented to the Le- 
gislature of New- York, praying that the 
above-mentioned law might be repealed. 
The owners of the upland and the fishery, 
along the shores of the same would be ma- 
terially affected by such repeal, and their 
petition stated various points iu which their 
rights would be invaded ; but the only point 
in which the corporation could interpose 
their opinion, was in the e/Fect that certain 
measures would have, injarious to the fu- 
ture and steady supply of ahad to our mar- 
kets, wherefore the committee to whom the 
subject was referred only sanctioned their 
memorial, as it related to the supply of the 
fish markets. 

There are three methods of fishing for 
shad in the river and bays about New-York. 
The first is by the use -of nets dravf n along the 
shore. The second by hoop nets carried 
some distance into the river ; and the third, 
by gill nets set in all parts of the river. The 
latter method is the one complained of, and 
the most objectionable. The two first drive 
tbe fish from the shores into deeper water, 
and the gill nets harrass and obstruct their 
passage there. These are set perpendicular- 
IV in the river, and attached to upright poles 
ariven into tbe mud in 20, 30, and more feet 
water. These poles offer obstructions to 



navigation, annoy the shad, and divert them 
from their usual course, and tend to break 
up the fishery, as is more particularly stated 
in the following report. 

" The committee to whom was referred the 
petition of sundry inhabitants of Kings Coun- 
ty, relating to obstructions in the Hudson 
river, and the injury thereby resulting to the 
shad-fishery, have bad the same under con- 
sideration, and are of opinion, that the ob- 
structions by poles and gill nets are very in- 
jurious to the shad-fishery, and should hot be 
allowed — independent oi the obstructions t» 
navigation. 

<'^Your committee are also of opinion that 
the shad-fishery is of considerable impor- 
tance to the city of New- York, as in the 
months of April and May, when shad are iof 
plentv, butcher's meat and other provisions 
are cheap, and that in order to preserve the 
annual supply of shad, no obstructions 
should be permitted in the river that woulik 
tend to prevent the return of those fish t» 
their usual haunts. It is well known that 
shad are migratory fidh, and that they visit 
annually the same rivers to cast their spawn, 
and to return with their young to the depths 
of the ocean or other places of retreat and 
safety. The numbers that frequent our bay 
and the Hudson river are already much less 
than in former years, and it is feared that 
if additional obstructions are suffered to be 
placed in the river, the run of shad in a few 
years will be entirely destroyed. Where- 
fore the committee concur in the opinion with 
the iVihabitanls of Kings County that the law 
To protect the fishing in Hudsons river, 
and to prevent obstructions in the uavigatioa 
thereof" should not be repealed. 

Which is respectfully submitted. 

Qjnpn*.^ 5 SAMUEL AKERLT. 

2»»gnea ^ REUBEN MUNSON. 

JVeur- York Sucker. — ^This fish is a species of 
carp, and called by Dr. Mitchili, Cyprinut 
teres. It is sometimes, during the winter 
month, sbrought to our markets from the 
Croton river and other small streams of this 
state. It is taken by cutting holes in the ice. 
It is a moderately good fisn in the winter^ 
but in warm weather the flesh is poor and 
flabby, atid then seldom exposed for sale. 
Our markets have a supply of fish so much 
better, that the sucker is not in much de- 
mand. Its ordinary size is from 12 to 14 
inches long. 

Killifish. — ^The killifish frequent the shal- 
lows of the bays and the small streams of 
salt water, following the recess of the tides 
and advancing with the flood. There are 
several species of them, and they afford sport 
to children during the summer months, and 
they fish for them with worms on a pin 
hook. In the winter they do not bite, but 
collect in great numbers and reside in the 
deep holes of creeks and bays. At such 
times they are taken by sweeping their 
haunts with a small scap-net, aud though they 
are not larger than the finger, they are 
brought to market for sale, and are esteen 
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an eietlhrnt litHe pan fish. They are sold 
for twelve cents a quart. They are put into 
blood-warm water, which causes them to 
vomit the contents of their stomachs, and 
thus they are prepared for cooking. The 
white-bellied killifish is the one under con- 
sideration, and is the Etox piscutentut of 
MitchilPs memoir. Killifish b a provincial 
word for all small fish in New-York, and ap- 
pears to be derived from the Dutch word 
kill, applied to all small streams by the origi- 
nal settlers of New-York. 

APPENDIX. 

Soft-thett etomf.^Tliese continue to be 
plenty and good, from 37 to 50 cents per 
nnndred opened and cleaned. 

Bard thell c/am«.— Few or none of these 
appeared in market in February. Thev are 
BOt so good at this season as the other clams. 

Oysters. Oysters from the New-York 

banks, Long-Island, and Virginia, in great 
plenty In market, at oyster stands, and in 
our public houses, where they are eaten, 
roasted, fried, stewed, &c. They vary in 
price, according to size and ouality, from 60 
cent^ to five dollars per bunared. 

Crobc. — Crabs continued to be eiposed as 
in January, at 25 cents per dozen. 

As raking for crabs in the winter uncovers 
and exposes many which are not taken, as 
iffom their torpid state they are unable to re- 



gain their hiding places, all those thaf are 
so uncovered are inevitably left to perish, 
and the breed of crabs, is thus, by repitiUon 
of these means, in danger of extermination, 
l^herefore a very long list of petitioners was 
presented to the corporation, praying xM. 
crabs might not be exposed for sale iu the 
winter. This petition being referred to the 
market committee, they re|>orted in favoor 
of the prayer of the petition, and the follow- 
ing law was accordingly presented, approv- 
ed, and passed. 

A law lo regulate the sale of erabs^ passed 
im February, 1818. 

BE it ordained by the Mayor, Aldermen 
and Commonalty of the city of Wew-York, 
in common council convened. That if any 
person or persons shall sell, offer or expose 
for sale, in any of the public markets of this 
city, or in any street contiguous thereto, any 
of that species of shell-fish commonly called 
crabs, between the 15th day of December 
and the first day of March, in any year, every 
such person shall forfeit and pay for each 
and every offence the sum of 10 dollars — 
Provided that this ordinance shall not go in- 
to effect until the 15th day of December 
next. 

By the Common Council. 

J. MORTON, Clerk. 



Art. 12. LITERARY AND PHIL 

eREAT BRITAIN. 

LIEUTENANT-Colonel Johnson is 
preparing for publication a Narra- 
tive of an Overland Journey from India, 
performed in the course of the present 
year, through the principal cities of Per- 
sia, part of Armenia, Georgia, over the 
Caucasus into Russia, through the terri- 
tory inhabited by the Cossacks of the 
Don, to Warsaw, and thence through 
Berlin to Hamburg. The work will be 
accompanied with engravings illustrative 
of the more remarkable antiquities in 
those countries, the costume of the inha- 
bitants, and other interesting subjects, 
from drawings executed in the course of 
the journey. 

Elarly in December will be published, 
in one large volume, ISmo. the Juvenile 
Botanist's Companion, or Complete 
Guide to the Vegetable Kingdom, by 
Robert Thornton, M. D. 

Speedily will be published in one to* 
lume 8vo. Rome, Naples and Florence 
in 1817, consisting of sketches of the pre- 
sent state of society and manners, the 
arts, litehiture, of those cities, with 
numerous anecdotes and conversations of 
tiistuiguished writers, English and fo« 



DSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE. 

A Narrative of Discoveries in Africa, 
by Mr. Buckhardt, who has been for 
some years travelling in the countries, 
south of Egypt, in the disguise of ao 
Arab, under the auspices of the African 
Association, is in the press. He is still 
prosecuting his discorveries, and is said 
to entertain sanguine hopes of being aWc 
to penetrate to Tombuctoo from the 
east, and proceed from t i Mcity to the 
western coast. 

The Rev. Mr. Maturin, author of the 
tragedy of Bertram, is printing a tale, in 
S volumes. 

FRANCE. 

Mr. Teissier has lately been engaged 
in researches on the period of gestation 
of the females of several domestic ani- 
msds. The foUowing is a summary of 
the results 

Out of S75 cows, 21 calved between 
the 240th and 270th day : mean term 
259jh-544 between the 270th and 299th : 
mean term 282 — 10 between the 299th 
and 321st : mean term 303. Thus, be- 
tween the shortest and the longest ges- 
tation, there is a difference of 81 days, 
that is, more than one-fourth of the mean 
duration. 

Out of 277 mares, 23 foaled betiri en 
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the d£2d and ddOth day : mean term 826 
— between the 330th , and 359th: 
mean term S44j— 28 between the 36 1st 
and 419th : mean term 390. Between 
the shortest and longest gestation there 
was an interval of 97 days ; as before, 
more thah one-fourth of the mean dura- 
tion. 

Observations were made on two she 
asses only : one foaled on the 380th and 
the other on the 39 1st day. 

Out of 91£ ewes, 140 lambed between 
the 146th and 150th day : mean term 
143-.676 between the 150th and 154th : 
mean term 15£ — 96 between the 154th 
and 161st : mean term 157i. Here the 
extreme interval is only 15 days, to a 
mean duration of 152 — that is only one- 
tenth. 

The mean term of seven female buffa- 
loes was 308 days, and the extreme dif- 
ference 27 days. 

The extreme gestations of 25 sows 
"were 109 and 143 days. 

The extreme terms of gestation of 172 
rabbits were 27 and 35 days ; difference 8. 

In the duration of the incubation of do- 
mestic fowls, differences of from 5 to 16 
days were obser^'ed. These cannot be 
ascribed to accidental difference of tem- 
perature ; for, according to the observa- 
tions of Mr. Geoffroi de St. Hilaire, the 
same differences are found in the duration 
of the developement . of the chickens 
hatched by the Egyptians in ovens. 

From the whole of his observations 
M. Teissier infers, that the period of ges- 
tation is extremely variable in every spe- 
cies. Its prolongation does not seem to 
depend either upon the age or more or 
less robust constitution of the female, or 
upon the diet, the breed, the season, or 
the bulk of the foetus, and still less upon 
the phases of the moon. 

At a late meeting of the Royal Acade- 
my of Sciences, M. Moreau de Jonnes 
communicated some particulars respect- 
ing the great viper of Martinique in ad- 
dition to those given in one of our late 
numbers. It is a fact that this serpent 
grows to the length of 7 or 8 feet, and to 
a diameter of four or five inches. M. 
Desfoumeaux, a planter of Martinique, 
some months since killed one of tbese 
reptiles which had attained tbese di men- 
sions, and which when erect on its tail 
would have considerably exceeded the 
height of a man. Upon an examination 
of the membranous sheath with which 
the mouth is laterally furnished, there 
were found on both sides sixteen chan- 
nelled teeth of different sizes, but only 
two of these havhig reached their full 



growth, served as formidable weapons 
to this enormous reptile. By a singular!* 
ty worthy of remark, the trigonocephalus 
possesses the faculty of living alike in Uie 
marshes on the same level with the Bea,- 
and on the tops of mountains among the 
clouds, notwithstanding the difference of 
temperature which is equal to twelve de- 
grees of the centigrade theraaometer, 
and which in the torrid zone produces a 
very powerful. impression on organized 
bodies. M. Desfourneaux has recently 
fot«nd, on ascending the volcanic peaks 
of Cai4)el, four of these vipers inhabiting 
the lofty forests of those mountains 
1600 yards above the Atlantic. 

An Apothecary of Amiens has just ob- 
tained a new and very lucrative product 
from potatoes by burning the stalks and 
leaves of the plant, and extracting the 

Sotash which they contain in abundance, 
ust when the flower begins to go off, 
at which time the stalk is in full vigour, 
the plants are cut with a sharp instru- 
ment about five inches from the ground. 
The stumps soon throw out fresh shoots, 
which suffice to bring the roots to maturi- 
ty. The plants after being cut are left eight 
days in the field to dry. They are thea 
burned in the same manner as soda 
manufacturers burn kali, in a hole five 
feet in diameter and two feet deep. Th© 
ashes are washed, and the ley evaporat- 
ed. By this process 2500 pounds weight 
of the salt is obtained per acre ; the author 
of it calculates that the potatoes grown 
upon an acre will produce 225 ^ancs, 
over and above the expense of cultiva- 
tion ; and that the salt from the siune 
erea, djeducting the cost of making, will 
be worth 816 francs, making a total of 
1041 francs, upwards of £43 sterling. 

ITALY. 

M. Benvenuti of Florence has invent- 
ed a machine by means of which any 
person, though unacquainted with draw- 
ing, is enabled to copy paintings in oil 
or fresco, and even to trace the contour 
of statues and other round bodies, either 
of the natural size or reduced to one- 
twelfth. This machine, which is far su- 
perior to the pantograph, will be particu- 
larly useful for frescoes ; and it is even 
asserted that in this department it will 
do as much in one day as formerly re- 
quired the labour of a month. 

M. Bettoni, printer of Padua, has cir- 
culated the prospectus of a Collection of 
Lives and Portraits of Illustrious Men, 
in 4to. The list comprehends 79 names 
of distinguished persons of all ages and 
countries, excepting modern Italy. A- 
mong these are Alfred the Great, Bacon, 
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Hairey, Hume, Iiocke, Marlborough, 
jVlUtoD, Newton, Robertson, Shakspeare, 
and Washington. Each life will be print- 
ed in Latin, Italian, Cnglish, French^ and 
German. 

AUSTRIA. 

The number of German periodical 
works published at Vienna is more than 
a dozen. Two of them deserve to rank 
among the most celebrated in German j. 

OERMANT. 

Dr. De Carro, the ardent and success- 
ful propagator of vaccination in the Aus- 
trian dominionB,tis employed in prosecut- 
ing experiments to ascertain the value 
of sulpnureous acid fumigation external- 
ly applied, according to the method of 
Dr. Gales, of Paris, as a remedy in va- 
rious diseases of the skin, joints, glands, 
and lymphatic system. 

Dr. De Carro has obtained apparatuses 
from the French physician ; and the Aus- 
trian gevemment, on the report of a 
committee of professional men, sanctions 
jand encourages the undertaking. 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

Messrs. Tanner, Vallance, Kearny and 
Co. of Philadelphia, have issued propo- 
fials for publishing an elegant Atlas, con- 



taining a map of the world, and maps of 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and^ North and 
South America, and of the different 
States composing the American Union. 
The work will be published by subscrip- 
tion, in five numbers, at six dollars each 
number. 

Henry Durell of New- York, is publish- 
ing, by subscription, a stereotype edition 
of Shakspeare, with the annotations of 
Johnson, Steevens, &c &tc. in ten vo- 
Inmes, ornamented with plates. 

John Jenkins, Esq. is now circulating, 
in New-Yorif, his admirable treatise on 
the Art of Writing. The simplicity 
and facility of his system of chirography 
give it a preference over every other 
which we have seen. In fact it super- 
sedes the necessity of a writing-master. 
It h«is also another recommendation, of 
no little weight — it requires no constraint 
of posture prejudicial to the health of 
the pupil. We sincerely hope that its in- 
genious author will derive an emolu- 
ment from his labours, commensurate 
with the benefit he has conferred upon 
the community. His book should be 

adopted as a manual throughout the 

United States. 



Art, 13. RELIGIOl 

ENGLAND. 

Johanna SouthcotVs follmvers. 

ON the 14th of October, in a wood at 
Forest Hill, near Sydenham, the 
fanatical followers of Johanna Southcott 
sacrificed a black pig ; each of the wo- 
men present gave the pig nine blows on 
the head with a chopper; after which 
the men beat it with bludgeons till it 
ivas dead, then hung it up with a chain, 
and burnt it; they then scattered the 
remains over their heads, or trampled 
them under their feet. 

A spectator inquiring the reason of 
this service, was informed, that they had 
copied from the scriptures 1115 verses, 
Tvhich proved the truth of their doctrines. 
'The daughter of Z'lon,* (so they 
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called Johanna) said tliey, « is gone to 
heaven, till the coming of Shiloh ; and 
as types were used under the law as 
figures of our Saviour, so the burning of 
this pig signified the binding and burning 
of Satan ; and, according to the mira- 
cle, (Luke viii.) their prophet had that 
moraing ejected the evil spirit from their 
hearts, and it had entered into the swine." 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

New adhesions have increased the 
number of auxiliaries to the American 
Bible Society to one hundred and thirty- 
two. 

On the 13th of January the Rev. Na- 
thaniel Hewitt was installed Pastor of 
the first church and society of Fairfield,^ 
Connecticutr 



Art. 14* POETRY, 



DEATH AND THE DRUNKARD. 

HIS form was fair ; his check was health, 
His word a bond ; his purse was wezillh. 
With wheal his fields were covered o'er ; 
Plenty sat smiling at his door. 
His wife the fount of ceaseless joy : 
How laugh'd his daughter, play'd bis boy : 



His library, though large, was read 

Till half its contents deck'd his head. 

At mom 'twas health, wealth, pure delight : 

'Twas health, wealth, peace and bliss, at night« 

I wish'd not to disturb his bliss. — 

'Tis gone : hut all the fault was his. 

The social glass I saw him seize, 
The more with festive wit to please. 
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Daily increased lilslovecf cljeer.--* 

Ah, little thought be I was near ; 

Gradual indulgence on him stole : 

Frequent became the midnight bowl. 

I in that bowl the head-ache plac'd; 

Which, with the juice, his lips embrac'd. 

Shame nexx I mingled with the draught : 

Indignantly he drank and laugh'd. 

In the bowl's bottom bankruptcy 

I plac'd — he drank with tears and glee. 

luiMORSE then did I in it pour : 

He only sought the bowl the more. 

I mingled next ioint-torCring paiw : 

Little the less did he refrain. 

The DROPSY in the cup I mixt; 

Still to his mouth the cup was fixi. 
My emissaries thus in vain 

I sent, the mad wretch to restrain : 

On the bowl's bottom then MYSELF 
- 1 threw ; the most abhorrent elf 

Of all that mortals hate or dread : 
And thus in horrid whispers said. 
** Successless ministers I've sent, 
" Thy hast'ning ruin to prevent : 
** Their lessons naught — now here am I : 
** Think not my threat 'nings to defy. 
** Swallow thou thisy thy last 'twill be : 
" For with it thou must swallow me." 

Haggard his eyes; upright his hair > 
Remorse his lip ; his cheek despair ; 
With shaking hands the bowl he grasp'd — 
My meatless bones his carcase clasp*d, 
And bore it to the church-yard ; where 
Thousands 'ere I would call, repair. 

DEATH speaks— ah, reader, dost thou hear?' 
Hast thou no lurking cause to fear 
Has not o'er thee the sparkling bowl 
Constant, commanding, sly control ? 
Betimes reflect — betimes beware — 
The ruddy, healthful, now, and fair, 
Before slow reason seize the sway, 
Beform—postpon'd another day, 
Too soon may mix with common clay. 

P. 



A literary friend has furnished us witli the follo^y- 
ingtranslaUon, into Italian, of Beatiie's Hermit, 
by Lorenzo Da Ponle, one of the most eminent 
poets now in Italy. 

l^-ccndatim into Italian, of BeaiHe*s Bermil ; 
by Larenzo Da Ponte. 

1. 

il silenzio della notte 
Coprla'l mondo e gli animali, 
Che dormian in selve e in grotte 
In un dolce obblio de' mali. 
2. 

Kon s'udiva che'l torrente 
Che dal monte a1 plan cadea,. 
£ le note onde il gemente 
Usignuolo il bosco empiea^ 
3. 

Allor fU che la campagna 
Del suo cantico notturno 
Fe' euonar dalla montagna 
L'eremita taciturno. 

4. 

Con stesso ei non ha guerra, 
A natura egli ubbidisce : 
D'uom ^ il cor che in petto serra, 
Ma pensar da saggio ardiste. 



Perch© in preda oh Die ti dat 
Alle tenebre ed al duolo ? 
Perch^ il cielo empi di lai 
Dolce — qoerulo usignuolo? 
6. 

Tu ben sai che non ^ lunge 
La gentil madre de' fiori. 
Pace avfai quand' ella giunge^ 
Avrai gioja, e nuovi amori. 
7. 

Ma se gemi o Filomela. 
Per pieik che il cor ti fiede, 
Gemi gemi e ti querela, 
L' nom da te lamento chiede. 
8. 

Tu la calma a lui ristora ; 
Come te la gioja ei perde ; 
Ma la tua rinasce ancora, 
La sua va, n^ piii rinverde. 
9. 

Da confine » noi remoto 
Cintia a languida riluce, 
Sparger par nell' ampio vooto 
Scarsi rai di fragil luce. 
10, 

Pur la vidi poio pria 
Maestosa in alto alzarsi,^ 
E le stelie, ove apparia, 
Nel fulgor parean celarsi. 
II. 

Ruota ruota, o bella luna, 
Compi lieta il corso usato; 
Se il tuo volto ora s'imbruo^ 
Tornersi nel primo stato: 
12. 

Ma deir uom caduca gloria 
Passa, vola, e non riviene, 
Ahi che il misero si gloria 
Di fugace ombra di bene ! 
13. 

Wotte regna: k carapi, e a prati 
De' colori invola il vanto : 
Pianto io spargo, o poggi amatr^ 
Ma per voi non d il mio pianto. 
14. 

Per sentier di gigH e rose 
Yerrk V alba, e al suo ritormy 
Le beilezze al guardo ascose 
Brilleran brillando il giorno. 
16. 

Ne mi lagno allor che il vemo 
JNuoce a* fiori, a' frutlii, all'erba ; 
Ch^ Natura il germe elerno 
Nel suo grembo anima, e serba. 
16. 

Ma fia mai che PrimaTem 
Su funerea urna risplenda, 
E di raorte entro la nera 
Feral notte un raggio scenda ? 
17. 

Cosl a lampo lusinghiero 
Di saper falso e bugiardo 
Che disvia dal buon sentiero, 
£ abbegliando accieca il guardo. 
18. 

Miei pensieri incauti e sciocchi 
D' ombra in ombra errando vanno^ 
C»>lla morte innanzi agli occbi, 
Ei^ a tergo onta ed aSanfio. 
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19. 

Deh soccorri, o Padre e Dio, 
Delia luce a' dabbj miei ! 
Di tua destra opra son io, 
da te partir vorrei. 
20. 

Prostemato nel mlo fango 
Io te invooo ; e so che piioi 
Dalla uotte in ch1o riraan^ 
Trarmi sol co' lumi taoi. 
21. 

Dissi ! e sparve immantinente 
De^i error la nehbia oscura ; 
Onde pria vni'd la mente 
In incerta congettura. 



22. 



Cos) a stanco e in sue viaggio 
Traviato peregrino 
D'improvviso appare il raggio 
Del balsamico mattino : 
23. 

G'ik discende trionfante 
Verita, Grazia, ed Amore, 
E Natiira giubiiante 
D' Eden veste il prisco onore. 
24. 

Di sorrisi e fior novelli 

JVlorte adorna il freddo viso, 
£ pompegi^ia da^li avelU 
La beltsi del Faradiso. 



Aet. 15. MONTHLY SUMMARY OF POLITICAL INTELLIGENCE. 



EUROPE. 

ORBAT BRITAIN AND IRELA-RD. 

THE British government has contracted 
with the emperor of Austria for 300,000 
loads of timber, from the forestsof Croatia and 
Dalmatia, for the use of the navy, to be re- 
ceived in part payment of the Austrian debt. 
It is said to be some of the finest naval tim- 
ber iu the world, and a contract has been 
made with two merchants for the conveyance 
of it from Trieste and the Dalmatian ports to 
England. 

It is stated that an arrangement Ijas been 
made with the Turkish government, by which 
Parga is permitted to be retained by the Ioni- 
an fnlands. 

The explorinflr expedition to the North Pole 
is to sail in March. Intelligence has been re- 
ceived that the ice to the extent of 50,000 
square miles has broken up and cleared away 
in the neighbourhood of tne North Pole. 

The expense of the proposed Hammer- 
smith bridge over the river Thames, which 
will be 6000 feet, is estimated at 60,000/. 
and that of the designed eigantic structure, 
the East London, or Bridge of Trafalgar, at 
Rotherhithe, though its chord will be 3400 
feet, and its altitude, to allow ships to sail be- 
neath it, will probably be 110 feet above the 
tide at high-water, is reckoned not to exceed 
the sum of 300,000/ The latter will consist 
of three arches, of 320 feet each, over the wa- 
ter, and eight others, of more than 300 feet 
each, on the average, over the land on either 
side. 

The daily consumption of coals in London, 
for producin'^ Has, amounts to 28 chaldrons, 
hj which 76,000 lights are supplied, each equal 
to the light of six candles. 

FRANCE. 

According to the last census, the present 
population of France is 29,045,099 inhabi- 
tants. 

The Minister of Finance, has been em- 
powered to borrow 200,000,000 of francs 
fcr the service of the year 1818. 

The discussions, in regard to the regulation 
of the pres«, are still continued in the^ Cham- 
ber of Deputies. 



ITALY. 

In the ntins of Hereulaneum, says a London 
print, there have been found loaves of bread, 
baked in the reign of Titus, and which stiQ 
bear the baker's mark, indicating the quality 
of the flour, which was probably prescribed 
by regulations of the police. 

The government of Parma has probibitedi 
under the severest penalties, every person, 
not connected with the military state, to 
vrear mustachioSf or other military insignia! 

GRRHANT. 

II is said that Madame Murat has purcha* 
sed the Lordship of Orth. 

PRUSSIA. 

It is rumoured that the king of Prussia is to 
be married to Miss Dillon, daughter of the 
French ambassador at Dresden. 

DENMARK. 

Several mercantile failures, to a large ex- 
tent, have taken place at Copenhagen, 

SWEDEPr. 

The king of Sweden was so unwell as to 
be unable to open, in person, the Diet. A 
speech was read for him by Prince Oscar at 
its openinff. The Swedish paper currency 
was, in 1802, 14.000.000, and is now, 30,000, 
000 of Bank dollars: having more than dou- 
bled in 15 years. On the other hand, the go- 
vernment makes the gratifying* boasts that 
notwithstanding the patural wants of Sweden, 
none of its inhabitants have, like those of 
more fertile countries, been forced to emi- 
grate from the apprehension of famine. 

RUSSIA. 

It is said that a Russian force has taken 
possession of one of the Sandwich Islands. 

The Emperor of Russia is using his endea- 
vours to form a league among the European 
powers for the suppression of the *arbwy pi- 
rates. 

ASIA. 

EAST INDIES. 

It is Stated that the disturbances which late- 
ly broke out in the East Indies between the 
Mahrattas and the British have been adjusted 
by a peace, and that the former have ceded 
to the latter a tract of territory prodncing a 
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targe amoant of revenue, as an indamnity for 
the expense of the war. 

A party of Dutch troops, sailors, &c. which 
landed at Saparona, in Java, to reduce the na- 
tives, wa? nearly eut to pieces by them. 

CMNA. 

The merchants of Canton have urged u on 
tbe Consul of the United States, at that p t, 
tb« importance of ivarning American mer- 
chants against shipping opium to China, as it 
eubjeota vessels tf forfeiture. 

iMERICA. 

SPAhSH AMERICl. 

Venezuela. 

h is stated that Gen. Morillo left Valencia 
on the 10th Dec. f«r Calabozo, where he will 
establish his head quarters. The independ- 
ents are said to be in possession of San Fer- 
nando de Apure, but no general accounts re- 
ceived in Puerto Cabello. The belligerents 
must, however, be approximating very fast, 
and we may anticipate that a dreadful conflict 
is on the eve of taking place, which will pro- 
bably decide the fate of Venezuela. 
Bolivar is elected governor of Au^ustura. 
Gen. Piarhas been executed for treachery 
An official despatch of Col. La Torre, dated 
Calvario, Dec. 8th, contains an account of a 
victory obtained by him over the independ- 
ent army, posted on a height, in the Hato of 
Hagasa, in which the loss of the Independents 
is stated at 1200 slain — 2 brass three-pound- 
ers — 1200 muskets — 4 colours — 12 drums — 
€0,000 cartridges — a printing apparatus, &c. 
The loss of the Royalists is stated at 11 killed 
and 98 wounded. 

KeW' Grenada. 
Sasiavo, lately named Vice-Roy, and resi- 
ding at Santa Fe de Bogota, the capital of the 
Kingdom, officially has communicated to 
Montalvo, the Vice-Roy of the said Kingdom, 
exercising the functions of said office, until 
the aforesaid Samano, his success«»r, may as- 
sume the eommand ; that it is impossible for 
him longer to sustain the kingdom, after hav- 
ing sent a division to the Plains of Casanare, 
which was completely destroyed by the Pa- 
triots ; only the commander of the same and 
17 soldiers escaping. A second one was im- 
mediately afterwards despatched to the said 
Plains, and only its chief and two drummers 
conid escape from this still severer loss. 

Pampeluna was taken by the RepHblieans 
on the Clh of Oct. after a complete victory 
over the Spaniards. 

Buenos ^yres. 
The strongest port in Chili, Turcaman, is 
still held by the Royalists, and was lately re- 
inforced by troops froln Spain. About two 
months baek an attack was made on it by 
Genepal O'Higgins, but he was not successful. 
St. Martin is indefatigable, and probably will, 
before manv months, make the attempt on 
Lima. He has 8 or 9000 troops in good or- 
der and well disciplined ; but there is a strong 
party striving to throw him out of the com- 
mand. 

A Russian fleet of about 50 sail in all, with 
troops, &ic. bound to Buenos Ayres, is report- 
VoL. II.— No. V. 4 
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ed to have been spoken off the Western Isl- 
ands about the last of December. 

BRITISH AMFKICA. 

Canada. 

His Excellency, Francis Gore, Esq. has re- 
signed his commission as Lieut. Gov. of Upper 
Canada, and has been appointed First Teller 
of the Exchequer. Lieut. Gen Sir Peregrine 
Maitland has been appointed Lieut. Gov. of 
the Province in his stead. 

The York, (U. C.) paper of the 81h Jan. 
contains the following article. 

About a quarterpast 5 o'clock, in the eveni> 
ingof Wednesday, the 31st ult. a luminoos 
body was observed in the air, which exploded 
in front of the town, with two loud reports 
and a strong blaze of light. The light and 
report were so instantaneous, that although 
the noise was very generally heard, few per- 
sons agree in the description of its appearance 
and course. Having only heard the noise, we 
are not able to describe the meteor, if it was 
one ; some supposing that it was a mass of ig- 
nited matter thrown from the burning moun- 
tain at the head of the Lake. Exactly at the 
same time of the year in 1795, a shock of an 
ea^-thquake was felt here, when a large por- 
tion of the table rock at the Falls of Niagara 
was thrown down ; at this time, however, as 
far as we can learn, no. tremor of the eartli 
was felt. 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

PROCEEDINGS OF CONGRESS. 
SENATE. 

Monday^ Jan. 19. Mr. Williams, of Tenn. 
from the committee on military aflTairs, re- 
ported the bill from the House of Represen- 
tatives, to provide for the surviving officers 
and soldiers of the revolutionary army, with 
amendments. 

Tuesday, Jan. 20. The engrossed joint re- 
solution directing (he printing of the journal 
of the Convention, which formed the Fede- 
ral Constitution, was read the third time, Ih^ 
blank filled with 1000 copies, passed, and 
sent to the House of Representatives fop 
concurrence. 

Thursday, Jan. 22. The bill from the 
House of Representatives, making appropri- 
ations for the payment of arrearages incur- 
red for the military establishment, previous 
to the year 1817; and the bill making ap- 
propriations for the military establishment 
previous to the year 1817; and the bill ma- 
king appropriations for the military esta- 
blishment for the year 1818, were severally 
read and referred. 

Monday, Jan. 26. The bill from the 
House of Representatives for the relief of 
John Anderson was taken up, and after d 
good deal of discussion, was postponed to 
Monday week. 

Tuesday, Jan. 27. Mr. Tait, from the 
committee on naval affairs, reported a bill 
" in addition to an act giving pensions to 
the orphans and widows of persons slain in 
the public or privia-te armed vessels of the 
United States and the bill was*read. ' ' 
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Thurtdi^j Jan. 29. Tbe biH to provide for 
the »ur\'iving officers and soldiers of the re- 
volutionary army, fcc. was taken up and 
discussed. Mr. King and Mr. Barbour spoke 
at length on the subject. The latter gentle- 
man moved an indefinite postponement of 
It. The senate adjourned without taking 
the question on this motion. 

Mondasf, Feb. 1. The senate resumed the 
consideration of the military appropriation 
bill, and agreed thereto, with several arotnd- 
nenti; one of which appropriates 20.000 
Mlars for brevet extra pay to brevet officers 
on separate commands. 

Tuesday, Feb. S. The miliUry appropri- 
ation bill was read a third time, passed, and 
■etumed to the house of representatives for 
eoncurrence in the amendments. 

Friday, Feb. 5. The request of the other 
House for a conference on the disagreeing 
votes, respecting brevet extra pay being an- 
nounced, the senate appointed managers on 
their part. ^ , 

Tuetday, Feb. 10. The bill for the relief 
of Maj. Gen. Arthur St. Clair was received 
from the House of Representatives, twice 
Mad by general consent and referred. 

W%dne*day, Feb. U . Mr. Noble from the 
pension committee, reported the bill for the 
■elief of Major Gen. Arthur St. Clair, without 
amendment. 

Thursday y Feb. 12. Mr. Campbell, from 
tbe managers, on the part of the Senate, of 
the conference upon the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the Senate's amendment 
to th« military appropriation bill, made a 
^{>ort embracing a detail of tbe proceedings 
of the conference, and of their inability to 
agree on tbe subject — which report was 
tcttd. 

Friday, Feb. 13. The bill for the relief of 
Major Gen. Arthur St. Clair was taken up 
and ofdered to a third reading;. 

The wvolutiouary soldiers' bill was taken 
up, and the debate renewed. 

A message having been P4».ceived from the 
House of Representatives announcing their 
determination to adhere to their disagree- 
ment to the Senate's amendment to the 
military appropsiation bill — 

Mr. Campbell moved that the Senate re- 
cede from said amendment ; which motion 
was decided in the affirmative. 

So this amendment was accordinc^ly with- 
drawn, and the secretary ordered to inform 
the House of Representatives thereof. 

The debate on the bill providing for the 
surviving revolutionary soldiers waa re- 
sumed. 

Tuesday, Feb. 17. The Senate was prin- 
cipally occupied this day in the further dis- 
cussion of the bill for the relief of the sur- 
viving soldiers of the revolution. 

BOUSS OF BEPRSSERTATITES- 

Fridaifi Jan. 16. A message was received from 
the President of the United Stales, on the sub- 
ject of the claim of the representatives of Caron 
dc Beaumarcbais, which was referred to the «om- 
taittfo oi ways aud meai3;s. 



Monday, Jm. 19. Hie House weal into a 
oommittee of the whole, on the bill making «p- 
propriations for Uie military estaWishment we 
ISliJ. The main provisions passed without ap- 
position, but H debate arose upon tbe clause pro- 
viding 35,000 dollars fo- the compensatioB of 
brevet ofticers, \\ hen placed in situations enti- 
tling them to pay accordii^ to tlieir brevet rani:. 

A motion was made by Idr. Lowndes to strtko 
•ut this provision, which wis carried by a IatSB 
majority. The bill was thei reported to tae 
House, and ordered to be eDSOseged. 

Tuesday, Jan. '20. Mr. Hurison offered the 
fallowing resolution for considratioa : 

Resolved, That a commiiee be appoiatet^ 
jointl V with such committee a^ mav be appointea 
by the Senate, to consider and report what 
measures it may be proper to adopt, to manifest 
the public respect lor the memory of General 
Thaddeus Kosciusco, formerly an officer ia the 
service of the United States, and the uniform and 
distinguished friend of liberty and the rights o€ 
man. 

On motion of Mr. Bassett tbe committee ©T 
Ways and means, was discharged from the con- 
sideration of Beaumarcbais* claim, and tbe same 
was referred to tlie committee of claims. The 
House agreed to concur with the committee ©f 
♦he whole in striking out of the military appro- . 
priation bill, the provision for the extra pay of 
brevet officers. Ayes 130, Noes 80. Toe biH 
weis then ordered to be cngrosed and read a 
third time. 

Wednesday t Jan. 21.-— The engrossed bills mak- 
ing appropriations for the military service, were 
laead a thiixi time, passed, and sent to the Senato 
lor concurrence. 

The remainder of the day was roent in com- 
mittee of the whole, Mr. Smith, of Maryland, ia 
the chair, in debating the bill prescribing tho 
etiect of certain judicial records. 

Mr. Pawling, Mr. Pindall, and Mr. Storrsde- 
livered speeches of considerable length agBmst 
the bill, and Mr. Spencer replied also at con- - 
siderable length. 

The committee having risen, and the bill bein*^ 
before the House — 

Mr. Forsyth, to try the principle of die bill, 
which, having b^jen so largely debated, must by 
this lime be per^'^ctly understood, moved to post- 
pone the bill iuclefinilely. 

The question on this motion was taken witbottt 
debate, and decided in the affirmative by a large 
majority. 

So the bill, after so much learning, labour aod 
ability displayed upon it, was finally rqected. 

Tlairsday, Jan. 22. — Mr. Johnson of Kentucky, 
introduced a resolution for an inquiry into tbe dis- 
cipline of the navy ; and another calling on the sec- 
retary of the navy, lor the proceedings of a court- 
martial ordered by Commodore Isaac Chaun- 
cey, on the Mediterranean station, for the trial of 
Capt. Oliver H. Perry; also the proceedings of 
a court-martial ordered by the same officer on 
the same statiou for the trial of Capt* John 
Heath of the marine corps. 

Hr. Harrison of Ohio withdrew the motion he 
offered yesterday, and presented a substitute — 
but the proposition being opposed, he also with- 
drew this, considering that a want of unanimity 
Would destroy the value of any legislative testi- 
mony of respect. The only ground on which the 
measure was opposed, was, that no similar tribute 
had been paid to the memory of any of the. de- 
parted heroes, native and foreign, who fought 
tike Kosciusko in the armies of iha revolution, 
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except in (he sii^ ^iRtSince of General Wash- 



rbe Commatation BUI was again taken up. 
Mr. GariMtt of Va. moved to postpone indefi- 
Mteljr the whole subject. On this motion the 
House was equoUy divided. Ihe speaker de- 
cided against it. An amendment raising the 
stun proposed to be given from 100 to 160 dollars 
was made on motion of Mr. Smyth of Va. 

FrtJoaff Jan. 23.— 'I'he Commutation bill ^vas 
taken up, and the debate renewed. On ihe ques- 
tkm shall the bill pass to a third readfng, the 
votes were 80 iu the affirmative, 82 in the nega- 
tive. So the bill was lost. 

Monday^ Jan, 26.— Mr. Sergeant made a re- 
port in favour of remitting the duties upon stereo- 
tvpe plates, and upon bibles and testaments in 
foreign lan^ages, imported by societies for gr^ 
tuitous distribution. of 
Tuesday, Jan. 27. — On motion of Mr. ^fcon of 
Mdiss. the claim of that State ^orremuw^^ 
expenditures during the late war wa^ 



a select committee. 



xereotype plates 



andls^i^rS^w^-i:^ 

use of the American Bi& ^^^Jf ^.^^.'^^^ * 
third time and passed, ^^f ^'^^fX^^A.. 
Wednesday, %n. 2Pr-lheorder ol the day on 

the bill " respectii8 f"?'^'^^ 

persons escapin^Tom the service ol their mas- 

tc»," havinff announceo — 

The Hou* riesoh ed itself into a committee of 
Iho whole©" the bill. 

Mr * uUer and Mr. Strong warmly opposed 
the bill. Mr. Cobb replied to these gentlemen. 
Mr. Hopkinson suggest*^d some objections. Mr. 
Holmes made some conciliatory remarks. Mr. 
Clay (the speak*T) and Mr. Baldwin supported 
the bill. , . , , ... . . 

The commi-tee rose and reported the bill with 
some ameiKln^f's. 

Tbttrsdcyi J(^- 29.— The debate on the bill 
tinder di^ussion yesleixlay, was resumed in the 
Jjoose, After several motions to get rid of the 
liiJl o^ to procure an adjournment, the bill passed 
to 9 third reading, 80 to 35. 

Friday Jan, 30 —Mr. Ogle reported a bill fer 
06 relief of Maj. Gen. Arthur St. Clair. 

The Speaker laid before the House a letter of 
the Secretary of the Navy, in obedience to a 
i«solution of the Hou»:e, copies of proce» dings of 
certain naval courts martial, by which Capt. 
OTiver H. Perry, and Capt. John Heath of the 
Marines, were tried. 

A message received yesterday from the Presi- 
dfent of tlie United States, inclosing a corres- 
pondence between the Secretary of State, and 
the Spanish Minister, Don Oni9> on the case of 
Richard W. Meade, was read. 

Monday, Feb. 2. The House was principally 
occupied in discus^ng, in a committee of the 
vhole, the bill for the relief of Gen. Arthur St. 
Clair, and the considerations connected with it. 

Tueadaij, Feb. 3. A resolution offered by Mr. 
Trimble, to authorize the President of the United 
Slates to make reprisals iu case the Spanish 

fovernment should reluse to liberate Richard 
V. Meade, now held in confmement at Cadiz, 
was laid on the table nem. con. 

Gen. St. Clair's case was again taken into 
consideration. An animated debate ensued — 
and the committee rose and obtained leave to 

**^S«day, Feb. 4. The House resolved itself 
Into a committee of the whole on the bill making 
anpropriations for the military es tablish ment 
iTmch had been returned (torn the sev&te with 



amendments. The pnncipal amenfliaeM by 

senate was the approprtation ot 20,OUO dollars 
for additional pav, rations, iiic. to mincers having 
brevet commissions when holding separate 
commands. W ith this amendment the commii- 
tee refused io concur. The other amendmenltf 
were affreed to without debate. The comraitiee 
rose and reported to the House. Ihe House 
took up the report of the committee, and m coti- 
curring therewith in disagreement to the 
amendment of thef nate,,tW question was do- 
cided as fblloir- r«'-/J»« ameiulment ol the 
senate 32,^ -^samst .t, 125. llie remainder of 
the reoo^^^* agreed to. 

^j^^yyFeb.b. The bill for the relief of 
Q^. St. Clair was taken up in the committee of 
Ae whole. Mr. Clay proposed an amendment^ 
providing for placing Gen. St. Clair on the pen- 
sion list, and allowing him an annual pension q£ 
dollars, and moved to fill the blank with 
6' 0. Mr. Harrison move<i to fill the blank with 
1000, which w. s carried 80 to 73. The questit-n 
was then taken on Mr. Clay's amendment, and 
lost, ayes 68, noes 80. Mr. Ta} lor of :N . Y . then 
moved an amendment directing the Secretary 
at War to place Gen. St. Clair on the pension 
list at the rate of dollars per month, pay- 
able as other pensions are. The blank was filled 
with sixty, and the amendment adopted by a 
large majority. The committee of the whole 
then rose and reported the bill as amended, to the 
house. The house concurred with the report of 
the committee ; yeas 123, nays 40. The bill was 
ordered to be engrossed^ and read a third time 
to-morrow. 

A message was received from the senate^ 
aunounding their insisting on their amendment 
to the military appropriation bill, which had 
been disagreed to by the house. 

Friday, Feb. 6. The house took up the mes- 
sage of the senate referred to above, and agreed 
to insist on its disagreement to the senates amend- 
ment, and to ask ol' the senate a conierenco 
thereon, and appointed managers. 

The engrossed bill for the relief of Major 
General Arthur St. Clair was read a third time, 
passed, and sent to the senate for concurrence. 

Monday, Feb. 9. Little business was done this 
day on account of the intense cold. The house 
adjourned at an early hour. 

Tuesday, Feb. 10. A message was receiv- 
ed from-the President ot the United States, re- 
commending the appropriation of a further sum 
to purchase furniture lor the house erected lor 
the President- and also the appointment of an 
officer for the superintendence ol" the same. 

On motion ot Mr. Hopkinson, the committee 
on the judiciary were instructed to inquire into 
the expediency of increasing the salaries ol the 
judges of the supreme court of the United States. 

The house resolted itself into a committee of 
the whole, on the bill concerning hall-pay pen- 
sions, fcc. and for other purposes, kc. Various 
amendments were proposed^ and variously de- 
cided. The committee rose and reported the 
hill to the House. 

Wednesday, Feb. 11. The bill for the remission 
of duties on stereotype plates, and upon bibles in 
foreign languages, imported by bible societies, 
vas, on moiion, recommitted to a committee of 
the whole house. 

The House took up the report of the commit- 
tee of the whole, conceniing half-pa v pensions, 
&c. and agreed successively to all the amend- 
ments thereto reported by the committee. Vari- 
ous propositions for amendments were renewed 
and negefivetj. On faking the ^esiton order 
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the bill to be enirrocwd to a third reading the 
vote« were ayes 65, noes 79. So the bilF was 
rejected. 

Thursday, Feb. 12. Mr. Lowndes from 
♦he committee of conference upon the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two houses, in relation 
•o the senates amendment to ihe military 
approprietion bill, made a detailer! report 
itam which it app««ired that the managers 
had parted without cowng to any compro- 
mise. On motion of Mr. 'Mercer the report 
was laid on the table. 

The House resolved itself into . commit- 
tee of the whole, on a series of reiKi^^jQ^g 
proposed by Mr. Johnson of Kentucky, ^ 
early period of the session. Out of the ni^ 
resolutions proposed, only the following was 
adopted. 

Resolved, That it is expedient to provide 
by law, for the repeal of so much of the act 
of Congress of the 6th of July, 1812, as au- 
thorizes additional pay and emoluments to 
brevet rank, in the army of the United 
States. Other resolutions on military aft'airs, 
aflRered by Mr. Walker, of North Carolina, 
and Mr. Comstock, of N. Y. and referred to 
Ihe same committee, were taken up and ne- 
gatived. 

The committee rose and reported its pro- 
ceedings to the House. The votes in the 
committee of the whole were severally con- 
curred in. 

Mr. Robertson offered a resolution to pro- 
Tide for educating, at the military school of 
Ibe United States, the sons of all officers, non- 
commissioned efficers and privates who have 
Allien in fighting for their country. 

Friday, Feb. 13. Mr. Johnson from the 
committee on military affairs, reported a bill 
vepealing so much of the law of July 6. 1812, 
as allows e&tra pay and emoluments to 
brevet rank, which was committed to a 
committee of the whole House. 

Mr. Harrison rose, according to notice 
▼esterday given, lo ask leave to bring in a 
bill to extend half-pay pensions for five years, 
tc the widows of soldiers who died in the 
pablie service during the late war. 

The leave asked was given, by a vote of 
d5 to 52, and a committee appointed to pre- 
pare a bill accordingly. 



DmuUe Oecumnees. Mabci, 

The boose took up the report of Ibe cm- 
ferees on the part of this bouse, on theaib- 



ject of the disagreeing vetea of tbe two 
booses ; and 

On motion of Mr. Lomidea, tbe boose i^ 
solved to adhere to its disagreemeat to oil 

amendment. 

GENERAL BANKRUPT BfIX: 

^ The house then, on motion of Mr. Hop' 
ktnson. resolved itself into a committee cfae 
whole, Mr. Smith of Md. in tbe ebair, oatbe 
bill to establish an uniform system of bask- 
ruptcy throughout the U. States. 

The reading of this bill (vrhioh eontaiaf 
fifty-four printed folio pa^es) occupied the 

^mainder of the sitting — after the readiag 

^^finished, 

. -ommittee rose, obtained leave Co sit 
agam ; a.^ 

The Hou. jj^y^pj Monday. 

Mondayy Fk ^^^^ disposing of Boch 
private business, h^^,^ resolved Hse^fVn- 
to a committee of ^bole. on the biU te 
establish an uniform bi^jj^yp^ j^^^ 

Mr. Hopkinson suppor.,d the measnrela 
an elaborate and argumett^tj^e speech d 
great length. ^ 

The Committee rose, report%a procRSSi, 
and the house adjourned. 

Tuesday, Feb. 17. A message was t^r- 
ed from the President of the United States, 
inclosing two communicittions of the British 
Minister to the Departraen*. nf State, on tbe 
subject of the equalization oi duties, confom- 
ably to the treaty of Ghent. The message 
recommends provision by law tnr refunding 
discriminative duties which were exacted io 
this country, after the provision^ of the 
treaty had been carried into effect in Great 
Britain. The message was read and «fer- 
red. 

The remainder of the day was speat ^a 
Committee of the whole, on the bill to estab^ 
iish an uniform system of bankruptcy through* 
out tlie United Slates 

Mr. Tyler, Mr. Holmes, and Mr. PindelT, 
spoke at length against the bill. Tlie Com- 
mittee rose, repoited progress, and obtained 
leave to sit again. 



Art. 18. DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 



IVEW-HA.MPSHIRK. 

A MACHINE has recently been invented 
by Messrs. James and Joseph Gregg, of 
Londonderry, for the purpose of threshing 
and cleaning English grain, which is found 
by actual experiment to excel any thing that 
bas been introduced for that purpose. The 
Machine is so constructed that it separates 
the grain perfectly clean from the straw, and 
cuts the straw fit for fodder; the grain is 
received into a chest in the under part of the 
machine, fit for market. The machine is 
turned by a horse, and may be put in motion 
by water or steam : it requires but one person 
to attend it, and it will thresh and clean from 



three to five bushels per hoar, according ai 
the grain may be for quality. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

A bill has passed both branches of the Le- 
gislature, increasing the governor's salary to 
4000 dollars. 

A committee has been appointed in the 
House of Representatives, to consider of tbe 
expediency of repealing the statute against 
usury. 

A large wolf has lately been killed tt 
Granville which had for some time annoy- 
ed that vicinage. 

The building belonging to Phillips* Acade* 
my, in Andover. has been oenatimed by fire. 
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The whole number of deaths in Boston 
during the year 1817, was 907 — in the year 
preceeding 904. Of these 173 were in the 
Alms House, 5 at Rainsford's Island — 191 
were children under tv^o years old. The 
fleatlit in Jannary, were 71 ; February, 67 ; 
Marcb> 71 ; April, 67 ; May, 612 ; June, 60 ; 
July, 64 ; August, 151 ; September, 98 > Oc- 
tober, 99; NoTember, 50; December, 47. 
The deaths by consumption were 231 ; Ty- 
phus Fever, 157; Dysentery, 23; Dropsy, 
96; Old Age, 50. 

RHODE-IBLAITD. 

At a late visitation of the public schools in 
Providehce, R. I. the number of scholars in 
the five schools, each of which had a Precep- 
tor and Usher, was 948. 

eONHRCTICUT. 

The 20th day of March has been appoint- 
ed by the Governor of this State to h6 kept 
M a Christian Fast. 

VBRMOITT. 

The Corporation of the University of Ver- 
mont, at Burlington, have put forth an expo- 
sition of tiie condition and prospects of tnat 
institution, which must afford satisfaction to 
tbe friends of literature. 

VEW-TORX. 

The Legislature of tfiis State is now in ses- 
^n, and occupied in many important delibe- 
rations on subjects suggested in the commu- 
nication of the executive. 

A branch of the Bank of the United States 
is to be established in Albany. 

Cadwallader D, Colden, Esq. has been ap- 
pointed Mayor of the City of New- York. 
A party of thirteen persons turned out in 
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and only 677 of females— 571 wei^ of chil- 
dren under two years of age. 

Several robberies have been recently com- 
mitted in the vicinity of Baltimore. 

An association has been formed in Balti- 
more to establish a Savings Bank. 

VlROlfflA. 

The Virginia House of Delegates have ap- 
pointed a committee to inquire into the ex- 
pediency of removing the seat of government 
from Richrftond to the centre of the State. 

The deaths in Richmond in 1817 were 
192. 

NORTH CAROLIITA. 

At the late annual communication of the 
Grand Lodge of this State, Maj. Gen. Calvia 
Jones, of Raleigh, was chosen Grand Master. 

OKORGIA. 

The war with the Seminole Indians con- 
tinues to harrass the inhabitants of this State^ 
by draughts from the militia, which contri- 
bute but little to the reduction of the enemy, 

TEWlfKSSKK. 

A thousand mounted volunteer? from thb 
State, accompanied Gen. Jackson in his ex- 
pidition against the Scminoles. They are 
commanded by CoT. A. P. Hayne. 

EENTUCKT. 

A bill has passed both branches of the Le* 
gislature for the incorporation of thirty-mne 
new banks. There are already in existence 
in the State, a State Bank, with fourteen 
branches, besides two branches of the Bank 
of the United States. If these new Banks 
are all constituted according to the charter 
granted, (of which, however, there is nopro- 



. - . bability,) there will be a grand total of fifty- 

Chatanque county, for a hunt, and in two five Banks in Kentucky. The new Banks^ 
days killed— 1 bear, 17 deer, 102 racoons, ... 



S42 squirrels, 1 skunk, and 16 rabbits, besides 
cooeiderable small game. 

PEXHSYLVAFIA. 

The number of vessels absent from the 
port of Philadelphia, for India, China, and 
the North West Coast is 33 — tonnage 10,685. 

MARYLAND. 

A bill is before the Legislature to change 
the mode of electing Governor — ^the election 
to be made bv counties instead of the two 
branches of the Legislature in convention. 

The number of deaths in Baltimore, dur- 
ing the year 1817, was 1323; of which 239 
vrere by consumption, 214 by Cholera Mor- 
bus, 1 1 1 by Fevers, and 57 of old age. Two 
females died over 100 years old. Of the 
whole number of deaths, 746 were of males 



are to give no bonus nor advantage to the- 
State, and a 8pecie capital is not required to 
authorize them to commence operations. 

A company of Volunteers from Russelville 
has marched to join Gen. Jackson. 

INDIANA. 

A paper printed at Brookville, Indiana,- 
Dec. 20, gives the following statement of pri- 
ces of produce and merchandise. Beef, lb. 
4 a 6 cts. Candles, lb. 25 cts. Corn, bush. 2S 
cts. Wheat 62. Fowls, per doz. $\. Eggs doz. 
6i cts. Sugar, lb. 25 cts. Whiskey, gal. 75 cts. 
Pork. lb. 3 a 4 cts. Butter 19 cts. Flour 100 
lbs. $2 50. 

ILLINOIS. 

A bill has been reported in Congress for 
admitting Illinois into the Union as an in- 
depandent State. This addition will make 
the number of States 21. 



Akt. 17. 



LETTERS OF A TRAVELLER TO HIS FRIENDS IN 
ENGLAND. 



Dbab — , 

MY last left us in an obstinate and pro- 
voking calm, the more so from the 
proiimity of the American shore. The fears 
of the pai^ngers re^^pecting the integrity of 
the captain were quieted by his renewed as- 



surances, but for the delay caused by the 
calm there was no remedy, excepting that 
«seful, if not illustrious quality, which ac- 
quired the Chaldean patriarch so edifying a 
renown : each was cast upon his own re- 
sources to while aw9y the hours that hung 
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bMTilj apon all. To me books and conver- 
iation bad nlwHys suftpiied sources of pure 
and vivifying eiijoymem, and willi these I 
now succeeded, as in Similar circumstances 
I had previously done^ in warding off the at- 
tac 8 of " thejiend EnnuV At night, it was 
my cnstom to have a few blankets spread 
op n deck, and eitbt i slumber in the open 
atr, oT pass the hours of repose in contem- 
plating the starry beauly of the hf evens, and 
WHichingthe unfolding splendour of the east. 
Ab be tun ascended the horizon: the skirting 
vai ours reflected his beams Hith the most 
picturesque and happy effect. The deep 
obMiurity of the shade was first tinged with 
a dark livid blush, that gradua iy brightened 
into a lighter tint : then the mis* se|)arated 
into horiaimia. divisions, whose edges, illu- 
mined with illten^er radiance, glowed like 
the bars of a furnace. One by one, the stais 
passed from the heavens; and the small 
•louds thai biid gathered in the atmosphere 
during he night looked like roses stre a 
U|ion a pUin of azure. The intervals between 
the mists seemed lined with fire, and as the 
aoo advanced in his career, a brighter purer 
crimson involved the atrao«phere, dissolving 
the vapours, and diffusing through the air a 
Boft yet animated hue :— It glows — it bright- 
eos — and the level and lengthening splen- 
dour] that shoot over the face of the deep 
AADOunce the speedy bursting forth of the 
cause of all this mingled magnificence and 
baauty. The last cloud has vanished — and 
pouring round him floods of living glory, he 
mshes up the ascendant, and the heavens 
and the waters are joyous in his presence. 

To me this was a scene ever n plete with 
novelty as well as splendour — for though J 
bave noticed the general appearances, there 
are a thousand variations it would be impos- 
sible to describe. The freshness of the air, 
the stillness of the hour — for excepting my- 
self and the helmsman, all were wrapped in 
the profoundest repose — rendered the mo- 
ments thus snatched from sleep peculiarly 
delightful ; and though, when watching the 
same glorious luminary at his setting, as he 
slowly retired behind clouds of the richest 
and most luxuriant hues, I did not forget that 
he descended over, 

The home of the free, and the land of the 
brave," 

yet his rising gave birth to feelings and as- 
sociations of a more touching and exalting 
nature, and as 

" He rose o'er my own native isle of the ocean,** 
borne and its sacred delights shone on my 
memory with all the force of a pure and 
tender enchantment. Not for a'l the joys 
and gayeties of a crowded and mirtliful so- 
ciety would I have bartered that hour of 
silent and solitary meditation. 

The night of the 8th of October was ush- 
ered in by a storm, which though not quite 
so furious as that of the first, was sufficiently 
-violent to make it prudent to close-reef all 
the sails. The next morning w^e found that 
the ship had drifted thirty miles to the north 
ward. For nearly another fortnight we con- 



tinoedto be the sport of wind and wave--«t 

length a favourable breeze sprang ap, and in 
a few days we had the satisfaction of behold- 
ing the beacons of Capes Cud and Ann, now 
gleaming through the obscurity of a clouded 
horizon, and now lighting up the shores and 
waters of Columbia w ith its vivid and fnend* 
ly radiance. At i he entrance oJ the harbour 
(he pilot came On board, and conducted us 
as far as ffospilal Island, where the health- 
officers paid us a visif, and informed us that 
in consequence of the death of a child during 
the passage, the ship was ordered into qua- 
rantine. This, you may well suppose, was 
no pleasant intimation to persons who had 
so long endured the confinement and priva- 
tions of a sea-voyage — and on our represen- 
tation of the general health of the ship, and 
assurance of the deceased not having died of 
a contagious distemper, the otficers hand- 
somely consented to abridge the term of 
quar.<^iitine, and after a stay at the island e€ 
four days, the vessel was ordered up to Bos- 
ton, and a general permission given to land. 

The Bay of Boston is, 1 understand, one of 
the noblest in the world ; certainly it surpasses 
every thing of the kind I had previously wit- 
nessed, its entrance is narrow, but the water 
soon expands to an extent sufficient to con- 
tain, I should think, the whole navy of Eng- 
land. Numerous islets are inters()ersed, a- 
mong w hich the most considerable and con- 
spicuous are Governor's island, (where a fort, 
called Warren, has been erected,) Castle is- 
land, (upon which another fort called Inde- 
p ndei t e, has been built ) Noddle's I>land, 
prot< cted by some powerful works, to which 
have been given the name of Fort Strong, and 
Hospital, formerly Rainsford island, where 

re is a handsoute medica; establishment for 
the reception of sick seamen, and others ki- 
fecied with contagious distempers These, and. 
the other islands, are scattered over the har- 
bour in pleasing and picturesque confusion; 
but the most attractive coup d'cfil is presented 
to you when passing between Governor's 
and Castle island?: — the forts— the shipping 
and small craft, gliding in a hundred various 
directions, over the ample but winding 
waters of the bay — the cultivated land sur- 
rounding the numerous dwellings on the ad- 
jacent shores — and, before you, the metro- 
polis of Massachusetts expanding its hospi- 
table arms to the stranger and the exile— all 
combine to form a scene tliat cannot fail to 
inspire the most pleasing and soothing sen- 
sations ; and as we sailed up that magnificent 
harbour, and beheld the spires and roofs of 
Boston glowing and glittering in (he soft 
rich light of sunset, and marked the lofty 
dome of the State-House swelling in grace- 
ful beauty over the subjacent city — I was 
wrapped in an involuntary admiration of the 
free-born spirit and energy that had given 
birth to this delightful scene, and provided 
so stately an asylum for the persecuted off- 
spring of an eider and distracted continent. 

Bartholomew Gosnold was the first En- 
glishman who visited directly this section of 
the American Union. On Ajarch 26, 1602, he 
sailed from Falmouth, and on the 14th touch- 
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on some nndetermined part of the eastern 
coast. Before his Toyage, it had been cus- 
tx>inary for navigators to take the circuitous 
l*oute of the Canaries and West Indies. To 
the promoiitary opposite Cape Ann he gave 
the fiame of Cod, in consequence of the large 
quantities of that fish which he took in its 
'vicinity. He was succeeded by the famous 
tmveUer and navigator, Capt. John Smith, 
•^ho in 1614 examined the coast from Mon- 
higan, an island near Penobscot river, to 
Cape Cod. On his return. Prince Charles 
was so struck with his description of the 
country, that he gave it the name of New- 
&iigland,an appellation which it still retains, 
notwithstanding the provincial and state di- 
visions, J^tw-Englandhtm^ the generic desig- 
nation of that extensive region which stretches 
from the northern frontier of New- York to 
Canada and New-Bruuswick« and from the 
ocean to the south eastern shore of Lake 
Cbamplain, and comprehending five of the 
twenty states now constituting the Union, viz. 
Mp.ssachuselts, Rhode-Iislaod, New-Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, and Connecticut, besides the 
district of Maine, which is under the jurisdic- 
tion of Massachusetts. In 1620 a permanent 
settlement was made at Plymouth. In the 
succeeding year, Capt. Siandish was sent out 
KB a small vessel to survey the coast north- 
vard of that harbour, and to cultivate friend- 
ly relatiotis with the Indians. A trading- 
house was erected at Nantasket, and in 1628 
Mr. Roger Conant, with Mr. Lyford, a clergy- 
nau, and Mr., Oldham, whom religious hos- 
tility had *^ discharged from havingeny thing 
uiore to do at Plymouth," was appointed 
superintendent of the infant factory. ^Conant, 
however, being subsequently invited by the 
merchants of Dorchester to manage their af- 
fturs at Cape Ann, removed there in 1625, 
and was speedily followed by the settlers at 
I^antasket. Impressed with the natural ad- 
'Vantages of a place a little to the westward, 
called Naumkeag, (now Salem,) and desirous 
of establishing a settlement there, he corres- 
ponded on the subject with his friends in 
Englaud, and so flattering were his repre- 
sentations, that a project was formed iuJjin- 
eolnshire of procuring from the council of 
Plymouth permission to found a colony in 
Massachusetts' Bay ; and in 1627 a ^rant was 
made to Sir Henry Rossweil, Sir John 
Young, kc. conveying to them a tract be- 
tween three miles to the northward of the 
Merrimack, the same distance from Charles 
river southward, and extending westward 
fpom the Atlantic to the Pacific ocean. In 
the following year this was confirmed by a 
royal charter, investing the proprietors with 
joridical authority over the new territory. 

In 1625 a plantation was established in 
Quincy, Braintree, by a capt. Wollislon, to 
which bis followers, in honour of their lead- 
er, gave the name of Mount Wolliston. Soon, 
however, becoming discontented with this 
spot.Wolliston abandoned it, and departed for 
Virginia, leaving behind him orders for those 
of his company who remained, to follow him. 
Of the»e, Thos. Morton, of Furoivars Inn, 



was one. Fromiiis vyritingg, he may deserv- 
edly claim the praise of wit, and elegance of 
conception and language ; hut his devotion 
to profliuacy soon induced the ruin of the 
settlement, of which he had persuaded his ae* 
sociates to appoint him captain. Penury, the 
consequence of idleness and vice, speed ly 
spread itself among the settlers ; and, to sup- 
ply their wants, they began to plunder the 
Indians, whom they treated, in mere caprice, 
with circumstances of atrocity that called 
down upon (hem a severe reprobation from 
the Governor of Plymouth Their repeated 
olfences, at length, determined that excel- 
lent man to inflict upon them more signal 
marks of his displeasure ; and to satisfy the 
savages," says an old writer,* " divers of the 
thieves were stockt and whipt. and one at 
last put to death." Morton was forcibly tak- 
en prisoner, and despatched to take hU trial 
in England. His book, The New-English 
Canaan." is rare. It abounds with evidences 
of a lively fertile fancy ,and acute wit,while the 
diction, though stampt with the quaiutness of 
the age. is remarkably sweet and melodious. 

The following description of the country 
round Mount Wolliston, will enable you to 
form a tolerably accurate conception of his 
style. 

" While our houses were building," he 
writes, I did endeavour to take a survey of 
the country, he. For so many goodly grouves 
of trees, dainty fine rising hillocks, delicate 
fair large plains, sweete chi*ystal and clear 
running streams that twine in fine meanders 
throughout the meads, making so sweete a 
murmuring Toice to hear, as would even lull 
the senses, with delight, asleep, so pleasantly 
do they glide upon the pebble stones, jettine 
most jocundly where they doe meet, and 
hand in hand, runnedowne to Neptune's court, 
to pay the yearly tribute which they owe to 
him, as lord of all the springs." 

" Contained within the volume of the land, 
fowls in abundance, fish in multitudes, mil- 
lions of turtle-doves on the green boughs, 
which sat picking ofl" the full ripe pleasant 
grapes, that were supported by the lusty 
trees, whose fruitful loade did cause the arms 
to bend, while here and there dispersed (you 
might see) lilies, and of a Daphnean tree, 
which makes the hind, to me, seeme paradise; 
for in mine eye 'twas nature's mastei -piece, 
her cheerful magazine of al:, where lives her 
store ; if this land be not rich, then b the 
whole world poor." — The cedars of the low 
grounds are, according to Morton, superior 
to those of Lebanon. He tells us " That there 
are firre trees, and other materials for build- 
ing many temples, if there were any Solo- 
mons to be Ht the cost of them."— Thus wrote 
Thomas Morton, but the suflferings of the 
succeeding setuers seem to in 'icate that the 
form and colours of his landscape, were such, 
rather as a lively imagination may easily sup- 
ply, than those which are the offspring of un- 
prejudiced observation ; and the distresses 
endured in his Paradise" by those couscien- 
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tiaof and Toloiitary erilei, form a revofting 
QMtTMt to the tceiiet of pattorel abundance 
■mi lamry whieh he beheld through the lens 
of his fancy. 

About this time the non-eonformists were 
•iposed to an odious and incessant nersecu- 
tiwi, and to escape from the fangs of clerical 
oppfvssion.a considerable number ofthe more 
adventurous and hardy resolved to abandon 
the land of their fathers, and seek in the New 
World a refuge from the rage of domestic 
bigotry. The privileges in the patent of 
Roswell, &c. were, in consequence, pur- 
chased (1628) by John Winthrop, Isaac 
Johnson, Thomas Goffe, Mr. Dudley, Mr. 
Craddock. Sir Richard Saltonstall, Sic. These 
persons formed themselves into a company, 
and the respectability and opulence of the 
principal members appeared 4o promise ul- 
timate success in the enterprise in which 
they had embarked their fortunes. Several 
of the dissenting ministers in England, 
among whom Mr. White, of Dorchester, is 
particularly mentioned, were zealous in pro- 
moting their plans, they we're soon joined 
by many wealthy individaals, considerable 
funds were created by subscription, and a 
new patent was granted by the king, con- 
atitutmg them a body corporate and politic 
tiBder the title of** The Governor and Com- 
pany of the Massachusetts Bay, in New-Eng- 
land." By this instrument the Governor is 
attthorised to call a general Assembly at 
pleasure, and to hold monthly meetings for 
the despatch of business ; for the enactment 
€>f laws, not departing from the principles of 
British statutes, four great aud general 
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courta, conaisting of the freemen and repre- 
sentatives of the townships, and of which the 
Governor and his assistants are always to 
form members, are convoked at the 'con- 
clusion of Hilary, Ilaster, Trinity, and Mi- 
chaelmas terms, and an annual meeting of 
the general Assembly la convened for the 
election of public officers. The charter like- 
wise permits the free transportation (for 
seven years) of personal and mercantile pro- 
perty, outward and inward, and on the ei- 
piration of that period, an exemption firomall 
duty, excepting that of five per cent in Eng- 
land on all imported merchandise. All per- 
sons bom in, or in passage to and from, the 
colony to be considered subjects of the £ng- 
litfh crown. The General Court is empow- 
ered to make orders and laws, constitute 
officers, impose fines, imprisonment, or other 
lawful correction, after the course of Eng> 
lish corporations — and is also authorized 
to oppose by force of arms, and by land and 
sea, any and all peiaous who shall invade 
the said plantation. 

Seventeen vessels were employed in the 
conveyance of the colony — they sailed at 
different times, but ail arrived safely at Salem, 
and Charlestown, the greater part in July, 
1650. 

In my next I will trace with you the hb» 
tory and progress of Boston from this Ua 
first and interesting establishment to its prss. 
sent eminence among the cities of the C6* 
lumbian Federacy. 

i remain, 

Tours r^peetfuUy, 



Art, 1«. new 

TTb i&e Editors of the American Monthly 
Magazine, 

"Gentlemen, 

'T'HROUGH the medium of yourwide- 
^ ly circulating miscellany, I beg per- 
mission to submit to public consideration 
Ae particulars of a new invention, which 
I call the ** Mivigahle Raft-Boat:' This 
contrivance will, 1 flatter myself, appear 
t>f national importance, inasmuch as it 
will assist the mtercourae between, and 
therefore in its effects, bring nearer to- 
gether, the remotest parts of this great 
country. 

My plan is to construct single or dou- 
ble rafts, externally of squared, and in- 
ternally of round timber logs, making 
them of such forms as are known to be 
best adapted to easy progress through 
ivater. These are to be put in mo- 
tion by water-wheels with perpendicular 
paddles, operating within a gutter or 
race-way, as in mills. The water-wheel 
is to be moved by steam or animal pow- 



INVENTIONS. 

er, as may be most convenient ; but I am 
of opinion that animal power will in most 
instances be prefenible to steam, and 
have discovered a method by which ihe 
draught of horses may be applied in 
straight lines, with the utmost economy 
and simplicity, and without a single cog* 
wheel ; thereby avoiding much frictioD» 
saving a great space, obviating the incon- 
venience of the circular erections hereto* 
fore covering the decks of horse-boats, 
and bringing the strength of the animals 
employed into operation in the most ad- 
vantageous manner. 

I find that in most of the steam and 
horse-boats hitherto constructed, half, 
and often more than half the power em- 
ployed is expended, and to every useful 
purpose lost, in opposing the perpendicu* 
lar resistance of back-water, and from 
the escape of water on each side, and 
beneath, the float-boards as they im- 
pinge. The first is avoided by the wheel 
with upright paddles ; the second by the 
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raceway — and the conjunction of these 
inventions renders the power on board 
very nearly as advantageous as when 
applied in towing from the land. 

On the canals in England, barges car- 
rying 30 tons are drawn 5 miles per hour 
by one horse through still water — why 
then should not an equal power, if pro- 
perly applied, produce nearly an equal 
result when employed on board ? 1 am 
consci6\|s it can never do quite so much, 
because it is impossible to prevent the es- 
cape of water about the paddles entirely, 
but a very near approximation may be 
obtained. 

Navigable Raft-Boats and their machi- 
nery may be constructed of various di- 
mensions, at one-fourth the expense of 
ordinary horse-boats. They may be mov- 
ed with rapidity by one or more horses, 
or oxen, according to their afee — They 
will be advantageous fo» berries, and the 
conveyance of pas^S^rs, merchandise 
of all kinds, a*** agricultural produce- 
Stores aiP^ apartments may be erected 



upon them, and stabling for relay horBes^ 
if required. 

They may be used in numberless in- 
stances where the heavy expenses of 
steam-boats and horse-boats are insup- 
portable. They will avoid the incon- 
veniences of lealcage and repairs — they 
may travel in the shallowest waters, and 
will be more safe than any hollow ves- 
sel can possibly be. 

I am, Gentlemen, your very obedient 
servant. 

C. A. BUSBY. 

No. 2, Law Buildings, New-Yi>rk, 
February U. 

P. S. A model of the Narigable Raft- 
Boat is prepared for the inspection of 
those who take interest in the subject 

This invention may also be converted 
intf> a Fioaiing Tide Mill — the raceway 
being in that case made hopper-mouthedf 
to iiicrease the current acting upon the 
water-wheel. It may also be applied to 
military purposes, for the defence of har- 
bours, &^c. 




EXPLANATION OF THE DIAGRAM. 



A. A. B. B. The double Raft-Boat. 

C. The water-wheel with upright 
buckets, guard rollers, &lc. described in 
our December nuiyiber. 

D. Two drum-wheels on vertical 
shafts, or spindles, connected by a band, 
a second band passes about these drums, 
and another drum fixed concentrically to 
the shaft of the water-wheel : horses at- 
tached to the first bajid, by common 
whiffle-trees, give motion to the front 
drums, and those drums actinj; on the 
second band, communicate their motion 
to the water-wheel. 

E. The gutter or raceway (inclosed on 

Vol. u.— No. v. 



the sides and at bottom) suspended be- 
tween the boats, and nearly fitting tlie 
water-wheel.— — The distance between 
the boats being about three tinies the 
breadth of the raceway, to allow distinct 
passages for the eddy- waters, parted by 
the bars of the boats, between them and 
the raceway. 

F. The horse-cout-se, shaped like the 
ancient hippodrome. 

G. Girders connecting the two boats. 
N. B. Specifications of every part of 

this ir!v-„iion are deposited in the pa- 
tent office. 
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Art. 19. REPORT OP DISEASES TREATED AT THE PUBLIC DIS- 
PENSARY, NEW- YORK, DURING THE MONTH OF JAN. 1818. 



ACUTE DISEASES. 

F;BR!S ^emiitens, {Remittent Fcrer,)?*, 
Febris Contioua, (Continued Fever,) 5; 
Febris Infantum Remittens, {Infnnlih Remit' 
tent Fever,) 3 ; Ophthalmia, (Injiammatitm of 
the Eyes,) 5] Cynanche Tonsillaris, {hiftam- 
tnaiion of the Throat,) 4; Calarrhus Acutus, 
(,^eute Catarrh,) 3; Bronchitis, 4; Pneumo- 
nia, (Inflammation of the Chest,) 14; Pertus- 
sis, {Hooping- Cough i) 2 ; Rheumatismus Acu- 
tus, (^cute Wieumaiism,) 4; Rubeola. {Meas- 
les,) 2 ; Variola, (Small Pox,) 14 ; Vaccinia, 
(ITmc Pock,) 200. 

CHRONIC AND tOCAL DISEASES. 

Asthenia, {Debility,) 2 ; Cephalalgia, {Tlcad- 
^c/i,) 3 ; Dyspepsia, (!ndig;tstion,) Gastro- 
dynia, {Pain in the Stomach,) 2 ; Obstipatio, 5 ; 
Hysteria, {Hysterics,) 1 ; Paralysis. {Palsy,) 
1 ; Hemaplegia, 1 ; Calarrhus Chronicus, 
(Chronic Catarrh,) 4 •, Bronchitis Chronica, 
2 ; Asthma et Dyspnaea, 1 ; Phthesis Pulnio- 
nalis, (Pulmonary Consumption j) 3 ; Pleuro- 
dynia, 2 ; Lumbago, 2 ; Maemoptysis, (Spit- 
ting of Blood,) 2 ; Menorrhagia, 1 ; H(emor- 
rbois, 1 ; DiarrhcEa, 2 ; Amenorrhoea, 3 ; Dys- 
uria, (Diffi/mlty of Urine,) 1 ; Plethora. 1 ; 
Vermes, (fVorms,) 3; Syphilis, 8 ; Urithritis 
Virulenta, 4 ; Contasio, (Bruise,) 2 ; Vulnus, 
{fVound,)2; Luxation, (Displacement of a 
Bone,) 1 ; Fractura, (Fracture,) 1 ; Ustio, 
(Bum,) S ; Abscessus, (Abscessj) 2 ; Ulcus, .( 17- 
ter,) S ; Stabies et Prurigo, 19 ; Porrigo, (Scald 
Mekd,) 3 ; Psoriasis, 1 *, Eruptiones Variae, 4. 

The Winter season, as yet, has been, gene- 
rally speaking, remarkably fine ; but during 
a few days the cold was severe, and at times, 
light snow, hail and rain occurred. The 
highest temperature of this month has been 
45* ; lowest 7* ; greatest diurnal variation, 
17®; greatest elevation of the mercury in the 
barometer 30. 92 ; greatest depression 30. 
64. Prevailing winds between north-west 
and south-west, (^antity of rain and melted 
snew 2. 3 inches. On one night, towards the 
last of the month, one or two peals of thun- 
der were heard. 

This month has been productive of no re- 
markable change in the state of diseases, ex- 
cept that the variety of acute disorders has 
diminished, as is usual during the Winter sea- 
son. Diseases of the order Febres have con- 
tinued to decrease, while those of the Phleg- 
masia! have gradually, but slo'wlv, increased. 
Rheumatisms and auections of the organs of 
respiration, varying from Slight-Catarrh to 
Acute Bronchitis, and Pneumonic Inflamma- 
tion, are the complaints with which the phy- 
sician has most frequently had to contend. 
Cases of Hooping-Cough and Measles have 
also been uiider treatment. Small.jMfX, jtxdg- 
ing from our register, is extending. 

^ In some cases of Chronic Rheumatism, con- 
siderable benefit resulted from the employ- 



ment of the Tartar Emetic Ointment, briskly 
rubbed on the skin, night and momiog, till it 
produced the usual pustular eruptions, which 
were dressed with simple cerate. 
The follMcing deaths occurred in New- York 
during the month of December , 1 817. 

A|>oplexy, 5 — burned, 1 — cancer, 1 — child- 
bed, 3 — cholera morbus, 1— consumption, 33 
—convulsions, 7— cramp in the stooiAcb, 1 — 
diarrha;a, 1— drops v. 4 — dropsy in the chest, 
3 — dropsy in the head, 10 — drowned, 2 — 
dysentary, 1— epilepsy,! — intermittent fever, 
1 — Remittent fever, 1 — scarlet fever, 1 — 
typhous fever, 1 1 — haemorrhage, 4 — hives or 
croup, 6 — iiysteria, 1 — infanticide, 2 — inflam- 
mation of the bowels. 4 — inflammation of the 
brain, 3 — inflammation of the chest, 16— in- 
flammation of the liver, 2— inflammation ofthe 
stomach, 2 — insanity, 1 — intemperance, 2 — 
killed or murOt^ed, 1 — marasmus, 3~-mea- 
sles, 2— old age, lo — palsy, 4 — pneumonia 
typhodes, 1 — ^scirrhus oC the liver, 1 — small 
pox. 10 — spnie. 1 — still bonijfi — straoguary, 
1 — suicide. 3 — teething, 1 — uo)yoown, 
worms, 4. — Total, 195. 

Of this number, there died 36 of and under 
the age of one year — 16 between 1 and 2 
years — 14 between 2 and 5 — 8 between 5 
and 10 — 14 between 10 and 20 — 28 between 
20 and 30—24 between 30 and 40 — \$ be- 
tween 40 and 50-15 between 50 and 60-15 
between CO and 70 — 6 between 70 and 80~4 
between 80 and 90. 

The bill of morlalityfor January, 1818, pre- 
sents 225 deaths from the following cis- 
eases: 

Apoplexy, 2— cancer, 1— casualty, 5— 
child-bed, 2— consumption, 54 — convulsions 
18 — cramp in the stomach, 1 — diarrhsea. 1 — 
dropsy, 7 — dropsy in the chest, 2 — dropsy 
in the head, 9— drowned, 1 — fever, 1 — bili- 
ous fever, 1 — intermittent fever, 2 — typhous 
fever, 7 — gout, 3 — hives or croup, 8 — infan- 
ticide, 1 — inflammation of the chest, 18 — 
inflammation of the bowels, 5— inflammation 
of the liver, 3 — intemperance, 9— jaundice, 
killed, 1 — measles, 4— mortification, I — old 
age, 9 — palsy, 4— quinsey, 1 — rheumatism, 
3 — rupture, 1 — ^scrofula, I — small |iox, 8— 
sore throat, 1 — spasms, 1 — still born, 23 — 
sudden death, 3 — suicide, 1 — tabes mesen-, 
terica, 10 — teething, 1 — ^hooping-cough, 2 — 
worms, 2.— Total, 225. 

Of which there died ^9 of and under the 
age of one year — 18 between 1 and 2 years 
— 17 between 2 and 5 — 9 between 5 and 10 
—10 between 10 and 20—31 between 20 
and 30—37 betwewi 30 and 40—21 between 
40 and 50— 17 between 50 and 60— 5 be- 
tween 60 and 70 — 5 between 70 and 80 — 
6 between 30 and 90—2 between 90 and 
100. 

JACOB DYCKMAM; M. D. 
Jfcw-York, January 31, 1818. 
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SULPHATE of magnesia and sulphate of 
lima are both very common in our 
spring water ; the last salt and super-carbo- 
nate of lime are the chief cause of what we 
call hard waters, which are very unwhole- 
some and unfit for washing. When soap is 
used with these waters a double decomposi- 
tion takes place ; the sulphuric acid ot the 
setenite unites with the alkali of the soap, 
and forms sulphate of :)otass or sulphate of 
soda, which remains in solution, while the 
magnesia or lime unites with the tallow, and 
forms an insoluble compound, which swims 
upon the surface of the water like curds. In 
this way hard waters require much more 
soap for any given purpose than rain water, 
or waters which do not contain these earthly 
salts. Such waters are also unfit for boiling 
any esculent vegetable ; but they may be 
rendered soft by adding to them a very little 
carbonate of soda or carbonate of potass 
twenty-four hours previous to their use. By 
this addition, a double decomposition will be 
effected, and the carbonate of lime> a very 
insoluble salt, precipitated. 



From the J^ew Monthly London Magazine, 

Mr. Editor, 

I have no doubt you will with promptitude 
ive a place in your columns to any means 
or ameliorating thq condition of the poor, 
and therefore send you the experiments of 
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an old gardner thirty years ago. Death in- 
terrupted his labours in the fifth year ; and 
scarcity had not given importance to such 
discoveries ; so the facts are revived from al- 
most oblivion If accepted i shall send you 
(he management of bees by this votary of 
agricultural .<icience, who supported his old 
age by the profits of his apiary. 

Botanists have proved by r&perience that 
any delicate exotics may be rendered so 
hardy as to stand the rigour of our winters 
in the open air, if the plants have been raised 
from seed ; but it generally takes fourteen 
years to inure them to a cold 61imate. This 
fact in natural history may be applied to an 
improved method in the culture of that 
valuable root the potatoe. Allowing that 
fourteen years should be requisite before 
raising it from seed can enable it to resist 
our frosts, (he labourer would be well repaid. 
All farmers, and ev««n every cottager who 
has a garden, should each spring set a few 
seeds, vulgarly termed potatoe-apples. Let 
the farmer look through his potatoe-fields, 
and gather such pods as are first ripened. 
The stalk should be cut so long as to admit 
tying them in pairs, to be thrown over a 
rope, when the imperfect seed have been 
picked off. There the seed remain till spring 
but it must be observed that the rope should 
be extended where, without much artificial 
heat, frost« may be excluded ; and where 
none of the clusters shall touch the wail, or 
each other — for a free circulation of air is ne- 
cessary. A piece of well manured ground 



should be prepared in November, aod lefl all 
winter in ridges. Choose a southern aspect^ 
as far from lakes, rivers, ditches, or marshes, 
as may be ; for proximity to much moisture 
occasions the early frost blight. Early in 
February, level as much of your prepared 
ground as will receive twelve seed pods, two 
inches deep in the earth, and half a foot 
asunder. Repeat this operation, if the 
weather permits, every fortnight, till the 
time when your general crop should be 
planted ; and then let all your seed pods be 
set. 'Keep the plants very clear of weeds, 
and treat them in all respects as your com- 
mon potatoes. In autumn gather the roots. 
They will be very small, but are the germs 
of new potatoes, perhaps of new varieties. 
Plant them in spribg, as directed above, anil 
continue in the same way till they produce 
seed, which js to be treated as already de- 
tailed, progressively for Many years. Till 
the potatoes raised from seed answer your 
expectation in quality and quantity, it will 
be proper to gather a few from the common 
kind, and to manage theiB according to the 
preceding rules. The returns made by all 
kinds of potatoes might be ranch greater, if 
when first used in autumn the leading roots 
were never unsettled. The largest bulbs 
should be picked off with the hand, uncover- 
ing them cautiously witli a forked stick. 
Many seemingly insignificant protuberances 
will soon swell wheu the principal fibres 
are not disturbed, and when the plant is well 
eartlied up, the removal of its largest produce 
will hasten tlie perfection of what renains^ 
by leaving more nounsliment. tiseiy peas- 
ant knows how to prepare |K>tatoe Qour or 
starch. It makes palatable bread, in the pro- 
portion of one third with wUe?.t, rye, or bar- 
ley-meal, or with the potatoe roots fresh 
boiled and mashed ; weil kaeaded and baked 
into thin cakes. Potatoe-flour keeps several 
years. B. G. 

August, 1817. 

Seed Com. — A respectable farmer has 
communicated to us a successful method of 
preventing his corn being pulled up by birds 
and other enemies of the young plant. It is 
simply to give the seed a coat of tar before 
planting ; and if afterwards rolled in plaster, 
so much the better. Weilher bird, squirrel, 
nor insect will then eat it. Thin your tar by 
a moderate heat, and turn it on the seed; 
only take care not to iiave it so warm as t* 
destroy the gcrmiiiatiug principle. 

A new method of preserving icoodfrom the ep 
feels of the weather. 

Take three parts of air slacked lime, two 
parts of wood ashes, and one part of fine 
sand ; sift the whole, and add as much lin- 
seed oil as is necessary to form a mass that 
can be laid on with a paintbrush. To make 
this mixture perfect and more dar&blej it will 
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be well to grind it on marble. Two coats 
of it are all that are necessary; the first 
should be rather light, but the second must 
be put on as thick as the brush will |)ermit. 
This comiHisilion well prepared is impene- 
trable lu water ; resists both the influence of 
the weather, and the action of ihe sun, which 
hardens it and makes ii more durable. The 
government of Franct has ordered that all 
gun carriages should be washed with this 
L'omposilion. 

Roman Cement. — A sort of plaster so call- 
ed!, which well withstands our moist climate, 
is made by mixing one bushel of lime slacked 
with 3^ lbs. of green copperas, 15 gallons of 
water, and half a bushel of line t^ravel sand. 
The copperas should be dissolved in hot wa- 
ter; it must be stirred with a stick, and kept 
stirring while in use. Care should be taken 
to mix at once as much as may be requisite 
for one entire front, as it is very dif!it!ult to 
match the colour again, and it ought to be 
mixed the same day it is used. 

A Chemist of Copenhagen has discovered 
a brilliant yellow matter for dying ni potatoe 
tops. The mode of obtaining it is by cut- 
tin? the top when it is in flower, and bruising 
an(^ prtssing it, to extract the juice. Linen 
•F woolen kept in this liquor 4^ hours, takes 
a fine, solid and permanent yellow colour. 
If the cloth be aftewards plunged in a blue 
dye, it then aequires a beautiful permanent 
green colour. 

A new discovery has just been made on 



the potatoe, very precions for tbe art of mak- 
ing pa|>er. The dregs of (be tubercle, crated 
and cleared of its flowry subMance. it appears* 
niiies itself easily with the coinm«>«« prepa- 
ration, or paste, witli which tbe paper U 
made. 

Receipt for making paper fire proof. — Im- 
merse any kind of paper in a strong soltitijn 
of alluio water — thoro'i hly dry it, immerse 
and dry if again — and neither fire nor candle 
w ill burn it. 

It has been proved by several series of ex- 
periments, that, for leeding cattle, and in 
particularly m Ich co.vs. durini; the winter, 
the water ought to nave the chill taken off; 
as when in the slate of freezing, or nearly so, 
it creates a general chill throughout tbe 
frame, and suspends, instead of assists, the 
functions of digestion. It ha*; been found, by 
adopiingthis method, and giving cows (beh' 
hay saturated with salt-water, they, yield one- 
Ibird more milk. 

M. Peschire, to remove the musty flavour 
of injured wheat, has tried a s(>luti<in of from 
3 to 4 lbs. uf potash of commerce for every 
cwt. of wheat with three times its bulk of 
water. The wheat is next repeatedly washed, 
agitated aud dried quickly ; and that which 
was not only musty, but very sour, acqaired 
its natural properties by (his method, and 
served to make excellent brown bread, io 
which a slight bitter taste was the only in- 
convenience remaining. The loss in weight 
amounts to one fifth of the whole. 



Art. 21. OBITUARY. 



It is witb feelings of concern for the public 
loss, as well as of individual regret, that we 
record the death of General Humphreys. 
Wot having (lie materials of a full acount 
of his life and labours at hand, we present 
our readers with the following brief bio- 
graphical sketch taken from the Wew Ha- 
ven Journal. 

DIED, in this city very suddenly, on 
Saturday the 21sl inst. a quarter before 
12 o'clock, General David Humphreys, aged 
66. Although for a few weeks past he liad 
not enjoyed his usual heallh, he was not con- 
sidered in very immediate danger ; he found 
himself in the morning quite as well as be 
bad been for a number of dtiys preceding; 
be walked out several time, conversed very 
cheerfully, and was in cheerful company not 
iHore than twelve minutes before he expired ; 
his company happened to leave Ihe room, no 
oiie saw him for the space of three or four 
minutes, at the end of which time a visible 
alteration appeared in his countenance, and 
la eight minutes he had breathed his last 
without a struggle. His disorder was an or- 
ranic affection of the heart, and we are in- 
f rmed, was the first serious illness he ever 
experienced. 

Gen. Humphreys was son to the Rev. 
Daniel Hnmphreya of Derby, CoHaeeticut; 



and was bom in July, 1752. He was admitt- 
ed into Yale College in 1767, and having 
honour'^^biy acquitted himself in his studies, 
received the degree of Bachelor of Arts ia 
1771. In college he paid his addresses suc- 
cessfully to the Muses, and contracted a par- 
ticular intimacy with their favourite, the laie 
lamented Dr. Dwight. 

On leaving college he went to reside in the 
family of Col. Philips, in the State of New- 
York, and while there, is said to have ad- 
dressed a poetical letter to his friend, ia 
which he displayed his future plans, hopes, 
and prospects, with much ease and elegance ; 
that letter we believe has never beeu pub- 
lished, and perhaps cannot now be found. 

He first entered Ihe army in capacity of a 
captain, but at what time we are not inform- 
ed ; in 1773, however, he was Aid to General 
Putnam with the rank of Major. 

Two years after, he proved the successfal 
candidate of four, for the ofiice of Aid-De^ 
Camp to the Commander in Chief — hi^ com- 
petitors were Col. Talmadge, Gen. Win. 
Hull, and Roger Alden. From this time be 
continued with General Washington till the 
end of the war, and afterwards accompanied 
him to Virginia. While aid-de-caoip to 
General Washington, his rank ^was that of 
Colonel, and for his signal services at the 
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siege of York. Congress voted him an ele- ApoertonthcdeathofGenemlWaaliingtoiw 

ganl sword in testimony of tlieir high esti- Occasional poems, epistles, &c. 

matinn of his fidelity and valour. The widow of Malabar, a tragedy transia* 

Ou Mr. Jefferson's appointment as ambas- ted from the French, first played at the Phila- 

sa<lor to France Col. Humphreys was delphia theatre. He has written an essay 

nowiinated his secretary, and sailed for Eu- on the life of Gen. Pulna(n, and several politi- 

ro|>e, in company with the brave and unfor- cal tracts, and an oration delivered betore 

tuiiate Kosciusko in 17«4. Soun after his re- the Cincinnati «if Connecticut at the dissolii- 

turn from Fi-Hncf iu '86, he was sent a repre- tion of their society, 

sentative from Derby, to the legislature of — 

Connecticut, and honourably acquitted him- We noticed in a late number the death of 

self in that situation for two years, when he Dr. VVistar. of Philadelpl ja. The following 

was appointed to the command of a regi- sketch of his life and character is from the 

ment raised for the Western service. Dur- pen of Dr. David Hosack, of New-lfork. Dr. 

ing this appointment his time was princi- Hosack took an opportunity, in the course of 

pally spent at Hartford, and with Trumbull, his medical lectures, in the University, to in- 

Barlow, and Hopkins, he assisted in the pub- troduce an eulogy on the deceased, which 

lication of the \narchiad. On the reduction w as published at the request of the students 

of his regiment he repaired to Mount Ver- of the ci>llei;e of physicians and surgeons, — 

non, and continued with Gen. Washington and from which we have made our extracts: 
till 1790. when he received an ap(H)intment 

to the court of P(»riugal ; in '94 he visited " Dr. Caspar Wistar was a native of that 
America, but very soon returned to Lisbon — city, [Khiladelphia,J which he adorned by 
he was afterwards appointed to the court of his learning, and enriched by his labours: he 
Spain. In '97 he fornied a matrimonial was born in the year 1760 : his parents were 
connexion with an English lady, daughter of German extraction, and belonged to the 
of John Bulkly, Esq. a very wealthy mer- society of friends, of which they were high- 
chant in Lisbon — with her he went to reside ly respected members, 
at Madrid, where he continued till 1802, Dr. Wistar received his elementary edu- 
wheh he returned to America. cation at the celebrated grammar school that 
Here ends general Humphrey's public ca- had been originally established in the city of 
reer— since his return to America his atten- Philadelphia by William Penn. At that se- 
tion has been principally given to objects of minary he received an excellent En^rlish and 
public utility. His introduction of merino classical education, the institution being at 
abeep into this country has very much im- that time under the direction of Mr. John 
proved the quality of wool, and will doubt- Thompson, an eminent scholar, and veiy 
less prove a lasting benefit to domestic mann* able teacher of the Latin and Greek lau- 
Pictures. He has done much also for the guages, and now a respectable merchant in 
promotion of agriculture; this seemed to be the city of Philadelphia. With the prepara- 
a favourite pursuit ; and he was making tory knowledge thus acf|uired, young Wistar 
strong exertions to form a society for the resolved to study medicine as the busitiess of 
purpose of producing an agricuitura) farm his future life : for this purpose he entered as a 
tor experiment. private pupil of the late Dr. John Redmaq, 
He had also formed a plan for obtaining then one of the most eminent practitioners of 
and publishing the Biography of the distin- physic in the city of Philadelphia. While he 
guished men who have flourished in Connec- was thus acquiring the advantages of much 
ticut, and had made applications to a number practical information in the olfice of his nre- 
of literary gentlemen in the State to aid in ceptor, he also diligently availed himself of 
the design. It is much to be regretted that every opportunity of instruction that hia 
this plan was not carried into execution be- native city then afibrded, by attendance 
fore his death. Gen. Humphreys had a fund upon the medical lectures of Drs. Morgan, 
of information, adapted to a purpose of this Snippen, Rush, and Kuhn. 
kind, which could never be collected fn>m Stimulated by the success and distinction 
any other source ; few have had a better ac- which those eminent teachers and practitioD- 
quaintance with men and manners than he, ers of medicine had derived from a visit to 
or have possessed more of thai kind of infer- Europe, and an attendance upon the celebrat* 
mation which is derived from extensive in- ed schools of Leyden, Edinburgh, and Lon- 
tercourse with the world. don ; always animated by the desire of ex- 
Gen. Humphrey's literary merit is well celling in whatever he undertook, and of 
known ; though he has produced no work of rendering himself most useful in his profe^ 
magnitude, what he has written has usually sion, he proceeded to Europe for the purpose 
6one hira credit. of improving his acquisitions in medicine. 

He first distinguished himself as a poet, by and of extending his researcl«s in those, 

bis address to the armies of the U. Stales, branches of science which are most nearl/ 

In addition to that, he has written connected with it, and in which he after- 

A poem on the happines of America. wards excelled. 

A poem on the future glory of the U. S. in the spring of 1784, shortly after his dc- 

A poem on the industry of the U. S. parture for Europe, the trustees of the medl- 

A poem on the love of country. cal school of Philadelphia, as an evidence of 
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lib attainments in his professional studies, 
conferred upon him the degree of Bachelor 
. of Medicine. 

In 1786 he was g^^uated a doctor of me- 
dicine at the university of Edinburgh : upon 
that occasion he published and defended a 
Thesis, " dt animo demisao," to which subject 
hb attention was probably directed by the 
feelings that constantly found a residence in 
Ids own sensitive bosom. 

*• In February, 1787, after an absence of 
■early four years, Dr Wistar returned lo 
Philadelphia, instructed in ever^ branch of 
medicine, and the physical sciences with 
which it is roost intimately associated : he 
was accordingly prepared to fill any station 
ID which his services might be called for, 
either as a pipactitioner, or as a teacher of 
nedicine. 

« The first testimony borne to his merits by 
lib fellow citizens upon his return to his na- 
tive country was, his appointment as a phy- 
sician to the Philadelphia Dispensaiy, which 
hMd been established in the preceding year. 

** About that (>eriod, the medical school 
attached to the University ,of Pennsylvania, 
aiid an association denominated the College 
9/ Philadelphia, were rival institutions. 

« Upon the consolidation of these rival 
schoob. Dr. Wistar was associated with the 
late celebrated Dr. William Shippen, as an 
adjunct professor of anatomy and surgery in 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

I need not say how much his exertions, 
united with those of his colleagues, have 



contributed to elevate that medical school ta 
its present high distinction. 

" As a literary character, few men hddt 
more elevated rank, in the estimation of aU 
to whom he was knnwn, than Dr. Wistv. 
Beside those branches of science more in- 
mediately connected with the medical pro- 
fesMion, as far as his duties as a practitiootr 
permitted, he cultivated, with great indastiy 
and success, almost every department o/ lite- 
rature. His house was the weekly resort <rf 
the literati of the city of Philadelphia; and at 
his hospitable board the learned strange 
from every part of the world, of every 
tongue and nation, received a cordial wet 
come. His urbanity, his pleasing and in- 
structive conversation, his peculiar talent in 
discerning and displaying the characteristie 
merits or acauirements of those with whom 
he conversed, will be remembered with plea- 
sure by all who have ever enjoyed hb society 
and conversation. 

'Mn 1815 he was elected an* Honorary 
member of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of New- York ; and, els an evidence 
of the high estimation in which he was held, 
both for his learning and bis private worth. I 
may add, that when the presidency of tbe 
American Phjiosopbical Society for Promo- 
ting Useful Knowledge was vacated, in 1816, 
Dr. Wistar, by an unanimous suffrage, was 
elected to fill that honourable station : ho- 
nourable, having been previously occupied 
only by his illustrious predecessors. Frank- 
lin, Rlttenhouse, and Jefferson. 



Art. U. dramatic CENSOR. 



WE have hardly visited the theatre in 
the past month, and shall not attempt 
■ criticism on the performances. Since our 
lBst4iotice of the stage, a Mr. Finn, a native 
of this city, but who has played in England, 
has enacted a few characters in the higher 
walks both of tragedy and comedy, with ap- 
probation. We do not learn that he has 
' i any engagement with the managers. 



Mr. Incledon on his return from Boston snn^ 
in several operas — but probably the public is 
sated with singing — at any rate he drew only 
indifferent houses. Mr. Woodhuil has made 
his appearance again on the boards^ but has 
not manifested much improvement since the 
last season A Mr. Hawkshurst, we unde^ 
stand, has made a decent debiU in Ptcrr^ 



Art. 2S. CABINE 

THE PARIS BEGGAR. 

IN crossing La Rue de La Pain, I was stop- 
ped at the corner of the Boulevard by a 
gentleman, who, with all imaginable polite- 
ness, held out hb hat to me, and requested 
alms, inquiring at the same time after my 
health. Th^ novelty of this proceeding sur- 
* prised me. I threw a glance at the civil 
mendicant, from whom my inspection forced 
a smile. He was dressed in a green gr^at 
coat,' nankeen pantaloons, and a blue and 
'white striped. waistcoat. A large muslin cra- 
vat sustained his double chin, which had 
iust been shaved ; his shoes were fastened 
"^lilasps, his hair was powdered, and 



' OF VARIETIES. 

he held in hand a stick that reminded me 
of the gold-headed canes carried by foot- 
men . At first I fancied that 1 was tbeduiieof 
a mischievous jest ; and I was beginning to be 
angry, when my petitioner again extended 
his hat, and begged that I would not " te^ 
minate the happiness of his day." 

The tone of his voice, the affectation of 
his expressions, the singularity and neatness 
of his dress, all inspired me with a feeling of 
curiosity which I could with difficulty resist 
Slipping my hand slowly into my pocket, in 
the hope of exciting his expectation, I kept 
clinking a few pieces of money, while I ask- 
ed him what were the causes that coold 
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have reduced him to practise a profession 
which so ill accorded with his language and 
bis habit ? Charmed with the sound of a few 
crowns, which in bis own mind he already 
appropriated to himself, our beggar medila- 
ted for an instant, and then declared that he 
merely followed his own judgment and 
taste. <• What," answered \^ " of your age 
C^e ap|>eared to )>e no more than thirty years 
old> when there are so many ways which 
would lead you to a peaceful and happy 
TSfe ?" " I have travelled them all," he re- 
plied, " aii-l [ never tasted tranquility, a hap- 
piness eq^a'i lo that which 1 have enjoyed 
during the few last months. I have proved 
all conditions — none suited me. Driven 
from one post by intrigue. I entered on 
another through patronage, which I left from 
caprice. \ lost my fortune in trade, my 
health in the army. When I was rich ex- 
citing envy ; when poor calling forth pity ; 
obliged to bend to the wishes of great men, 
dreading the treachery of litvie ones : tor- 
mented with the desire of adding to what I 
possessed, or by the fear of losing what I 
had acquired ; compelled to show respect to 
those whom I hated, employing disreputable 
stratagems to obtain preferment, and am- 
biguous means to retain it ; continually oc- 
cupied with anxiety for the future, 1 passed 
the greatei part of my life in a |)erpetual 
agitation ; i» a mixture of hope and suspense ; 
of short snatches of iiappiness and vexations, 
the end of which I could scarcely ever dis- 
cover. One lucky day braving {)rejudice^ 
which has only the strength that one gives it 
oneself, scorning shame, which ought not to 
attach to (be beggar on foot more than to the 
beggar in a cuach, I did that which most 
men do — 1 turned to account the self-love 
and pride of my fellow creatures ; I levied a 
contribution on all the human passions. — 
Free from the duties which society imposes, 
from the obligations it commands, without 
attachment, without family, alone in the 
midst of all, I created for myself a resource 
which has never deprived me of my indepen- 
dence. Exempt from the pains, from the 
bustle which attend fortune and rank, I live 
without care, without solicitude for the mor- 
row." — <' But does it not happen that chari- 
ty *' " I never reckon on charity. My 

calculations are surer. There is more to be 
gained by the vices of men than by their vir- 
tues. You shall judge for yourself, from the 
history of one of my days. 

I seldom rise early. However, when that 
does occur, I go and try my fortune on the 
Boulevards. You must be well aware that 1 
never address those honest artisans whose 
compassion I might easily aw aken, but whose 
beneficence my habits would deter. Some- 
times, however, betrayed by custom, I have 
accidentally applied to a workman, singing as 
he goes along to his shop. In almost all such 
cases I have instantly perceived my mistake; 
and more than once 1 have bestowed alms 
on him frpm whom I had requested them. 

" About nine o'clock I watch for those 
young girls who, aloue and in a morning 



dress, walk with a quickness which induces 
me to suspect that fhey are in pursuit of 
pleasure. Their whole tninds engrossed by 
a single idea, they look neither to the right 
nor to the left. I glide softly after them. My 
voice, in the mildest tone, strikes their ear 
with a timid prayer, to which I take care to 
add with a little more emphasb, these words, 
which never fail of effect — * it will insure 
your happiness.* Immediately, and without 
stopping, they open their little purse of green 
silk, and give me a small piece of money, 
thanking me, at the same time, by an almost 
imperceptible smile, for an expression which 
they have the goodness to regard as a pro* 
phecy. 

1 return slowly, laughing inwardly at 
the idle clerk, and the self-im|K>rtant master 
who are going to their otfices. i see tlie au- 
thor who racks his brains for a rhyme or a 
couplet, and the actor who repeats his frnrt 
in an under tone and without gesture, that 
he may not incommode passengers. Seldom 
do 1 interrupt these honest people. Never- 
theless, Ihti week I ventured to implore the 
aid of a performer of a minor theatre, to 
whom I bethought myself to lend for a mo- 
ment the name of our most celebrated tra- 
gedian. His countenance sparkled, he made 
me repeat my request, and paid me for my 
mistake, like'a man who was more pleased 
than surprised at it. I meet, on my way, the 
advocate who is going coldly to plead the 
cause of a client whose pretentions he has 
himself condemned ; the bailiff who hurries 
to the lodgings of a young man of fashion, 
against whom he has for sii months iiad a 
warrant of arrest, the execution of which, in 
virtue of certain gratuities, he has repeatedly ^ 
postponed. 1 have never dared to solicit thie 

Eity of this last. To be successful it woul4 
e necessary to attack his weak side^ and I 
am always afraid of mistaking it. 

At ten o'clock see me near the Tprtonl, 
or the Cato Anglab. I continue my moral 
observations ; and I find that the cries of 
misery must not be poured into the ears of a 
man who has just risen from table.— 
There I am never served until after the wai- 
ter, whose eyes dispute with me the remain- 
der of the small change which he has just eiv- 
en, and which is thrown to me with a disoain 
that relieves me from the necessity of ack- 
nowledgment. 

I then generally visit the garden of the 
Thuilleries. If affords me a rich harvest on 
a fine day. If you did but know the value 
to me of the words, * Monsieur le Chevalier,' 
• Monsieur le Baron' — ' Monsieur le Comte* 
— addressed to people without title, or, *■ Mon 
Colonel' — * Mon General' — applied to offi- 
cers with only a single epaulette.' Do I 
meet, coming from chuixh, one of those 
good women who have not memory' enougl| 
to recollect the sermon they have just been 
hearing, 1 accost her ; and after a refusal, 
often expressed with acrimony, I reiterate 
my request, pronouncing aloud the name of 
Heaven. That name produces a maiEical 
effect ^ and the alms are doubled on ac«oaBt 
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of the importanee she attaches to the £ood 
opinioD of those who surround her. Tnere 
are many persons who eihibit charity only 
when spectators are at hand to apjilaud it. 

Before the clo:»e of the morning I stop at 
the doors of several of the gaming huu^es. i 
salute with respect mingled with syn pathy, 
the unfortunate man who descends with 
measured steps, and in w hose face the dis- 
astrous state of his finance is easily read. 1 
address almost lauifhingly the gamliler whom 
chance favours with good fortune which he 
did not eipect. His gifts are generally be- 
yond my hopes ; but, alas ! they are too often 
loans rather than gifts. Frequently have I 
been asked at night for the half-crow n which 
has been bestowed on me in the morning ; 
and in the hope of a change of luck, I have 
not hesitated to return it. 

<« I dine in that part of the town in which 
1 find myself at the dinner hour; but I take 
care to dine alone, lest it should iiappen to 
me to sit at table w ith one of my customers ; 
whom such a litJe accident might cause me 
to lose. 

♦« In the evening. I wander about the Palais 
Royal, or the Charoof-Elysees. I have in re- 
serve a story of misfortunes, of which I avail 
myself according to the rank or probable 
sentiments of the person to w hom I speak. 
I ruin myself as I choose ; sometimes by fire, 
sometimes by the revolution, sometimes by 
the ingratitude of my family, sometimes by 
the treachery of my friend. I carefully di- 
amine my listeners, that I may make no mis- 
take in my history, should they have the 
patience to hear me a second time. It is 
seldom that my eloquence is not crowned 
with happy results; for while I apply for 
compassion, I never forget self-love " — 
** Nevertheless, you may fail sometimes ; 
and yoa will allow me to believe that at the 
moment when you were intrusting to me 
the secret of your mode of life — " I adopted 
the only proper course w ith you. My con- 
fession b a new proof of my skill. I have 
frequently heard your name. I knew that 
one of your chief employments is to collect 
remarks on the manners of the capital ; and 1 
thought you would not be displeased at hav- 
ing the materials furnished to you for one 
of your next dissertations." 

1 had nothing to reply ; so T drew my 
iiand from my pocket and took leave of my 
interlocutor, who followed, overwhelming 
<De with his thanks. 

LE BON HOMME 

(Dublin Chromcle.) 

LETTERS FROM PARIS IN 1817. 
From the JVetr Monthly Magazine. 

April 3. 

According to ancient custom the theatres 
•will be shut here during the Passion Week. 
The performances at the larger houses closed 
-on Sunday last, and those at the smaller yes- 
terday. All of them open again on Easter 
JMonday. These holidays are the vacation 
of the actors. All their engagements com- 
mence wHh Easiep and end with ralm-Suo 



day. which of coarse is the conclusloo of 
the dramatic year, iaima intended at the 
termination of the present, to withdraw from 
the Theatre Franqau u»less the terms which 
he offered to the managers were accept«»i: 
the latter thought them rather hard, but 
upon mature deliberatitm resolved to com- 
ply, that they might not lose their best tra- 
gedian Talma w ill in consequence obli»fla 
a salary of 30 or 40,000 francs, if not ip>re. 
He ha!» never yet been able to sa*-; any 
thing, and Bonaparte is said to have^f aid his 
debts* several times. It is scarce^ 
pected that he will now learn u be a better 
manager. 

A M MunKo, an actor a different kind, 
is at this moment eng^n^ in no small de- 
gree the attention of the Parisians. The 
bouse where he ejAibits is frequently too 
small, and it recfiires considerable |>atience 
to wail till you can be admitted to admire 
his talf'nts. This M. Munito is a dug, a kind 
of poodle, from the neighbourhood of Milan, 
who has been taught by his master, an Ital- 
ian, to |ierfurm all sorts of curioiis tricks, aod 
in truth does grPHt credit to his instructions. 
The writer of the biographical account of 
this celebrated quadruf>ed, sold at the ea- 
traace of the place of exhibition, says : 
« While we were writing this hisiorj- wc 
hoped that the account of Miinifo's talents 
would stimulate the ambition of indolent 
children." Accordingly there are few pa- 
rents but take their children to admire thb 
model of cleverness, who is become so gen- 
eral a topic of conversation throughout all 
Paris, that a |>erson w ould be t^iought very 
meanly of w ho had not seen hisi, and could 
not describe bis wonderful performances. 
He writes and cyphers like the most eijiert 
master. Set him a sum for example, u|K>n a 
slate— he places himself gravely before it. 
considers for a few minutes, then seeks all 
the figures that form the answer, out of 
several sets that lie scattered upon the floor, 
without receiving the slighest perceptible 
sign from his master. He writes quite or- 
thographical ly. A word is roeulit»ned, and 
he immediately seeks out all the letters that 
compose it. Ask him for ten or twelve 
cards and he will instantly pick them out 
from among a complete pack. — Munito not 
only exhibits in public every evening at the 
rate of three francs for each spectator, but is 
invited to perform before private com|»anie9, 
by which he is well paid. In short, this 
learned quadruped acquires riches and re- 
nown — though strictly speaking the latter 
only, as the former fall to the share of his 
master. 

Madame de Genlis will shortly publish aa 
extract from the sixty folio volumes of the 
Memoires of the Marquis de Dangeau, which 
are preserved in manuscript in the library of 
the arsenal. This Marquis de Dangeau be- 
longed to the court of Louis XIV. and *is 
praised by Fontenelle as an able mathema- 
tician ; nay, more — it was mathematics that 
gained him the favour of the sovereign. — 
Fontenelle relates, that he was so skiixul ia 
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curately engraved. Cadet then resided at Strat- 
bnrg, where he held some public office. Just at 



io all such fames, after it had been ascertained, this time the public attention was strongly excited 
by Colbert^ advice^ that his constant success was by a criminal proce ' 



not owing to any trick, but merely to his skill in 
calculation. Ten or twelve years ago, Madame 
de Genlis had prepared for press an extract from 
these voluminous MewunreSf but according to the 
despotic custom of that time it was necessary that 
it snoukl be submitted to Buonaparte before it 
oould be printed. Napoleon read the abridged 
JHemoireSi and instead of permission to print, he 



process against several persons im-> 
prisoned at Strasburg for issuing forged note^ oi* 
the bank of Vienna. At the bead of these cul- 
prits was one Lefevre, who bad engraved the 
notes, and that with such accuracy that the forsed 
paper could not, without great difficulty, be dis- 
tinguished from the genuine. M. Cadet conceir- 
ed that such a clever scoundrel would be able 
to produce an exact fac nmiU of the Egyptian 



flrave this laconic answer t'^** Xhe author of hieroglyphics. He communicated this idea to 
tnese Memoirs has represented Louis XIV. as the procurator of the court, who was his friend, 
«nn avoa» on/i tnts <»vn#i" — .vki^k uroa »on«own/^iin» accompauied him to tho prisou, whci^ 

he agreed with Lefevre respecting the engraving 
of the plates. From this time the prisoner was 
daily escorted by a gens d'arme to the residence 
of M. Cadet; there ne worked regularly at th» 
hieroglyphics, was supplied with food and clothing 



too great and too good — which was tantamount 
to a prohibition. Madame de Genlis, who was 
not on bad terms with Buonaparte, could not even 

Kt her manuscript returned, so that she has 
en obliged to transcribe all the extracted pas- 
sages afresh. 



A Mons. Cadet is engaged upon a series of b^ his employer, and returned every evening to 

conversations which be had with the celebrated -* — » 

Paoli, on the natural history and political consti- 
tutions of Corsica. — Before the revolution, Cadet 
was sub-deleffate of the French government in 
that island. He has already published several 
works upon it; some of which have been translat- 
ed into other languages. As he resided nearly 

twenty years in Corsica, he is well acquainted fearful of punishment for a first, thoug[h*slirbt of- 
with the island and its inhabitants. In his lei- fence, haa not been able to extricate himself from 
sore hours he had made a model of the island their toils. M. Cadet promised to intercede with 



his prison. In this manner he finished the plates^ 
19 or 20 in number, of which the roll consists. 
Meanwhile the time for the trial approached. 
M. Cadet bad observed the character oflLefeyre ; 
^nd perceived from his conversation that this 
poor fellow, who was not a bad man at the bottom, 
bad fallen into the snares of subtle rogues, and 



in relief : Paoli heard of it, and called upon 
Cadet I hence arose an acquaintance which was word, 
highly mteresting to both, and led to a familiar 
intercourse which continued till the breaking out 
of tlie French revolution. He related to me a 
remarkable anecdote of that celebrated leader. 
M. Cadet was once with him when he was sit- 
ting down to dinner. There were several other 
persons in his company, one of whom was a far- 
mer and another the then obscure Napoleon Buo- 
naparte. Paoli desired the farmer to take a seat 
near, him, but young Buonaparte was placed at 
the farther end of the table.~<< Do you see that 

youth yonder said he in a whisper to M. Cadet: was published by M. Cadet with a brief descrip- 
^* if I were to let him sit near me he would tion, and it will ever be distin^shed as a faHn- 
soon push me out of my own place.** ful copy of one of the greatest hieroglyphic nona- 

A singularity of Paoli deserves to be mention- ments of Egypt, 
ed. I was informed by Cadet that he never cut ' Jfyril id. 

the nail of one of his little fingers, so that it was Since my last, Masseoa*s death has been tho 
of very great length. His object in suffering it principal event at Paris. We are filled with a»- 
to grow was because the same ridiculous notion tonishment when we reflect that a man of meaa 



the court in his behalf, and he faithfully kept his 
word. When the trial came on he represented 
whatever was calculated to palliate the ofTenco 
•f Lefe\Te, who was in consequence only plac- 
ed under the surveillance of the police, whereas 
his colleagues were condemned to the galleys. 
To snatch nim completely from his vicious coursesy 
and afford him opportunity for amendment, M. 
Cadet procured him constant employment in en- 
graving maps for au engineer. Unfortunately 
I«efevre had sunk too low to be worthy of this 
kindness. He plunged into debauchery^ and sooi^ 
afterwards died miserably. His performance 



prevails in Corsica as in China, that long nails 
are a mark of gentility, as they aflbrd decisive 
evidence that the owner is not obliged to perform 
any kind of manual labour. 

As I have mentioned M. Cadet, I may with- 
out impropriety give you here some curious par- 
ticulars concerning one of his works. — A French 
traveller in Egypt had brought back with him a 
roll of papyrus, 36 feet long, found in the sepul- 
dires of Thebes, and communicated it to M. 
Cadet. The latter proposed to have it engraved 
and published, especially as this piece of^hiero* 

S'yphics, which had for so many ages witlistood 
e ravages of Time, was now so decayed that it 
could scarcely be touched. This design was, how- 
ever, attended by various diffjcultics ; but Cadet 
hoped to surmount them all by patience, care, 
and perseverance. He first committed the roll 
to the delicate hands of his wife and daughter. 



birth should have raised himself from the lowest 
rank in the service to the highest, merely by his 
genius, and have filled all Europe with the fame 
of his exploits, so that even the enemies who were 
opposed to him honoured his merits. This admira- 
tion, however, is soon lost in a painful feelings 
when we recollect that these military achieve- 
ments tended only to desolate Europe, and to con- 
solidate the despotism ofan insatiable ruler. When 
we farther consider how basely this renowned 

feneral behaved ui 1815, and how scandalously 
e sported with the oath of allegiance, the respect 
due to his military talents dwindles to nothing. At 
the place of interment, to which his remains were 
attended by an immmerable multitude of officers 
of the old army, General Thiebault delivered 3 
pompous eulogy on the deceased, taking special 
care to pass over in silence whatever did not re- 
dound to Massena's honour. The campaign in Por- 



They unrolled it with the utmost caution, and as tugal involved the orator in a dilemma from which 

they proceeded, the unrolled part was stuck with he exu-icated himself in an extraordinary manner. 

c\tm upon linen, by which means it was secured He observed that this campaign had not been 

from dropping to pieces. After the whole was prodiTctive of the results which might have becU 

unrolled, the hien>i^lypliics were accurately co- expected frcm Massena's name alone ; " but,** 

pied ilic next business >ya3 to'gipi them as ac- added he, *• those who are able duly to appre- 
YOL. II.— No. V. ^0 
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riate the obstacles and the means, find in his con- 
duct a proof thai hfc was capable of executing 
frreat things with few resources, but not of per- 
/arming impossUnlUuts." This is very true, but 
he ought to have intimated tliat these impossibil- 
ities originated in the genius of his antagonist, 
the Duke of Wellington. A circumstance which 
shows that Masscna was far from considering the 
conquest of Portugal as impracticable, is the fol- 
lowing. It is well known at Paris that before Mas- 
aena set out from that capital for this campaign, 
lie was invited to breakfast by Buonaparte. Here 
he met the emperor and empress alone, who 
loaded him with flatteries and caresses ; he was 
even promised the kingdom of Portugal, and de- 
parted, fondly dreaming that he should soon 
mount a throne. If his dreams were not realized, 
be had nobody to blame for his disappointment 
but the Duke of Wellington ; though Massena 
himself did not manifest in this campaign his for- 
ner impetuous courage, nor strive to push for- 
ward with his accustomed vigour. It is fortunate 
lor mankind that Massena's fame was wrecked 
before the I'mes of Torres Vedras. How different, 
perhaps,would now have been the fate of Europe, 
tiad he succeeded in the attempt to usurp tlie 
throne of Portugal ! 

Among the persons of some note whom tlie 
literary world has lost, is M. Chanlaire, who pub- 
lished, in association with Mentelle, the Jitlas 
naHcnai de la France^ and with Peuchet the topo- 
Ipraphical and statistical Description of France, 
m numbers, each containing a department. As 
he devoted himself more especially to the > topo- 
graphy of the French empire, he has produced 
some good works in that line, though indeed not 
firee from errors. One of the rooms in his house 
was fitted up all round with large drawers. 
These drawers were as numerous as the depart- 
ments of Uie French empire some years a?o, and 
upon each was inscribed the name of a depart- 
ment. Whatever appeared on the subject of the 
topographer, statistics, or history of any depart- 
ment was immediately procured by M. Chan- 
laire, and put into the proper drawer ; and as he 
had pursued this practice for at least twenty 
vears, he had collected a tolerable complete li- 
brary, which was of great use to him in the com- 
pilation of his great Description of France. It 
IS a subject of regret that this work, which he 
published at his own expense, was scarcely 
nnished ; since he was obliged to relinquish the 
undertaking for want of encouragement. The 
Statistical form is too dry for the generality of 
Roders. Besides the above-mentioned works, 
M. Chanlaire was employed upon several con- 
nderable collections of maps, as the Map of the 
South of Europe in 4^ sheets, tlie Map of the 
Seat of War in the East in 3 large sheets, the 
Map of Belgium in 69 sheets, from Ferrari's. 
He also contributed a number of sheets to Men- 
telle's Atlas tmiversel in 169 sheets. 

BfR. MEREDITH AND MR. TAYLOR, tBB 
PLATONIST. 

The following facts, gleaned from a fo- 
reign journal, will probably be new to roost 
of our readers, as they were to ourselves. 
We are assured that they are authentic — Mr. 
Meredith, a private gentleman of London, 
who, in bis patronage of science, displays a 
inunificence worthy of a prince, is printing, 
at his own expense, Taylor's translation of 
Proclus' work on Plato. Thg printing of 
1"&floT's Aristoih cost jLe same gjntremaa 



£2000. Of the first nine volumes of this 
work only 50 copies were taken ofiT, an^of 
the tenth 300. Out of these 50 copies Mr. 
Meredith presented (be translator with 26; 
and as each copy sells for £S0, the value ef 
the whole amounts to £1300. The 24eopieB 
which he retained for himself, were destned 
solely for presents to his friends. He \m 
moreover settled on Mr. Taylor a Kfe aonaily 
of 100 guineas. Taylor's works belong to 
the class of rare books, as not more tfaaa 60 
copies of most of them have been printed. 

Cualoms and Manners in Modem HstUand. 
The following general view of the c^ustoois 
and manners of the Dutch, is from a veiyie- 
cent work of Mr. Campbell The natiyesof 
the United Provinces are of good stature, 
and inclined to be corpnlent, but they aiv 
remarkable in general tor a heavy awkward 
mein ; their features are regular, and tbwr 
complexions fair. The better sort of people 
imitate the French fashions in their dress; 
but those addicted to ancient habits never 
fail to load themselves with an enormous ia- 
cumbrance of clothes. The hats of those 
women are nearly as large as tea boaA 
projecting forwards, and on eaeh side, so as 
to overshadow both face and body: these 
are chiefly of 6traw, with two broad ribboes, 
not tied, bnt pendant from the sides. Both 
men and women wear at least two waistcoats, 
with as many coats, and the former com 
their limbs with double trowsers ; but the 
dress of the young girls is the most siogolar, 
especially at any festival or hoKday. 

The Dutchman,, living in continual dresd 
of inundation is habitually fnigaL His 
foresight admirable, his perseverance not fo 
be conquered, and his labours, unless sees, 
cannot be credited. This astonishes tbe 
more when the phlegm of his temper asd 
the slowness of nis manners are considered. 
View the minuteness of his economy, the so- 
licitude of his precaution, and the inflen- 
bility of his methodical prudence, who would 
not pronounce him incapable of great eater 
prise ^ He builds himself a dwelling : it b 
an hut in size, it is a palace in neatness; it 
is necessarily situated among damps, and 
perhaps behind the banks of a sluggish ca- 
nal ; yet he writes upon it Myngtnotgt^ taj 
delight ', Land liut, country pleasure ; Land 
sigt, country prospect ; or some other in- 
scription that might characterize the Vale of 
Temne, or the Garden of Eden ! He stfll 
cuts his trees into fantastic forms, hangs lus 
awnings round .with small bells, and deco- 
rates his Sunday jacket with dozeqs of little 
buttons. Too provident to waste his sweets, 
he puts a bit of sugar-candy in his mouth, and 
drinks his tea as it melts. 

The Dutch are usually distinguished into 
five classes : the peasants and farmers, sea* 
faring men, merchants and tradesmen, those 
who live upon their estates or the interest of 
their money, and military officers. Thepet* 
sants are industrious, and only manageo by 
£air language. The seafaring men art a 
plain, TOugb> -and hardy race^ ^Idomnft^ 
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snore words than are necessary about their 
lousiness. 

The trading people, where there is no law 
to restrain them, will sometimes extort ; but 
isi other cases they are .the plainest and best 
clealers in the world. Those who live upon 
tiieir means in great cities, resemble the mer- 
chants and tradesmen in the modesty of their 
^ress, and their frugal way of living. Among 
the gentry, or nobility, though they value 
themselves on their rank, order and frugality 
an their. expenses is not less remarkable ; and 
the furniture of their houses is more regarded 
by them than keeping great tables and a fine 
^uipage. 

lo Holland, it is always a general rule for 
WL person to spend less than his annual in- 
cpme ; on the other hand, living up to it will 
l>ring as much discredit upon him as extrava- 
^Dce, prodigality, and even fraud, in other 
countries. The following anecdote is said 
to be illustrative of the supposition that the 
I>iitch are generally plodding upon the 
means of getting money. ** Two English 
gentlemen being in company with a Duteh- 
mao, one of the former, not understanding 
the laaguage, desired his friend to apologize 
to the Hollander for not^being able to enjoy 
the pleasure of . his company. The Dutch- 
man heard the translation with great com- 
posure, and then took his pipe from his 
mouth, and said, it was a consolation for the 
accident of not ;,understanding one another, 
* ahice,' adds he, ' having no connexions or 
dealings in trade together,our con versing could 
not possibly answer any useful purpose*." 

The lower part of the houses in Holland 
are lined with white Dutch tiles, and their 
kitchen furniture, consisting of copper, pew- 
ter, and iron, are kept exceedingly bright. 
Their beds and tables are covered with the 
finest linen, their rooms adorned with pic- 
tures, and their yards and gardens with 
flowers. Their rooms, in winter, are warmed 
with stoves placed either underneath or 
round the apartments. With respect to diet* 
all ranks are said to be addictea to butter ; 
and the inferior classes seldom take a journey 
without a butter-box in their pocket. 

The diversions of the Hollanders are bowls, 
billiards, chess, and tennis. Shooting wihi 
ducks and gee^e in winter, and angling in 
summer, make another part of their pastime. 
In the most rigorous seasons of the year, 
aledges and skates form a great diversion. 
In summer even common labourers indulge 
themselves in the tea-gardens*; and on a holi- 
day, or at a fair time in the villages, may be 
seen peasants sitting in circles round benches, 
to which children are dancing to the scraping 
of a Frtnch fiddler. 

In some of the villages in North Holland, 
the insides of the houses are richly decorat- 
ed; but the principal apartments, as with us, 
are often kept for show, while the owners 
live in kitchens and garrets. The furniture 
in one particular chamber is composed of 
silken ornaments, which by ancient prescrip- 
tion ii bequeathed from father to son, and is 
preyed as aft. oSbHHg; to Hymen. To 



ev^ry house in North Holland there is a 
door elevated nearly three feet above the 
level of the ground, and never opened but 
on two occasions. When any of the family 
marries,the bride and the bridegroom enter the 
house by this door ; and when either of the 
parties die, the corpse is carried out by the 
same passage : immediately after which it is 
fastened up. never more to turn on its hinges 
again till some new event of a similar nature 
demands its services. 

To the credit of the Hollanders it has been 
observed, they will never, either in their so- 
cieties or in their business, employ their time 
for a moment in gratifying malice or indulg- 
ing envy ; but they will seldom step one inch 
out of their way, or surrender one moment 
of their time, to save those they do not know 
from any inconvenience. A Dutchmaa 
throwing cheeses into a warehouse, or draw- 
ing iron along a pathway, will not stop while 
a lady, or an inferior person, passes, unless 
he sees somebody inclined to protect them ; 
a warehouseman trundling a cask — a woman, 
throwing water upon her windows, will leave 
it entirely to the passengers to take care of 
their limbs or their clothes. 

As a Dutchman is often a miller, a mer- 
chant, a waterman, or a sailor, he always 
wishes to know which way the wind blows : 
it is to the national economy to which we 
may attribute the beauty and utility of their 
public works, that multiplicity of bridges and 
causeways, which very sensibly alleviate the 
burdens necessarily imposed by the govern- 
ment. As to the phlegmatic character of the 
Dutch, nothing can afford strangers a more 
lively picture of it than the coolness and si- 
lence with which even the sailors manceuvre. 
You may see them working their ships up to 
a shore or a quay, amidst the most provoking 
obstacles and incumbrances, without utter- 
ing, a syllable! 

Though not so strong as that of the Swisj, 
the attachment of the Dutch to their own 
country is very remarkable. The French 
abandon the flowery banks of the Seine or 
the Loire to settle on those of the Spree or 
the Neva ; not so the Hollander. He is never 
so happy as when he is near his ships and his 
canals ; and when obliged to leave his coun- 
try, he takes with him nis habitudes ; and it 
is thus that Batavia makes him forget the im- 
mense distance between him and the Texel. 

With respect to food; bread is not in Hol- 
land, as in France, the principal article ; a 
whole family, here, do not consume more 
bread than some individuals in other ccyin- 
tries ; meal and pulse of all sorts are here^he 
principal substances ; as for potatoes, since 
the late war, they have been grown upon the 
downs in various parts of Holland. 

The Dutch, as it is said, have never adopt- 
ed the English custom of eating their meat 
half dressed ; on the contrary, they make a 
point of preparing it so as to assist mastica- 
tion and digestion. 

Among the salt provisions which the Dutch 
prefer, the hams of Guelderiand are well 
kflown. They also eat a great number of 
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Sees€ ana wiM-docks ; n4 Trt idi fcnat tbe 
y ri acip ri part of the noarahmcnt of sone 
fmSlia, pwticiilariy io Sommer, and this, 
with potatoes aad batter, comlitiites Bcarij 
the whole of the food of sone of the poor- 
crdaMes. Beer is the prisdpid draik ; bol 
since the iotrodoctioii of tea and coffw, the 
consnnpCioo of it has decreased considerably. 
Spiritiioos Kqoors, particalariT brandy and 
gin, are in great request ; and this pmctiea 
originates in a great measore f roan the hnmi- 
dity of the cKmate. The Dutch, it fo said, 
adopted the ese of tea from the same motives 
as toe Chinese, namely, the eonseioosness of 
the unwholesome qnaliQr of their water. The 
drinking of tea in Holland, however, is gen- 
erally confined to the morning : coffee Is ap- 
propriated to their afternoons. Sage-tea and 
milk-chocolate, the latter made very weak, 
are reiy much in use as substitutes for tea and 
coAee. With respect to drinking healths at 
meals, and out of the same vessel, tbb cus- 
tom has long been banished : as for tpbacco, 
as there are few males vrho do not use it, so 
in some districts it is commonly used by the 
women. The seamen and fishermen chew it 
almost to a man ; and in great towns, it is as 
common for men to invite each other to 
amoaldng parties, as it is for women elsewhere 
to make parties at tea. 

In every thing that relates to domestic 
economy, the D^tch women may serve as 
examples to all from their domestic habits ; 
some of these have obtained the epithet of 
Blodtiter. Their whole enjoyment is said 
to concentre in the interior of their houses. 
Celibacy also is less frequent in Holland than 
in anyothercounti7;butthe marriage ceremo- 
nies vary considerably in different towns and 
even in different villages. After the publi- 
cation of the banns, the families of the par- 
ties begin to visit each other, and the party 
betrothed makes them presents of bottles of 
apiced wine, or hypocras ; these are hnmour- 
ously called <ear«. When the marriage day 
arrives^ the young people strew the paths of 
the new-married couple with flowers. The 
Dutch poets almost always distinguish them- 
eelves on these occasions ; and it is custom- 
ary for husbands, when in easy circumstan- 
ces, to collect and print these congratula- 
tory verses with handsome vignettes, &c. 

Another festival generally takes place at 
the expiration of the first twenty-five years, 
which is repeated at the exph^tion of the 
flame period a second time. 

Births in Holhmd are generally announced 
in the newspapers ; but local customs vary 
much in thb respect: for at Haeriem and 
Enkhuvsen, when a woman is confined, a 
little plate covered with a piece of rose-co- 
loured silk decorated with lace is attached to 
the door; and darinsthis period no creditor, 
nor even an officer of juitice is permitted to in- 
terrupt the husband on any account whatever. 

For theatrical amusements, there are veiy 
few places where any performances of this 
kind are exhibited regulariy all the year 
round ; these are confined to Amsterdam and 
the If acue. Leyden has a theatt«, bat it Is 



only played in wmmmd tbeo. M Botta^ 
dam, also, on account of aoaae t f SUfum scru- 
ple, no theatre has ever lieen suffc te d to be 
opened within the waBs : of coarse, the one 
there is without the gates. Several places, 
on aceoOBt of these probibiticMis, have never- 
theless their private companies or dmatie 
amateurs, as a winter anvsement. Skatiag 
» undoubtedly carried to greater perfectioa 
than in any other part of the world. Evey 
ieanle in the country can skate. Thirty per- 
sons at a time, holding hands, often dvt bf 
yon on the ice^idth the qaic^aess of light- 
ning. Others sit in a sled|ge, wbidi b pndbed 
along the ice by a skater. Bcsidestkese, there 
are vessefe fifteen feet long, their bottoatf 
covered with broad plates of iron*; their 
course is accelerated by the nwistance of 
masts and sails. The velocity of tibeir pro- 
cress Is certainly inconceivable to nstrai^, 
being seldom less than IS miles an boar, fa 
summer time sailing matches arc not nnfre- 
quent. 

In cases of death, public messengers dolh- 
ed In Mack, with crape on tiieir bats, are sent 
to inform the relatives and friends of the de- 
ceased. One of these always attends the fa- 
neral as a master of the ceremonies. As to 
interments, as the inconvenience of buiyiog 
in churches has been generally acknowledg- 
ed, the practice of interring tbe dead out of 
town has been adopted in Holland, as weH 
as in many other parts of the continent 

Though all religions, including Jews and 
Catholics, are known to have been equally 
tolerated in Holland for a considerable time 
past, Mother sect » described as having late- 
ly sprung up under Bf . Canzions, the object 
of which b to unite all. Hence H Is not un- 
common to see collected in their temple, Cal- 
vinists, Lutherans, Anabaptists, &c. This so- 
ciety admits of no predominating or exda- 
sive system. They nave no prieslt, but only 
two speakers, who stand near tbe altarto d^ 
liver their discourses. Their service is di- 
vided into that of worship and instructioo. 
The first has for its object the demonstration 
of the greatness of God^ and the admirable 
order of nature. They assemble for tbb pur- 
pose every Sunday evening. The worsolp, 
which is confined to instruction, takes place 
once a fortnight, on a Tuesday evening, when 
the doctrines of revealed'religion are discuss- 
ed. Six times in a year they assemble to 
feceive the sacrament ; but dunng prayer, and 
the pronunciation of the blessing, ever^ per- 
son b prostrate. {European Maganm. 

BIMABKABLB fREDICTIoaS RESTBCmra 
PIUS vix. 

The present Pope has often related to hb 
friends the two following anecdotes ralatlTa 
to predictions of hb elevation to the tiara : — 

He was a Benedictine at St. C^isto, when 
hb townsman and relative Braschi, after- 
wards Pius Vl. filled the post of minister of 
Finance at Rome. He sometimes dinad with 
him, and after dinner tfaey generally went to- 
gether to St. Peter's, where Braschi prayed 
at the toinb the Prince of (be Apostles^ for 
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vlioin he testified p«euliar Teneration. One 
day, proceeding as usual to the cathedral, 
when they were near the bridge of St. An- 
gelo, an old woman perceived them and fell 
upon her knees beture them. Monsignor 
Brascbl supposing that she was soliciting 
alms, sent a servant to give her a piece of 
money. The woman, however, reiused the 
donation, declaring that she " could not help 
falling on her knees from veneration and 
astonishment to see two Popes riding in one 
cjarriage." 

After the election of Pius VI. to the papal 
chair, Charamonte stood to view the ceremony 
of his elevation near an acquaintance, the 
iU>bate Penacchia. The latter abruptly turned 
to him and said : " Take good notice how the 
Pope conducts himself on this occasion, as 
you will succeed him and have to go through 
the same ceremony." When this event 
actually took place the Abbate Penacchia 
was still living, and reminded his Hoiiness of 
his prediction. 

MAL DU PATS, OR HOME SICKNESS OF THE 
SWISS. 

I know not, says Mr. Von Bonstetten, a 
more remarkable phenomenon than the dis- 
order known in Switzerland by the name of 
Mai du pays. When I was in office at Ges- 
senay, I became acquainted with a village 
schoolmaster, who was passionately fond of 
hotany. The inhabitants of cities can scarcely 
form a conception of the happiness to be 
found in a simple life, where the desires never 
exceed the means of gratifying them. Fa- 
verod — ^this was the name of the schoolmas- 
ter — had no affections but what were en- 
grossed by his wife, his only daughter, his 
dog, and the plants of his valley. His libra- 
ry consisted of an old botanical work, and 
Linneus and Haller were known to him but 
by name . Such was bis love of this science, 
that, to the great offence of the villagers, he 
had banished almost all the culinary vegeta- 
bles from his garden to make room for Al- 
pine plants. 1 his garden -was called by the 
eountry people The Latin Garden. This ex- 
cellent man was fond of the solitude in which 
he lived among his plants. He would spend 
hours in the Alps in examining a plant, and 
admire with rapture all its peculiarities. He 
was acquainted with all those of his valley, 
and every Spring he beheld them return with 
the same feelings as he would have welcom- 
ed old fnends. His dog was his guide ; he 
apprised him in his rambles of the time for 
bis meals, and sometimes of the approach of 
Digbt. 

A decisive taste for any subject, be it what 
it will, is almost invariably productive of a 
certain elevation of mind. I was astonished 
at Faverod's relish for the beautiful. I made 
him acquainted with Linneus, Haller, and 
Dillenius. None but a botanist, and one who 
has lived in seclusion, can conceive the de- 
light which their works imparted. 

Faverod had never quitted his mountains ; 
be had never beheld the plain, nor even ima- 
gined that there was any other world than 



that in which \ip lived. BaUev^s work excit- 
ed in him the strongest desire to make him- 
self acquainted^ with the flowers of the plains, 
and that genus of plants which inhabits mo- 
rasses. I proposed to him to accompany me 
to Valleyres, and to explore the places whera 
Haller resided, and which he frequently men- 
tions in his works. This journey of about 60 
miles was a circumnavigation of the globe» 
or rather, a transportation into the empyreal 
regions. We arrived about noon at Valley, 
res. What was Faverod's rapture on finding 
himself in this land of promise, where at eve- 
ry step new discoveries were to be made and 
new treasures exploded ! 

At day-break the next morning he set out 
his researches. I expected him to dinner, but 
it was evening before he returned. I went 
to meet him, expecting to find him' the hap- 
piest of men ; but what was my astonishment 
to find him pale, dejected, and quite an alter- 
ed creature \ I iutreated him to inform ma 
what was the matter, and what accident had 
befallen him. He made no reply. I then re- 
quested him to step into my room, and dis- 
covered that it was the mm du pays (home 
sickness) which had produced this change. 
He was ashamed to confess his complaint, t 
fortunately guessed it, and directed him to 
return as soon as he pleased. These words 
infused new life into him. He set off imme- 
diately, and walked the whole night without 
stopping or taking refreshment. Robbers 
plundered him by the way, but thb circum- 
stance gave him little concern. He perceiv- 
ed no diminution of his disorder till he arriv- 
ed within sight of the mountains contiguous 
to his village. On reaching his own house it 
vanished entirely, like a dismal dream before 
the rays of the morning sun.— [JV*e«; Monihlff 
ton, Mag. 

GERMANT. 

A letter from Breslau states that an intt" 
keeper, named Richter, of the village of 
Royn, near Liegnitz, has latelv excited an 
extraordinary sensation throughout all Sile- 
sia, and the neighbouring parts of Saxony^ 
Brandenburg, and Bohemia. He is reported 
to cure, by magnetism alone, that is, by mere- 
ly touching with his hands, all kinds of dis- 
eases not proceeding from defective organi- 
zation. He is generally known b;^ the name 
of the Miraculous Doclor, and is daily consult' 
ed by thousands. He is said to have cured a 
great number of deaf and blind, and persons 
who have been paralytic. From seven to ten 
carriages filled with patients have been in the 
habit of going to him every day from Bresi 
lau only. As his house, though very exten- 
sive, was incapable of holding all his visiters, 
he was obliged to treat his patients in the 
open air. At length the governor of Lieg- 
iiilz sent a medical commission to Royn to 
make daily reports for several weeks on Rich- 
ter's process, and the number of his cures, 
and tne result was a prohibition to continue 
his operations. He then repaired to Berlin ; 
and it is said that through the interference of 
Prince Blucher, and Lieut-Gen. " ^||"^ 
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gorernorof Silef^andio ooDBideration of the 
cures performed by him on a great number of 
0olcher9, he has been permitted to continue his 
practice. Ricbter is a well informed man ; 
be was educated at the Gymnasium, at Bres- 
laii,andii is reported that he was accidental- 
ly made acquamted with the magnetic power, 
which be possesses, by the surgeon of a French 
regpnent, who lodged at bis house during the 
late war. He performs all his cures graiit. 
The voluntary presents made to him are dis- 
tributed by the churchwardens among the 
poorof the place. Counsellor Mogalla, hav- 
ing spolcen unfiavourabl^ of Ricbter in the 
J'^ovincial Paper of St'/ena, of which he is ed- 
itor^ bad a narrow escape from being murder- 
ed one Sunday at Breslau, when he appeared 
inpublic. Tlie Rev. Canon Kriegs, one of the 
most celebrated preachers of Germany, has 
c»uBpletely lost the confidence of the public, 
for having in the pulpit made some animad- 
versions, though in very cautious terms, upon 
Ricbter. Before the operations of this man 
were interrupted all the baths in Silesia were 
dnejied, and the professors of the medical art 
liad nothing to do. 

The following Hst of the Marshals of France, 
with the remarks on it, is taken from the 
Boston Centinel. 

Frequent errors are made in print and 
conversation on the subject of the Marshals 
of France, whose deeds of arms for the last 
twenty-five years filled the world with as- 
tonishment and alarm ; and whose names 
had become, among all classes, as familiar as 
tI>ose of household deities. To give some 
information, if not amusement, we have 
GoUected the following particulars respect- 
ing those renowned soldiers. We believe it 
is not generally known, that ALL this corps 
of Marslials alive (save four only) are 
now in France : and that all of them (with 
perhaps an exception of two) are full in the 
confidence of Louis 1 8th ; sustaining under 
him the highest offices : — And further, that 
he has no other Marshals in his service than 
those who were first created by Buonaparte ! 

The following are now in France, and 
rank in the order in which they are enume- 
rated : — 

1. Marshal Victor, (Duke of BeMuno) Mili- 
tary Governor of the 16th division, President 
of the Electoral College of the Loire and 
Cher, Major-General of the King's house- 
hold, Grand Cross of St. Louis, and one of 
the witnesses, for the army, of the marriage 
of the Duke of Berri. 

2. Jean Baptiste Jourdan, born in 176S, 
Military Governor of the 7th division. 

5. Pierre Augureau, (Duke of Castiglione) 
l>orn in 1757— a Peer of France, and Go- 
vernor of the 19th Military Division. 

4. Edward- Adolphus-Cassimir-Joseph Mor- 
tier, (Duke of Trevise,) born in 1768 — Mili- 
tary Governor of the 16th division. 

5. Louis-Nicholas Davoust, (Prince of Ech- 
mubl, and Duke of Auerstadt.) born in 1776 
-^recognized as Marshal of France, but has ^ 
no cOTimandi and resides at Louviers. 



6. Charles Ondinot, (Duke of Reggio) bora 
in 1765 — a Counsellor of State and Privy 
Counsellor, and Major-General of the King's 
household ; Governor of the 2d military divi- 
sion ; President of the department of the 
Meuse; Grand Cross of the order of St. 
Lonu; commander of the grenadiers and 
chasseurs of the King's guard, and command- 
ant of the National Guards of Paris. 

7. E.J. J. A. Macdonald, (Duke of Taren- 
tum,) born in Sedan, in 1765 — a Privy Coun- 
sellor and Peer of France ; Major-Genersd of 
the King's household ; a military Governor 
of a division ; and Grand Cross of the order 
of St. Louis. 

8. Augustus F. L. V. Marmont, (Duke of 
Ragusa,) born in 1774 — a Peer of France; 
Major-General of the King's household, and 
Grand Cross of the order of St. Louis. 

9. Louis-Gabriel Suchet, (Duke of Albu- 
fera.) born in 1796 — He was one of Louis's 
Peers, but having accepted a seat in Bona- 
parte's house, he was unpeered in 1810 ; but 
has since been appointed Military Governor 
of the 9th division. 

10. Marshal Gouvion St. Cyr, Secretary of 
State for the Marine and Colonies, a Peer, 
and Privy Counsellor ; a Military Governor, 
and Grand Cross of the order of St. Louis. 

11. Francis Charles Kellerman, (Duke of 
Valmy,) born in 1735, (the eldest of tlie Mar- 
shals,^ — was unpeered by Louis 18th in 
1815 but appointed Military Governor of 
the fifth division ; Grand Cordon of the royal 
Legion of Honour. 

12. Joseph Lefevre, (Duke of Dantzic,> bom 
in 1756 — He too accppted a Peerage from 
Buonaparte on his return from Elba ; and was^ 
therefore expelled by Louis. He has no 
command: 

13. Marshal Count Perignon, a Peer of 
France ; Governor of a military division, and 
Grand Cross of the order of St. Louis. 

14. Marshal Count Serrurier, Governor of 
the royal Hotel of Invalids, and one of the 
Peers of France. 

NoTB. — Of the balance of the Marshals, it 
is known, that Ney, Berthier, Lasnes, Bessi- 
eres, Junot, and Massena, are deceased. — 
Bernadotte is in Sweden; Soult, Grouchy 
and Savary in exile : Brune is in F ranee, 
but not recognised as a Marshal. 

We draw this strong inference from these 
facts; that Louis 18th would not employ 
these personages in the stations they fill, if 
he were not assured of their loyalty; and 
satisfied of the stability of his throne. 

A journal published at Turin contains a 
curious article, relative to the life of man. 
The author makes several calculationsa 
which, in his opinion, form the basis of annu- ■ 
ities, insurances, tontines and all kinds of 
speculations, resting on the course of human 
life. He supposes the world to be peopled 
by a milliard of persons, who all die in the 
space of an age. He lays down 53 years 
for one generation, consequently 33,333,333 
die in the course of a year, 91,324 in the 
course of a dat^, 3803 in aa hour, 6& in a 
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minute) and \% a second 1. The number 
born in the course of a year amounts to 
37,937.037» in a day 101,471, in an hour 
4!228, in a minute 70, and in a second one 1. 
Out of 1000 children born in the same hour, 
there remain 740 at the end of a year ; 600 
nt the end of three years; 684 at the end of 
4 years ; 540 at the end of 10 years ; 446 at 
the end of thirty years ; 226 at the end of 
60 years ; 49 at the end of eighty ; eleven at 
the end of 90 ; nine at the end of 95 ; and 1 
at the end of 97, The author concludes 
from these tables, that one half of the chil- 
dren die by the age of seventeen. 

Out of 10,000 persons, only one arrives at 
the a^e of 100. The following is the com- 
paratiTe number of persons on the same 
portion of earth in different countries ; — In 
Iceland 1 ; in Sweden 14 ; in Turkey 36 ; 
in Poland 52 ; in Spain 63; in Ireland 99 ;in 
Germany 127 ; in England 152 ; in France 
169; in Upper Italy 172; in Naples 192; 
in Venice 196 ; in Holland 224 ; in Malta 
1103— Such is the difference between the 
population of Iceland and Malta. 

From Kotzebue*8 Anecdotes. 
THE OBSTINATE WAGER. 
An ancient or modern says : ^* He who has 
began a foolish thing should go through with 
it to the end." In that the ancient or the 
modern is very wrong, for a half done fool- 
ish thing is still less injurious, than a tchole 
I will relate a whole one, which was 
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Two young men were standing at the win- 
dow of a coffee house, a third drove by in 
an open carriage. It was lovely weather, 
and the driver was looking about him fresh, 
gay, and healthy. 

"It is most abominable," said Latinsky, 
one of the youths who were standing at the 
window, that a young and healthy man on 
this beautiful day should not prefer walking 
on foot." 

•« That may well be," replied the other, 
" but no one has a right to find fault with 
him. If it is his pleasure to drive, who can 

prevent him ?" 
Latinskt. "Who? I?" 

" You r — 

•* Yes, I! tDhat wiU you layofil T* 

You jest." 

** Will you bei a dozen bottles of Clum- 
paig ne 9 

" It is done." 

With two springs Latinsky was at the bot- 
tom of the staircase, before the door in the 
street, took the horses by the bridle, stept 
modestly up to the carriage, and said, " I beg 
your pardon. Sir, for stopping you, but give 
me leave to observe, that it is very remarka- 
ble, that a man of your age, and your bloom- 
ing health, should prefer riding in thb beau- 
tiful weather." 

" Allow me also to observe. Sir," answered 
the other, " that it is still more remarkable 
for me to hear this observation from you." 

" It certainly appears ftrange, but—" 

"Kut? but!" cried tte of^er wai-mly, 



" there are no bats in the ease, Sir. GetMt 
of my way!" 

No, Sir, that cannot possibly be.*^ 

*' How, Sir, are you in your senses ?" 

" Really I am very sorry to oblige voii^ 
but you must indeed get out, and take a 
walk with me." 

The stranger glowed with anger, leaped 
out of the carriage, drew his sword, mnd 
wounded Latinsky dangerously. " Enoogkf* 
replied tbe latter, " you are too humane, Sir« 
to ride in this fine weather in good beBllby 
whilst I severely wounded must walk on 
foot." * 

With these words he leaped into the car- 
riage, cried aloud to his friend at the win- 
dow, "/ have won my wager J and drove 
home. 

From, Kotzebue^s Anecdotes^, 

THE MODERN GREEKS, 
In the last sillinffs of the society of human cb» 
servers at Paris, Care v, a Greek, read a very in- 
teresting memoir on the then beginning regene- 
ration of science in Greece. The cause c€ 4b« 
same he very naturally fouiul in the French W-tt- 
mines, particularly also in the undertak ing of the 
publication of the Encyclopedic, ( ! J afienvards, 
in the war of Russia agamst the lurks, and in 
the expedition to Italy and Egypt. But let ll« 
cause he where it may, the joyful elfect is nol to be 
denied. The young opulent Greeks collect kjiow- 
ledge in the European universities, with which 
they .enrich their native country. Locke's En- 
quiry, Montesquieu on the Roman empire, the 
best mathematical works, Fourcroy's Chemical 
Philosophy, and a number of other good books 
are translated into Greek. Codrika, an Athe- 
nian, who was secretary to the Turkish emjiassy 
at Paris, has presented Fonlenelle's, Wilton^s 
and Anacharsis' Travels to his oocuilrymen, iu 
their native language. 

That the energy, by which their ancestors was 
celebrated, is by no means extinguished in 
Greece, is daily proved. The example of tbe 
Macnoltons (formerly Spartans) ts known. 
Another race of the Greeks, the Suillioten, less 
known than any one, but not less valiant, inhabit 
a village between the rocks ol' Epirus, not far 
from ancient Dodona, surrounded by tlie poeiical 
rivcis Acheron and Kozyt. With 15000 men 
capable of bearing arms, ihcy defended the 
liberty of tiicir race against a powerful Pacha 
of European Turkey. If tiie danger was greats 
the women united with the men, and assisted to 
fight an enemy, that in spile of their over-power- 
ing numbers, was almost instantly oveix»me- 
Here incidents have happened, that old Lacede- 
mon mi^ht not have been ashamed of. In a 
spirited battle there fell a voung leader of the 
Suillioten ; his death shook the warriors, they 
assembled round his corpse and lamented. Then 
rapidly came the mother of the deceased, sha 
covered his face with her apron, took his arms, 
and — his place, at the head of the little army, 
put the enemy to flight, hurried back, uncovered 
the countenance again, and exclaimed with deep 
suppressed agony, " I have revenged Uiy deatli! 

From Israeli's Calamilies of Jiuilwrs. 
Thomas Churchyard, a poet of the age of 
Elizabeth, was one of those unfortunate men, who 
have written poetry all their days, and lived a 
Ibnsf life tb coiuplctc the misfoituac- His muse 
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wa« 80 fertile diat'litf worki pecs all enumera- 
tion. He courted numerous patrons, who valued 
fbe poetry, while they left tke poet to his own 
miserable conteroplauons. In a long catalogue 
of his workS) whico thbpoet has himself given* 
lie adds a few memoranda, as he proce^, a 
little ludicrous, but very melancholy. He wrote 
a book which he could never a(\en%'ards recover 
from one of his patrons, and adds, ** all which 
book was in as good verse as ever I made ; an 
honourable knight dwelling in the Black Friers 
can witness the same, because I read it unto him.*' 
Another accorded him the same remuneration— on 
vrhich he adds, An infinite number of other Songs 
and Sonnets given where they cannot be reco- 
vered, nor purchase any favour when they are 
craved." Sul!, however, he announces " twelve 
long tales for Christmas, dedicated to twelve 
honourable Lords." Well might Churchyard, 
^te his own sad life under the title of The 
traficall Discourse of the haplesse Man's Life. 

Yet Churchyard was no contemptible Bard ; 
he composed a national poem, The Worthiness 
of Wales," which has been reprinted, and will be 
still dear to his ** Father*land, as the Hollanders 
eipressively denote their natal spot. He wrote, 
in " The Mirror of Magistrates, the life of AVol- 
seVt which has parts of great dignity ; and the 
life of Jane Shore, which was much noticed in his 
day, for a severe critic of llie times writes : 

** Hath not Shored wife, although a light skirl 
she, 

Given him a chaste, long, lasting memorie.^** 

Churchyard and the miseries of his poetical 
life are alluded to by Spenser. He is old Pale- 
mon in '* Colin Cloul*s come home again.^ 
Spenser is supposed to describe this laborious 
writer for half a century,'who8e melancholy pipe 
in his old age may makeglhe reader " rew : 

" Yet hepiimself may rewed be more right, 
** That sung so long until quite hoarse he grew." 

His epitaph, preserved by Camden, is extreme- 
ly instructive to all poets, could epitaphs instruct 
them. — 

" Poverty andJPorfry his tomb doth enclose ; 
ti Whereforei good neighbour, be merry in pwe." 

The case of a roan of letters, of regular educa- 
tion, living by honest literary industry. 

** Ever since I was eleven years of age I have 
Hiingled with my studies the labour of teaching 
or of writing, to support and educate myself 

During alwiit twenty years, while I was in 
constant or occasional attendance at the Univer- 
sit}' of Edinburgh, I taught and assisted young 
f>ersons, at all periods, m the course of educa- 
tion, from the alphabet to the highest branches 
of Science and. Literature. 

" I read a course of lectures on the law of 
Tfature, the law of Nations, the Jewish, the Gre- 
cian, the Roman, and the Canon law, and then 
on the Feudal law ; and on the several forms of 
JVfunicipal Jurisprudence, established in Modem 
J'^urope. I printed a Syllabus of these Lectures, 
which was approved. They were intended as 
introductory to the professional study of law, and 
lo assist gentlemen who did not study it profes- 
sionally* in the understanding of History. 

i* 1 translated . Fourcroy's Chdtaistry twice, 
jrom both the second and the Ibii-d editions of the 
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original; Fonrcro^*! Philoao^y of Chemistry; 
Savary's Travels m Greece ; Dumourier's Let- 
ters ; Gesner*8 Idylls in part ; an abstract of 
Zimmerman on Solitude, and a great diversity 
of smaller pieces. 

I wrote a Journey through the Western parts 
of Scotland, which has pas^ through two edi- 
tions ; a History of Scotland in six volumes, 8yo. ; 
a Topographical account of Scotland, which haft 
been several times reprinted ; a number of com- 
munications in the Eoinbnreh Ma^zine ; many 
Prefaces and Critic^ues ; a memoir of the life of 
Bums the poet, which sugg[ested and promoted 
the subscription for his family ; has been many 
times reprinted, and formed the basis of Dr. Cur- 
riers life of him, as I learned by a letter from the 
Doctor to one of his friends ; a variety of JSnuc 
{fEsprit in verse and prose ; and many abridg* 
ments of large works. 

In the beginning of 1779 I was encouraged 
to come to London. Here I have written a great 
multiplicity of articles in almost every branch of 
Science and Literature ; my education at Edin- 
burgh having comprehended them all. The 
Lo^on Review, the Agricultural Magazine, the 
Anti-jacobin Review, tlie Monthly Magazine, the 
Universal Magazine, the Public Characters, the 
Annual NecroTog}', with several other periodical 
works, contain many of my communications. la 
such of those publications as have been reviewed 
I can show that my anonymous pieces have been 
distinguished with very high4>raise. I have writ- 
ten abo a short system of Chemistry in one vo- 
lume, 8vo.— and I published a few weeks since, a 
small work called Comforts of Life,** of which • 
the first edition was sold in one week» and the 
second edition is now in rapid sale. 

" In the newspapers — the Oracle, the Porcu- 
pine when it existed, the General Evening Posty 
the Morning Po.<;t, the British Press, the C^rier^ 
&c. I have published many Reports of Debates 
in Parliament ; and I believe, a greater variety 
of light fugith'e pieces than I know to have been 
written by any one other person. 

** I have written also a variety of compositions 
in the Latin and the French laiug^ages, in favour 
of which I have been honourea wiu the testimo- 
nies of liberal approbation. 

" I have invariably written to serve the cause 
of religion, morality, pious christian education, 
and* good order, in the most direct manner. I 
have considered what I have written as mere 
trifles; aud have incessantly studied to qualily 
myself f<H* something better. I can prove that I 
have, for many years, read and written one day 
with another, from twelve to sixteen hours a day. 
As a human being, I have not been free iVom fol- 
lies and errors. But the tenor of my life has 
been temperate, laborious, humble, quiet, and, to 
the utmost of my power, beneficent. I can prove 
the ^neral tenor of my writings to have been 
candid, and ever adapted to exhibit the most 
favourable views of the abilities, dispositions, and 
exertions of others. 

*^ For these last ten months 1 have been 
brought to the very extremity of bodily and pe- 
cuniary distress. 

I shudder at the thoughts of perishing in a 
gaol. 

(In confioement) 

9!2, CJutncertj'lanef 
Feb. 2. 1807" 

[Cahmities of AutJUnrs.J 
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Sketches of the History of Greece, subse- 
quent to Us subjugation by the Romans, 



repairs of the fortifications, which, since 
the siege of Sylla, had fallen into decay. 

/rt 4- J r ««« 1 But the unexpected celerity of the Gothic 

(Continued from page SU.) expedition rendered his exertions inef- 

THE decease of the second Antonrine fectual. But few regular troops were 
abandoned the empire to the sway stationed in garrison at Athens, a city 
of the execrable Commodus ; his assas- whose distance from the frontier was 
sination relieved the earth from a monster; reasonably supposed to secure it from 
but from his death to the accession of hostile attack. The convulsed state of 
Claudius, Rome was afflicted with a sue- the empire prevented the requisite 
fission of princes who either governed in attention to the defence of the provin- 
the spirit of military despotism, or plung- ces, which on all sides were open to 
ed the state in the wildest horrors of mis- invasion. The Goths landed; Atfiens 
rule. In the profligate jeign of Gallienus, fell; and in the gratification of every 
the misfortunes of Greece excite the at- military, that is, every licentious, appetite, 
tention and pity of the historian. The the illiterate barbarians were unconscious 
Goths, who after the defeat of the em- that the soil they pressed, the city they 
peror Decius, had established themselves profaned, had been cultivated and adorn- 
in the inconsiderable principality of the ed by the first of mankind that they 
Bosporus, grew discontented with their rioted on a spot where a light had been 
narrow boundaries. Allured by the riches kindled whose vivifying influence, in a 
of the south, and encouraged by the dis- future age, would be Mt and acknow- 
tractions of the empire, the needy barba- led^ed even in their own inhospitable 
rians conceived and executed a project, regions. 

which in its success, exhibits a strongly- Amidst the general terror and distress, 
coloured and mournful picture of the a brave and determined individual resolv- 
Gonsequences of civil dissension. In a ed to revenge, he could not save, his 
light fleet of osier vessels the Goths em- coimtry. Flying with Cleodamus from 
barked on the Euxine, ravaged the isl- the sack of Athens, Dexippus assembled, 
and, and destroyed the capital of Cyzicus armed, and animated the peasantry ; hid 
in Uie Propontis ; thence they directed hasty and undisciplined levies were aug- 
their desolating course through the isl- mented by the regulars of the province ; 
andsof the Archipelago, and the shores of the spirit of their leader was communicat- 
Oreece and Asia Minor were blasted by ed to the bosoms of his followers ; and 
the presence of the corsairs. At length at the head of a slender but undaunted 
the Gothic armament cast anchor in the band, Dexippus surprised the guard of 
port of the Pirseus, five miles distant from the Gothic fleet. His courage was re- 
Athens, where every preparation of de- warded by success ; his success exalted 
fence had been made which the sudden- his courage ; and the advantages obtain- 
ness of the calamity would permit. Cleo- ed against the barbarians by one resolute 
damns, a Grecian engineer in the ser- arm, had they been improveil by Gal- 
vice of Gallienus, had commenced the lienos or bis lieutenants, would haj||p^ 
Vol. n.— No. VI. 51 ^ j 
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niinated in the destruction or captivity of 
the marauders. 

In a period of public danger the camp 
Tvas the only station befitting a Roman 
emperor. In the field, at the head of the 
legions, the son of Valerian might have 
commanded the respect of his people, 
and the terror of their enemies. But 
neither the sufferings of Greece, nor the 
calamities of the empire, could rouse the 
luxurious apathy of Gallienus to an effort 
of manly resolution. The rapacious in- 
solence of the barbarians had been chas- 
tised by the courage of a citizen ; but his 
unsupported prowess was insufficient to 
retrieve the glory, or assure the repose 
of the state. The successes of Dexippus, 
though splendid, were partiid, were tran- 
sient ; and the Goths were only irritated 
to more savage excesses by an opposition 
which their numbers enabled them to 
tiespise. Their rapid victories, their 
bundant spoil, had revealed the wealth 
and weakness of the empire ; they 
breathed the air, they quaffed the 
vintage of a more delicious climate than 
they had yet experienced ; the licentious 
appetites of barbarians are quickened, 
rather than appeased, by gratification ; 
and when tne Goths resolved to 
spread their ravages through the interior, 
the fearless spirit of the north disdained 
to calculate the dangers of the march. 

From the cape of Sunium to the bor- 
ders of Epirus, from the Malian gulph to 
the promontory of Tenarus, Greece ts^s 
overrun by the Goths, thirsting for plun- 
der, and exasperated by resistance. The 
cities tliey sacked, they swept the har- 
vest from the plains ; of the inhabitants, 
those who by opposition attempted to 
preserve themselves or their property, 
they slaughtered, they enslaved the de- 
fenceless or pusillanimous ; Thebes and 
Argos, Corinth and Sparta, unprotected 
either by troops or fortifications of suffi- 
cient strength, were stormed, and in each 
of those unfortunate cities the tragedy 
of Athens was successively and rapidly 
repeated. Neither age nor sex — neither 
rank nor merit — were respected by the 
relentless invaders ; their brutal ignorance 
was unable to comprehend the claims of 
genius or learning ; and the pride of bar- 
hai-ians delighted to trample on the insig- 
nia of Roman dignity. Satiated at length 
with the spoils and calamities of Greece, 
they directed their march westward : 
Ejiirus was oppressed by their numbers 
antl ferocity ; and the frontiers of Italy 
resounded to the mournful clangor of 
the Gothic trumpet. The danger ap- 
proached the capital, the court, flje per- 



son of the emperor, whose character, 
despicable in almost every respect, was, 
however, exempt from tlie reproach of 
cowardice. Gallienus started to arms — 
assembled his troops — ^and the barbarians 
were astonished by the martial activity 
of a prince who had tamely endured the 
desolation of his most ffourishing provin- 
ces. Yet even in this crisis of the state, the 
courage of Gallienus was coimterpoised 
by his liabitual indolence ; and he was 
easily persuaded by his flatterers of the 
imprudence of committing the fate of the 
capital, perhaps the empire, to the chance 
of a single battle. A negociation was com- 
menced with the Gothis, who while they 
showed a willingness to treat, proportion- 
ed their demands to the fears of the Ro- 
mans. Several thousands of the hardj 
barbarians were taken into the service of 
the empire ; to others lands were assign- 
ed ; and the majesty of Rome received 
an indelible stigma in the appointment of 
Naulobates, a Gothic chiei, to the con- 
sulship. 

Of the Goths, the fate was various. 
Some enlisted, as we have said, in theim' 
perial service, and others settled in the 
Roman territory. Considerable num- 
bers forced their way into Msesia, intend- 
ing to penetrate to their settlements be- 
yond the Danube. The return of the 
remainder through the Hellespont and 
Bosporus was marked by the £nal des- 
truction of the temple of Ephesus, aa 
edifice in which the exertions of patriot- 
ism, and the liberality of foreign mon- 
archs, were equally conspicuous. 

In the contusion that ensued after the 
captivity of Valerian, the empire was split 
into nineteen divisions, in each of which 
'some military chief, more worthy to 
reign than the prinee against whom he 
revolted, ruled with absolute though pre- 
carious authority. Achaia, an appellation 
in which the whole of Greece may be in- 
cluded, was governed by Valens ; of the 
virtues or vices of his administration 
nothing is recorded ; of the length of his 
reign we are uncertain : but of this we may 
be assured, that the state of the Roman 
empire under Gallienus, who generally 
resided at Rome, and never quitted Italy, 
rendered rebellion a virtue, and that a pro- 
vince, whose government was conducted 
by the hands of 'an usurper, might satis- 
factorily compare its situation with that 
of the capital. 

The measure of the public calamities 
was full, when Gallienus perished by the 
hands of conspirators beneath the walls 
of Milan, in which Aureolus, one of the 
usurpers, after a defeat in the neighbour- 
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hood of Bergamo, had taken refuge with 
the determination of resisting to the last 
extremityj a prince careless of the duties 
of his station, yet jealous of the slightest 
invasion of his rank and prerogatives ; 
and whose softness of temper was not 
incompatible with the most ferocious dic- 
tates of revenge. The fall of that worth- 
less ruler introduced a succession of 
princes, by whose martial talents and 
civil energies tlie republic was reinstated 
in her original integrity. The licentious 
imbecility of the late emperor had encou- 
raged the inroads of the barbarians, and 
awakened the ambition of his lieutenants. 
At one and the same moment the pro- 
vinces beyond the Appenine were invad- , 
ed by the Franks and Alemanni ; the 
Goths were in possession of Greece ; and 
Asia Minor was ravaged by Sapor and 
his Persians ; while the Roman generals, 
disgusted by the levity or ingratitude of 
Gallienus, either remained mute specta- 
tors of the public evils, or assumed the 
title and power which were disgraced by 
the son of Valerian. About thirty years 
after his death, the military genius of 
Claudius, Aurelian, Probus, Cams, and 
Diocletian had vanquished the foreign 
enemies, and quelled the domestic dis- 
turbers of the republic. During this 
period the history of Greece presents no 
facts for relation or comment sufficiently 
important to detain our attention. Upon 
the decease of Galerius the empire was 
divided between Constantine and Licin- 
ius. The authority of Constantine was 
acknowledged by Italy and the West, 
while the eastern provinces recog- 
nized Licinius as their sovereign. Within 
the dominion of the latter prince, Greece 
was included. The ambition of the two 
monarchs soon involved them in mutual 
hostilities ; in which Constantine remaining 
conqueror, a treaty was concluded be- 
tween the empires, which separated 
from the dominions of Licinius, Greece, 
Macedonia, and the Provinces of Pan- 
nonia, Dalmatia, and Dacia. 

Three hundred and thirty years after the 
birth of Christ, the Roman empire was 
reunited under the sway of Constantine, 
a prince usually ranked with those mo- 
narchs to whom sincerity or adulation 
has applied the epithet of great. For this 
lofty title Constantine was indebted part- 
ly to the interested gratitude of the 
church, partly to the vanity of the 
Greeks, who were willing to believe that 
in the founder of Constantinople they 
beheld the restorer of Hellenic glory. 
Flattery is a weed that thrives to rank- 
ness in the artificial sell of a court : 



and the Christians, who in the reigns 
of Diocletian and Galerius had sus- 
tained the fiercest rage of persecution, 
hailed with rapture the ascension of 
a prince who, in his subordinate station 
01 Caesar, had always evinced towards 
their society an active and consoling sym- 
pathy. If we except Palestine, in no re- 
gion of the empire had the gospel distill- 
ed so copious and prolific a dew as in 
the Grecian provinces. The sovereignty 
of Constantine ensured the reign of 
Christ, and if, in tracing the boundaries of 
his new capital, the emperor proclaimed 
that his steps were guided by a celestial 
sign or influence, the voice of the bishop, 
the courtier, and the patriot, might re- 
peat and embellish the singular legend of 
the Labarum ; and all would unite in 
celebrating the greatness of a sovereign 
from whom each expected the consum- 
mation of his hopes. But the lapse of 
nearly fifteen centuries has destroyed the 
embroidered veil which wrapt in artificial 
splendour the name and character of 
Constantine ; and we, who have nothing 
to fear or desire from that christian em- 
peror, may freely scrutinize his claims to 
an equality with the first of princes. A 
just delineation of the son of Constantius 
would exhibit the portrait of a monarch 
who, in the summer of life, and in an in- 
ferior rank, moderated the evils produced 
by the fierce despotism of his colleagues ; 
and we may allow, that when the Ro- 
mans compared the cruelty and Asiatic 
pride of the Augusti with the benign and 
modest administration of the Ccesar, the 
result must have been an universal wish 
that the supreme authority were vested 
in the hands of Constantine. Such was 
the character supported by that sovereign 
till the battle oi Chrysopolis, in which 
the East and the hopes of Licinius sus- 
tained an irreparable defeat, realised the 
secret vows of the empire. At tlie period 
of that memorable engagement Constan- 
tir^e was in the prime of life. Soldier, ge- 
neral, and prince, in each of those capa- 
cities he had secured the esteem of bis 
people, and the Roman world rejoiced iu 
the prospect of a long and virtuous reign. 
But the intoxication of absolute power 
betrays the imperfections which are con- 
cealed by the prudence of a dependant 
station, or restrained by the apprehen- 
sions of a divided authority. The cha- 
racter of Constantine was in a consider- 
able measure artificial. Courage he cer- 
tainly possessed ; a sagacious, perlia]>s 
subtle, intellect, supplied the deficiencies 
of his uninstructed youth ; but the virtues 
of moderation and benevolence inculcat- 
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ed with divine pathos in the pages of the 
gospel, were so foreign to the education 
of a prince trained to government in the 
school of Diocletian, that our belief of 
their actual existence in the first ckriaiian 
sovereign of Rome, would be the spon- 
taneous hypothesis of charity. An opin- 
ion may arise that when Constantine 
ceased to have a rival, he degenerated 
into a tyrant. The severity of his laws 
will not receive the approbation of im 
sera that desires to buila a solid glory on 
the mildness of its penal code ; and b^ 
diffusing among the body of the people 
the benefits of an effectual education, to 
prevent the birth, rather than to punish 
the commission of crime. The indiscreet 
ambition of immortalising his name by 
the erection of a second capital, which 
should rival or surpass the glories of 
Rome, produced but a faint imitation of 
the eternal city, while it planted the prin- 
ciple of decay in the heart of the em- 
pire. A prince who had himself mingled 
80 larffety in the evils of civil dissension 
should have foreseen the fatal conse- 
quences of transferring the seat of go- 
vernment to the confines of Asia. In his 
domestic policy the son of Constantius 
trod closely in the steps of Diocletian ; 
the simple majesty that pervaded the 
administration of Trajan and the Anto- 
nines, was exchanged for the puerile 
pomp of the Persian king ; the forms of 
the court were modelled after tlie severe 
and servile fashion of the east ; and the 
free spirit of modem times, detesting the 
substantia] tyranny of Constantine, is 
disposed to ridicule the minute and tri- 
fling gradations of his poHtical hierarchy, 
^ew and galling imposts cemented the 
costly fabric of the imperial establish- 
ment, and the public misery was insulted 
by the oppressive splendour of the mo- 
narch ana his favourites. Besides tiie 
ordinary sources of revenue, the cruel 
ingenuity of Constantine and his minis- 
ters resorted to the meanest expedients 
for additional supplies : the most igno- 
minious of taxes was levied upon the 
vilest of professions; and the streams of 
treasure that were annually discharged 
into the exchequer from every province 
of the empire, were swollen with the im- 
pure contributions of wretchedness and 
crime. The instinctive jealousy of a 
tyrant is alarmed even by the virtues of 
his offspring, and in the execution, or 
rather murder of his son, the unnatural 
Constantine confessed the superior me- 
rits of Crispus. The fate of his nephew 
^-^fl^jws establishes an obvious parallel 
a Roman emperor and a British 



king ; yet the comparison would incline 
in favour of the latter, since even the me- 
mory of the dark-souled and sanguinary 
Richard is exempt from the reproach of 
parricide. 

The elevation of Constantinople pro- 
duced the decline of the ancient metro- 
polis ; but the scite of the new <:apitalw» 
peculiarly advantageous to the mterests 
of Greece. The inhabitants of that clas- 
sic country were fallen below the stand- 
ard of national honour, even as it sub- 
sisted for some ages after their unicMi 
Mrith the Romans. The comiptioo of 
their manners, their proneness to flatteiy, 
were congenial with the temper andincfi- 
nations of a proud luxurious court ; their 
eloquence had degenerated into decla- 
mation, their literature into works of 
sophistry ; and the leisure even of Athens 
could find no worthier pursuit than the 
vain and inconsequential subtleties of the 
schools. The loss of liberty deprives a 
nation of the noblest stimulus to exertion, 
and the pride of the conquered Greeks 
subsided to the level of their fortunes. 
The energy that was formerly devoted to 
the higher arts, or the plans of a generous 
ambition, was now directed to the ad- 
vancement of manufactures, the cultiva- 
tion of commerce, and the improvement 
of domestic conveniences. The demands 
of a populous and luxurious capital for 
the costly fabrics and curious commo- 
dities of Greece, called forth in a propor- 
tionate degree the active skill of her 
population. The port of Constantinople 
was crowded with the merchantmen of 
Athens and the Peloponesus ; the trade 
of an immense and civilized empire 
became concentered in the hands of 
her citizens, and the Greeks rejoiced 
that the wealth of their conquerors 
was exhausted in the purchase of the 
luxuries by which they were enfeebled. 
The proximity of the new capital to the 
Grecian prefecture attracted a perpetual 
stream of adventurers from that for- 
tunate province ; their intermarriages 
with the nobles introduced a large mix- 
ture of Hellenic blood into the wealthy 
and exalted families of Byzantium ; and 
the court, die palace, the offices of go- 
vernment, were gradually occupied by 
the loquacious and effeminate Greeks. 

The death of Constantine was succeeded 
by the massacre of his kindred. Only GaOus 
and Julian, the cousins of Constantius, es- 
caped from this savage and promiscuous 
slaughter, which wasperpetrated at the in- 
stigation of their sanguinary relative. The 
empire was then divided between the sons 
of Constantine. The possession of Constan- 
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tmople and the adjoining provinces was ad- 
judged to the eldest; Constantios obtained 
the government of Thrace and the East ; 
while Italy, Africa, and die western Illjrric- 
cum were resigned to Constans, the young- 
est of the royal youths. Three years after 
this arrangement of the sovereignty, die 
issue of a war between the senior and 
junior princes, transferred to the latter 
the dominions of his brother, and for the 
space of ten years, Constans remained 
tne undisputed master of the largest por- 
tion of the Roman empire. At the end of 
that period a conspiracy of die guards de- 
prived Constans of his diadem and life, and 
the vacant purple was^sumed by JVIag- 
nentius, their perfidious but intrepid chief. 
The new emperor was distinguished by 
many brilliant qualities ; but the people, 
who detested the oppression, cruelty, 
and prodigality of the house of Constan- 
tine, were alienated from the cause of 
Magnentius by his severe and suspicious 
temper. Constantius refused to acknow- 
ledge for his colleague a sovereign whose 
superior genius mieht have overwhelmed 
the feebleness of the kgiHmaU monarch. 
By arts, which wisdom and courage 
would equally despise, many brave chiefs 
were detached from die standard of the 
western emperor, and in the l&eld of 
Mursa, the fatal defection of his Frank 
auxiliaries revealed die secret practices 
of the cowardly Constantius. The re- 
sult of that great battie compelled Mag- 
nentius to transport beyond die Alps his 
hopes and throne. A second and des- 
perate engagement near Mount Seleucus 
terminated in a second defeat His spi- 
rit was still unsubdued, but his declining 
fortimes were undermined by his own 
imprudence, die intrigues of his adver- 
saiy, and the treachery of his servants. 
IVith such allies, the son of Constantine 
prevailed aeainst the emperor of die 
West; and Magnentius, dis^ning to seek 
the clemency of a man whose hands were 
stained ilK the blood of his own kins- 
men, withdrew from the unequal conflict 
by a voluntary death. 

We may pass over the reign of Con- 
stantius — a reign of weakness and dis- 
grace — to that of Julian, m which the 
splendour of the monarch was eclipsed 
by the greatness of the man. In his youth, 
that heroic prince had visited the schools 
of Athens, and conversed in free and so- 
cial terms with the successors of Plato 
and Aristotie. An elegant writer of our 
own times has observed, that the study of 
the classics indisposes a youthful and vi- 
vacious understandmg to the doctrines of 
the purest of refigions ; in the patron of 



Christianity, Julian beheld the assassin of 
his race ; and the impressions of educa- 
tion were confirmed by those of duty and 
wounded affection. The nephew of Con- 
stantine was fascinated by the animating 
charms of a generous superstition, and his 
secret devotion to the ancient worship 
was inflamed by the partial light in which 
he contemplated the effects of the gospel. 
While he preserved his allegiance to Con- 
stantius, he evinced an outward respect 
towards the forms of the christian faith, 
but in the hour of prayer, his adoration 
was directed to Jove and Minerva, who 
cheered the slumbers of their votary 
with the frequent assurance of their di- 
vine protection. Abjuring their fidelity 
to a weak and effeminate tyrant, the le- 
gions of Gaul invested their victorious 
leader with the purple, and a declaration, 
in which he invoked, upon his cause, the 
favourable regards of thfe " immortal 
Gods,** was the first public act of the Em- 
peror J ulian. His brief but brilliant reign 
was hailed with unfeigned rapture by the 
Sages and philosophers of Athens ; and 
the Pagans rejoiced that the Roman 
sceptre was again wielded by the hands 
of a Polytheist. 

In the disgraceful reigns of Honorius 
and Arcadius, Greece was again invaded 
by the Goths, under Alaric. Zosimus, a 
Pagan historian, relates that the barbari- 
ans, in their approach to Athens, were 
awed by the form of Minerva, and the 
shade or Achilles, who took their station 
on the ramparts, and warned the rude in- 
vaders of die guilt and imprudence of as- 
saulting a city protected by their super- 
natural auspices. In the times of inde- 
pendence and glory, such an interposi- 
tion would have been reacted by the 
martial spirit of a free and enlightened 
people ; while a spark of manly courage 
warmed the bosom of Greece, her safety 
and honour depended on the virtue and 
valour of her sons : an aee of heroism is 
adverse to the birth and propagation of 
miracles, and the celestial defence of 
Athens is a fiction disgraceful to the spi- 
rit and character of her citizens. Unrc- 
sistedly traversing the plains of Macedo- 
nia and Thessaly, the Gothic king soon 
arrived at the narrow and renowned pass 
of Thermopyla ; and the hasty retreat of 
the Roman general, whose duty it was to 
preserve Greece by the easy defence of 
those celebrated straits, proved how much 
less difficult it was for the subjects of Ar- 
cadius to praise than to imitate the ex- 
amples of ancient valour. The Goths 
poured into Greece ; Phocis and Bcm>^ 
experienced die first effects, of their ^ 
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but Alaric, who was unpatient to occupy 
Athens and her port, refused to interrupt 
his progress by the sie^e of Thebes. He 
condescended to accept a treaty present- 
ed to him by the Athenian magistrate, by 
which the city was secured from plun- 
der, by the voluntary surrender of its 
wealth. Buttlie Attic territory was ruin- 
ed by the fierceness of barbarian hos- 
tility ; and Athens herself, after the visit of 
the Goths, is said to have resembled the 
** bleeding and empty skin of a slaughter- 
ed victim." Corintli, Argos, and Sparta, 
fell bi'fore the sword of Alaric ; the build 
ings were destroyed, and the statues, the 
paintings, tlie vases, the monuments of 
prosperity, and elegance, and genius, were 
consumed in tlie lires which were kindled 
by design or accident. Slavery was 
the lot of the larger portion of the inha- 
bitants, and the milder dttstiny of deatli 
was tlie reward of those who had the 
courage to meet and encounter their sa- 
vage enemies. 

The approach of Stilicho compelled 
Alaric to recall his scattered troops, and 
prepare to encounter an adversary long 
accustomed to vanquish the barbarians. 
By the skilful manoeuvres of the master- 
general of the West, the Gothic king was 
forced to retreat to mount Pholoe, in the 
territory of Elis, where he was surround- 
ed by the arms of Stilicho. The siege of 
the camp was immediately formed ; the 
river that supplied the Goths with water 
was turned into another channel ; their 
provisions were quickly exhausted ; and 
the line of circumvallation, with which 
they had been surrounded by the vigilance 
of the Romans, seemed to prevent their 
flight, and defy their despair. But the 
confidence of Stilicho robbed him of a 
prize apparently in his grasp ; the escape 
of Alaric and his host seemed impossible, 
and the victorious general willingly ac- 
cepted the invitations of the grateful 
Greeks, to honour with his presence, the 
games and festivals of the rescued pro- 
vince. His departure was the signal to 
the camp, of license and insubordination. 
Abandoning their lines, his soldiers roam- 
ed over the open country, and their riot- 
ous behaviour convinced the inhabitants 
that the visits of their allies were not less 
oppressive than the inroads of their ene- 
mies. Alaric seized the favourable mo- 
ment — surprised the indolence of the be- 
sieger — broke through their entrench- 
ments — conducted his troops to Rhium, 
a march of tliirty miles in a dangerous 
and difficult country ; transported to the 
opposite coast his army, his captives, and 
his spoils ; and the news that the barba- 



rians were in complete possession of Epi- 
rus, i|ras the first intelligence received by 
the Roman general of the masterly re- 
treat of the Gothic king. 

In the reign of Leo the shores of 
Greece were ravaged by the fleets of 
Genseric ; but Procopius, who relates this 
feet, does not inform us of the fate expe- 
rienced by Athens or Sparta in the Van- 
dalic invasion. Subsequently, the walls 
of Athens were repaired by Justinian, and 
the Isthmus of Corinth was fortified by 
the same monarch witli a chain of strong 
and lofty towers. Such works seem wor- 
thy of a great and liberal monarch, and 
while they serve to prove the weakness 
of the Roman empire, those structures, 
the defence of the people against the in- 
cursions of the barbarians, reflect a purer 
lustre on the name of Justinian, than the 
useless and costly edifices with which h© 
exhausted the riches of the state. 

From the Persian wars, to the com- 
mencement of the sixth century, philoso- 
phy and the arts had fixed their fevourite 
abode at Athens. In the first and bright- 
est age of Athenian eloquence and learn- 
ing, the distinguished individuals who dis- 
pensed instruction to the youth of the ci- 
ty, neither received nor required from 
their pupils any pecuniary reward : in a 
more advanced period, the professors, no 
longer solely, consisting of the wealthy 
and noble citizens, expected from each of 
their disciples a sum proportionate to 
their reputed knowledge and ivisdom : and 
if Isocrates, by his public lections, realiz- 
ed an annual income of three thousand 
pounds sterling, the modem teachers of 
youth may indignantly compare with the 
parsimony of their own age, the liberality 
of ancient times. 

Under the Roman emperors, the busi- 
ness of education was entrusted to per- 
sons who received from the exchequer 
salaries, which increased or diminished, 
according to the character of the reien- 
ing prince. The baleful operation oi a 
despotic government upon literature, and 
the humiliating state to which it reduces 
the hmnan mind, is strikingly displayed 
by the contrast afforded by the works of 
Sozomen, Agathias, and the composi- 
tions of Zenophon ,Thucjdides, and Aris- 
totle. Yet the scholastic establishments 
of Athens were still tlie most favoured 
shrines of learning ; and the tradition of 
their ancient glories excited the heredita- 
ry veneration of the people. They were 
suppressed by the same monarch whose 
avarice suffered the consulship to expire ; 
and the countrymen of Brutus and Plato, 
who had so long and tamely endured the 
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scourge of despotism, pronounced upon 
the name of Justinian the curse of free- 
dom and genius. 

In the ninth century, the Peloponesus 
was overrun by the Schivonians ; suc- 
cessful at first, they were subsequently 
compelled to take refuge in the southern 
€xti'emity of the Peninsula; they esta- 
blished themselves in the mountains of 
Laconia, the defiles of his gates are impass- 
able by regular troops, and the wild liber- 
ty of the Mainotes, their descendants, 
forms an animated oasis in the surround- 
ing desert of slavery. Nearly three hun- 
dred years after the Sclavonic invasion 
Greece was attacked by Robert of Si- 
cily, who transported to Palermo a 
considerable number of the manufactu- 
rers of silks and fine linen. 

This was in the period of the Crusades ; 
the Greek empire was daily declining in 
extent and vigour : the attention of the 
emperors was confined to their wars with 
th« Moslems ; and Greece, unable to pro- 
tect herself, floated from usurper to usurp- 
er, till the stronger arms of the Catalans 
imposed a more permanent dynasty. Of 
a principality which surpassed the king- 
dom of Agamemnon, and included Boeo- 
tia, Argolis, Attica, Corinth, Delphi, and 
•part of Thessaly, Athens, fortified and 
: embellished with new buildings, was con- 
• stituted the capital ; the settlement of a 
martial people was respected by the 
kings of Europe ; and Greece began to 
respire under the softened sway of the 
western strangers, when the fall of Con- 
stantinople transferred the sceptre of the 
Ccesars to the hands of a Turkish barba- 
rian ; the torrent of invasion rolled with 
irresistible force over the plains and cities 
of Greece, and the Peloponesus, the Cata- 
lan dynasty was swept away, and in the 
middle of the 15th century, the empire of 
Mahomet the Second was acknowledged 
in regions once possessed and illumined 
by the nol^est, bravest, and brightest of 
mankind. 

Messrs. Editors, 

The following testimony on the sub- 
ject of the power of fascination in ser- 
pents, contained in a letter from a medi- 
cal friend, may not be uninteresting to 
your readers. 

Yours, kc. 

S. Akerlt. 

Bmfiling'green, Caroline County, Virginia, 
Oct. 17, 1817. 

Dr. AIL Sir, 

Tell our worthy friend, Mrs. C's Del- 
phic oracle, that I do not give up the doc- 
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trine of fascination yet ; and I am glad to 
find myself strengthened in the faith by 
Mr. Pintard's late report of some cases 
to the historical society of your city. I 
inferred from his review ol Wilson's or- 
nithology, that he supposed it was all an 
illusion ; 1 am persuaded of the fact, and 
that it is optical. Now, sir, I can prove 
that the eye of a snake has the power of 
interesting a human being, by refecting a 
succession of brilliant colours, % hink of 
this, and recollect the dog's and cat's eye. 
Mrs. Chapman, of unquestioned veracity 
and good understanding, informed me a 
few days past, that she once witnessed this 
process between a mocason snake and a 
hen; she was called to the door by the ac- 
clamation, or squalling of the hen, and saw 
her standing about two feet from the head 
of the serpent, with the feathers of her 
whole body projecting forward, her neck 
elongated, and both creatures were in a 
state of fixed and exerted attention. She 
states that she was so much diverted 
with the appearanjce, that she ran and 
called one of her neighbours, and that 
they both deliberately witnessed the fact 
for some time ; that she then caught the 
snake by its tail, and threw it to a dis- 
tance, which broke the spell. 

Whenever this subject has been intro- 
duced by me to the country inhabitants 
here, ana I may say elsewhere, I think I 
can safely say that almost one half of the 
community are able to relate cases with- 
in their personal knowledge, and few seem 
to doubt the fact. Can all this be popu- 
lar illusion ? I may, however, be too 
sanguine as to the generality of the im- 
pression. 

Please accept the assurances of regard 
and esteem with which 

I am yours, 

Malachi Frost. 

Dr. Akerly. 

The complaint of the verb lay, to the Edi- 
tors of the A, M. Magazine and Criti- 
cal Review, 

Your complainant humbly show^eth, that 
he and his immediate connexions, are 
peaceable subjects of the realm of words — 
that they have been faithful in the per- 
formance of their proper duties — and that 
they have enjoyed all that patronage 
which they could wish ; — but your com- 
plainant has to regret for himself and his 
friends, that they have been compelled, 
for several years past, in the conversation 
even of polite people, frequently in writ- 
ing, and occasionally in print, to perform 
tlie duties of another family, of which 
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Lie 18 the head, and to which they are 
distantly related, and for which they en- 
tertain a high respect In conformity to 
ancient practice, your complainant, in be- 
half of hmiself and family, appeals to you, 
gentlemen, as supreme in this part oi the 
realm, for a correction of the abuse they 
daily suffer, and which is constantly ib- 
creasing, to the high dishonour also of the 
family of Lie, Your complainant main- 
tains, there is no reason for mistaking the 
members of either family — that, although 
the appearance of lay in both be the same, 
yet as they belong to tim£3 so very differ- 
ent and remote, there can be no excuse 
for substituting one for the other. But 
your complainant b specially grieved on 
the following account Being naturally 
of an active disposition, he andliis family 
always exert Uieir influence upon some 
object. It is contrary, therefore, to their 
nature, to perform the functions of the 
other family, which, though no less ac- 
tive in part, confine their action within 
themselves. We, of course, feel the pangs 
of constraint, and the mortification of 
awkwardness, at the position in which 
"we are often placed. We, therefore, 
humbly beg you will take effectual mea- 
sures to prevent our being placed in the 
foUowuig, or any simUar situations, viz. 
it lays there, or it lays in the pantry, or in 
the outhouse, or the town or ship lays to 
the south — he laid down for a nap — ^he 
has laid abed too long, and that you will 
cause, lie, lay, and lain, to be returned to 
favour and employment in such plans, 
while we are liberated from such unwel- 
come confinement. We beg you to de- 
clare explicitly that the use of lay for lie, 
lays for lies, laid for lay, BiDd laid for lain, 
commenced with the vulgar, and by 
whomsoever used, is a very vulgar prac- 
tice. Then, your complainant hopes, the 
cause of present suffering will cease, and 



the pleasure of hi^ obligation to your 
honours occupy its place. 

Signed Lax* 

To the EditorsqftheAimcan MontUy 
Magazine. 

GSNTLEMEN, 

In your Magazine for December last, 
I observed a communicaticm from M. 
Nash, recommending in certain cases, a 
method of findii^ the latitude, which I 
am inclined to thmk will prove falladoitt. 
The importance of the latitude in naviga- 
tion and geography has induced me to 
make an observation on that method. It 
appears to me to be reasoning in a cirde. 
In an oblique spherical triangle, formed 
by, and having for data, the assumed lati- 
tude, the sun's zenith Stance, and pobr 
distance, he finds the approximate time 
from noon or horary angle. Then again, 
in the same triangle, with this approxi- 
mate time, the sun's zenith distance^ and 
polar distance, the asswmed latitude wffl 
be again produced. In the first case sta- 
ted by M. Nash, an error of 40 seconds b 
the assumed latitude would not cause an 
error of one second in the time ; so that it 
may be presumed, if the observatioDS 
were well made, the time found by the 
single observations would differ but littk 
from the mean of the observations. The 
latitude obtamed from the altitudes of ob- 
jects at a distance from the meridian, are 
not to be depended on ; as a small error 
in the altitude will generally cause a con- 
siderable error in the latitude, besides the 
uncertain^ of the atmospherical refrac- 
tion atten&ig small altitudes. From the 
able manner in which M. Nash treats the 
subject, I think he will, on re-considera- 
tion, admit the justness of my observa- 
tions on that meuod. 

D. L. 

JSTew-BedfordyFeb. 21, 1818. 



Art. 2. The Aphorisms of Hippocrates, j 
literal translation and explanatory nota 
PhysicO'Medical Society of J^ew-Ywh. 

JT cannot but appear singular to any 
person of the least reflection, that in a 
science like Medicine, founded upon ob- 
servation and experience, and therefore 
necessarily depending for its perfection 
upon the accumulated wisdom of time, 
the very first xoriter who undertook to 
treat of it, should still be deemed worthy 
of being studied and admired. Our sur- 
prise, moreover, must be increased, when it 
»-*^collected that this veneration for the 



rom the Latin Version of Ferhoofd, m(h a 
.—By Elias Marks, M. D. Member of He 
New-York, Collins h Co. pp. 169. 

writings of Hippocrates, arises not from 
that propensi^ to admire tiie relics of 
antiquity so natural to the human mind, 
but that it has resulted from the intrinsic 
merit of his works, as well as from the 
numerous benefits which he conferred 
upon the profession to which he be- 
longed. It was his peculiar glory, to 
have been the first who rescued memcioe 
from the hands of empiricism and igno- 
rance — and to have imparted to It the 
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form and coasisteace of a Scwmcc.— But 
thia is not all. It is to him that we are in- 
debted for the introduction into medicine 
of the inductive method of reasoning ; a 
discovery, the revival of which, twenty 
centuries after, gave to the name of lord 
Bacon, imperishable celebrity. It is this 
then that constitutes the true value of the 
writings of Hippocrates ; that they con- 
tain the profoundest observations on the 
various subjects of which he treats, drawn 
from nature herself, at the same time 
that they afford us a model of tlie only 
system of reasoning that can lead to cor- 
rect conclusions in any science. 

The evils arising out of a departure 
horn the principles of Hippocrates, were 
signally illustrated after the death of this 
great luminary. Instead of pursuing the 
path which he had traced with masterly 
wisdom, his successors became infected by 
the errors of the Aristotelian doctrines, 
which then began to be generally dif- 
fused. Galen, although a man of original 
genius and extensive erudition, became 
enamoured of this philosophy, and was 
the princij>al agent in ap^)Iying its prin- 
ciples to medical invesUgations. The 
result was, as might have been expected, 
that medicine became disgraced and 
obscured by the syllogisms and quibbles 
which constituted the boast of the Aris- 
totelian philosophy, and instead of pre- 
senting a well digested system of truth, 
it exhibited a mass of the most orude and 
absurd speculations. 

At the commencement of the sixteenth 
century a new impulse was given to the 
human mind, and a complete revolution 
effected in the empire of Science by the 
revival of tlie inductive method of reason- 
ing. Philosophy and medicine alike felt 
its influence, and both commenced a bril- 
liant career of discovery and improve- 
ment. Medicine was peculiarly favoured 
at this period, in enjoying the services of 
two of the greats physicians that ever 
adorned the world— Sydenham and 
Boerhaave — who, by the intuitive Kreat- 
ness of their minds, and the extent oi thehr 
learning, were eminently successful in 
restoring the dominion of sense and truth. 
Both saw at once the preeminent ex- 
cellence of the writings and doctrines of 
Hippocrates, and accordingly devoted «lI1 
their energies to restore him to the throne 
of the medical world. 

Such i»<i brief sketch of the prominent 
revolutions that have occurred in medi- 
cine ; and they serve to show us that 
whenever tlie principles of Hippocrates 
have predominated, the science has con- 
tinued to advance and improve — and 
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that in every age it has deteriorated in 
pi oportion as they were neglected or 
despised. It was therefore with no or- 
dinary feelings of pleasure that we saw 
announced an American translation of 
the Aphorisms of Hippocrates. W e were 
willing to hail it as the indication of a 
growing taste for the writings of the an- 
cients, and especially of that great man, 
who by the unanimous consent of ages 
has received^ the title of the Fatht: of 
Physic. Besides, published under the 
immediate patronage and direction of a 
respectable association of medical gentle- 
men in this city, not a single doubt was 
entertained of its being a faithful as well 
as elegant translation of the original. 
Such were the expectations with which 
we proceeded to examine it, and we can- 
not conceal the mortification which we 
experienced upon finding it in almost 
every respect the reverse of what had 
been anticipated. In fact, we never have 
seen a work of like pretension, even of 
much larger dimen^ons, which, from be- 
ginning to end, contains so many defects 
and errors as this version. To expose 
them all, it would require a comment upon 
almost every sentence, and to correct 
them, it would be necessary to translate 
the whole anew. Neither of these tasks 
can be expected from us. But we con- 
sider it a duty >vhich we owe to the me- 
dical student, fo^ whose use the translator 
states it to be intended,^ to point out 
some of the numerous mistakes with 
which it abounds. Before we proceed to 
do this, we may just remark that it would 
have been much more creditable to Dp. 
Marks, if he liad given to the public a 
translation from the Greek, instead of an 
interpretation of a Latin version, which, 
however correct it may be, can never af- 
ford any tiling more than an imperfect 
conception of the original. That this was 
not done is the more to be wondered at, 
because the Doctor's design confessedly 
was to give a more correct, literal and 
elegant translation,f than any which had 
yet appeared : — now we are at a loss to 
conceive how this could ever be accom- 
plished, by taking a Latin version. We 
shall not liowever take any advantage of 
the learned Doctor, by comparing his 
translation with the original, but shall en- 
deavour to show that he has as widely 
mistaken the meaning of tlie Latin ver- 
sion, as he has the primitive Greek. In 
section 1. Aphorism 3, is the following 
sentence ; Horum igitur causi, bonimi 
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habitum baud cunctanter solvere confert, 
qud rursiis renutritionis principium sumat 
corpus; — which is thus translated — ** For 
these reasons, therefore, we should speed- 
ily set about reducing this extreme of 
heiUth, in order that the body may take 
upon itself a netcprincipU of niUrUionJ^ — 
What the Doctor means here by a new 
principle of nutriiion we are at a loss to 
conc<*iTe — certainly there is nothing in 
the Latin to warrant such an interpreta- 
tion. Nutrition is obviousl? a uniform 
process, and the principle which governs 
It must always be the same — there can 
never therefore be any change in the 
principle of nutrition. The truth is that 
the Doctor has altogether mistaken the 
meaning of the word principium — the 
sense of the original is the following — For 
these reasons^ therefore^ it is proper, im- 
mediatehf to reduce this high tone of the 
system, that the body may commence a new 
course of nutrition, 

Aphor. 6. Ad extremes morbos, ex- 
trema reraedia exquisite optima, is ren- 
dered " The greater the evil — the more 
vigorous the remedy." This is not mere- 
ly destitute of elegance, but falls short of 
the meaning of the author, which cer- 
tainly is that in extreme diseases, those re- 
tnedies are the most appropriate, which are 
nicely adapted to the extremity of the dis- 
order. The proposition J bus embraces 
all kinds of remedies, whether vigorous 
or gentle, provided they are suitable to 
the extremity of the case. 

Aphor. 7 is a deduction from the pre- 
ceeding, and should have been rendered 
accordingly — Ubi igitur peracutus est 
morbus, kc. when therefore the disease is 
very acule; fyc. — ^Whereas Dr. M. makes 
an independent proposition of it. 

Aphor. 8. Cum morbus in vigorc fuerit, 
&c. " when the disease attains most vi- 
gour, &e." Vigour, we believe, is a term 
never applied to disease— -/brce is a word 
equally nervous and much more proper. 

Aphor. 12 contains the following — 
Quin etiam et per ea, quae mox apparent, 
eadem indicantur, velut in pleuriticis spu- 
tune, S^c. the same result is obtained 
by attending to 2>re5€n* symptoms, as in 
pleurisy, if the flow of saliva, kc. In this 
short paragraph are two palpable errors — 
qu© mox apparent, means just the re- 
verse of " present symptoms" — and spu- 
tune, instead of saliva, means the matter 
expectorated in pleurisy. 

In Aphor. 13 the meaning is wholly 
perverted. Senes facillim^ jejuruum fe- 
runt ; secundd setate consistentes 5 mini- 
mi adolescentes, omnium minimi pueri; 

qui inter ipsos sunt alacrio- 



res — " Old men bear abstinence best ; 
next those who have attained their cti- 
macteric ; adolescence less ; and infancy 
lea&t ; hut of all these, the vivacious sup- 
port %t most easUyJ^ It is impossible to 
uniigine by what species of legerdemain^ 
the latter part of this translation has been 
tortured from the oiiginal ; — single 
glance must convince any person, that 
9ie last clause refers to pueriy and not U> 
all that precedes it, and the idea is that 
hoys bear abstinence worst of ally especitdfy 
those of them who are the most sprightly. 
This makes the position just the reverse of 
Dr. Marks* translation, which represents 
sprightly persons, whether children or 
adults, as sustaining abstinence noost easiiy. 

Aphor. 18. Estate et autumno cibos 
* difficillim^, ferunt ; hyeme facitlun^ ; 
deinde vere — " In summer and autumn 
digestion is difficult ; in winter vigorous ; 
in spring indifferent*^ This woiud have 
been more intelligible if it had been ren- 
dered, in summer and autumn digestion 
is performed unth very great difficulty, t» 
the spring with greater ease ; and in the 
winter most easily of all, 

Aphor. £0. Q,usBjudicantur,et judicata 
sunt perfecte, ea neque moveto, neque 
medicamentis, neque aliis irritamentis 
innovato, sed sinito.** " When the pa' 
roxysm is well ascertiuned, do not dis- 
turb it either by medicines or any new 
irritation ; leave it to itself." — By a refer- 
ence to sec. 9. aphor. 28 — seet. 4. aphor. 
29, 36, 51, 59, it is evident ihdXjudtcan- 
tur is incorrectly rendered here — in all the 
places quoted, judico has reference to Ih^ 
crisis of a disease. The sense of the 
aphorism is, that, those things which are 
ascertained to be critical, ought not to be 
interfered unth, either by medicines^ or 
idher irritants, hut left to nature. 

Sect. 2. Aphor. 6. Quicumque aliqu^ 
corporis parte dolentes dolorem fer^ non 
sentiunt, eis mens sgrotat, " whosoever 
hath pain in any part of his body, without 
being sensible thereof, is diseased in 
mind." Here a downright absurdity is 
nut into the mouth of Hippocrates. Pain 
18 nothing more than a sensation, and we 
cannot divine how a sensalion can exist 
in a person without his being sena^bk of 
it ; yet such is the assertion of thr; trans- 
lator. The idea of the aphorism is, tiud 
when there is an affection of a part, of 
which the patient is not sensible, he is dis- 
eased in mind, Dolere does not signify to 
pain only. 

Aphor. 8 is eqlially incorrect — Si i 
morbo quis cibum capiens non roboretur, 
copiosiore alimento corpus uti signifitat — 
which is thus > render^. " If the con* 
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valescent acquire not strength front the 
food he takes, it shows that the body 
needs a more plentiful mpply** — ^whereas 
it should have been, if the convalescent is 
^lot strengthened by the food which he 
takesy it shmcs thai the body is overburden- 
ed toiih food, 

Aphor. 15. Ubi fauces aegrotant aut 
tubercula in corpvre exoriuntur, &cc. 
** when the fauces are affected, and tuber- 
cles arise therein, &&c. This is really a 
precious morcaau of " correct, literal 
and elegant translation,^' to which it 
would be difficult to find a parallel. 

Aphor. 17. Ubi cibus praeter naturaia 
copiosior ingressus fuerit, id morbum 
creat, ostendit autem sanatio. " Excess 
of fo6d produces disease, and at the same 
time points out the remedy." What a 
perversion of the text, which means that 
tohen food is taken to excess^ it produces 
disease — the cure proves this — viz. that 
the cause of the disease is excess. 

Aphor. 24. Septimorum quartus est 
judex. Alterius septiraanae dctavus est 
initium. " The fourth day is the index 
of the seventh; the eighth that of the 
fourteenth." The latter clause should be 
rendered the eighth day is the beginning 
<^ the second tceek. 

Aphor. 46 is translated in a manner 
which but feebly conveys the sense of 
the text— -Duobus doloribus simul obor- 
tis, non in eodera loco, vehementior obs- 
curat alterura — " Two painful sensations 
4U'ising at the same time, though not in 
Ihe same place^ tlie greater obscures the 
le.ss." — It might be iniproved thus^ — wJien 
two irritations arise at the same time, in 
different places, the greater obscures the 
less. One cannot but be struck in reading 
this aphorism, with tJie ^reat similarity 
between it and the doctrine taught by 
the celebrated John Hunter, that two ir- 
ritations can never exist together in the 
system. Mr. Hunter, however, altliough , 
possessed of superior genius, was a man 
of no learning, and was altogether unac- 
quainted with tlie writings of the an- 
cients. The charge of plagiarism cannot 
therefore be urged against him. . 

In Sect. 3, Aphor. 34. Pavores is trans- 
lated " terrors ;" it ought to be tremors, 

Aphor. 28. Plurimae quidem affectiones 
in pueris judicantur, aliae in quadraginta 
diebus, aliae in septem mensibus, alice in 
septem annis, a)ia ipsi s ad pubertatem 
sccedentibus — Nothing can be simpler 
than the language, or more obvious than 
the meaning of this aphorism — and yet 
the translator has most strangely mista- 
ken both. He renders it as follows: 
" most of the disesises of children »»ani- 



fest themselves within forty days ; others 
in seven months ; the former determine 
themselves in seven years ; ^e latter frC' 
quenily extend to puberty, It is unneces- 
sary to point out the gross absurdity of 
this interpretation — the veriest tyro can- 
not but perceive it. 

In Aphor. 31. Catarrhi tussiculosi, is 
translated, " catarrhal affections." — This 
is not correct. Those catarrhs which are 
attended w ith cough are here designated 
— Such, in fact, is the catarrhus senilis^ 
a disease peculiar to old age. Articulorum 
dolores, is rendered " painful articulation 
of the joints" — ^it should be pains of the 
joints. Pruritus is also erroneously trans- 
lated " itch." The original has no refer- 
ence to the specific' disease itch, but 
merely to the genus pruritus, or itchinge. 

In Sect. 4. Aph. 7. ^statem is render- 
ed* "the winter season." — In Aph. 3^ 
coHum derepente inversum, certainly 
does not mean " an inversion of the action 
of the aesophagus," but simply a sudden 
turning or twisting of the neck, — ^This is 
evident by referring to the Greek, which is 

Apnor. 37, Suclore frigidi, cum acut^ 
quidem febre evenientes, mortem ; cum 
mitiore ver6, morbi longitudinem sig>- 
Dificant. — " Cold sweats, coming on wim 
acute fever, announce a speedy dissolu- 
tion ; tvhen they exist hit in a slight degree 
they foretel protracted illness^^ — the latter 
part should be, when they come on urith a 
slight fever, 8fc, 

Aphor. 55. In bubonibus febres, om- 
nes malae, praeter ephemeras. — "Buboes 
arising in fevers are always dangerous, 
except in ephemera!!" — This is a most 
surprising distortion of the text, which 
asserts that all fevers arising from buboes 
are dangerous, except those which are 
ephemeral, — It is well known that buboes 
arising in fevers, instead of being danger- 
ous, are favourable, and we can hardly 
suppose Hippocrates to have been igno- 
rant of so plain a fact. 

Sect. 6. Aphor. 36 is translated by Dr. 
M. " Dysury is relieved by blood-let- 
ting — but it is the artery which ought to 
be opened." — ^Now we defy the com- 
bined ingenuity of all the classical jug- 
glers in the world, (the learned translator 
excepted) to force this meaning from the 
Latin text, or the original Greek. The 
Latin is as follows; urinae difScaltatem 
venae sectio solvit ; secandce vero internal, 
i, e. blood-letting relieves dysury ; but the 
internal veins must be opened. And the 
propriety of this direction isveiy obvious, 
because the inward veins are nearer to 
the seat of theinalady ;therefore, by bteed- 
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iii^ from then, speedier relief will be af- 
forded. In a note to this aphor. the Dr. 

remarks that " Hippocnites roust 
here allude to the practice of arterioto- 
iriy.'* This is indeed a rare discovery, 
for which Dr. M. will doubtless receive 
all the crt^dit to which he is entitled. It 
is no more nor less than tliis — that when 
Hippocrates tells us to open into a vein, 
he means that we should open an aHery!! 

Aphor. 38 is totally misconceived. — 
Quibus occulti cancri fiunt^ eos non cu* 
rare melius est, curati enim cito pereunt. 
Non curati vero longius tempus pcrdur- 
ant. — ** Occylt cancers should not !>e mo- 
lested; in attempting to discuss them, 
they quickly become fatal ; when unmo- 
lested, thev remaiu in a schirrous state 
for a length of time.** It may he transla- 
ted thus — H is most odcisahU not to cure 
oeeuU canurs—for those who are cured of 
them speedily perish — whereas those that 
mre not cured live longer, 

Aphor. 59. Quibus a diutumo eoxendi- 
CIS morbo vexatis coxa excidit, et sursus 
lucidit, his mucus innascitur. — " In long 
continued sciatica, where the motion of 
the joint of the thigh has been interrupted, 
if the mucus be again secreted, the arti- 
culation is restored." The true meaning 
is that in affections of the hip joint of long 
eoniimiance, when the hip bone falls out of 
iisplnceand is restored agcuiny a mucus 
maker is created. 

The last Aphor. in the work, describes 
the final termination of all diseases 
— Death,— \l is translated very incorrect- 
ly — we refer owe readers for proof to the 
\vork itself, while we present a translation 
of this eloquent description. The closing 
scene at length arrives^ tchen the vital heat 
above the umbilicus ascends above the Dia- 
phraghni^ and all the moisture of the bo- 
dy is dissipaied. But when the lungs and 
heart have lost their humidity, and tlie heai 
is concentrated in the most mortal places, 
then the spirit of heat, by which the whole 
body was animated and preserved, is ra- 
pidly exhaled — lastly the soul^ partly by 
the jlesh, and partly by the pores of the 
head, by which toe are said to live, leaves 
the tahemaele cf the body, and surrenders 



up Ais ecXd and image, wi£h (Hjs 

htle^ the blood, the phlegm and flesh. 

We have thus endeavoured to give oof 
readers a specimen of this work, and w© 
are convinced that those who will take 
the trouble to examine the whole, will&iil 
that we have not done any iojustice to 
tlie translator. 

The translation is accompanied with 
strictures on the life and writings cf Hip* 
pocrates. 

As a contrast to the general charadtr 
of Dr. Mark's style of writing, the con- 
clusion of his introductory remarks may 
be adduced. It is not merely correct, but 
highly poetical. Speaking of Hippo- 
crates, Aristotle, Galileo, Harvey, BacoQ, 
Newton, Franklin, and Fulton, Dr. M- 
Gontinues, ** their very names will serve 
as watchwords to animate the timid vo- 
tary of science onward, and to nerve him 
for the encounter ; and their memo- 
ries, like signal iires, blazing from aiaxv 
and streaming through the lapse of ages^ 
will, in the dari^est night of the bumaa 
intellect, serve to assemble the few scat- 
tered partisans of wisdom, and bid them 
hope !" We cannot account for the su- 
perior elegance of this conclusion, unless 
ny adopting an explanation which the Dc. 
himself applies to Hippocrates, Which is 
that the influx of bgnt which beamed" 
upon him when he penned this passage, 
" was yet in the Antipodes"* when he 
wrote the previous part. But to be serious 
the Dr. although not destitute of talents, is 
certainly a loose and frequently an tn>- 
meaning writer. 

It is a matter of serious regret that he 
ever undertook tlie present performance, 
for even supposing him intimately ac- 
quainted with the Latin language, his styte 
of writing is such as utterly to disqualify 
him for the oflice of a translator. 

It is not less to be regretted, that the 
Physico-medical Society, should have 
sucered it to appear imder the sanction 
of their name. 

The typographical execution of tlie 
work is miserable. The Latin text par* 
ticularly, is replete with errors^ 

B. 



Art. 3. Sketches of (he lAfe and Character of Patrick Henry. By WUUaiot Wvrl of 
Richmmid, Virginia, 8vo. pp. 233. 



ALONG time elapsed between the 
annunciation of the intended publi- 
cation of this work and its appearance ; 
and from the known taiispt of Mr. Wirt 
and the high character oi^ the subject of 



his biography, tlie expectations of the 
public were raised to a very high pitch. 
The expectations of a great majority of 
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Mr. Wirt's readers probably have not from the want of that umveriial difiuslon 
been disappointed in the perusal of his of common school education which cba- 
book. Those who did not anticipate a racterizesthe northern states ;where every 
production that should defy censure, will one may enter the vestibule of learning 
find much with which tliey will be grati- and have a view of the inner splendour 
fied. The discerning critic will remark and wealth of its temple. In the southern 
many errors in what is performed, and states comparatively few pass the thres- 
will regret that so much has been omit- hold. Hence the certainty that genius 
ted, there is more frequently doomed to ob-* 

It has been justly observed that never scurity. The state of Virginia, howevefg 
was exhibited a more ample and interest- is now about establishing a system of ed- 
ing fierd for the biographer, than that ucation, consisting of primary schoolsi 
presented by the American revolution. Of academies, colleges, and one univeraty : 
the many patriots, statesn^en and war- a system highly honourable to the state^ 
riors, that have given splendour to the and the beneficial effects of which must 
eabirtct and the field, few, compared with be greatly and permanently felt, 
the whole, have been the subjects of ju- The notes on Virginia by Mr. Jefferson 
dicious biography. Too frequently the have passed through several editions, and, 
writers of the hves of our great men have in Europe as in America, have increased 
indulged in an unbroken strain of eulogy, tlie reputation of the author. The stylo 
Sometimes the authors have no other of this work is however frequently very 
knowledge of the subjects of their biogra- clumsy and incorrect: and the many inac-* 
ph^y, than what is obtained from books. In curacies of its statements have been 
this case it. is next to impossible for them amply shown by Imlay in his History of 
fully to delineate the characters which Kentucky. The History of Virginia, th<? 
they undertake to describe. Some ob- prior part of which was written by the 
tain from friends and relatives in addition late John D. Burk, is said to be in a few 
to what public i-ecords afford, much inter- instances incorrect with respect to facts } 
esting information, relative to domestic but the style and arrangement, are in the 
life. These however are rare ; and that aggregate highly creditable to the authors, 
judgment which is necessary in discrim- It was continued by Skelton JoneSy and 
inating between the trifling and improper, completed by Mr. Gcmrc/m, the latter d 
and tlie cliaractcristic and important French gentleman settled in Virginia, 
items of the hero or statesman by his fire- Mr. Burk was an Irishman by birth. But 
side, derived, as it genenilly is from those by far the greatest work written by a na- 
who could not see, or would not expose tive Virginian, is, undoubtedly, the life of 
a blemish, is not commonly exercised. We Washington, by the present Chief Jus- 
speak not of such pitiful, though popular, tice of the United States. The value of 
works as the lives of Washington and this work is peculiarly great,independent- 
JVIarion, by parson Weems, but of many ly of its merit as a composition. The ac- 
that will readily occur to the reader's re- cess which its distinguished author enjoy- 
coUection without particular designation, ed, to the most ample and authentic 
The language of biography ought gene- soiirces of information, entitles his me- 
rally to be that of plain narration. Some- moir to implicit credit in regard to 
times the author may become the hero the facts which it contains, 
of the tale, if he has been in habits of in- The task of Mr. Wirt has been, in thid 
timacy with the subject of biography : respect, far more laborious. He had few 
even otherwise, his occasional introduc- public documents relative to the subject 
tion of his own sentiments,, remarks or of his biography, and of private papers 
elucidations, may be not only justifiable next to none. We have indeed one letter 
but proper, if not necessary. The less to his daughter : but the only manuscript 
however the author is, or shows that he Henry left appears to have been a sealed 
wishes to be seen, the more pleasing gen- paper, containing the resolutions he ofler- 
crally the biography. Yet wc sometimes ed in the house of Burgesses, with some 
peruse biograj^hies in which the author is, remarks, rather ostentatious, in which he 
and is intended to be, tlie more impor- seems to wish to make the impression 
lant character in the reader's considera- tliat with him began, and by him was 
tion. maintained, the mighty revolution that 

The state of Virginia, as well as all the made us an independent nation, 
states south and west of Pennsylvania, Mr.Wirtinforms us that he determined, 
is behind the northern in most of the so long^go as 1805, to write the life of 
works of literature. This arises, not from Henry. Yet, with the opportunities of 
dimate, nor from natural deficiency, but finding all the necessary materials, reBid- 
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inz at the seat of goyernment of the stite, 
Where moat of Mr. Henry's public life was 
epent, and acquainted with very many of 
bis fHends and companions, after twelve 
years have elapsed, he informs- us that 
** it is his conviction that he has not been 
able to inform himself of the whole events 
of Mr. Henry's life, and that his collection 
can be considered onl^ as so many de- 
tached SKETCHES ; which has induced him 
to prefix this name to his book." 

This declaration is quite unsatisfactory. 
If there are important events in his life 
not noticed in tnis work, Mr, Wirt ought 
not to have published till he had become 
acquainted with them. If as we have 
reason to suppose, there are not, it is 
vnt>ng to leaa the reader into a belief, that 
the work is on this account imperfect, or 
that that is wanting which is in fact sup- 
plied. 

Mr. Wirt has long m^ntained an emi- 
nent standing at tlie bar in Virginia, his 
business has therefore doubtless absorbed 
the greater part of his time since he first 
conceived ot this work. But, after such 
a lapse of time, it is idle to complain of 
** the tedious agency of cross mails. We 
acknowledge the ample assistance he has 
received from Col. Dabney, Capt. Dab- 
ney, Col. Winston, Mr. Pope, Judge Wins- 
ton, Col. Meredith, Judge CabeU, Judge 
Tyler, Judge Tucker, Judge Roane, Mr. 
JeflTerson, Geo. Page, and others. If there- 
fore the work is incomplete, it ought to 
have been delayed till the author was 
satisfied that nothing more of moment 
could be gleaned. 

Patrick Henry, the most eloquent, and 
not the least virtuous of all the opposers 
of the adoption of the federal constitution, 
the undaunted, and in Virginia the first 
effectual opposer of the unjust claims of 
the mother country, has long been an ob- 
ject of veneration the most profound, and 
of admiration the most exalted, to the 
people of his native state : by the bounds 
of which, the intenseness of his reputation, 
before the publication of this work of Mr. 
Wirt, has been in some measure circum- 
scribed ; very many, indeed, have suspected 
that his oratorical powers were much 
overrated by the citizens of Virginia. The 
memoir of Mr. Wirt will not be without 
Its effect in destroying such suspicions. 
Mr. Henry was unquestionably a great 
orator, probably the greatest that Ameri- 
ca has produced. The writer of this arti- 
cle has frequently held conversations with 
aged gentlemen in Virginia, who had been 
%;^uainted with Mr. Henry durwg thirty 
^""S^f more before his death, many of 



whom were excellent judges, and not lia- 
ble to an improper bias. One of these, a 
gentleman now about seventy years of age, 
a short time since expressed himself ta 
the writer, nearly in these words. 

*♦ Tour question, " In what did the pccu* 
liar excellence of his oratory principally 
consist?" I can hardly answ^er. I would 
say, however, that it was more in action 
than in matter. Henry was a complete 
mimic ; naturally he was ungraceful if not 
clownish. He was round shouldered^aDd, 
in walking, generally earned one shoulder 
before the other. He however could, 
when he pleased, dilate liimself, and as- 
sume and maintain the personal ^acea 
and the language of a most polisfaea gen- 
tleman. Had he been an actor, Grarrick 
would not have been thought his superior : 
had he been a field preacher, Whitefieki 
.would have been lightly considered m 
comparison with him. He could throw 
himself in all forms. Over the muscles of 
his countenance he was perfect master ; 
without the least appearance of affecta- 
tion he could fill his visage with grief; 
and communicate that grief, by a sort of 
magic contagion to the hearts of judge, 
jury, and spectator, till every countenance 
seemed sorrowful like his own. But hb 
humour was irresistible. In ^pite of every 
effort to the contrary, when you was de- 
termined only to smile, he would forco 
you into a horse laugh ; his eye was hid 
most commanding feature; in the express 
sion of anger or contempt, it was resistless. 
I have seen him commence an argument 
when, for several minutes, a stranger 
to him would have deemed him an awk« 
ward, ignorant fellow, from whom notlung 
was to be^expected : after labouring with 
hesitation and difficulty through his exor- 
dium, he would pull up the waist band of 
his leather breeches, throw his spectacles 
back on his forehead, and straiten him- 
self; and you would be tied to him till he 
chose to release you. — It is to he regretted 
that we have none of his speeches entire ; 
but, if we had them so, they would give 
but an imperfect idea of the general effect 
of his eloquen::e. His oratory was whol- 
ly his own : he imitated no man, nor 
could any man imitate him." 

The father of Patrick Henry was a na- 
tive of Aberdeen. He was the second of 
nine children, and was bom va Hanover 
county, Virginia, May 29th, 1736. The 
father of Patrick Henry was a Col. of a 
regiment, principal surveyor of the coun- 
ty of Hanover, and, many years the pre- 
siding magistrate of the county court 
His uncle, also named Patiick Heurr, 
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Ifirl's hifi of Hcnnj. ^jg 

was the minister of St. Paul's parish in came fond of reading, particutelv aucb 

Hanover. He was taught to read and geographical and histoncal authoK as 

write at a neighbouring school, and after- chance threw in his way. 

wards, under the instruction of his father, i„ a few years he again failed in busi- 

made some progress m latm and arithmet- „ess. Thoiigh pennTss a^ "nr^lt 

of too indolent a habit to ed, his cheerfLe^ diS notfo^ate^ta. 

^F^ll ^ advantage, thrown m his He turned his attention to the stady^f 



O — — • .<uuv>w v» a\Mi.Li\t 1.4 1^1^ lliai, 

overhung the sequestered stream, watching, 
for hours, at the same spot, the motionless 
cork of his fishing line, without one encourag- 
ing symptom of success, and without any ap- 
parent source of enjoyment, unless he could 
find it in the ease of his posture, or in the il- 
lusions of hope, or, which is most probable, 
in the stillness of the scene and the silent 
workings of his own imagination. This love 
of solitude, in his youth, was often observed. 
Even when hunting with a party, his choice 
was not to join the noisy band that drove the 
deer; he preferred to take his stand, alone, 
where he might wait for the passing game, 
and indulge himself, meanwhile, in the luxury 
of thinking. Not that he was averse to socie- 
ty ; on the contrary, he had, at times, a very 
high zest for it. But even in society, his en 



cast ; he did not mix in the wild mirth of his 
equals in age ; but sat, quiet and demure, tak- 
ing nb part in the conversation, living no rt- 
sponsive smile to the circulating jest, but lost, 
to all appearance, in silence and abstraction. 
This abstraction, however, was only apparent ; 
for on the dispersion of a company, when in- 
terrogated by his parents as to what had been 
passing, he was able not only to detail the con- 
versation, but to sketch, with strict fidelity, 
the character of every speaker. None of 
these early delineations of character are re- 
tained by his cotemporarles ; .and, indeed, 
they are said to have been more remarkable 
for their justness, than for any peculiar felicity 
of execution." 

At the age of fifteen he was placed be- 
hind the counter of a merchant ; and at 
the age of sixteen, with his brother Wil- 
liam, who was even more indolent than 
himsel£ opened a small country store: 
his business was irksome, and neglected, 
hunting was still his amusement ; after- 
wards he became fond of music, and 
with music began to pay attention to 
books, and acquire some taste for reading. 
One year made him a bankrupt. At the 
early age of eighteen he married a Miss 
Shelton, the daughter of a neighbouring 
planter. His father placed him on a small 
farm, giving him the assistance of two 
Blaves, with whom he delved the earth 
for his daily bread. 



ty for several years was extreme ; anil 
much of his time was passed at the house 
of his father-in-law, a tavern, at the bar 
of which, in the landlord's absence, he 
tended more than at the bar of the court. 

Opportunity only was wanted for the 
display of the stupendous oratorical ta- 
lents of this wonderful man ; and this op- 
portunity at length arrived. The annual 
salary, of each minister of a parish in Vir- 
ginia, had long been fixed at 18,000 
pounds of tobacco, rated at sixteen and 
eight pence per hundred. The clergy 
usually received this stipend in tobacco 
In the year 1755, the tobacco crops being 
much less than usual, an act was passed. 



-.-o" .V. ouu.oijr, u,a cii- mucn less man usual, an act was passed. 



er, to pay in tobacco, or money, at tho 
former rate. In 1758 tlie act of 1755 was 
re-enacted, without any clause of sus- 
pension till it should receive the royal as- 
sent. Tobacco was now worth fifty 
shillings per hundred. The king subse- 
quently declared the act void. A suit 
was brought by a clergyman, under tho 
old law, allowing the minister the stipend 
of tobacco : the defendants pleaded tho 
act of 1 753. The plaintiff demurred ; the 
act of 1758 not having the royal sanction, 
and the king, in council, having declared 
it void. The case stood for argument on 
the demurrer. We shall here quote, at 
considerable length, giving the relation of 
this trial in the words of Mr. Wirt. 

" Soon after the opening of the court the 
cause was called. It stood on a writ of in- 
quiry of damages, no plea having been enter- 
ed by the defendants since the judgment on 
the demurrer. The array before Mr. Hen- 
ry's eyes was now most fearful. On the 
bench sat more than twenty clergymen, the 
most learned men in the colony, and the 
most capable, as wejl as the severest critics 
before whom it was possible for him to have 
made bis dehut. The court house was crowd- 
ed with an overwhelming multitude, and sur- 
rounded with an immense and anxious throng, 
who not finding room to enter, were endea- 
vouring to listen wilhout^ in the deepest at- 
tention. But there was something still more 



After two years his farm was forsaken, ^tvfnUv d^.^nnl^'r ""'fv. '^^f.^l'/^S F^'^r 
^^^^-^ on -rcantileper: cT^o^f tt ^S^^^^^ 
suits: his store was neglected; but he be- person than* his own father. ftL LyonJ 
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npeoed the cause very briely : ii the way 
M argumeat be did ootbing more than 
plaio to the jury^ that the decbion upon Iba 
demurrer had put the act of 1758 entirely 
<>utoflbe way, and left the law of 1748 as 
the only standard of their damages ; he then 
concluded with a highly wrought eulogium 
oa the benevolence of the clergy. And, 
now, came on the first trial of Patrick Hen- 
ry's strength. No one had ever heard him 
speak» and curiosity w as on tiptoe. He rose 
veiy awkwardly, and faltered much in bis ex- 
ordium. Tlie people bung their heads at so 
unpromising a commencement ; the clergy 
trere observed to exchange sly looks w ith 
each other ; and his father is described as 
bavin§ almost sunk with confusion, from his 
eeat. But these feelings were of short dura- 
tion, and soon gave place to others of a very 
different character. For, now, were those 
vronderful faculties which he possessed, for 
the first time developed ; and now, was first 
witnessed, that mysterious and almost super- 
natural transformation of appearance, which 
the fire of his own eloquence never failed to 
vrorkiu him. For as his mind rolled alon^, 
•nd began to glow from its own action, all 
the exuruB of the clown seemed to shed them- 
selves spontaneously. His attitude, by de- 
grees, became erect and lofty. The spirit of 
his genius awakened all his features. His 
€M>antenance shone with a nobleness and 
grandeur which it had never before exhibited. 
There was a lightning in his eyes which 
seemed to rive the spectator. His action 
became graceful, bold, and commnnding ; 
and in the tones of his voice, but more espe- 
cially in his emphasis, there was a peculiar 
charm, a magic, of which any one who ever 
beard him will speak as soon as he is named, 
but of which no one can give any adequate 
description. They can onlv say that it struck 
upon the ear and upon the heart, in a manner 
uhich languttge cannot tell. And to ail these, 
his wonder-working fancy, and the peculiar 
phraseology in which he clothed its images ; 
for he painted to the heart with a force that 
almost i>etrified it. In the language of those 
%vho heard him on this occasion, * he made 
their blood run cold, and their hair to rise on 
end.' 

** It will not be difficult for any one, whoev- 
er heard this most extraordinary man, to be- 
lieve the whole account of this transaction 
which is given by his surviving hearers ; and 
from their account, the court-honse of Han- 
over county, must have exhibited on this oc- 
casion, a scene as picturesque as has been er- 
er witnessed in real life. They say, that the 
people, whose countenances had fallen as he 
arose, had heard but a very few sentences be- 
fore they began to look up ; then to look at 
each other with surprise, as if doubting the 
evidence of their own senses ; then, attracted 
by some strong gesture, struck by s«)me ma- 
jestic attitude, fascinated by the spell of his 
eye, the charm of his emphasis, and the va- 
ried and commanding expression of his coun- 
tenance, they could look away no more. In 
**^an twenty minutes, they might be seen 



in every part of the hoose, on every bencb^ia 
every window, stooping forward from their 
stands, in death-like silenc^e ; tbeir fealum 
fixed in amazement and awe ; all Ifaeir senses 
listening and riveited upon the speaker, as if 
to catch the last strain of some heavenly visi- 
tant. The mockery of the clergy was sooa 
turned into alarm; their triumi>fa into confu- 
sion and despair ; and at one borst of bis rs* 
pid and overwhelming invective, they fled 
from the bench in precipitatioo and terror. 
As for the father, such was his surpnse, such 
his amazement, such bis rapture, that, forget- 
ting where he was, and the character which be 
was filling, trars of ccstacy streamed down his 
cheeks, without the power or inclination to 
repress them. 

*' The jury seem to havebeCTi so complete- 
ly bewildered, that they lost sight not onlv of 
the act of 1748, but that of 1758 also ; ?or, 
thoughtless even of the admitted right of the 
plaintiff, they had scarcely left the bar, when 
they returned with a verdict of one penr^dg- 
mages. A motion was made for a new tri- 
al ; but the court, too, had now lost the equi- 
poise of their judgment, and overruled the 
motion by an unanimous vote. The verdict 
and judgment overruling the motion, were 
followed by redoubled acclamation, from 
within and without the house. The people, 
who had with ditficulty kept their hands oS" 
their champion, from the moment of closing 
hit} harangue, no sooner saw the fate of the 
cause finajiy sealed, than they sei^sed him at 
the bar, and in spite of his own exertions, and 
the continued cry of' order* from the sheriffs 
and the court, they bore him out of the court- 
house, and raising him on their shoulders, car- 
ried him about the yard, in a kind of ejection- 
eering triumph." 

From this it appears that he soon learn- 
ed the " manner of wrenching the true 
cause the false way, thrusting the jury 
from a levef consideration.'* Henry's suc- 
cess in this cause immediately elevated 
his reputation and procured him clients. 
His indolent habits, however, prevented 
his attention to legal studies. Hence, 
those who were far inferior in talents, not 
un frequently perplexed or d(*feated hhn. 

In 1764 he removed from the county 
of Hanover to th^t of Louisa. Hunting 
deer was here a favourite amusement ; he 
often continuing the sport for days to- 
gether, encamping in the woods at night, 
and suddenly appearing in court, to attend 
to his cases, with boots, greasy leather 
breeches, and other similar apparel. 

In a disputed election for members of 
the house of burgesses for the county of 
Hanover, Mr. Henry was employed, 
by one of the candidates, to plead his 
cause in Williamsburg, before a commit- 
tee of the house. Here Henry acquitted 
himself to the surpnse and admiration 
of all. 

In 1705 he was elected a member of 
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the house of burgesses. Mr. Wirt here 
gives a delineation of the principal cliarac- 
ters, then composing that body, in which 
•* the plebeian Henry" was to take his 
seat He had not long been a member 
before he obtained notice, and gained a 
victory over what might be called the 
aristocracy of the house; defeating a pro- 
position for a loan office, the effect of 
Khich would have been to hide an enor- 
mous defect in the treasury. This mea- 
sure occasioned the enmity of the patri- 
dan portion of the house ; but gained him 
"the friendship of the majority. 

During this session Mr. Henry introduc- 
ed several resolutions in opposition to 
the stamp act, which was to go into ope- 
ration a few months after. After nis 

•death, among his papers was found ore 
sealed and endorsed : — ^" Inclosed, are 
the resolutions of the Virginia assembly, 
in 1765, concerning the stamp act. Let 
my executors open this paper,*^ And on 
the same paper was the following. 

** Resolvecf, That the taxation of the peo- 
ple by themselves, or by persons chosen by 

^emselves to represent them, who can only 
know what taxes the people are able to bear, 
and the easiest mode ot raising them, and 
sre equally affected by such taxes them- 
selves, is the distinguishing charncteristic of 
British freedom, and without which the an- 
cient constitution cannot subsist. 

Resolved, That his majesty's liege peo- 
ple of this most ancient colony, have uninter- 
ruptedly enjoyed the right of being thus go- 
verned by their own assembly in the article 
of their taxes and internal police, and that 
the same hath never beeq forfeited, or any 
other way given up, but hath been constant- 
ly recognised by the king and people of Great 
Britain. 

Resolved, therefore, That the general 
assembly of this colony have the sole right 
and power to lay taxes and impositions upon 
the inhabitants of this colony ; and that ev- 

' €ry attempt to vest such power in any per- 
son or persons whatsoever, other than the 
general assembly aforesaid, has a manifest 
tendency to destroy British as well as Ame- 
rican freedom. 

"On the back of the paper containing 
those resolutions, is the following endorse- 
ment, which is also in the handwritiogof Mr. 
Henry himself. ' The within resolutions 
passed the house of burgesses in May, 1765. 

- They formed the first opposition to the stamp 
act, and the scheme of taxing America by 
the British parliament. All the colonies, 
either through fear, or want of opportunity 
to form an opposition, or from influence of 

. some kind or other, had remained silent. I 
bad been for the first time elected a burgess, 
a few da^s before, was young, inexperienced, 
unacquamted with the forms of the house, 
ai\d the members that composed it.^ Finding 
the men of weight averse to opposition, anu 
Vol. II. — ^No. vi. 5 
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the commencement of the tax at hand, and 
that no person was likely to step forth, I de- 
termined to venture, and atone, unadvised, 
and unassisted, on a blank leaf of an old law 
book* wrote the within. Upon offtving them 
to the house violent debates ensued. Ma- 
ny threats were uttered, and much abuse cast 
on me by the party for submission. After a 
long and warm contest, the resolutions pass- 
ed by a very small majority, perhaps of ono 
or two only. The alarm spread throughout 
America with astonishing quickness, and the 
ministerial party were overwhelmed. The 
great point of resistance to British taxation 
was universally established in the colonies. 
This brought on the war, which finally sepa- 
rated the two countries, and gave indepen- 
dence to ours. Whether this will prove a 
blessing or a curse, will depend upon the use 
our people make of the blessings which a 
gracious God hath bestowed on us. If they 
are wise, they will be great and happy. If 
they are of a contrary character, they will 
be miserable.^Righteousness alone can eji- 
alt them as a nation. 

*' Reader ! whoever thou art, remember 
this ; and in thy sphere^ practice virtue thy- 
self, and encourage it in others. — P. Henrt." 

Mr. Henry here claims more tlian is 
his due. These resolutions did not "form 
the Jirst opposition to the stamp act." 
What was the motive of Mr. Henry for 
informing his executors that the resolu- 
tions were written on the blank leaf of an 
old law book ? He seems anxious to im- 
press the belief that the revolution was 
mostly the work of himself, " The alarm 
spread throughout America with asto- 
nishing quickness, and the ministerial par- 
ty were overwhelmed." — " This brought 
on the war, which finally separated the 
two countries, and gave mdependence to 
ours.'' Principles, nearly the same, had 
been avowed by a former legislature. 
Every man will judge for himself, in the 
language of congress, " whether any, and 
if any, now much," the exertions of Mr. 
Henry in 1765, caused or accelerated the 
revolution. From his j ust claims we cer- 
tainly have no wish to withdraw the 
smallest item ; but the attempt to make 
him the principal cause and support of 
the revolution is futile. 

He was re-elected for many years to 
the house of burgesses. In 1769 he be- 
gan to plead at the bar of the general 
court. Here he had competitors, not 
surpassing him in eloquence, but much 
his superiors in legal knowledge. 

In 1774 he was appointed one of the 
seven members of the first congress. 
Here he shone as an orator, but entirely 
failed with the pen. He was appointed on 
a committee to prepare an address to tho 

*Judge Tyler says, " an oki Coke upon Liuletoa." 
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kin{^. The dnaght made by him was so 

awkwardly done, that it was recommitted, 
and Mr. Dickinson added to the commit- 
t»*e, who made a new draught, wliich 
was .idopted. 

Oil his return to Virginia he was asked 
by liis neighbours who was the greatest 
man in congress. He replied, " If you 
speak of eloquence, Mr. Rutledge of S. 
Carolina is by far the greatest orator ; 
but if you speak of solid information, and 
sound judgment, col. Washington is un- 
questionably the greatest man on that 

In the spring of 1775, Mr. Henry in- 
troduced, in the convention of Virginia, 
sundry resolutions of a bold nature, de- 
claring the necessity of arming and em- 
bodying the militia, and appointing a 
committee to prepare a plan for that pur- 

Eose. His resolutions, though opposed 
y some of the first patriots, were 
adopted. 

In April, Mr. Henry, then in his native 
county, to which he had some time be- 
fore removed, having learned that lord 
Dunmore, the royal governor of Virginia, 
had clandestinely removed from Wil- 
liamsburg a quantity of public powder, 
collected a detachment of armed men, 
put himself at their head, marched to 
Williamsburg, and demanded, and ob- 
tained indemnification for the powder. 
This produced a proclamation from the 
governor, warning his majesty's good 
subjects not to aid a certain Pairick 
Henry, The proclamation however pro- 
duced nothing. 

After having attended for some time 
the second congress, he was called home, 
by being appointed one of the colonels of 
two regiments that had been ordered to 
be raised. William Woodford was ap- 
pointed the colonel of the second regi- 
ment. The troops rendezvoused near 
Williamsburg. The next spring Henry 
resigned his commission, principally on 
account of a dispute with tne otlier colo- 
nel, who was unwilling to act under or- 
ders from Henry, and because the con- 
vention did not support Henry in his rank 
of commander in chief of the forces of 
Virginia. Judging from the address of 
the officers under him when he resigned, 
he was by them greatly beloved and res- 
pected. 

He was soon after elected a member 
of the Virginia convention. This con- 
vention, in May, 1776, passed resolutions, 
recommending to the members in con- 
gress from Virginia, to use their exertions 
for having the colonies pronounced Free 
independent. The same conven- 



Hon fonned the comAtxd&n of that stilbe, 
which, with little alteration, still eond- 
nues ; and Patrick Henry was elected the 
first governor, having 60 of 106 votes. 
He took possession o( the paleice^ former- 
ly the residence of the royal governor, ia 
Williamsburg ; for the furnishiBgof which 
the legislature voted one thousand pounds 
in addition to the furniture then in the 
house. 

During the first year of Mr. Henry's 
being governor, it is said a project was 
formed by some members of the legisla- 
ture to make him dictator. If so, how- 
ever, there is no evidence that he sane* 
tioned such a plan. In 1778 a plot was 
formed for displacing general Washing- 
ton from the command of the Amencan 
^rmy. An anonymous letter was whttea 
to Mr. Henry, the object of which was 
to engage him in the plot. His conduct 
on this occasion was generous and mag- 
nanimous. He sent me letter to Wash- 
ington, who soon discovered who was the 
" Philadelphia Friend" mentioned in the 
letter to Mr. Henry. Mr. Wirt has pub- 
hshed the answer of Washington, leaving 
a part in asterisks. We think it is now 
time that the whole letter should be pub- 
lished, for the sake of historic truth. 
Whether the motives of Dr. Rush were 
pure, in the part he took towards dis- 
placing Washington, or were such as 
Washington supposed them, every man 
may form his own opinion. Mr. Henry 
continued governor as long as the con- 
stitution permitted — three years. His 
first wife died in 1775, leaving him the 
father of six children ; his father, aboat 
the year 1770 ; his uncle, Patrick, while 
he was governor. In 1777 he marrie(^ 
•r to use the strange lanpna^ of Mr. 
Wirt, he iyter-mamed mth Dorothea* 
daughter of N. W. Dandridge ; and, hav- 
ing sold his estate in Hanover, moved to 
the county of Patrick, a county named 
in honour of himself, where he had pur- 
chased eight or ten thousand acres of 
valuable land. 

In 1780 he was elected a member of 
the house of delegates, where he cond- 
nued till 1784, when he was again elected 
governor, and so continued two years. 
He then declined a re-election, on ac- 
count of the inadequacy of his salary. He 
we was appointed one of the seven Vir- 
ginia members, who were to meet in coa- 
vention in Philadelphia, to revise the fe- 
deral constitution, but was too poor to be 
able to accept of the api>ointment He 
moved to Pnnce Edwardf County for the 
purpose of practising law, and to extri- 
cate himself from de^ From this coun* 
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ty be was elected a member of the Con- 
vention which was to accept or reiect the 
new Federal Constitution. Of the part 
taken by Mr. Henry in this Convention, 
Mr, Wirt has given us a very full account. 
Though Mr. Kobertson, who perhaps is 
inferior to no stenographer in the United 
States, has given the substance of the 
^eeches there made, it is universally ac- 
knowledged by those who heard Henry, 
that but a very inadequate idea of his elo- 
quence can be formed from those reports. 

He was a member of the legislature 
that first met after the sitting of the Con- 
Tention ; and had sufficient influence to 
prevent the appointment of Mr. Madison 
to the U. S. Senate, who was one of the 
candidates of the party in favour of the 
new constitution. He also used his en- 
deavours for the calUng of another na- 
tional convention, to amend the defective 
parts of the constitution ; and one of his 
political enemies, then a writer in the 
public papers, asserts that he recommend- 
ed Virguiia's withdrawing from the 
Union should another convention not be 
called. — After this session of the legisla- 
ture of Virginia Mr. Henry withdrew 
irom public life. 

We have heard assigned as a great, if 
not the principal cause of Mr. Henry's 
retiring about this time from public life, 
the virulence of certain writers, under the 
signature of Decids, who attacked his 
public and private reputation. The first 
number of Becius was published in the 
Virginia Independent Chronicle, January 
7th, 1789 ; Henrv being then a member 
of the House of Delegates. The numbers 
of Decius, Philo-Decius, Junius Brutus 
and otliers, were extended to about fifty, 
and continued above six months. The ob- 
ject of Decius appears to have been to 
convince the public that the opposition of 
Henry to the adoption of tne Federal 
Constitution arose principally from inte- 
rested motives; some or his near rela- 
tions, and several of his friends, being in- 
debted to tlie British; which debts, it 
was expeoted, must be paid, were the 
constitution adopted : that he was envious 
of the superior talents and learning of se- 
veral of tliose who were in favour of the 
constitution ; that he was a craftjr dema- 
gogue, an?.ioa8 only for his own interest r 
that ht; had borrowed money to purchase 
public securities, and tendered payment 
when continental money was reduced in 
V9^\le almost to nothing, &c. kc. 

Whether Mr. Wirt was ignorant of 
these publicxitions, causing a great and 
^neral excitement at the time, or has de- 
signedly passed them withotit notice, we 



retend not to know. The latter fact may 
e presumed probable. However judi- 
cious he may consider silence in this case, 
to us it appears to partake of an unjustifi- 
able partiality. The writings of Decius 
were, when published, attributed to seve- 
ral gentlemen of political eminence who 
strongly supported the new constitution. 
It is highly probable that in the violence 
of party temns, from misinformation or 
other causes, charges may have been ex* 
hibited against Henry, or a colouring giv- 
en to his character, which facts and truth 
would not allow. We cannot however 
deem it justifiable in a biographer entirely 
to omit a notice of such charges having 
been made. May it never be forgotten 
that Washington had many enemies: 
equally immortal we hope will be the 
names of his principal enemies. Henry, 
like Washington, might perhaps, after 
the closest scrutiny, escape stainless from 
ti'ial : but let not the trial be declined. 

Mr. Wirt might acknowledge the possi- 
bility of Henry's being biassed against 
the new constitution by motives corrupt 
in themselves, but not in him, unless he 
knew the corruption. Henry might have 
opposed the constitution partly on ac- 
count of his relations being in debt to the 
British, yet be unconscious that any such 
motive governed him. That he offered to 
pay Mr. Greenhow ^1000, borrowed mo- 
ney, in a depreciated currency, might be 
allowed : perhaps some one, the previous 
day, might have compelled Henry to re- 
ceive thrice that sum in payment of a 
debt. With respect to his being vain, ar- 
rogant, avaricious, &c. such charges will 
even remain a matter of opinion. 

The language of Decius, though vigo- 
rous, is not remarkable for purity ; nor 
his sentiments, at all times, for delicacy. 
Of his poetical powers we here give a 
specimen. 

A man whose judgment knows no partial choicey 
But nobly vanes with the public voice : 
fn youth iht same, in age unaltered still, 
The faithful echo of the public will. 
Sometimes on this, sometimes on that side fnU 
And, when the popiar breath divides, then right 
betwixt. 

Thus always right, whene'er he speaks alone 

In canttng, whining, hypocritic tone, 

The little mutes admiring stand aloof, 

And catch the notes fortn-issuinff to the ro«f. 

At evVy sigh, at ev'ry pause, thej^ feel 

The tickling nonsense through their senses steal. 

Beneath his music's influencing sway 

All opposition cjuickly dies away ; 

And when he nscs but an octave higher, 

£v'n treaties^ swoon and with a groan exphre; 



Alluding, we presume^ to his plea that the 
British, having violated the treaty of 1783, by 
retaining certain ncgroe* and military posts, f 
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White common jasUce. fearful of delay, 
Droops down her head, and silent sneaks away. 
Immorlal man, how shall the muse proclaim 
Thy deeds in praises worthy of their fame ? 
From those which valour and her feaU bestow 
Henry of France was call d the Great, we know ; 
Hence, mighty statesman, lake thy equal due, 
H the ^rch from heuce we surname you. 

Speaking of Henry's opposition to the 
constitution, and giving in some measure 
the qualities of the man in puhlic and in 
private, Decius says : — " All the horrors 
of a gloomy imagination have been em- 
ployed to affright us ; and all the powers 
of mimicry have been called together to 
laugh us out of our senses. The finest 
features have been tortured into deformi- 
ties, and the most trifling things in nature 
have been wrought up to , the merest 
monsters in the world." ['f he truth of 
this, any one, who reads Mr. Henry's 
speeches in the debates of the Virginia 
Convention, will acknowledge.] — " But 
not one word, in all the severity against 
usurpation, about that power which in- 
trudes itself through the channel of po- 
pular deceit and low cunning ; and which 
13 more to be dreaded than any other 
kind. For it is more difficult to become 
a tjTant in the splendid garments of roy- 
alty, than to act the despot under the dis- 
guise of republican rags : and a man may 
impose himself on the w orld by way of 
buffoon, who cannot represent the ma- 
jesty of a king. 

" Were I to draw the picture of a ty- 
rant for this country, it should be very 
different from that which some others 
have sketched out. He should be a man 
in every instance calculated to soothe, 
and not to threaten the populace ; affect- 
ing an entire ignorance and poorness of 
capacUy, and not assuming the superiority 
of the illumined — a man whose plainness 
of manner and meanness of address first 
should move our compassion, then steal 
upon our hearts ; betray our judgment, 
and finally run away with the whole of 
the human composition. — Such a man, 
if such a one there be, will act the tyrant 
of this deluded people." 

It is ever the fate of exalted men to have 
enemies. Whether or not there were just 
grounds for all the accusations of Decius, 
is doubtful. The probability is, that there 
was some foundation for them ; but, in 
the heat of party spirit, they were far too 
highly coloured. 

About sixty pages of the ninth section 
of the Liife of Henry are occupied by Mr. 

was not oblifraiory on us : consequently Ameri- 
cans indebted to the British were not bouud to 
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Wirt in giving a relation of a cause of 
great moment, in which the first legal ta- 
lents of the state were engaged ; and iq 
which Henry, more than any other, ac^ 
quitted himself to the admiration or asto- 
nishment of the court, and of the audi- 
tors ; among whom were almost all of the 
members of the two houses of the legisla- 
ture. This was the famous ease of the 
British debts. To give an analysis would 
be foreign to our purpose. In this case 
Henry spoke three days in succession. 

Mr. Wirt has given us several anec- 
dotes of Henry's success in the pathetic, 
and in the comic ; so as to induce the ju- 
ry to bring in a verdict in ^opposition to 
both law and evidence. One of these we 
will insert. 

The case of John Hook, to wbieh roy 
correspondent alludes, is worthy of inser- 
tion. Hook was a Scotchman, a man of 
wealth, and suspected of being unfriendly to 
the American cause. During the distresses 
of the American army, consequeBt on (he 
joint invasion of Cornwalfis and Phillips, ta 
1781, a Mr. Venable, an army coromi^sary, 
had taken two of Hook's steers for (he use of 
the troops. The act had not been strictly le* 
gal ; and on the establtshmeot of peace^ 
Hook, under the advice of Mr. Cowan, a 
gentleman of some distinction in the law^ 
thought proper to bring an action of trespass 
against Mr. Venable, in the district court of 
New-London. Mr. Henry appeared for the 
defendant, and is said to have disported him- 
self in this cause to the infinite enjoyment of 
his hearers, the unfortunate Houkaiivays ex- 
cepted. Afier Mr. Henry became afiiraated 
in the cause, says a correspondent,* be ap- 
peared to have complete control over the 
passions of his audience : at one time be ex- 
cited their indignation against Hook: ven- 
geance was visible in eveiy countenance : 
again, when he chose to relax and ridicule 
him, the whole audience was in a roar of 
laughter. He painted the dbtresses of the 
American army, exposed almost naked to 
the rigour of a winter's sky, and marking the 
frozen ground over wbieh thev marched, 
with the blood of their unshod teet ; where 
was the man, he said, who had an American 
heart in his bosom, who would not have 
thrc^wn open his fields, his barns, bis cellars, 
the doors of his house, the portals of his 
breast, to have received with open arms, the 
meanest soldier in tUaC little band of famished 
patriots.? Where is the man.' — There be 
stands— but whether the heart of an Ameri- 
can beats in his bosom, you, gentlemen, are 
to judge. He then carried the jury, by the 
povvers of his imagination, to the plains 
around York, the surrender of which had 
folluwed shortly after the act complained of; 
he depicted the surrender in the most glow- 
ing and noble colours of his eloquence — the 



* Judg^e Stewart. 
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audience saw before their eyes the humilia- 
tioii and dejection of the British) as they 
inarched out of their trenches — they saw the 
triumph which lighted up every patriotic 
face, and heard the shouts of victory, and the 
cry of Washington and liberty, as it run^ and 
echoed through the American ranks^ and was 
reverberated from the hills and shores of the. 
neighbouring river — •* but, hark, what notes 
of discord are these which disturb the gene- 
ral joy, and silence the acclamations of vic- 
tory — they are the notes of John Hook^ 
hoarsely bawling through the Ameiican camp, 
beef! beef! beef! 

The whole audience were convulsed: a 
particular incident will give a better idea of 
the effect than any general description. The 
clerk of the court, unable to command him- 
self, and unwilling to commit any breach of 
decorum in his place, rushed out of the 
court house, and threw himself on tlie grass, 
in the most violent paroxysm of laughter, 
where he was rolling, when Hook, with very 
different feelings, came out, for relief, into 
the yard also. " Jemmy Steptoe," said he 
to the clerk, " what the devil ails ye, mon ?" 
Mr. Steptoe was only able to say, that he 
could not lulp it. ** Never mind ye," said 
Hook ; wait till Billy Cowan gets up: he'll 
show him the la'." Mr. Cowan, however, 
was so completely overwiielmed by the tor- 
rent which bore upon his client, that when he 
rose to reply to Mr. Henry, he was scarcely 
able to make an intelligible or audible re- 
mark. The cause was decided almost by ac- 
clamation. The jury retired for form's sake, 
and instantly returned with a verdict for4lie 
defendant. Nor did the effect of Mr. Henry's 
speech stop here. The people were so Ijiglily 
excited by the tory audacity of such a suit, 
that Hook began to hear around him a cry 
more terrible than that of beef: it was the 
cry of tar and feathers: from the application 
of which, it is said, that nothing saved him 
but a precipitate flight and the speed of his 
horse. 

A gentleman of Prince Edward county 
relates this case a little differently. He 
says Mr. Henry represented Hook going 
about, and inquiring of every one he met 
(at the same time most ludicrously imi- 
tating the looks, manner, and accent of 
the Scotchman) — " Ha' ye no seen no 
wheer, or dinna ye see my wee pair o' 
pied ousen ?" Hook had a just claim to 
indemnification ; but who can withstand 
a verdict by acclamation, or a coat of tar 
and feathers ? — ^The gentleman just men- 
tioned recollects having seen, wllen a boy, 
Mr. Henry and the present Chief Justice 
of the United Stiites, in some case not 
remembered, pleadii)g at the bar of the 
House of Delegates. The pleas being 
finished, Mr. Marshall took under his arm 
a number of law books to whicli he had 
been referring, and left the bar, without 
ceremony : Mr. Henry made a profound 
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bow, which was returned by every mem- 
ber's rising and making hia obeisance to 
the orator and their ci-devant governor. 

In 1794 he ouitted the practice of the 
law and retired to the scenes of domestic 
enjoyment, in which he delighted, and to 
which he was calculated to give a zest. . 
By judicious purchases of land, and by 
his practice, he bad now freed himself' 
from debt and become affluent. 

In the Virginia convention Henry had 
opposed the granting of the treaty-ma- 
kmg power to the President and Senate, 
without the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives. Those who had advo- 
cated the adoption of the constitution sup- 
ported this feature of it : but, some of 
them, at the time of Jay's treaty, insisted 
on the concurrence of the House of Re- 
presentatives. Mr. Henry here very just- 
ly accused them of inconsistency. His 
advocating generally at this tune the 
proceedings of the general govemnienty 
so far as he in any measure interested 
himself, did not lessen the confidence in 
him of the legislature of the state ; for, 
in 1796, he was again elected Governor 
of the state. He however decUned ac- 
ceptance. He was offered an embassy to 
Spain during the prior administration of 
Gen. Washington; and an embassy to 
France in the latter ; both of which ho 
declined; and it was reported that, on 
Mr. Jefferson's resignation of the ofRce of 
Secretary of State, that department of 
tlie government was offered him. 

In 1797, Mr. Wirt informs us, his health 
began to decline ; though we are not in^ 
formed what w^ere his complamts. la 
1798 the legislature passed sundry resolu- 
tions, condemning as unconstitutional tlic 
alien and sedition acts. In the spring of 
1799, Henry offered himself / candidate 
for the House of Delegates, with the ^x-> 
press intention of supporting those acts ; ' 
which he considered constitutional, just^ 
and proper ; and to deny the right oi any 
state legislature to pronounce unconstitu- 
tional any act of the federal government. 
He was elected by a commanding majo- 
rity ; but, before the legislature met, 
" the disease, which had been preying 
upon him for two years, now hastened to 
its crisis; and on the sixth day of June, 
1799, this friend of liberty and of man 
was no more." 

These few words contain all that Mr. 
Wirt has deemed proper to inform us res- 
specting the last sickness and dying scene 
of this great man. The most interesting 
part of tho life of an illustrious man is its 
close. We are anxious to know what 
was his disorder ; its operation ; its effects 
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on the mhid of the patient : his conver- 
sation when about to ouit his hold on 
life ; lus faith, his hopes, his fears. Surely 
Mr. Wirt might have gained ample infor- 
mation on mis s\ibiect The omission 
must ocsasion much disappointment to 
every reader. 

A resolution was offered in the House 
of Delegates, the session succeeding, for 
procuring a marble bust of the departed 
statesman, to be placed in one of the 
niches of the house. It was laid on the 
table, and never again called. 

In his conclusion, consisting of about 
thirty pages, Mr. Wirt gives a description 
of the person of Henir, a delineation of 
his moral qualities and intellectual pos- 
sessions and acquisitions ; and endeavours 
to refute certain charges at different times 
brought against him, of egotism, exces- 
sive love of money and of fame : and 
concludes with saying — " In a word, he 
was one of those perfect prodigies of na- 
ture, of whom very few have been produc- 
ed-— *tncc the foundations of the earth 
trere laid ; and of him may it be said, as 
truly as of any one — that ever existed. 

He was a man, take liim for all in all» 
We ne'er sliall look upon his like again." 

It now remains for us to take notice of 
the style of Mr. Wirt; far the greater 
part oi which is such as is suited to the 
subject, the perspicuous and correct style 
of narration : though for great refinement 
or great elegance we look without being 
gratified. His attempts to dazzle have 
generally the effect of confusing. The 
Kma labor et mora are frequently disco- 
verable; the ars celare arfem seldom. He 
appears by no means a veteran with the 
pen ; and often mistakes the toy-shop for 
the mint To prbve the correctness of our 
suggestions, it will be necessary to make 
many extracts from the work. This will 
not oe done with a disposition to cavil, 
but to exhibit blemishes, many, of them 
the effects of carelessness, the exposure 
of which may have a beneficial efifect on 
young writers, by inducing them to exer- 
cise more care in composition ; the con- 
stant habit of which will ere long enable 
them to write with equal facility and pu- 
rity. 

Of the want of a table of contents we 
have already complained. This omitted, 
on the margin or every page ought to 
have been given the year of our Lord, or 
the year of the man's life. 

We do not recollect ever to have read 
a work so erroneous in punctuation as 
tfals life. Some have asserted that no 
'ifiBcan be given in this respect; and 



that every writer may make his pauses as 
best suits his own ear. Punctuation, how« 
ever, is of great importance ; and almoit 
as reducible to rules as is grammar or 
rhetoric. Let us take a few examples of 
Mr. Wirt^s bad punctuation, of which al- 
most every page affords many instances. 

^ It was produced by an incident of feel- 
ing, which however it affected the author 
at the time, might now, be thoueht light 
and trivial by tne reader ; and he shall 
not therefore, be detained by the recital 
of it" — He had never seen him ; and 
was of course, compelled to rely wholly 
on the information of others." Page 1st 
of the Preface. 

Here the comma after tchkh is omit- 
ted ; and improperly inserted after note. 
If inserted after therefore, it ought also to 
precede it If inserted after of cowru^ 
it ought to precede those words. 

" One of these will probably, be pro- 
nounced the most interesting passage of 
the work. He owes to the same gentle- 
man too, the fullest, &lc. From Jud^ 
Roan, the author has received, &c. — ^The 
vigour and elegance with which that gen- 
tleman writes, has, kc. Mr. Jefferson too, 
has exercised, kc. and were sometimes, 
all contradicted, &c. — ^The first, respects 
the Indians — ^Relying as they did, upoa 
human memory merely, &&c. Other caus- 
es too, have contributed " 

The improper punctuation in the above 
is readily seen. Where grammar and the 
ear so clearly show the path, it is surpris- 
ing a man can so deviate. Let it not be 
considered hypercritical to notice these 
errors. Let us not be told, 

Comntas and points he sets exactly rigbt; 
And 'twere a sin to rob him of bis mite. 

Gross deficiences in this respect are al- 
ways indicative of deficiencies in the 
higher qualities of a good style. 

Of an erroneous collocation of the parts 
of a sentence, of the dismemberment of 
what should be united, and of the injudi- 
cious combination, of what ought to be se- 
parate sentences, into one, — the instances 
are numerous. They will readily occur 
to the critical reader : our limits wiB not 
allow the introduction of examples. 

We shall now notice a few instances of 
tautology, bad grammar, the improper use 
of words, colloquial barbarisms and pro- 
vincialisms, inelegancies and impurities. 

« Light and fninit/."— Page 5^ PreC 

" The author had hoped to have had.** 
— 7. Read — had hoped to have ; or, ho- 
ped to have had. 

" Col. Meredith had been raisedJ" — 8— 
This word may be applied to grain or cat- 
zed by Google 
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tie ; no English writer applies it to the 
education of children. 

" The widow had intermarried with 
Judge Winston." — 8 — ^The widow had 
married Judge Winston. 

" Had been raised in the same neigh- 
bourhood, and finally married.^' — 8 — 
Here there is no intermarrying with. 

" Vigour and elegance has frequent- 
ly.''— 9. 

" PreUy extended sketch," — 10. 

" From the year 1765 down to the 
close." — 10. 

Not only to the dates, but to the 
facts themselves.''^ — 10. 

«* Strange mistakes in facts.^^ — 11— 
There may be mistakes in a statement of 
facts ; but how could Mr. W. correct a 
mistake in a fact ? 

" The courts which he attends keep 
him perpetually and exclusively occupied 
—through ten months of the year," — 12. 

" The necessity he wa^ under — 12 — 
This separation of the preposition from 
the noun is avoided by all writers aspiring 
to elegance. In common conversation it 
is less objectionable, though here it ought 
to be avoided. In low comedy it is jus- 
tillable. 

" For some reason or other.^^ — 14. 
In point of personal character were 
among the most respectable." — Page 1st 
of the work. Of what use here is per- 
sonal f 

And lived long a life of integrity." — 
. S — ^Perhaps a mbprint for — ^lived a long 
life. 

" In the mathematics." — i — ^Why here 
use the ? Is it not equally proper to say- 
In the ethics, in the statistics ? 

" Daring and intrepidity.^^ — 6. 

" Such as very rarely appear — on *{h%s 
earth:'—!. 

" No remarkable beauty or [nor] 
strength of expression." — 7. 

*^ Marked his future [subsequent] cha- 
facter." — ^7. 

" Habits, tchose spell." — ^Excepting in 
■ poetry, or personification, whose should 
never be applied to the neuter gender. 
Some of the best writers, however, vio- 
late this rule of grammar. 

" Perhaps he flattered himself that he 
wo^dd be able to profit, kc."— 12.— It is 
impossible to afibrd rules, at all times ap- 
plicable, for the right use of shall and 
wiUf and of would and could. The cor- 
rect English scholar is never at a loss 
which to employ : and his ear immediately 
takes umbrage when either of these words 
is improperly used. In Maryland and 
farther south, in many cases they are by 
the vulgar used indiscriminately. — I 
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wiU be twenty years old to-morrow." — ^ I 
thought I woutd have testimony enough*!' 
This common error in the southern states 
is the use of wiU and would, for shall and 

should. 

" Ruin was behind him ; poverty, debt^ 
want and famine, before." — ^p. 14. — ^Had 
he escaped from ruin, or was ruin pursu- 
ing him ? Was he driving poverty and 
famine before him, or was he in pursuit 
of them? 

" As if his cup of misery were not al- 
ready iuW enough.'* — ^p. 14. — Omitenoug^. 

"Thus supported, he was able to bear 
up under-the heaviest pressure." — ^p. 14. 
— Bear only. 

" Nature and grounds of the dispute." 
—p. 19. 

" This war of words was kept up.'' — 
21. — Continued. Kept up, bear up under, 
kc. such verbs used with what are called 
prepositions, are avoided, in almost all 
cases possible, by writers aiming at a dig*- 
nity of style beyond the vulgar. 

" Utterly null and void."— p. 22. Thas 
may be the language of the law. — If null, 
it must be utterly so ; and of course void. 

" The clergy had much the best of tho 
argument." — p. 22.— The better. 

" Thys for the clergy sailed before the 
wmrf."— p. 22. 

" Bold and commanding." — p. 25. 

" For he painted to the heart with a 
force that sAmost petrified it." — p. 26. 

All their senses listening and riveted 
upon the speaker, as if to catch the last 
strain of spme heavenly visitant." — p. 26. 
How the sense of smelling could listen^ 
or that of sight be riveted to catch a strain, 
it is difficult to understand. 

** Neither with a feeble or [nor] hesi- 
tating hand."— p. 28. 

"His mind was disposed to speak forth 
Aw sentiments." — p. 29. 

" Nor any very msuperable horror."— 
p. 29. — ^Heisso vcryinvincibletYiai nothiiig 
but a very mortal wound can kiU him. 

Beginning a sentence, as in page 29» 
with me words, not that, is highly erroae- 
ous. 

" The character of his argument, proves 
indeed, [such the punctuation, as frequent- 
ly :] that he was a bold and intrepid en- 
quirer."— p. 29. 

" Equauy inconsistent, both with."— 
p. 30. 

Expressly for the rcry purpose." — p. 

34. 

" The mxist entire and perfect equality." 
— p. 35. Perfect and entire here means 
tlie same — neither can be compared. 

" Nor did the people, on theur part, de* 
sert hipa."— p^ 36. 
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^ A suit which had suffered very consi- 
derably in the aervicey — p. 89. 

*♦ Deep and jterfed silence." — p. 40. 

*• To the levying [of] a revenue." — p. 41. 

•* The presses — seemed rather disposed 
<o hone looked out for topics." — p. 42. Dis- 
posed to look, or search, for topics. 

" His mind iinlf was of a very fine or- 
der."— p. 47. 

«* ChnHrmed and unremitimg.^^ — ^p. 47. 

" Never vehement, rapid or abrupt" — 
p. 47. 

** MamuTS and addressJ*^ — p. 47. The 
latter is certainly included in the former. 

"He [George Wythe] was perfectly 
familiar with the autnors of Greece and 
Rome." — p. 47. A much longer life than 
ever, that of Mr. Wythe would be neces- 
sary for acquiring a perfect familiarity 
with all of them. Mr. Wythe was well 
acquainted with many of them. 

" Openly f avowedly, and above hoardJ'* 
—p. 48. 

** No man was ever more entirely des- 
titute of art"— p. 48. 

" The port and carriage of his head." 

** His genius had that native ajffinity^ 
which combined them [the beauties of an 
author] without an effort." — p. 40. 

Vicious and depraved pronunciation." 
— ^p. 54. 

" ffork out its purposes." — p. 54. — Xc- 
complish, gain, effect — ^any thing, but 
%vork out. 

" Bold and daring," — p. 60. 

" A cool and dear accuracy of thinking, 
and, an elaborate exactness and nicety in 
the deduction oi thought,'''' — p. 72. Cool, 
clear, accurate, elaborate, exact and nice 
thinking, and deduction ot thought, 

** Towards whom every American^ art 
will bow," — p. 105. 

" In whicn, he merely echod back the 
consciousness of every other heart" — 
p. 106. 

Swell dxid. expand," — p. 106. 

" Called down from the height."— 108. 

" His^cr/bnwanccwill not be the worse 
for havmg been taught to fiy," — p. 111. 
Performance taught to fly." 

" The^trt^and fiame of his genius." — 
p. 111. 

" Resisted them with all their i7i/?Mcncc 
and abilities." — ^p. 117. One of the above 
italicised words is sufficient 

« Purchaser<^€o/."— p. 128. Thereof 
for of it; whereof for ofwnjch ; whereup- 
on, tor on which ; hereupon, for on this ; are 
xvords that may still be proper in the 
long since of the bar ; but have l6ng since 
been excluded from elegant composition. 

" The transoAiions which were passing 
in the metropolis, circulated through the 
.country.''-p. 135. 



That liabittia] deference and mbjec- 
Hon, should be dissolved and dissipaUd,' 
—p. 137. 

^ To make of this circumstance aO die 
advantage,"—^. 137. T<ike all the ad« 
vantage. 

" Col. S.Meredith, who had tkeretofm 
commanded." — p. 140. 

" He left behind him a message."— p. 
151. Surely he could not leave it befm^ 
him, unless he went backwards. 

« Subvert the regal government tMoffy 
and entirely," — p. 160. 

"As is proren."— p. 164. At the ap- 
pearance of this horrible word, used by 
Scotch lawyers, and by a few in the mid- 
dle states, but by no English writer, and 
by no correct English scholar ; we cannot 
forbear the expression of our astonish- 
ment To toie, for to carry, would not 
be so barbarous. Mr. W. uses the word 
several times ; and sometimes the Eng- 
lish word proved. Why he should have 
loven this word, or what has moven him 
to its adoption, we know not 

" fie possessed pretty nearly as much 
experience as W ashington." — p. 177. The 
truth is that he possessed pretty nearty, 
about not half a quarter so much. Of 
what use is pretty here ? Mr. W. frequent- 
ly has the word. 

Pretty muddy walking to-day — She is 
a pretty ugly woman — are expressions 
pretty neany as justifiable and elegant 

"At the head of a banditti."— p. 217. 
Banditti is the Italian plural ; the singu- 
lar bandito ; the English singular hanSn, 

" Was read a second and third time." 
— p. 221. Bills having three readings, 
Mr. W. should have said the second time. 

In page 226 the wrong tense is several 
times used. " His wife hcul died ;" — *^ he 
uncle had died, &^c. instead of his wife 
died, Uc, 

" Setmed to have heen pretty nearly pa* 
ralized," — p. 231. 

" Afl its faculties weak, disordered and 
exhausted," — p. 232. Exhausted is suffi- 
cient 

" Humanity and civilization gradually 
superinduced upon the Indian character." 
--p. 240. 

" Equally the same benefit*'— p. 245* 

" Some form of worship, or other."— 
p. 244. 

" Such an one."--p. 263. 

" The Ronran energy and the attic wit 
of George Mason was there." — p. 26S. 

" Parts of one entire whole,^^ — 270. 

" Uncoupled and let loose to range the 
whole field."— p. 270. 

" Day after day, from morning till 
night the galleries were contimtallySkd'^ 
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Wanton profiiaion And, prodigality o( 
that attic feast"— p. 294. 

" Every mode—every species — toas 
seen."— -p. 294. 

" Ingenwms and candid J** — p. 314. 

It were an useless ii^ow/e." — p. 242. 
" His temper undovded and serene." — 
p. 378. 

" Ingenuous and unaffected,''^ — ^p. 378. 

" Patient and tender forbearance and 
kind indvlgence,^^ — ^p. 380, 

^ A simple, pure,^ economical and chaste 
administration." — p. 382. 

" They contended that they were sim- 
ply the friends of good order and govern- 
ment."— p. 382. That ihey only were, 
&c. 

" A form so faint and shadowy,^-— p, 
983. 

" The rival parties observed every ad- 
vance made by the ^ therJ'^ — ^p. 389. By 
each other. 

So many stratagems to gain him 
orcr."— p. 389. 

^ Offensive measured which was intend- 
ed."— p. 392. 

" That those scenes were about to be 
acted over again in his own country." — 
p. 392. 

That similar scenes %vere about to be 
acted in his own country. A man may 
eat two similar dumplings, but not one 
twice. 

A preacher, asked the people aloud, 
" why they thus followed Mr. Henry 
about ?" — ^p. 393. Asked the people why 
they followed, fee. — or, asked the peo- 
ple, " why do you thus follow Mr. 
Henry ?" 

" He neverpo55CMedthat patient drurf- 
^ery."— p. 405. 

Mr. Henry on his part, was so de- 
lighted."— p. 410. 

" But for the bold spirit of Mr. Henry, 
the people would," &c. — p. 419. 

"Thereafter," for afterwards. — p. 419. 

" So far from it that he stemmed the 
current." — p. 419. 

" The beaten pot^ and roads of thought*' 
— p. 422. 

While perusing the volume we noted 
6ome of the errors, in which the work is 
far from being deficient : and some of 
these we haire here extracted. To notice 
all the similar inaccuracies, would swell 
this review to a pamphlet. 

We shall now notice some of Mr. Wirt's 
rhetorical, and frequently romantic strains 
—or rather strainings. His labour to shine 
often occurs ^ but in handling his rhetori- 
eal tools he is sometimes as awkward as 
would be a blacksmith in making a watch. 

By turning to our extract relating to the 

Vol. u.— No. vt. ^'S'^'l 
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Parson's cause, the reader may observe 
the sentence beginning with — " For now 
were those wonderful faculties, &c. The 
fire of his eloquence worked in him a wm/*- 
terious and almost supernatural transfor- 
mation of himself; and, as his mind rolled 
along, and began to glow from its own ac- 
tion, all the exuvioR [exuviae] of the clown 
seemed to shed themselves,^^ fa-c. — ^The 
mind by rolling, glowed. Exuvice means 
what is already shed. 

Referring to the popularity of Mr. Hen- 
ry among the plebeian part of the house 
of burgesses, Mr. Wirt says : " They re- 
garded him as a sturdy and wide-spread- 
ing oak, beneath [in] whose cool and re- 
freshing shade they might take refugft 
from those beams of aristocracy, that had 
played upon them so long with rather an 
unpleasant heat" 

Instances of such hunting for such in- 
appropriate figures abound. 

Mr. Henry was not apt to notice a pro- 
vocation, unless gross, " but when he did 
notice it, better were it for the man [who 
offered it, understood] never to have been 
bom, than to fall into the hands of such an 
adversary. One lash of his scourge was 
infamy for life ; his look of anger or con- 
tempt, was almost deathJ** 

In page 85 Mr. W. compares the subsid- 
ing of contention after me repeal of the 
stamp act, to a volcano. This simile is not 
in strained terms, and is appropriate. We 
wish we could say so of all. — " The rum- 
bling of the volcano was :rtill audible, and 
the smoke of the crater continually as- 
cended, mingled not unfrequently with 
those fiames and masses of ignited mat- 
ter, which announced a new and more 
terrible explosion." 

From the description of Henry's first 
speech in Congress,one might suppose that 
a god, or at least a demi-god, was ad- 
dressing that ilkistrious body. " Rising as 
he advanced with the grandeur of his 
subject, and glowing at length with all the 
majesty and expectation of the occasion, 
his speech seemed more than that of mor- 
tal man." — " Even those who had heard 
him, in all his glory, in the house of bur- 
gesses of Virginia, were astonished." — 
" His imagination coruscating with a mag- 
nificence and a variety, which struck even 
that assembly with amazement and awe,^* 
We cannot forbear a smile in observing 
Mr. Wirt's determination to prove the 
heroism of Henry. With "^e thousand 
men at least in arms," he marched against 
lord Dunmore, his aids-de-camp, and per- 
haps fifty others, to retake a quantity of 
powder, or obtain indemnification. Some 
of tfee patriQfe>wisJied him to desist—" It 
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was in vain. He was inflexibly resolved 
to effect the purpose of his expedition, or 
perish in the aHempt,^* 

If lord Dunmore issues a proclamation, 
•* the governor thunders his anathema 
If Mr. Henry obtains great influence, " he 
rushes like a comet to the head of affairs." 
IfTarleton approaches the temporary seat 
of government, he " rushes like a thunder- 
bolt into the village." If Henry expresses 
indignation toward an adversary at the 
bar, it is " like a stroke of lightnin^,^^ and 
his opponent " shrinks from his withering 
look, pale and breathless,'*'' — In such ex- 
travagance of expression Mr. W. appears 
to take great delight. Is he not aware 
that, with such, grown people are seldom 
gratified ? . 

Mr. Wirt's mode of describing persons, 
manners, or events, generally partakes of 
the flowery ; which is sometimes carried 
to such excess as to claim close kindred 
with the ludicrous. He abounds with 
adjectives. Describing the eloquence of 
Col. Innis, he says : " It was a short but 
most bold and terrible assault--a vehe- 
ment^ impetuous and overwhelming htirst 
— a magnificent meteor, which shot majes- 
tically across the heavens, from pole to 
pole, and straight was seen no more^ 

The long and repeated descriptions of 
Mr. Henry's eloquence, his manners, and 
the qualities of his mind, which occupy a 
very large part of the volume, become 
tiresome. The dictionary appears to have 
been thoroughfy ransacked for all the 
words that could be applied to eloquence. 
•* In mild persuasion he was as soft and 
gentle as the zephyr of spring ; while, in 
rousing his countrymen to arms, the win- 
ter storm that roars along the troubled 
Baltic, was not more awfully sublime." — 
" His eyes — at one time piercing and ter- 
rible as those of Mars, and then again as 
soft and tender as those of pity herself." 

Since Jlorace compared the eloquence 
of Pindar to a river ; Monte decurrens, fcc. 
the comparison has been frequently 
used, as it is by Mr. Wirt. But, in page 
295, we have a similitude of studied ex- 
tension, from the rival*^t to the ocean. — 
" His eloquence was poured from inex- 
haustible fountains, and assumed every 
' variety of hue and form and motion, 
which could delight or persuade, instruct 
or astonish. Sometimes it was the limpid 
rivulet, sparkling down the mountain's 
side, and winditig M'^ silver course between 
;ins of moss — then gradually swelling 
ilder stream, it roared in the head- 
ktaract, and spread its rainbows to 
now, it flowed on in tranquil 
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from its polished surfecc, forest and cliff 
and sky— anon, it was the angry ocean, 
chafed by the tempest, hanging its billows, 
with deafening clamours, in the cracking 
shrouds, or hurling thenuin sublime defi- 
ance, at the storm that frowned above." 
Shakspeare speaks of the'wi'nds taking 
the ruflfian billows by the top. 



Curlinff their monstrous heads, and hanging them 
Witli deafning clamours in the slippery shroods : 
but never dreamed of cracking shrouds, 
nor of hurling billows in sublime defiance 
at difroioning storm. Methinks the storm 
must have more than frowned. 

To support the language of such la« 
boured attempts on the sublime, so fre- 
quent with Mr. Wirt, there ought to be 
some originality of sentiment or hnagery. 
Few such are to be found. 

In his anxiety to exalt Henry, Mr. W. 
would lead the read^^r to suppose that the 
revolution was begun, continued, and con- 
cluded principally by the instrumentality 
of the orator of Virginia, 

Cuncta supercUio moventts, 
" who, by his powers of speech, roused 
the whole American people, from north 
to south ; put the revolution in motion, 
and bwe it upon his shoulders, as Atlas is 
said to do [to have done] the heavens— 
who moved, not merely the populace, the 
rocks and stones of the field, but, " by the 
summit took the mountain oak, and nuidt 
HIM stoop to the plain."—" It was ht 
ALONE, who by his single power moved 
the mighty mass of stagnant water," [re- 
ferring to the revolution] " and changed 
the silent lake into a roaring torrent''^ 

Virginia was not backward ; gratitude 
and honour are due to Mr. Henry for his 
early and intrepid ser\'ices ; but Fanuiel 
Hall was unquestionably the cradle of the 
revolution. Years before Mr. Henry was 
in public life, effectual resistance was be- 
gun in Boston to British tyranny : when 
James Otis, probably not less an orator 
than Henry, was the boast of Massachu- 
setts, as was the latter of Virginia. 

To conclude : — Notwithstanding the 
omissions and imperfections of this work; 
it will have great effect in making more 
generally known the talents, services, and 
character of the great orator of Virginia. 
It is not a work, however, that ^^ilT en- 
hance the literary reputation of its author. 
Mr. Wirt, with most readers, had acquired 
a large share of belles-lettres estimation 
by his British Spy; in which there is 
much less of the swelling and of the ro- 
mantic than are here exhibited. Having 
advanced so much farther in life, it was 
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exuvim of the sophomore would, long ere 
this, have been shed : instead of which, 
his taste seems to be more vitiated ; he 
still mistaking too often the tawdry for 
the beautifid, and the bombastic for the 
sublime. 

We are sensible that in the freedom of 



our remarks on this work we shall give 
offence to some ofMr. Wirt's friends. T» 
this we must submit ; satisfying ourselves 
with a hope that our animadversions may 
have some tendency to bring into disre- 
pute the too prevalent taste, especially in 
Virginia, for inflated composition, r. 



Art. 4. A Vieio of (he cuiltivattm of Fruit treesy and the management of orchards 
and cider ; tcith accurate descriptions of the most estimable varieties of native and 
foreign apples, pears, peaches, plums, and cherries, cultivated in the middle States of 
America ; illustrated by cuts of two hundred kinds of fruits of the natural size ; in- 
tended to explain some of the errors which exist relative to the origin, popular names, 
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riety ; and to exhibit a system of practice adapted to our climate, in the successive sta- 
ges of a nursery, trrchard, and cider establishment. By fVm, Coxe, Esq, of Burling'^ 
ton, Mw'Jersey. Philadelphia. M. Carey &i Son. 1817. 8vo. pp. 253. 



THE work before us addresses itself to 
the agricultural interest of the United 
States, and consequently to a great por- 
tion of our countrymen. We take much 
pleasure in announcing it to the public, 
and feel highly gratified in the opportu- 
nity of recommending to our farmers the 
perusal of a valuable practical work on 
the cultivation of fruit trees, by one of 
our own countrymen, whose time, atten- 
tion, and means, appear to have been se- 
dulously devoted to this branch of agri- 
culture. Indeed we have ever since the 
commencement of our labours, endea- 
voured to mark the progress of agricul- 
ture in our country, and to direct the at- 
tention of our readers and correspond- 
ents to subjects connected with the farm- 
ing interest. This must always be a pa- 
ramount consideration, from the extent 
of our country and the agricultural habits 
of our people. As lon^ as the products 
of the soil are more than sufficient for 
pur own consumption, and our surplus 
of bread-stuffs goes to supply the neces- 
sities of other nations, whose erops are 
not sufficient for their wants, — so long 
shall we continue essentially independ- 
ent. Nor shall we ever be reduced to tlie 
mere necessaries of life while agriculture 
continues to be tlie chief employment of 
our population. But completely to un- 
shackle us from foreign influence and de- 
pendence, demands the encouragement 
and support of domestic manufactures, 
whereby the labour bestowed in convert- 
ing thcraw material to its several uses, 
is reserved to our own people. This ob- 
servation applies more especially to the 
conversion of cotton and wool into the 
various fabricks, and articles of clothing 



usually manufactured from them. It id 
less than fifty years since the cotton plant 
was a stranger to our soil, and at the pre- 
sent time its product is exported in vast 
quantities. While cotton has become a 
staple with our southern planters, wool is 
probable to become a staple in the north. 
Indeed the prediction of chancellor Liv- 
ingston is already about to be verified, 
that we should become great exporters 
of wool. These are indications of the 
prosperity of our country, although the 
raw material is sold, exported, and re- 
turned manufactured, burthened with a 
foreign duty and bounty to foreign arti- 
sans. But these things will not long re- 
main so ; they are in a state of progres- 
sive alteration. So vast a portion of the 
superficies of our country is subjected to 
the will of the husbandman, that its pro- 
ducts are as various as its soil, climate, 
and exposure. While some of the states 
supply cotton, wool, and flax for cloth- 
ing ; others raise abundant crops of the 
eerealia, both for man and domestic ani- 
mals. These are wheat, rye, barley, rice, 
Indian corn, and oats. Sugar and to- 
bacco, prime articles in other parts of our 
country, may be ranked among the lux- 
uries of life, as well as the vine which 
begins to flourish in Indiana, These are 
only some of the principal productions of 
our country, which embraces the ex- 
tremes of/heat and cold, of moisture and 
dryness, and which offers situations, high 
or low, mountainous or level, suitable to 
the cultivation of almost every vegetable 
which the surface of the earth affords. 
Hence, in addition to the many other ar- 
ticles now cultivated, time and improve- 
ment in the arts of agriculture will intto- 
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duce many morfe. We may anticipate 
the cultivation in Georgia and Louisiana 
of the Nopal or prickly pear (cactus 
opuntia) for the purpose of rearing the 
cochineal insect (coccus cacti) to obtain 
its scarlet dye. While this shall take 
place in the south, the wild-oats of the 
lakes (zizania aquatica) shall become the 
bread-corn of the north. The southern 
regions which already produce fine oran- 
ges, and some other tropical fruits, will 
hereafter give a place to the olive, date, 
and fig. These, and other fruits, which 
our country may, and does produce, are 
of much importance to the farmer. With 
the increase of our population, and the 
improved cultivation of the country, eve- 
ry good farm will contain a portion of 
fru t trees, and some soils may be found 
peculiarly adapted to certain fruits. 
Hence the best method of cultivating 
such fruits will be a great desideratum. 
The work under consideration offers to 
our view this most desirable information, 
as relates to apples, pears, peaches, plums, 
amd cherries. 

The whole work of Mr. Coxe is con- 
cise ; its directions are short, sunple, and 
practical. The style is plain and unas- 
suming, and commends itself to the un- 
derstanding and interest of the reader. 
It is divided into thirty parts or chapters, 
none of which are diffuse or tedious in 
detail. But though we give the work 
our general approbation, we cannot, with- 
out injustice to the public, forbear some 
strictures, which we reserve, to be appli- 
ed where they are merited. 

The best part of the work before us is 
on the cultivation of the apple ; to which 
our author appears to have been particu- 
lariy devoted. In his first chapter, he 
states the north and south limits to which 
its culture may be confined. " It has long 
been the opinion," he says, " of accurate 
jud^cis, tlint tlie middle states possess a 
climate eminently favourable to the pro- 
duction of the finer liquor and table ap- 

Sles : it will probably be found, that the 
lohawk river in New- York, and the 
] James river in Virginia, are the limits of 
. that district of country which produces 
apples of the due degree of richness and 
^ llavour for both purposes. It will not be 
^ denied, that apples grow well in the inte- 
1 lior and elevated parts of the soutliern 

I states, as well as in warm and favourable 

II 4 xposnres in the northern and eastern 
11 ^tates ; but it is not recollected, that any 

J^OPevariety of p;( nt ral reputation has been 
* ^N^^ beyond tlie limits here assign- 
fine apple country." 
iMt variety of appks is supposed 



to have proceeded from the etA ap^ 
(the pyrus malus,) by cultivation. Our 
author has given us handsome cuts of one 
hundred varieties, together with some 
account of each; and also 33 others, of 
which no plates are furnished. Mr. Coxc 
has seen or reared all of them, and is 
therefore well qualified to judge of a pro- 
per selection, which may shorten Uie la- 
bour and expense of those who follow 
him in rearing apple orchards. After 17i 
pages on apples, he concludes the subject 
by recommending " a selection of applc^ 



npening m succession, 



for the orchard of 



an admirer of fine fruit," dividing them 
into table apples, and cider appl^ and 
giving them the names by which he bss 
descnbed and figured them in other parts 
of the work. 

Talde Apples. 
1. Junating, ripens in June and Jaly. 2. 
Princes Harvest, July. 3. Bough. July. A. 
Summer Queen, July and August 6. Eiriy 
Pearroain, July and August. 6. Summer 
Rose, July and August. 7. Coddling, Aagnst 
and September. 8. Maidens* Blusb, Sep- 
tember. 9. Hagloe Crab, table and cider, 
September. 10. CatUne, September. 11. 
Romanite.or Rambo, September and Octo- 
ber. 12. Fall Pippin, October. 13. Doctor 
Apple. October. 14. Wine, October and 
November. 15 Late Pearmain, Octoberaod 
November. 16. Burlington Greening, Octo- 
ber and November. 17. Bellflower. October 
and November. 18. Newark Pippin, Noveoh 
ber. 19. Pennock, November. 20. Michiel 
Henry, November. 21. Spitzemberg, No- 
vember. 22. Newton Pippin, November. 
23. Prie«tly, November. 24. Pomme d'Apis, 
or Lady Apple, December. 25. Carthoiiie, 
December. 26. Tewksbury Winter filiuh. 
December. 

Cider Apples. 
1. Hewes's Crab. 2. House, or Greyhouse. 
3. Winesap. 4. Harrison. 6. Styre. 6. 
Roanes' White Crab. 7. Gloucester Whitc. 
8. Redstreak. 9. Campfield. 10. Americin 
Pippin. II. Golden Rennet. 12. Ha|k)e 
Crab. 13. Coopers Russetiog. 14. Ruck- 
man's Pearmain. 

The many varieties of apples found in 
the United States have been supposed 
to have originated with the aborigiDes of 
America, but Mr. CoXe, we believe, cor- 
rectly decides to the contrary, 

" Whether the numerous varieties of ap- 
ples with which our country abounds, have 
proceeded from the dissemination of Ibe 
seeds of apples brought here by our Europe- 
an ancestors, or have been produced by ap* 
pies cultivated by the aborigines before lb« 
discovery of America by the Europeans, \s t 
question about which writers have differed, 
and will probably continue to differ — mf 
own impressions are favourable to the fo^ 
mer opinion as the most correct ; as fouaded 
on tk84 princinle of vegetable naUWi wbkb 
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establishes, that varieties have a limit to their 
duration ; and autl^orises a belief that none 
of the Indian orchards which have been dis- 
covered in America, are more ancient than 
the first settlement of the Europeans on this 
continent." ♦ 

The second chapter contains some ju- 
dicious observations on the management 
<>f a nursery of fruit trees, from wmch we 
extract the following. 

" When removed into the nursery, they 
should be planted in rows four feet asunder, 
and about twelve or ei:;hteen inches apart in 
the rows — the soil should be rich, for the vi- 
gour of a young tree is one of its most valu- 
able properties; no cultivation or soil will 
effectually overcome the want of it ; trees 
will seldom fail, even when removed to a 
soil of different character from the nursery 
wherein they were raised, if they have the 
benefit of good cultivation and good soil ; 
these will produce a correspondent effect on 
the growth of the tree wherever raised : w hen 
young trees have been planted two years, 
they will be fit for ingrafting in the ground ; 
if the growth be vigorous, and the soil rich, 
this may often be done in one year, but al- 
ways in the spring : this m<.de of ingrafting 
is preferable to all others for its simplicity, 
idconomy, and certainty : the earth is remov- 
ed with a hoe about an inch in depth from 
the stocks, which are then sawed off, so as 
to leave the top of the stump rather below the 
level of the ground around it — the slocks are 
then split, the cions inserted in the clefts, 
and the earth drawn up so as to cover the 
tops of the stocks about one or two inches ; 
leaving one or two buds of each ciun expos^ 
ed — no composition or clay is necessary in 
this operation^the covering of earth sutficient- 
ly protects the cions from the air and sun." 

W hen fruit trees are ingrafted, the usu- 
al method of protecting the cions, is by 
day well tempered with horse dung ; but 
Mr. Coxe recommends for a covering, 
(page 19,) a kind of sticking plaister, made 
** of equal parts of tallow, bees'- wax, and 
rosin, spread on strips of linen, or paper, 
six inches long, and about two inches 
wide ; one of these strips must be wrap- 
ped round each stock, so as completely 
to cover the fissure at the sides and in the 
end." He also recommends, (page 17,) 
care in transplanting young trees from 
the nursery into the orchard, so as not to 
injure the roots, and thereby endanger 
the life of the tree. 

In raising a stock of trees for a nurse- 
ry, our author advises never to take them 
from suckers, for the foUowing reasons. 

All stocks should be raised from seeds, 
and never from suckers ; a practice which 
cannot be too severely condemned : it will 
inevitably produce trees disposed to generate 
suckers, which impoverish the parent tree, 
and are unsightly and troublesome in grounds ; 
and If the theory be correct, as 1 believe it to 
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be,' that varieties have their respective peri- 
ods of duration, after which they languish 
and decline ; trees raised from suckers will 
be lound to possess the defects of the parent 
tree, of which they are the offspring." 

On the duration of particular varieties 
of apples, Mr. Coxe states, what is ad- 
mitted by all botanists, oir hardists, and 
gardeners, that they partake of the life of 
the stock from which tliey were original- ^ 
ly taken, though he states (page 24) that 
the life of the variety may be prolonged 
by the influence of warmer cKmates. 

The ninth chapter on the situation of 
orchards contains the following remarks. 

" It is probable, thai the celebrity of many 
orchards depends more on their exposure, 
and on the selection of fine varieties of fruit, 
t han on any peculiarity of soil : as a rule for 
judging of the fitness of a soil for an orchard, 
it will gene: ally be found safe to take that 
which will produce fine w heat and clover, 
with as much of a south, or south-east as- 
pect, as can be had : the flavour of apples 
will be found, probably, to depend on the 
goodness of the soil and aspect cc mbined : 
many orchards flourish for a few years, but 
decliub as soon as the roots penetrate the 
lower strata of the earth : a cold clay, or a 
quicksand, are frequently the basis of light 
soils ; such land, how ever improved by ma- 
nure or cultivation, can never be made fit for 
an orchard." 

Among the various practical directions 
given by Mr. Coxe from his ample expe- 
rience, we find him advising (page 36) 
not to set the young tree too deep into 
the earth when transplanted. A covering 
of three inches of earth over the upper 
roots he thinks deep enough. If clover 
has been sawn in a young orchard, the 
trees should be kept clear of grass for 
three feet around. White-washing apple 
trees is considered (page 39) highly pro- 
per and useful, as tending to cleanliness, 
and preserving them from vennin. Young 
trees should not be pruned till they are 
five or six years old ; (p. 42) ; and the 
succession of crops that are favourable to 
the growth of orchards is stated, (p. 37.) 

'* All fallow crops are most favourable to 
the growth of orchards, at every early stage 
of their cultivation — Indian corn, potatoes 
and vines, are preferable to oats or barley ; 
and these again are more favourable than 
winter grain : buckwheat is among the most 
beneficial crops for the promotion of the au- 
tumnal growth of trees— clover is by many 
farmers believed to be injurious to young 
trees ; its tendency to check the growth of 
trees w^ill be found, I believe, to be in pro- 
portion to the air and moisture which its 
greater or less vigorous growth may keep 
from the roots ; light and heat appear as ne- 
cessary to the roots as to the branches of 
tree»— cloveTi while it occupies the ground, 
bylljOOgle 
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must prevent cultivation ; so far I apprehend 
it will be found pernicious, but probably not 
in a greater degree than any oiher luxuri- 
ant and deeply rooted species ot grass, ab- 
sorbing ine moisture, and eihauaUng the 
itrength ol the soil wbicU covers Ibe loois of 
small irees." . 

The l;itli chapter of this work is devot- 
ed to experiments on orciiards, in which 
our author is practical aiiu original, and 
we believe will be found highly useful. 
Mr. C. appears by these experiments to 
have been for 24 years past devoted to 
the rearmg apple trees, and his know- 
ledge may cousequeniJy be considered 
well founded in experience. The deduc- 
tions from his experiments iu-e well wor- 
thy of attention. The result of the se- 
cond experiment is, that thinning the 
branches of young and vigorous trees is 
preferable to lopping them. Constant cul- 
tivation of the soil of orchards improves 
them as deduced from the tliird experi- 
ment. From the seventh, we may con- 
clude that stable dung is bad manure for 
orchards ; and the eleventh and part of the 
first prove that the site of an old orchard 
is improper for a new one. After these 
experiments our author concludes : 

" The preceding experiments were under- 
taken with a view to ascertain the best mode 
of planting and cuUivating orchards. If my 
judgment does not deceive me, I think they 
will be found satisfactorily to prove the utili- 
ty of cultivation to the promotion of the 
growth of an orchard ; that by the aid of good 
cultivation, and ihe application of proper 
manure, orchards will flourish in any soil suf- 
ficiently dry ; and that what is usually de- 
nominated the quinqiicnnial rotation of crops, 
and is now practised almost universally by 
good farmers in the middle states, affords a 
degree of cultivation, sufficient to ensure the 
due degree of vigour and productiveness to 
apple trees." 

The fourteenth chapter contains valua- 
ble information on the properties and 
management of cider ; and on tlie con- 
centration of cider, by frost, he observes : 
« If by freezing cider, and separating the 
concentrated liquor from the aqueous parts, 
you can double its strength, you will obtain 
a wholesome, high flavoured, mild liquor, of 
the strength of Madeira wine. This exi>eri- 
ment 1 made satisfactorily the last winter ; I 
racked off two hogsheads of good, sound, 
well flavoured cider, into two other hogs- 
heads, containing about eighty gallons each— 
these I exposed, with the bungs out, to the 
severest cold of January, on the north side 
of a building ; (it is necessary that the casks 
should be only part full to prevent their burst- 
ing,) after a fortnight's exposure to unremit- 
ted cold, I found the cider surrounded by a 
^«»s of ice of moderate hardness — this 1 per- 
'i at the end near to the bottom and 
ut the concentrated liquor, about a 



bami from each hogshead; the 

when dissolved on the return of mild weir 
iher, was so vapid and weak, that my woA- 
men would not accept it as a present for the 
use of laeir families, it was thrown away ; 
one barrel ol tbt> liquor thus obtained, I mix- 
ed ^ith other ciders to strengtiien them for 
family use in ihe subimer, the other, after 
fining, i bottled; and can truly say that it is 
an excellent, vinous, strong, pure liquor jfrcc 
from any spirilous taste ; of twice the ordina- 
ry sU-ength of good cider, and promises with 
age to improve to a high degree of strength 
and perfection." 

The cultivation of spples for cider, and 
of cider for vinegar, is of mucii impor- 
tance to our country, and comiected with 
its commerce and manufactures. In ad- 
dition to the vast amount consumed in 
families, the supply of vinegar, as an an- 
tiscorbutic to preserve the health of our 
seafaring citizens, is highly necessary, and 
consumes a large quantity, besides what 
is wanted, in the manufactures of white 
lead, which already proceed with useful- 
ness to the country and benefit to those 
concerned. By these uses of cider and 
vinegar we promote agriculture, com- 
merce, and manufactures, and do not en- 
courage the conversion of the former into 
spirituous liquor. 

An account of the trees and fruit ofl35 
varieties of apples is contained in the 
23d chapter. So far our author appears 
to be original, his information bemg drawa 
from his own experience in the rearing 
and management of apple trees. The 
remainder of the work trc*ats of pears, 
peaches, plums, and cherries, and con- 
tains one hundred more cuts of these 
fruits ; but as Mr. Coxe does not appear 
to have devoted himself so sedulously to 
the rearing of these fruits, we look upon 
this part of the work rather as a compi- 
lation, but nevertheless containing some 
useful remarks. An error in relation to 
the rearing of pear trees is corrected. 

An erroneous practice prevails too modi 
among our nursery men in America, of using 
suckers from old trees for pear stocks ; trees 
produced from suckers are always disposed 
to generate suckers, which are injurious and 
inconvenient in fruit grounds : it is probable 
that the disposition to blight, may be promot- 
ed by using the suckers of old worn out vari- 
eties, instead of raising new ones from the 
seed, as is practised in apples." 

Our author also offers " a selection of 
twenty varieties, ripening ui succession 
for a private garden." 

" 1. Green Chissel. 2. Early Catharine. 
3. Eariy Bergamotte. 8. Fin or d'Et^. 9. 
Julienne. 10. Red Bergamotte. 11. Spice 
12. Seckle. 13. Yellow Beurre^. 14. Hol- 
land Green, 15. Crasanne. 16. Onn^ 
Germaine. 18. Vii^oa- 
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I ka^e. 19. Muscat Allemancl. 20. Ambrette." 

On the subject of plums we make no 
I remarks, hoping that better information 
may hereafter be obtained from the am- 
ple experience of Mr. Dennison, near Al- 
oany, in the cultivation of the varieties of 
these fruits. We also consider that Mr. 
Coxe is deficient on the subject of the 
peach; and on the cherry, he merely gives 
a list of a few varieties, though his con- 
cluding remarks are very good. 

" The cherry is propagated by budding and 
ingrafting— from its disposition to throw the 
f)ut gum from wounds in the vessels of 
bark, the former mode is most generally 
adopted. The heart cherries do not succeed 
veil on any but the black Mazard stocks, but 
Iround or duke cherries do as well on Morello 
atocks, which are often preferred from their, 
being less liable to the cracks iu the bark, 
from frost and sun on the south-west side ; 
(his injury may be almost effectually prevent- 
ed by planting on the east side of board fen- 
ces or buildings, or by fixing an upright board 
on the south-west side of each tree in open 
situations. 

" The best stocks are raised from stones 
[[)Ianted in the nursery. Stocks raised from 
suckers of old trees will always generate 
suckers, which are injurious and very trou- 
blesome in gardens : diseases of old or worn- 
out varieties are likewise perpetuated by the 
use of suckers for stocks." 

We are not inclined to be censorious 
with Mr. Coxe's work, as we consider 



every publication of the kind useful, and 
Veil meant ; and whether original or com- 
piled, such tracts certainly conduce to 
the welfare and prosperity of our country. 
The expression, however, (page 111) of 
pale indeed^ is imcouth and should be al- 
tered. The 12th chapter, occupying part 
of the 44th page, on the subject of the ca- 
terpillar, is very deficient. The natural 
history of insects Mr. C. does not appear 
to be acquainted with, otherwise we might 
have had a very useful and valuable chap- 
ter on the subject. The whole work in- 
deed is divested of all science, and on 
that account perhaps may be more ac- 
ceptable to general readers, though we 
are not so well pleased with it ourselves. 
But, notwithstanding this baldness, the 
public will be gratified, and the practical 
man will reap advantage by following the 
directions contained in the work before 
us. We accordingly recommend it, and 
give Mr. Coxe due credit for what he has 
done, recommending it to others, with 
the hope that some one or more will take 
up the subject of those fruit trees, parti- 
cularly that delicious Persian fruit the 
peach, upon which he is deficient. With 
the full assurance of our belief that the 
work will be useful to its author and the 
country we conclude our remarks. 

K. 
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JT is, we think, peculiar to China, that 
notwithstanding its immemorial ex- 
istence as a civilized country, the interest 
attached to its history, antiquities, laws, 
manners, and customs — its religion and 
philosophy — is incalculably less impulsive 
than the same feeling as it respects na- 
tions comparatively new Whence is it 
that this apathy derives its origin ? — 
What are the causes of this incurious dis- 
)osition of the mind toward a region 
i^hose inhabitants constitute, according 

0 the most modest statement, a fourth 
►art of humankind, and whose political 
nd social institutions entitled tliem to 
le honours of civilization at a period 
'^hen the rest of the world was immers- 

1 in barbarism. How is it that the re- 
irda of a people whose history, com- 
leucins at an epoch iwhen the plains 



and vallies of Greece were tenanted by 
the naked and wandering savage, has 
preserved its calm but continuous coui-se 
through the revolutions of time, should 
appeal so faintly to the spirit of libera! re- 
search ? — By what process of ratiocina- 
tion shall the fact be accounted for, that 
the vivid emotion and curiosity we ex- 
perience regarding the achievements and 
fortunes of our species, should so totally 
languish and expire, when China is nam- 
ed as a worthy and legitimate object of 
moral and political investigation ? — Is it 
the result of our own insensibility to the 
claims of a refined and powerful nation — 
this singular indifierence to so large a 
portion of Asia and her people ? Or is it 
in the character and genjus of the Chi- 
nese themselves that we are to seek * 
real aji4 proximate causes ? 
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A few observations seem to be demand- 
ed upon this question, the decision of 
which will, we think, relieve the liberali- 
ty or sensitiveness of polished society 
from the imputatbn either of a causeless 
frigidity, or deficient acuteness. 

And first, let us examine the extent 
and variety of that historical field over 
which we still wander with unabated 
gratification, and where our eyes are un- 
ceasingly enchanted with scenes of moral 
magnificence and beauty, or fixed with 

Eotent, though painful, anxiety on the 
alefu^ and unhallowed triumphs of exult- 
ing crime ; — a soil rich and exuberant in 
in all that can invite and detain our de- 
lighted steps ; — a theatre perpetually en- 
larging upon our contemplation — of which 
the scenery is of the utmost conceivable 
grandeur and diversity, where the dra- 
matis persoiuB appear as the animated and 
impressive, because actual representa- 
tives of that general character of which 
we are the common sharers ; — a stage, in 
fine, where the reason and the passions — 
the intellectual and constitutional at- 
tributes of our universal nature are em- 
bodied in forms wliich we recognise as 
kindred shapes — of surpassing glory in- 
deed, and exhibiting in their port and de- 
meanour a grace and loftiness to which 
inferior beings scarcely presume to lift the 
gaze of a humble veneration. But, never- 
theless, performers with ourselves in the 
same mighty and complicated drama of 
an existence, which, with regard to our 
kind, may be denominated eternal : — 
the individual perishes, but the species 
is immortal — and while, in perusing that 
portion of the history of the world which 
IS past, we meet with enough to make our 
hearts leap and throb with the glowing 
consciousness of belonging to the same 
species with the objects of our reverence, 
not only is the whole soul stirred and 
stimulated to a noble and magnanimous 
emulation with the illustrious of former 
ages, but, living along the line of our 

Eosterity, and observing the progress of 
umankind, from the first faint dawnings 
of civilization to its present state of 
knowledge and refinement, we anticipate 
a proportionate advance by our descen- 
dants, and the brilliancy with which our 
enthusiasm illuminates those distant 
periods can scarcely be called imaginary. 
Our benevolence or syiftpathy luxuriates 
amid the golden promises of hope — 
new vistas of felicity open themselves to 
our perception — the ways of vice are 
narrowed, the paths of virtue are enlarg- 
*^d we are pleased with supposing 
^ proceedings of those remote ge- 



nerations will be gilded by the gleams of 
a diviner radiance than illustrated the an- 
nals of their fathers. 

Assuredly, our sensibility to the worth 
and achievements of ancient or modem 
times, is neither feeble nor transitory. 
The study of history is one in which webe- 
come early initiated. What are the sourc- 
es whence are derived our first sterling 
impressions, of virtue and of vice — of jus- 
tice, generosity, patriotism, valour, conti- 
nence, and in general, all those qualities 
which may be considered as the adaman- 
tine foundations of human dignity? The 
fiery scorn of a wrongous or unworthy 
deed — the lofty disregard of seJ^ — th^ 
devotion to country which immortalized 
an Aristomenes and a Decius,and whose 
operation appears to impress on every 
other virtue the features- of a superior at- 
tribute — the hardihood of soul that nerves 
the frame with steel — and that govern- 
ance of the looser impulses of our nature 
which, in Africanus seems to have ante- 
dated the institutions of chivalry — from 
what pure and sacred springs has the 
dew arisen which wakened in our bo- 
soms the first blossoms of these glorious 
feelings ? Is it not to the records of 
Greece, " {mmorial, though no mare,^^ and 
the an nils of her Italian offspring and 
successors in art and empire, that we are 
indebted for sentiments that triple the 
value of our existence ? Tracing from 
their fountain-heads the deep and pow- 
erful streams of Greek and Roman do- 
minion, we wind along between banks of 
vernal bloom and fragrance — temples, pa- 
laces, and sculptured marbles gleam 
through the solemn shades of the sacred 
groves, and gods and god-like heroes are 
the august society with whom we bold 
high converse : we become, so to speak, 
identified with the scenes that have tak- 
en such strong possession of our imagi- 
nation — and are moved and agitated with 
all the fervour of an actual and strenuous 
participation in the lofty enterprises 
which gained for their promoters the 
palms of a deathless renown. The tro- 
phies of Thermopylse and Marathon — of 
Salamis and Mycale — arise before us in 
all their pristine brightness, and the stem 
conflict of a free and enlightened nation 
with the armed slaves of Asia, arrays all 
our sympathies on the side of liberty and 
her champions. We accompany the 
Athenian people in their voluntary exile 
from their country — we share the in- 
dignant grief-— and exult in the final tri- 
umph — of a nation that first exhibited 
the invincibility of a people animated 
by the^termination to perish rather 
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than yield to foreign domination : — and 
when, from being themselves environed 
with all the perils of invasion, we follow 
the footsteps of the conquering Greeks to 
the plains of Ionia, and behold them plant 
the standards of freedom and glory on 
the delightful coast of the Lesser Asia — 
restoring to their eastern brethren the in- 
dependence that had been destroyed by 
the successors of Cyrus — ^we rejoice in a 
victory that rescued, those fair shores 
ft-om the sway of the stranger and bar- 
barian. In every period of their history, 
every aspect of their fate, we deeply sym- 
pathise with the fortunes of an illustrious 
people, and in the blaze of glory which 
crowned their triumphs in the fields of 
art and war, we lose sight of the darker 
spots in the sun of Grecian renown. — 
With unabated interest we trace the an- 
nals of Greece and Rome from the earli- 
est dawn of their history ; and the high 
and inviting theme continually reveals to 
our contemplation new and captivating 
exhibitions of the human character. But 
are our sensibilities limited within these 
magnificent, but contracted, confines .^^ 
The emotions that ought to agitate our 
bosoms for the whole species, and make 
us anxious for the prosperity of nations 
separated from ourselves by the distance 
of half the globe— are they excited only 
by the exploits, wonderful and glorious 
and instructive as they are, of classic an- 
tiquity No— the feelings that had their 
birth in the plains of Greece and Latium 
were not awakened within us to be re- 
sfricted within such narrow boundaries, — 
and, though our liveliest sympathies will 
ever wait round the ruinSf even, of *Hel- 

* ** The latest of our bards, a personage 
conspicuously brilliant in the ranks of nobili 
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lenic and Roman greatness, and assemble 
in fond worship over the scene and se- 
pulchre of their glory,— the curiosity— 
the interest they kindled within us de- 
mands an ampler range — and is not con- 
tented till it embraces a circuit wide as 
the world, and co-extensive witii human 
nature. With an eager curioshy we draw 
aside the veil that conceals the mysteries 
of Egyptian lore, and as the fathers of 
learning and science glide before us in 
dim and distant review, the venerable 
forms appear as the abstract and intellec- 
tual representatives of a nobler race, and 
we acknowledge the justice of that an- 
cient saying, which applied to the sub- 
jects of Sesostris and the Pharaohs the 
epithet of " fTwe.*"— Entering the bound- 
less and splendid field of Asiatic history, 
our imagination is dazzled and delighted 
by the gorgeous brilliancy of the scene ; 
the wonders of Nineveh — ^and Babylon — 
and Persepolis — arise, for a moment, and 
like exhalations of the soil, on the sites of 
their former grandeur— peopled with re- 
gal shapes and forms of lemale loveliness. 
Among the royal crowd we distmguish 
some of loftier port, and more august 
aspect ; — the founder of the Persian em- 
pire was a hero before he was a king, and 
the deliverance of his country from a fo- 
reign yoke has hnmortalized the name of 
Cjrrus, — the fathers of the Arsacian and 
Sassanian dynasties might assert the title 
of genius to the throne, — ^the Chosroes', 
the Bahrams, and the Sapours, contend- 
ed with the Caesars for the prize of uni- 
versal empire — and the laws of Nushir- 
wan reflect a purer lustre on the charac- 
ter of that energetic monarch than his 
proudest achievements in arms. But the 
fame, perhaps, of these illustrious prince^i 
is eclipsed by the renown of a lemale. 



ty.his produced impressions incomparably f • »>y tne renown ol a ler 

sweet and solemn, by summoning before our ^^""^ during the mmority of her son, go- 
i>trM tUo, inir«i«r .tSo- ut.A »i^..:«r.o vcmed thc Assyrian empire with manly 



eyes the lovely skies and glorioas land 
scapes — ^tbe august ruins, and mournfally en 



8cape»— me augusi rums, ana mourniaiiy en- vigour. Beauty is the prescriptive right 

chanting solitudes — of modern Greece ; and of a woman and a queen, and the obedi- 

excited m our bosoms sensations overpower- ence of the subject is quickened by the 

ingly exquisite by the living interest he has personal charms of the sovereign, 



breathed into his composrtions, and the 
yearcbine pathos which distinguishes his con- 
trast of 3ie Greek subjects of the Ottoman 
with their illustrious and free ancestors. He 
calls forth with equal skill the deepest and 
lightest tones of the " sacred shell." Strength, 
dignity, delicacy, are his, in a degree that de- 
fies competition . In the sadden and sustain- 
ed excitation of powerful ambition, he is with- 
out a rival. His local scenery is correct, and 
glows with a soft and mellow warmth, in 
perfect unison with the sad themes on which 
he loves to dwell. Would he trust more 
confidently to sach an imagination as he must 
possess, and take some grand event, upon 
Vol, II. — ^No. vr 



reign was long and glorious ; and though 
it may be doubted whether the feminine 
character is seen in its best and most 
bewitching light amid the splendours of a 
throne, the masculine energy displayed 
in so fair and fragile a form demands oup 
admiration, while it excites our surprise, 
and, somewhat coldly, we snbscribe our 

which to concentrate the forces of his mind, 
we are acquainted with no name in English 
poetry that could descend to posterity with a 
lustre surpassing that of BraoH." Critical 
RanewtJan,iW5, London, 
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testimony to the grandeur of Stmiramia ! 

In this rapid view of ancient history 
we have omitted much upon which, did 
our limits permit the indulgence of our 
wishes, we sbould have expatiated with 
(>!• isure. — It seems proper to observe, 
L i.tt in commenting upon Asia, we did 
(11)1 think it necessary to speak of her 
j rople^ since in the ea*t, the people have 
ii' ver been permitted to speak or think 
•or tliemselvcs. — To resume : 

'i'lie feelings with which we trace the 
. < olutions of the ancient world, agitate 
i with eaual liveliness while perusing the 
M C( j:\Is oi the modern. In trie declining 
i^es of Grecian and Roman greatness, 
io;v are the events and characters that 
kindle in the mind those exalting sympa- 
thies with which we re|;ard their earlier 
periods. But we experience a mournful 
pU*;isure in following the path from spien- 
ilour to decay — the last epochas of those 
celebrated states are brightened by the 
gleams of departing glory ; — and their de- 
cline — their fall— are more illustrious tlian 
the prosperity of their conquerors. As 
>ve pursue the march of events, history 
loses a portion of its dignity, buti* varie- 
ty is increased. Slender are the materi- 
als afforded to the historian by the annals 
of barbarous tribes; but civilization is the 
j>an^nt of incident, and with the progress 
of rrfinement among the nations oi the 
West, the narrative of their achievements 
assumes a proportional interest. Regions 
that in the times of ancient renown were 
the seats either of solitude or savages, be- 
come the abodes of learning and polite- 
ness ; — the forests of Germany gradually 
disappear, and are replaced by a hundred 
cities, each including a population supe- 
rior in numbers and civilization to the 
foi-nier inhabitants of a whole province of 
t^at vast and multifarious country. In the 
palace of Wien or Vienna, the name and 
imirsty of the Western Caesars is still 
ijjported by a succession of imperial 
rlii' ls, iuid in the persons of theGreat Fre- 
drick, (not Prusia's Royal Machiavel,) 
U«)dolph of Hapsburgh, and the splendid 
iVlaxioiilian, we discern some traces of the 
dijjnitv of a Roman Imperaior,— The. 
siniling plains of France are cultivated 
5'»y an<i cliivalric people, who to the 
|> *actice of the hardier virtues which won 
t(ie affections of Julian, a^d the exer- 
cise of those bland and fascinating quali- 
ties which sweeten ** Me bttter draft of 
/i/r, and shed a grace over the sterner 
attributes of humanity, something like the 
Hel^' and luxuriant light of evening 
; on the lofty and sequesterel 

ichts of the Alp or Appenmc. The 



fasti of tliis high-spirited and enterprising 
people are bright ^vith illustrious nam^ 
and exploits, — and Dagobert and Charles 
Martel, or the Iron-handed, and Pepin, 
and Charlemagne, and the Cond^s, and 
the Colignys, and the Montmorencys, — 
Henry the Fourth, and his minister Sully 
— the whole period, in fine, from Clovis 
down to the magnificent Napoleon — 
is richly-abundant in characters and ac- 
tions of the most splendid and attractive na- 
ture : — Italy, starting from her trance of 
centuries, and " trimming her withered 
baySy^ begins a new career of glory and 
renown ; — Commerce and Learning, and 
War, bring their gifts to decorate the 
wreath that glitters round her brow; 
— the sceptre of the Caesars, no longer 
wielded by the hands of heroes and war- 
riors, is held in a holier, but not less am- 
bitious grasp — the dominion of Rome 
over the subject earth is still vindicated 
by her haughty sovereigns ; and the na- 
tions and kings of the West, listen with 
mute reverence to the decrees of a Gre- 
gory and a Julius. Venice— and Florence 
— ^and Pisa — and Genoa — and Lucca — 
and Amalphi — become the carriers of 
the ivorld; — the entrepots of trade and 
taste — of merchandise and the muses. — 
Modern Science gathers her first and 
freshest wreaths in a soil — a clime — con- 
secrated by the feelings and affections 
and memory of ages, — and Padua — Sa" 
Itmo — Tarentum — and Mantua- — pour 
forth her earliest — perhaps her most ar- 
dent — adorers. Nominally a dukedom, 
.^/nt/ia assumes the importance and splen- 
dour of a powerful kingdom ; and her 
contests with the Eastern Empire exhi- 
bit the superiority of a people of free- 
men over a nation of slaves. The south- 
ern shores of the peninsula have been, in 
every age, the favourite abodes of Luxury 
— the delicious softness of the atmos- 
phere is dano;erous to manly virtue — and 
every artificial incentive is supplied by 
the voluptuous genius of the people, — 
yet even JVaples is not without distinc- 
tion in the list of Italian capitals, and so 
high was her rank, that after his conquest 
of Sicily, the sovereign of Apulia consent- 
ed to derive his regal title fi om the Nea- 
politan territory. — Spain, with its kin- 
dred realm of Portugal, Moorish and 
Christian, presents a long succession of 
splendid scenes and magnificent charac- 
ters, — the wealth and sumptuousness of 
Asia is blended with the taste and ele- 
gance of Europe,— the Cross and the 
Crescent are mingled in a war of eight 
centuries — and though we may rejoice in 
the final restoration of that intcrestiD^ 
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country to its rightful possessors, we can 
scarcely refrain from lamenting the con- 
quest and destruction of a race to whom 
• , Spain was indebted for the introduction 
of the useful and decorative arts — who 
filled her kingdoms with cities, and spread 
over her plains and vallies the glow of 
cultivation, and the smiles of plenty — 
who attracted to her ports the commerce 
of the world, and embellished her capi- 
tals with stateliest architecture. Sad 
and silent are the halls of the Alham- 
bra — the bowers of the Generaliph are 
no longer conscious to the breathings 
of royal affection — but our imagination 
still wanders through the splendid retreats 
of sovereigns and sultanas, and peoples 
them with shapes of imperial dignity 
and fascinating loveliness. With the se- 
vere and persecuting Catholic we con- 
trast the gentle and tolerant Moslem — 
the sackcloth and ashes of the convent 
and the monastery with the simple and 
rational devotion of the mosque — and, 
with a sigh, confess that the light and live- 
ly strains that animated the labours of 
the Moorish peasantry are but ill ex- 
changed for the drowsy and monotonous 
drone of the priestly chaunt. — Yet the 
history of Spain from the subversion of 
Grenada to our own times, is replete with 
interesting events — the life of the Fifth 
Charles united the crowns of Castile 
and Germany — and on the same reign the 
discovery of the New World sheds an 
unrivalled brilliancy — while, in a later 
age, the Family Compact, effected by 
the intrigues of Louis 14th, and which 
bound Spain, France, and Naples, in a 
powerful, and to the rest of Europe, dan- 
gerous league, furnished a model for the 
ambitious designs of a living and once 
mightiei monarch. — From the Spanish 
Peninsula we turn our regards to Eng- 
land : — in the archives of Britain every 
human being is deeply interested — in that 
island more has been accomplished for 
the glory of our species than in all the 
other regions of the globe ; — for the esta- 
blishment of a constitution which many 
esteem better adapted for permanent 
freedom and tranquillity than a republican 
government, and which is indubitably su- 
perior to all other European polities, she 
IS indebted to the moral- and intellectual 
energies of her people ; — in the field, and 
on the ocean, ner courage and prowess 
have been repeatedly and victoriously as- 
serted — her sons are brave and generous, 
and the beauty of her daughters is rival- 
ed only by the female charms of a kin- 
dred people. But the principal claims of 
England to universal admiration are 



founded on her achievements in literature, 
science, and the arts — and the prodigious 
variety in which she has poured forth 
the most glorious talents, and her present 
fertility and preeminence in genius of eve- 
ry descripiion, command the revereace 
of our own times, as they wjU that of 
posterity. In morals and metaphysics it if* 
sufficient to mention Verulam, Hobbes, 
Shaftesbury, Berkley, Butler,Huine,Hart- 
ley, and Dugald Stewart ; — in every pro- 
vince of the empire of science her tri- 
umphs are innumerable, magnificent, and 
immortal — Who discovered the Circula- 
tion of the Blood ? — An Englishman. — 
Who introduced the Vaccine Inoculation 
into almost universal practice ? — An En- 
glishman, — Who discovered the Lym- 
phatic System ? — An Englishman. — To 
whom are we indebted for the invention 
of Logarithms ? — Is it not to a native of 
Britain? — In Astronomy, what mighty 
and resplendent genius was it that not 
only dissipated the brilliant chimeras of 
a Descartes, and explained the true phe- 
nomena of the Celestial System, but, pe- 
netrating into the most secret recesses 
and adyta of nature, discovered the coin- 
position of Light, and traced the Tidos to 
their origin ?— Was it not the sublime in- 
tellect of an Englishman that realized all 
these illustrious exploits? And will not 
the last generations of mankind dwell 
with reverence on a name shining with 
such peculiar and unparalleled splendour, 
— a name identified with the very system 
of which he discovered our own world to 
be a member?— Yes — like the mighty 
Mississippi, whose waters, rising from 
some obscure and slender spring, widen 
as they pursue their course, and pour 
their volumes to the sea through distant 
regions, the stream of Newton's re- 
nown will deepen and enlarge as it 
flows 'down to those remote periods — 
ar^d roll in ampler and more majestic 
currents as it recedes from its source. 
And the power of Steam, as exhibited in 
the wonderful engine to which it has af- 
fixed its name, and which appears to pro- 
mise to this country advantages without 
limit — its inventor, its perfecters— were 
they not Englishman 9 — In Chemistry, 
too, names that can be placed in com- 
petition with those of Black, Priest- 
ley and Davy — where shall we find 
them? — Who in modern times are the 
invaluable writers and orators to whom, 
on political subjects, our latest poste- 
rity will direct their grateful and earnest 
gaze? — Are they natives of Franceggi» 
or Spain — or Italy — or Germaiiy F^iT^ 
— the-41lustriQus Sydney— the p<r 
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and brilliant Erekine — tbe generous and 
all-accomplished Saville — the pathetic 
Grattan — the lofty and magnificent Cur- 
ran— together with names that, while 
America has a memory, will be engraven 
on its tablet in letters lasting as those of 
her own patriots — Chatham — and Burke 
—and Barrd — men whom to mention is 
to praise — do they not shed a blaze of 
the purest glory on those Sister-Isles 
where the germ of almost every nobler 
attribute of numan nature seems to have 
been deposited by Providence as in a ge- 
nial and consecrated soil, watered by tiie 
blood of martyred heroes, and where the 
standard, erected by Freedom, stUl tow- 
ers and shines along the rocky battle- 
ments of her hereditary home. — Among 
statesmen, also, the most splendid names 
— Wolsey, Burleigh, ThurJoe, Cromwell, 
Haleigh, Sydney, Russell, Somers, 
Burke, and Chatham, with a crowd of 
others too numerous to bring forward — 
are hers: — And hers, aroon^ men of 
letters and in the sphere of divmity, are 
the laurels of Cudworth, Selden,Bentley, 
Sir Thomas Moore, Sherlock, Jeremy 
Taylor, Hooker, Usher, kc. Compared 
with the strains of the British Muses, the 
poetical productions of their continental 
rivals lose almost the whole of their at- 
traction — Milton alone is a host — and if 
Shakspeare be included among the mas- 
ters of English song — we may safely put 
the bards of Britain in competition with 
those of antiquity- Nor is this all — the 
whole period, from the age in which those 
supereminent individuals flourished, down 
to our own times, at least with the excep- 
tion of about forty years, is brightened by 
genius inferior only to theirs — the golden 
chain is continued by Spenser, Cowley, 
Dry den. Pope, and their successors, near- 
ly to the age of Goldsmith, when English 
Poetry assumed a new grace and splen- 
dour — and, like the Phcenix, may be con- 
sidered as reviving from the ashes of her 
caducity, and coming forth in all the gloss 
and beauty of a second youth. To Gold- 
smith succeeded Beattie— the " Minstrel" 
is a model of soft, elegant, melodious 
composition, and will, we think, from the 
truth and attractiteness of its represen- 
tations, long continue fo charm the lovers 
of nature, and captivate the votaries of a 
refined sensibility. From Beattie to Moore 
and Lord Byron, the interval is thickly 
strown with talents of no ordinary mag- 
nitude, and notwithstanding their defects, 
the productions of Southey , Lambe, Scott, 
^i|||orth, &tc. abound with passages 
«^ us deeply sensible of the great 
i(led powers of theu: authors ; — 



of Lord Byron it seems neiedless to aaj 
m*»ch, after the extract we have ma& 
from an English Review, and of the ca- 
pabilities of Moore we have had too re- 
cent and splendid a specimen to render 
it any way necessary to conmaent upon 
his writings at any length. 

We have now taken a concise and ra* 
pid view of the principal regions of Eu- 
rope, and the most interesting eras of 
their history. We had intended to en- 
large the circuit of our observations, and 
to have carried our readers into the king- 
doms and empires of Asia and Afirica, but 
on looking back at the extent to which 
we have already suffered ourseires to be 
led in our remarks, we find it necessary to 
brine these observations to a condusion,— 
and besides, what we have said respect* 
ing those countries whose history ami in- 
tellectual cultivation we have rauier glan- 
ced at than disserted upon, is, we con- 
ceive, perfectly adequate to the establish- 
ment of the main topic upon which we 
would indst, viz. the interest which we 
all take in the concerns of our species, 
where and when there is any thing posi- 
tively redounding to their glory. 

In our notices of Europe and hef 
nations, we omitted many states whose 
claims on our attention are, never- 
theless, fraught with considerable force 
— ^and this we were compelled to do by 
the limits to which we are unaToia- 
ably restricted. Of the United States 
it may be remarked, that every thing 
great or deeply interesting in their his- 
tory, is comprehended within the me- 
mory, almost, of the existing generation. 
Since the war of independence, they 
have been once, and but once, invohred 
in actual hostilities (the rupture with 
France can scarcely be called a war ;) and 
though the late contest with England was 
unquestionably productive of considera- 
ble temporary distress— though the com- 
merce of the country is only now begin- 
ning to recover from the shock occasion- 
ed by that memorable event — still we are 
fortified by daily observation in our opi- 
nion that the great interests of the Re- 
public have been advanced, rather than 
retarded, by a war which put to the test 
the willingness of the people to second 
the wishes of the government; and con- 
vinced the world of their inflexible deter- 
mination to abide by their political insti- 
tutions. Then, too, the manner in which 
the war was latterly conducted, and the 
unexpected achievements of the Ameri- 
can navy, not only reflects the greatest 
honour upon the spirit of the people, but 
has at om^e givea them a proud and loftj 
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standing among the nations. That sta- 
tion, we trust, they will maintain. Alrea- 
dy have they solved one problem of inap- 
preciable importance to mankind — the 
possibility of a republican government 
existing in full vigour, unimpeded in its 
march by the embroilments of anarchy. 
May they now establish another truth of 
nearly equal consequence — the superiori- 
ty of a republican government, adminis- 
tered upon principles like that of the Uni- 
ted States, over every other form, in this 
— that it opens a wider field for the exer- 
cise of virtues, which are, at once, the 
strength and ornamept of humanity. We 
have already said, and truly, that Ameri- 
ca holds a high standing among the na- 
tiom^'-yet is the most valuable, as well 
as splendid portion of her glory prospec- 
tive. What she has hitherto done re- 
dounds to her honour, but is accepted ra- 
ther as the pledge of future achievements, 
than as a full acquittance of her promises 
to the world. A career is opening to her 
blameless ambition, ^nagnificent beyond 
all comparison — the best and brightest 
hopes of society are reposited in this 
western continent — that they may blos- 
som in richest luxuriance, and diffuse over 
the globe the revivifying fragrance of their 
breath, must be the ardent wish of every 
good man. Let her never, never forget 
that justice and honour are the proudest 
plumes in the crest of Liberty — let her con- 
tinue in the wilderness the lofty labours of 
civilization — let her arms be ever ready, 
as now they are, to receive with generous 
sympathy the oppressed and fugitive ge- 
nius of the Old World — let her cherish 
Literature, Science, and the Arts — let her, 
as the best, perhaps the only safeguard of 
her freedom and prosperity, establish a 
system of Educatiow that shall not leave 
a single citizen uninstructed in his duties 
as well as his rights — let her do these 
things, and the " Star-spangled Banner" 
may wave in pure, and unenvied triumph 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific; the love, 
the veneration of mankind, will wait up- 
on the name of America, and the sweet 
chorus of her praise will rise from every 
land, and float on every breeze — 

Dear to the world, and grateful to the skies 

To resume : In the wide, though hasty 
survey which we have taken of ancient 
and modern times and nations, we have 
been at some pains to explain the causes 
of that deep sensibility in their records, 
which would be wholly unaccountable 
and without foundation, were it not de- 
pendent upon principles — fortunately, and 
£or wisest purposes, — ^interwoven with 
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the inmost springs of our being — the phi- 
lanthropy that makes us rejoice in the. 
felicity of our species, and the laudable 
pride which, as human beings, we feel in 
the capabilities of our nature, thus evinc- 
ed to us in the wisdom, the genius, and 
achievements of the illustrious of all times 
and nations — and the curiosity which has 
its birth in those deeply-seated feelings, 
and which impels us to explore the most 
distant seas, and the remotest lands, in 
the hope of meeting with farther addi- 
tions to the stores of our knowledge 
in that most important and delight- 
ful of all studies — thfe study of Man. 
And how is it that the same feelings 
should not govern us with relation to 
China, and her people ? A few remarks 
on this point will very properly precede 
our examination of Mr. Ellis' book. 

The truth is, that we are now tolerably 
well disabused of those notions respecting 
Chinese wisdom and perfection which 
the interested representations of the Je- 
suits had succeeded in creating—Tand 
which would have been more speedi- 
ly dissipated, had the policy of the so- 
vereigns of that vast but secluded empire 
permitted us to become earlier acquaint- 
ed with its actual state. It is true that our 
Information concerning China is by no 
means equal to that which we possess res- 
pecting other Asi tic nations, more ac- 
cessible to observation and certainly high- 
er in the scale of civilization, but never- 
theless our intelligence is sufiicient to 
show that it is scarcely possible that the 
pretensions of any people should be more 
ridiculously overrated than those of this 
vain and upprogressing nation. Every 
book on China repeats the same report of 
the semibarbarous state of a country 
which was once regarded as the abode of 
virtue and refinement : and proves that 
they are still advanced but little beyond 
the infancy of a fixed or agricultural so- 
ciety. We should find it difficult to sup- 
pose a numerous people, diffused over an 
extensive territory, connected together 
by bonds of a ruder description, or more 
unfavourable to the inten ?ts of the na- 
tion. Their government is a despotism in 
its most untempered and revolting form. 
The whole power of the state is concen- 
trated in the hands of the sovereign, who 
delegates the subordinate and provincial 
exercise of his supremacy to agents, de- 
pendent only on himself, and always 
ready to sacrifice their duties to a spirit of . 
the lowest and mqst debasing mere 
ness. To invade by every po» " 
the property of the subject, and jf 
the^erceptipn of the prince — si 
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the objects which in China, seem to be 
I'uuiiidered as constituting the essence of 
good government; and he is the best 
statesman whose practical skill in fraud 
and chicanery would lu better gotTiied 
countries infuliibiy designate him as a 
worthy candidate for tne scaftbld. Cor- 
ruption and the hatnt of mtudacity have, 
in consequence, become important Ua- 
tures in the character of a Chinese minis- 
ter or magistrate ; and to such an txce^s 
has the latter vice been carried, that the 
whole people is infected by it, and "the 
most respectable persons in point of sta- 
tion, wealth, or inHuenct , make no scruple 
in telling lies." All situations of trust, digni- 
ty, or importan(ie, are openly purchased. — 
Hear a candid and impartial observer : — 

'* L'amourdes preseiis a (utijours exists en 
la Chine. Un change de gouverneur de villa 
coCite plusiers tniliers d'ecus, et quelque fois 
de vingt i trente niille. Un vice-roi, avaut 
d etre en possession de sa place, paie de soix- 
ante a deui cent mille francs ; il n'y a pas de 
visiteur (insjteclor) ou de vice-roy qui ne se 
retire avec deux ou trois niillious. J'ai vu 
fnoi-ai6me un Hopou de Quantun quitter sa 
place, apres un an de residence, important avec 
lui un million de piastres, (5.400,000 liv.") — 
[De Guignes, Voyage a Pekin, Tome 1 1.;?.434 J 

The intellect of the Chinese appears to 
have led them on more slowly to im- 
provement than that of almost any other 
nation. The use of machinery among 
them is very limited, and the utmost sim- 
plicity and even rudeness of construction 
is observable in all their machines. An in- 
telligent writer informs us, that their na- 
val architecture is wretched, and only su- 
perior to their skill in navigation. They 
Keep no reckoning at sea, and have no no- 
tion whatever of geographical science. 
(BarrmiPs China, pp. 37, 88, , 48.; The 
beauty of their pottery is rather the result 
of an extreme care in selecting the finest 
portions of the earth employed in its ma- 
nufacture, than the effect of their skill 
in the manufacture itself. The brilliancy 
of the colours may be admired, but can 
any thing exceed the deformity and total 
want of taste exhibited in the shape and 
embellishments of their wares ? Is it a 
sign of a rude or refined state of the arts, 
the practice so general among Chinese 
artisans, of performing their work at the 
residence of the person employing them, 
and not at their own dwellings? — And 
with respect to all the arts of taste in ge- 
neral, it seems to be universally admitted 
that the Chinese are scarcely advanced a 
step bevond nations notoriously barba- 
rous — their architecture is represented as 
y utterly destitute of ** taste, gran- 
*nty, solidity, or convenience," 
^ace of the Emperor appears 



to be nothing more than an immense and 
confused mass of gaudy and inconveDient 
buildings. (BarroWypp, 101, 330,) A pas- 
sion fur theatrical entertainments is uni- 
vi rsal with the Chniese, but their dramatic 
compositions are of the rudest form and 
texture ; and as they are totally ignorant 
ol the arts ol design and perspective, the 
stener) of their theatres, and the whole 
arrangement of their stage is in admirable 
kee^ iii^ witii the genius of their play- 
Wrights and the talents of their actors. 

*' That there is a littleness and poverty of 
genius," says the translator of the Han-Kiou« 
Chuaan in his prelace, in almost all the 
wurkii ol taste o> the Chinese, must be ack- 
nowledged by capable judges." 

Take the opinion, again, of another in* 
telligent and candid observer, who de- 
serves our thanks for the pains he has 
given himself to expose the futility of all 
those exaggerated and romantic ideas con- 
cerning the progress made by this half ci- 
vilized and arrogant people in the eiegaoty 
as well as the useful arts. 

Quoique les Chiuois ayent une passion 
extraordinaire pour tous les ouvrages de pein- 
tare, et que leurs temples en soient orne, oo 
ne pcut rien voir neanmoias de plus boro^ 
et de moins regulier. lis ne savent point me- 
nager les ombres d*un tableau, ni meter on 
adoucir les couleurs. — lis ne sont pas plu3 
heureux dans la sculpture, et Us n'y observent 
ni ordre ni proportion." 

M. Le Gentil. Nouv. Voyage, 1 11. p. III. 

" But then! the Chinese are such delight- 
ful horticulturists — and the taste displayed 
by their rural artists gives them an indis- 
putable title to be considered as a refined 
and elegant people. " 

Their skill in laying out gardens and 
pleasure-grounds, we willingly admit, but 
when we recollect in what an early period 
of civilization this art has been cultivated, 
and to what perfection it was carried by 
the ancient Persians, [ Gibbon, Hist.of Dec, 
and FaU, &c. FoL IV, jp. 173. London Ed. 
or Vol, IW.p, 196, PhUad,Ed,] and the 
inhabitants of Peru, [GarcU : de la Vega, 
Royal Commentaries, part 1. 6. VL ch. 2.] 
we positively require some more striking 
and exalted evidence than is afforded by 
this humble attainment, of their proficien- 
cy in the arts by which life is dignified 
and adorned, before we consent to class 
them among civilized communities, or 
place them upon the same level even 
with many of the nations of Asia, whose 
pretensions, notwithstanding the h3rper- 
bolical egotism peculiar to Orientals, are 
nevertheless modest and rational when 
compared with those of this proud and 
Itry tfgt)_ 

tults, as to their stand- 
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; among the refined nations of the 
►be, would flow from an analysis of 
; laws, literature, and manners of the 
linese. Mr. Barrow, indeed, talks 
the " Chinese Press and its— free- 
m!P^ (Barrow^s China— p. 892.;— 
hat is the meainiiig of all this ? Surely 
a usual gravity of Lord Macartney's 
icretary deserted him when he suffered 
is jest to escape* from his pen ; or per- 
ps his resentment against the Chinese 
r their unceremonious treatment of 
e first British Embassy, produced his 
tirical commendation of " The Chinese 
rw5." Now be it known, to all to whom 
ese presents may come, greeting — ^that 
cause the Chinese carve out words 
d sentences on wooden blocks, and 
en stamp them on paper or silk — a 
ocess precisely similar to that in use 
ith the printers of chintz and cotton — 
id this only on particular occasions — 
chasthe announcement in thePekin Ga- 
tte, the only paper in tlie Empire, of 
e nomination of a new governor of a 
ovince, or the disgrace and punish- 
ent of the former Viceroy — that it is 
1 this foundation we are, and with ap- 
u-ent seriousness assured, that China 
IS a press!— Could we persuade our- 
Ives, that Mr. Barrow wrote this in 
»ber sadness, or in any than a satiii- 
i\ frame of mind, we should certainly 
amber it among the most deliberate af- 
onts ever offered to the common sense 
r mankind — but it is impossible, for 

I instant, that we should view it in any 
ther light than as one of those ingenious 
id happy strokes of wit which do, now 
id then, illumine the pages even of Sc- 
retaries and Divines. In the name of 

II that is believable and rational, let us 
ever be again told, even as a pleasantry, 
f any thing so very absurd and out of 
ature, as the existence and liberty of 
le press in China. 

One of the surest tests of the refine- 
lent of a nation, is to be found in the 
'eatment experienced by the softer 
ex : — and could the Asiatics be once 
loroughly persuaded of tlie impolicy of 
lieir conduct and deportment towards 
tieir women, we might confidently an- 
icipate a change of character which 
vovld raise them several degrees above 
heir present rank in the scale of civiliza- 
lon. As they go on now, they may and 
eserve to continue for ages circumscrib- 
d within the base and narrow limits of 
nere animalism, shut out from all those 
weet and ennobling emotions which de- 
fend — not on the indulgence of a grovel- 
ing sensuality, but on the cultivation of 
[le best and nnest qualities of our nature. 



" The Haram's languid hours of listless ease, 
" Might well be quit for raptures sweet as. these." 

But of all the people of Asia, it would 
be difficult to select one in which the 
real worth of the feminine character — 
the mingled softness and fortitude ; — 
the grace — the elegance — of an intel- 
lect of which, generally speaking, we 
know not why Sie strength and extent 
should be supposed inferior to those of 
the masculinte sensorium, — " the mind — 
the music breathing from the face^^ of en- 
lightened loveliness the generous de- 
light that thrills the female heart at the 
glory and happiness of hina who has secu- 
red its affections ; — by the way, this is 
dangerous ground for reviewers to ven- 
ture upon, and we find, on looking back 
about half a league, to the commence- 
ment of this sentence, that our rashness 
must pay the penalty of its inconclusive- 
ness.— ^In no region — even of Asia — ^we 
repeat, is the value and dignity of woman 
so wretchedly appreciated, as in China — 
no where — even among Orientals — is the 
absence of — ^we will not say refinement, 
but — decency on this important point, so 
disgustingly evident, as among the Chi- 
nese. We have no inclination to enter 
into details that would only serve to 
shock our readers, but those who feel 
curious on the subject, may consult the 
pages of Barrow, Van Braam, De G uignes, 
Ellis, &c. always taking for their motto, 
in this interesting research, the following 
pithy declaration of the grave and discreet 
Con-fu-tze: — the philosopher certainly 
appears to speak from experience — and 
it is not improbable that the Socrates 
of China might be meditating on the 
energy of his Xantippe, when he indited 
this luminous axiom. " is very diffi- 
cult,^* says the sage, " to govern women 
and servants ; for if you treat them with 
gentleness ana familiarity, they lose all 
respect ; if with rigour, you wiU have con- 
tinued disturbance.^^ 

The history of China is scarcely more 
inviting than the subjects we have alrea- 
dy touched upon, relative to the genius, 
civilization, and manners of her people. 
The Chinese have almost always been a 
conquered nation. At one period the 
Huns — at another the Tartars — have 
swayed the sceptre of that vast and fee- 
ble realm ; — the present dynasty is Mon- 
gulian — and it seems to be the fate of 
China to exist in degrading vassalage be- 
neath the dominion of foreigners. The 
spirit of her inhabitants is crushed bydi|^ 
rigour and rapacity of the rulers, anjppr^ 
hereditary exercise of trades and p'^^ 
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Having now, we conceive, accounted, 
in some measure, at least, for the little in- 
terest excited by China and her inhabi- 
tants, we proceed to the examination of 
Mr. Ellis' book— premising, hownver, that 
the length to whicfi we have already ex- 
tended this article, will allow, us to do lit- 
tle more than to give an abstract of its 
contents. 

Disputes between the Chinese authori- 
ties of Quan-tcboo-foo, (vulgarly Canton^) 
and the Chiefs of the British Factory, toge- 
ther with the violation of Chinese neutra- 
lity, by the seizure, during the late war, 
of American ships in that port by the 
Captain of the Doris, had engendered an 
angry spirit, on the part of the Chinese go- 
vernment, productive of serious obstruc- 
tion to the trade at Quan-tchoo-foo, which 
the supercargoes were, at length, by the 
violence of the Viceroy, compelled to sus- 
pend altogether. On the representations 
of the agents to their employers, (the East- 
India Company,) the expediency of an 
embassy from the court of London to 
thatof Pekin, was suggested — to substan- 
tiate or renew the amicable relations be- 
tween the two countries. The British 
ministry concurred in the proposition: — 
the company engaging to defray the 
costs — and 

<' Lord Amherst was appointed Embassa- 
dor Extraordinary, and Plenipotentiary, by 
the Prince Regent, and I was named secreta- 
ry of embassy, and furnished with dormant 
credentials as minister plenipotentiary, to he 
tised only in the event of the death or ab- 
sence of the Embassador. My name was al- 
so introduced into the instrument of full pow- 
ers) and it was understood that in case of the 
absence of Mr. Elphinstone or Sir George 
fitaanton, I was to succeed to the vacancy in 
the commission." 

The unsatisfactory termination of Lord 
Macartney's mission, together Avith the 
abrupt dismissal of the Russian Em- 
bassador, (Count Golovkin,) in 1805, ap- 
peared to render an approximation to the 
Chinese mode of presentation necessary, 
in order to secure those important advan- 
tages which were expected to result from 
the present embassy. 

The ceremony, consisting of nine pros- 
trations, though not formerly without exam- 
ple in Europe, was certainly repugnant to in- 
dividual feeling, and to the practice of mo- 
dern European courts; at the same time, 
viewed as an usage belonging to oriental bar- 
barism, it could scarcely be deemed advisa- 
ble to sacrifice the more important objects of 
the embassy to any supposed maintenance of 
ijjjr, by resisting upon such a point of eti- 
* \ such a scene. But as this was a 
aost especially dependent upon the 
"tees of the moment, and the dispo-ojgi] 
te Chinese court in uiber respects, . 



it was left by his Majesty's ministers to the 
discretion of the Embassador, aided, as bii 
Judgment would be, by the opinion of Mr. 
Elphinstone and Sir George Staunton." 

And was the British Lion really pre« 
pared thus to crouch and bend his lordly 
neck befure the footstool of a barbarian? 
Was the " Emvress of the iSeiw" willing 
to doff her diaaem, «ast aside her pur- 
ple, and then, in the base attitude, and 
with the trembluig humility of a slave, 
falter forth her prayer for peace and par- 
don ? — ^This is consistent neither with the 
freeborn spirit of an Englishman, nor that 
proud consciousness of his own value as 
a rational and independent being, which 
it is the principal function of the British 
constitution to nurse and foster in bis bo- 
som : — But mark the degrading influence 
of an ultra-commercial spirit, — the abat- 
ing effect which an exclusive devotion to 
tr<iffic produces on minds subjected to its 
control: — In a native of Afuacovy the 
performance of this wretched ceremony 
would not have been out of character — 
the liberal notions which we are told, the 
present ruler of that country is endea- 
vouring to inculcate among his subjects, 
are, as yet, too new to have taken any root 
among them, — and so much of their man- 
ners and even style of thinking, is mo- 
deled after the oriental system of prostra- 
tion, that to be fed into the presence of a 
foreign despot, — ay— even with a halter 
round his neck — would scarcely shock 
the feelings of a man who beholds In hk 
sovereign the uncontrouled, uncontroula- 
ble master of his fate, and m the presence of 
whose ancestors his own had been accus- 
tomed to touch the earth with their fore- 
heads. Yet Count Golovkin refused this 
abject submission to the servile forms of 
the Chinese court, and an Englishman 
was instructed to be not too tenacious of 
his country's and his own honour upon a 

Soint involving such an utter forfeiture of 
ignity as to be scorned — even by a JSto- 
sian ! It is true, as Mr. Ellis saith very 
demurely in a note, that — 

<' Prostration was the established usage 
even of the last aee of the Byzantine empire, 
and it was actually complied with by seve- 
ral of the independent princes among the cro- 
saders." 

But surely this is not intended to exo- 
nerate a British ministry and Embassa- 
dor from the disgrace which we conceive 
attaches to them for their readiness to per- 
form, and have performed, a ceremony 
which, in the times alluded to by Mr. E. 
might be submitted to without much per- 
&S!^A^j93^y ''"^^ nations of 

lurope; wn^ was sanctioned too, in 
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3ome mtasure, by th'e> umr^irsaJity of its 
practice, and the habits and prejudices of 
'ages, and which, after all, was perfornied 
rather as a mark of respect to tl^e fallen 
majesty of the Caesars, than yielded to as , 
a sign of inferiority. But mat an Em- 
bassador from a nation maint^ning so 
lofty a rank as Britain should be wilMng 
to fall down on the earth before an orien- 
tal despot, is something so revolting to all 
•ur notions even of mere respectahilityf 
that we think no advantages likely to ac- 
crue from so base a compliance, could, for 
an instant, be considered as balancing the 
attending disgrace. 

Three vessels— the MctsU^ the Lyra, 
aund the General Hewitt ; the first a ship 
«f the line, having on board the Embas- 
.sador and suite, the second a brig, and 
ihe third a ship) belonging to the East In- 
4ia Company, conveying the more bulky 
articles of the stores and presents, — were 
employed to transport the Embassy* to 
^s destination. They sailed from Eng- 
^d the 8th February, 1816, and on the 
Sth July following anchored in the 'port 
#f Q,uang-tchoo-iQO. About a month 
was consumed at this place in disputes 
as to the reception of the Embassy, 
and the mode of presentation. During 
this period, Lord An^erst seenis to 
iave neen convinced of the impolicy of 
^bmitting to the ceremony of prostra- 
tion, and his determination on this 

Soint, after the refusal of the Mandarins 
eputed to confer with him to perform 
the same mark of reverence to the por- 
trait of the Prince-Regept, was commu- 

* Right Honourable Lord Amherst, £m- 
l^assador Extraordinary, Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary, and first member in the commis- 
sion. Honourable Mr. Amherst, Page to the 
Embassador. Sir George Staunton, second 
member in the commission. Henry J^Uit, 
Esq. third member of the commission. Henry 
Hayne, Esq. acting Secnetaiy of EmbasB^^, and 
private Secretary to the Embassador. F. 
Hastings) Toone, Esq. F. Davis, Esq. 
Thomas Manning, Esq. Rev. Robert Morri- 
son, Chinese Secretaries. Rev. John Grif- 
fith. Chaplaip. Clark Abel, Esq. Physician 
to the Embassador. Dr. Alexander Pearson, 
Physician to the factory. William Havell, 
Esq. Artist Lieut. J. Cooke, Royal Ma- 
rines, commanding the Embassador's Guard. 
Lieut. Charles Somerset, attached to the 
•uard. Mr. James Marrige, Superintendant 
of presents. Accountant and Comptroller. 
Mr. Zachariah Poole, Assistant to Mr. AbeL 
Dr. James Lyon was also attached to the 
Embassy, and without salary promised his 
medical assistance. Mr. Charies Abbot, Blr. 
W. B. Martin, Midshipmen of th^ Alceste. 
Servants, Musicians, Gmrds. 
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lucated to the latter, his Lordship, at the 
same time, declaring his wish to evince 
his veneration for the Emperor by every 
testimony of respect not inconsistent 
with the dignity of his own sovereign. — 
This part of the affadr we shall take the 
liberty of cutting short at once ; of all 
tedious and frivolous things, ceremony, we 
think, is the most frivolous and temous. 
The business of the Embassy may be 
despatched in ten words. Notwithstand- 
ing his refusal to comply with the Tartar 
forms, the British Embassy was permit 
ted to disembark, and barges were pra- 
yided to convey his Lordship and sui^ 
up the-Kver Pei-ho to Pekin. Repeated 
and aot unfrcfquently rude were the at- 
tempts made by the Chinese officers to 
procure the Embassador's unqualified 
consent to the ceremonial — ^but in vain. 
If a Chiuese of equal rank with himself 
would perform it before the portrait of hiii 
Britannic Majesty, or the Regent, hp 
was not unwilling to comply — or if the 
" Son of Heaven/^ would issue a pubfiQ 
edict, rendering it imperative upon any 
Embassador that might be hereafter sent 
from the " Celestial Empire^^ to England 
to perform the " Kotmit^ before the Bri- 
tish sovereign, he would not hesitate tp 
conform with the Chinese custom — 
othenvise he must continue to withhold 
his compliance. 

This accommodating spirit, hjowever* 
was little calculated to make the desired 
impression on Chinese arrogance. Yet; 
the inflexible resolution of Lord Am;* 
herst seemed at length to have had a sa- 
lutary effect, and it was insinuated to him. 
that the Emperor would be contented with 
his paying to thelmperid Presence only 
such tokens of reverence as he would 
show to the greatest of European mo.- 
narchs. Notwithstanding this apparent 
yielding, the government of Chma waj 
secretly resolved not to abate an iota of 
its extravagant claims. It was hoped 
that in the course of the journey ta 
court, the Embassador might h% soduced 
into compliance, and tilings went on tole- 
rably weU till the Embassy reached the 
suburbs of Pekin, where another attempt: 
was made to persuade his Lordship to 
comply with the original wishes of th^ 
Emperor ; upon his refusal, the conduc- 
tors appeared to give up the point, and 
Xord Amherst and Ms suite were coiL- 
Teyed in the night to Yuen-min-yuen, a 
palace a few miles to the north of Pekin, 
where the Emperor then resided. The 
whole party arrived shortly after day-r 
break, {)ut part «f the baggage ; yet 
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at this «arly hour, ted with an utter 
disregard to the state of the harassed 
firtl^nssador, it was rudely endeavoured 
to force his Lordship into the Emperor's 
presence, in the hope that, oppressed with 
fatigue, and confused by the indecent hur- 
ry of the transaction, he might be pre- 
cipitated into a submission which it was 
vain to expect from him in moments of 
tranquillity. His Lordship, however. 
£rmly refused, and pleaded ilbess and 
the non-arrival of his credentials, fcc. as 
circumstances which he trusted the Em- 
peror would consider a sufficient apo- 
logy. His Majesty relinquished his de- 
mand, and appeared by the attentions 
paid to the Embassador, to continue fa- 
vourably disposed — ^but in a few hours 
the capricious despot underwent a revo- 
hition of opinion, quite a la ChinoiSy and 
in his rage against his Lordship for not 
instantly obeying his swnmons, ordered 
the Embassy to be conveyed back to 
Quang-tchoo-foo, without granting the 
expected audience, or listening to the res- 
pectful remonstrances of Lord Amherst 
During his return, all the marks of defer- 
ence and distinction which attended his 
journey to the north were withheld, 
find every measure adopted that was cal- 
culated to impress the people with the 
idea that the Embassy was dismissed in 
.disgrace. 

Of China it is not in our power to say 
that Mr* Ellis has enabled us to form any 
new or higher ideas than we previously 
entertained. During the periocf generally 
known by the appellation of the Dark 
Ages, this unimproving country was pro- 
bably quite as polished as at the present 
day, nor, unless some signal revolution in 
the national character should occur, do 
we suppose that a lapse of another 
thousand years will produce any benefi- 
cial change in her people or government 
She is stationary in every thing — ^Reli- 
gion — ^Laws — Literature — Manners, &tc. 
Mr. Ellis has described what he saw — 
well ; — ^but then he saw so little, there was 
so little to see — we except the series of 
beautiful landscapes which amused the 
return of the Embassy, and a few towns 
and temples^ — and then such an alarming 
portion of his book is consecrated to the 
discussion of prostration, and bowing 
and kneeling, and other equally momen- 
tous concerns — that we began to be in 
some apprehension for our nerves in wad- 
ing through his complacent lucubrations 
"~ "*''®^ngaging topics. Of the people 
any thing to tell us — ex- 
to#n^ they seem to be in 



habitants of the soutil m ft Htde hXaet 
than their fellow slaves of the north: — la 
the name of common sense, we woidd 
ask, who cares about Choua njod Ckm^ 
chaeSi ^gan-ehatszea — or takes msf 
interest in mandarins with red buttons — 
and other gentlemen of the same dignifi- 
ed class, *^ lookine like over-eating cooks 
or housekeepers,'' in buttons of clear 
blue ? — And the trouble he is so good a* 
to take in instructing us in such delecta- 
ble mysteries as ^ Cmng-wmg'chaey mid- 
dle deputed person from the ^ng, Tso- 
wang-chaefmt hand deputed person ; and 
Yew'Wang-ckae^ right hand deputed per- 
son — " has an air of smgular Jdndness 
about it — and abundantly testifies his 
anxi^y for the improvement of our taste 
in matters of bienseance* 

It would.be unjust to part with Mr. El- 
lis without ^ving him an opportunity te 
speak for hmiself. The general style of 
his book is certainly heavy and round- 
about, but his descriptions have occaaon- 
ally a warmth and animation we could 
wish to meet with more generally— Take 
his view of Pekin, on the return from 
Yuen-min-yuett : — ^ 

We had a goodTiew of the walls of Pelda 
on our return ; like those of Tong>-€how» 
they are built d brick, with a foondation of 
stone ; they are of considerable thickness, 
the body of them being of mud, so that the 
masonry may be considered a facing ; theref 
is not^ however, sufficient strength at the top 
to allow of guns of large calibre being 
mounted in the embrasures. At all the gates, 
and at certain intervals, there are towers of 
immense height, with four ranges of emhn- 
sores, intended for cannon : I saw none ae- 
toally mounted, but in their stead there w«re 
some imitations in wood. Besides tli« towerf 
a wooden building of severbl stories marked 
the gatewajrs ; one of these buiidifigs was 
bifi;hTy decorated, the projecting roofs, di- 
mmisbittg in size according to their heuriit, 
were covered with green and yellow mes, 
that had a very brilliant effect under tba 
rays of the son. A wet ditch skirted the pait 
of the waNs round which we were carried. 
Pekin is situated in a plain ; its lofty waUs, 
Mdth their numerous bsuBtions and stupendoos 
towers, certainly give it an imposing ap- 
pearance, not unworthy the capital of a 
great empnre. On the side near Hai-teen 
we crossed a lai|;e common, whcrtfy an«riti- 
vated; a rema»able circumstance so near 
Pekin. There are large tracts of groond 
covered with the nelumbium, or water-liiy, 
near the walls, which, firom the loxuriant ve- 
getation of this plant, are extremely grateful 
to the e3re. The Tartarean mountains, wilb 
their blue and immeasurable summits, are 
the finest objects in the vidni^ of Pekio; 
to many of the party the streets of Pekin 
might be the great points of attractioii, ' 
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The following, we think, is a lively and 
even vigorous sketch of a scene in the 
province of Kiang-nan :— - 

;*The morning view at Tee-kiang rc- 
inmded me very much of the Turkish towns 
U| Asia Minor ; like them it stretches some 
distance up the hills, which commands it. 
If we had reason to be dissatisfied with the 
lifeless level of the provinces of Che-lee and 
Shan-tung, we are amply indemnified by the 
beautiful variety of the banks of the Yanc-tie 
kean mountain, hill, valley, stream and woods, 
which present themselves to the eye underthe 
most picturesque combinations ; the climate 
IS delightful, and if mere beauty of scene- 
ry could remove ennui, ours would be a 
pleasant journey : but this only pleases the 
eye for a moment, and leaves the mind un- 
satisfied. At the distance of thirty lees 
we opened the main branch of the river, 
.passing the village of Tsoo-shah-chou. The 
river afterwards wound so much, that its 
course went nearly round the compass: 
some of the boats followed a small branch, 
shortening the distance, but with less water. 

" 1 have often ^endeavoured to eipress the 
teipression made by beautiful scenery, and 
have never been able to satisfy myself: in- 
deed I should be dbposed to doubt the pos- 
flibiUty of doing so where there are no mo- 
jal feelings connected with the scene. We 
have this day been passing through a beau- 
faful country, the leaser features as yester- 
day, but the general cflTect heightened by a 
nearer approach to the more distant moun- 
tains, of an elevation and form imposing and 
varied. It strikes me that the landscape 
paintings of different nations would form a 
jgood criterion of their notions of picturesque 
sceneiy, as the artist wiU probably select 
those subjects most generaUy agreeable: 
thus Chinese paintines represent precipitous 
hills, with boats sailing near them, trees of 
the most vivid autumnal tints, under com- 
binations that might seem unnatural to Euro- 
pean eyes, which are perfectly correspan- 
dentto the banks of the Yang-tse-kaiig/' 

We shall close our quotation with the 
description of Nankha, the ancient seat of 
government : The concludmg reflections 
harmonise so exactly with the opmion we 
expressed in the commencement of this 
article, that we extract it with a feelmg of 
no inconsiderable satisfaction. 

"Three gentlemen of the embassy and my- 
self succeeded in passine completely through 
the uninhabited part of the city ot Nankin, 
and reaching the gateway visible from the 
Lion hill ; our object was to have penetrated 
through the streets to the Porcelain Tower, 
apparently distant two miles; to this, how- 
ever, the soldiers who accompanied us, and 
who. from the willingness in allowing us to 
proceed thus far. were entitled to considera- 
tion, made 80 many objections that we de- 
listed, and contented oursclres with pro- 



ceedjng to a temple on a neighbouring hill, 
from which we had a very complete view of 
the city. We observed a triple wall, not 
however, completely surrounding the city. 
The gateway which we had ju^t quitted 
would seem to have belonged to the second 
wall, that in this place had entirely disap- 
peared. The inhabited part of the city 
of Ntokin is situated towards the angle of 
the mountains, and even within its precincts 
contains many gardens. I observed four 
principal streets intersected at right angles by 
smaller ; through one of the larger a narrow 
canal flows, crossed at intervals by bridges of 
a single arch ; the streets were not spacious, 
but %had an appearance of unusual cleanli-* 
ness. Another gateway, and the Porcelain 
Tower itself, are the only buildings of suffi- 
cient height to fix the eye. Our elevate^ po-' 
sition at the entrance of the temple attracted 
the notice of the inhabitants, and we per- - 
ceived a tide pf population flowing from the 
city towards us. ne at this moment ascer- 
tained that the distance either from the 
gateway or the temple hill to the streets was 
scarcely a quarter or a mile, so that if we bad 
at once proceeded to the streets we might 
have eflTected our object before the crowd 
collected; as it was, we were obliged to 
make all haste in using our eyes before we 
were overwhelmed. Unfortunately we had 
not brought a telescope with us, which de- 
prived us of the advantage that we other- 
wise should have derived from our proiimity 
to the Porcelain Tower. 

This building has been described by so 
many authors in all languages, that it would 
be equally useless and unpleasant both to 
myself and to those who may chance to toil 
through these pages to make extracts. My 
own observation only ei^tends thus far, that 
it is octagonal, of nine stories ; of considera- 
ble height in proportion to its base, with a 
ball at the very sumn^it, said to be gold, but 
probably only gilt, resting immediately upon 
a pinnacle with several rings round it. The 
colour is white, and the cornices appear 
plain. Its Chinese name is Lew-lee Paou-ta 
or Paoling-tzu, and b said to have occupie<i 
nineteen vears in building, and to have cost 
four hundred thousand taels, or eight hun- 
dred thousand pounds of money. The date 
answers to A. D. 1411. I should suppose, 
judging from Lintsing tower, that the facing 
is probably white tile, to which the title oT 
porcelain nas been given, either by Chinese, 
vanity or European exaggeration. The tem- 
ple nearvvliicli u e stood is remarkable for two- 
colossal dragons winding round the pillars, 
nentioned, I believe, by old travellers 

<' I wasmucb pleased with the whole scene ; 
the area under our vie\y . could not be less 
than thij'ty miles, througllfbttt diversified w iih 
groves, houses, cultivation, and hills ; this 
expanse might lju said to be enclosed within 
the exterior wall, and formed an irregular 
polygon. The borison . was bounded bn 
mountains and the waters of the Ya 
]&iang^ Our grsSllltH^B wil. 
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lieightenecl by the thoagfat that we were the 
tot Earopeans in their national dresses who 
liad been so near this city for more than a 
centory. The crowd from handreda was 
liow swelling to thonsands, and we were 
«;oaiipelled, relnctantly^ to abandon the pros- 
peei that liad just opened of oar accom- 
plishing the chief puipose of our excursion. 
After a frqitless attempt to visit two large 
temples near our position, to one of which a 
tower of five stpries was attached, we turned 
our faces homewards, still having great rea- 
son to be satisfied with our achievement. 
The distance from the outer gateway to that 
tttoiding by itself u four miles, giving six for 
the distance to the tower, wfaico is situaited 
<flose to, but outside of the city wall. The 
• architecture of this second g^ was the same 
Us that of the other cities we nad seen ; but it 
stands so much alone, without the least trace 
of wall near it, that some d[pubt may be en- 
tertained whether it be not some triumphal 
monument The whole space through which 
we passed from gate to gate was crqssed by 
paved roads one of which, leading from the 
outer gate, bore marks of biaiviDg been a 
street; it is, however, extremely improbable 
that Ae whole area was ever built upon, yet 
Mre maj readily imagine that it was /crowded 
vith vdlas, and that princes and npbles en- 
jpyed the fine climatefof iliis neighbpurhood 
In lumrious indolence, where at present the 
peasants at long intervals, working in their 
small g^ensi are the only remains of popu- 
lation. The pavement here, as I have ob- 
served elsewhere* remains the record of for- 
mer greatness. • 

«* In vietnng this cUy^ striking from its situa- 
tion and extent^ (xnd important frdm its hdv* 
tng been the capital of an im^nse empire^ i 
fili tnost forcibly the tMicieney of inierest in 
every thing relating to Chinas from the tohole 
Iteing unconnected with clasmator chipalrout 
^collections. Here are no temples, on6e dedo- 
rcfted, and still bearing marks of the genius of 



Phi^&aM and FfatiUUs; siteB ^ fvrva^ 
onceflkdwUh the elopienee of Ciura m De- 
mosthmes; no ptajins onu -stainedipUh the ao- 
ered blood of patriots and heroes ; no, it u oa- 
tiqvaty vrithout dignily or vesieraiioth and conr 
tinuous ehfiUBation without generoiity or rs- 
Jinement" 

Words more decisively in unison with 
the sentiments we have expressed on th(^ 
subject of Chinese vanity, and its total 
want of foundation, could not, we sup- 
pose, be easily selected. — ^No — ^there 0 
nothing illustrious lingering round even 
tiie un&L^omaUe but irreverend anUqwliti 
of China. During the ages through whid 
she has groped along her dull and gro vei- 
ling course, a hundr^ empires have flou- 
rished and deeay ed — and the progjerity — 
the fall evcn^f each has been brightened 
by tfee visits of (j^ory but where,tbrougl|- 
out thci revolutions of this debased and 
Arrogant country, shall we look for a 
trance of those sublime energies of heart 
or mind which shed an immortal splen- 
dour on the last struggles of a perishing 
■people ?-TrNo ray of heroism ghmmers 
round her wan and sickly brow; oth^ 
najtions have sprung at once into renown, 
like Pallas from the brain of Ju{Mter ; but 
China seems, always, to have been as des- 
titute ofthe ^race and vigour of youth, as 
now she is deficient in me majesty and 
Venerableness of age. — ^itere she slum- 
bers, like a drowsy and emasculate Mam- 
moth, amid tixe fragrant airs and balms of 
Asia — and so will she continue to slum- 
ber, till Invasion, from the East or tl^e 
West shall enter her realms, and with fire 
and sword, pi!U*ge away the gross and 
stagnant humours that dog her &tem- 
pered frame. G. 



^RT. 6. MandeviUe, A Tale of the Seventeenth Century, in England. Bv ffmiim 
' Qo4mn, JNew- York, W. Gilley, and C. Wiley & Co. £ vols. I2mo. pp. 49^^ 



WE have been disappointed jn this 
work. From the author of Caleb 
Williams, of St. Leon, of Fleetwood, 
and we may add of the Political Justice, 
Ve expected profoUnder, more consistent 
land juster vjews of life and character 
than arc eidiibited to us in these volumes. 
, To illustrate some moral theory and to 
inculcate some practical lesson, have 
ever been the ostensible objects of Mr. 
Godwin's endeavours— and though he 
^ave beep, at times, mistsjikeii in his 



aim, his motives have never been liaMa 
to impeachment. The very source of his 
errors was akin to virtue. His sense 
the wisdom and benevolence of God, and 
his observatioh of the mi^fery and 
versity of nian, led hini to seek for tbe 
ealise^ df so strange a contradiction. The 
infinite intelligence and infinite will, bt 
knew to be immutable^it must, ^ere* 
fore, he argued, be the ignorance and 
siberrations of creatures of limited facul* 
tiesi but of bemndleaBi dems^ ti|at buj 
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wought 80 ' dire a defeat' of the deigns 
'^f heaTen. He assumed as a postulate, 
that man, like eTery pther created being, 
is perfect in his kind— that he is fully 
fitted for the sphere allotted to him in 
-the scale of existence; — ^and from his 
capacities and propensities he inferred th^ 
rank he was destined to occupy — a rank 
congenial with the one, yet proportionate 
to the other. Having thus established 
the perfectability of man, he asserted the 
broad axiom, that whatever obstructs 
iiis advances to perfection, must be re- 
pugnant *to the decrees of the Deity, 
u^he chief impediments to this progress, 
iie conceived to be the mounds by which 
t3rranny and superstition had circumva)- 
lated the preciucts of reason, and in at- 
]temptingto pr^^ate these barriers he 
'woiud hare shaken the social edifice to 
itsvery hase. Mr. Godwin has perceived 
.the fallacy of many of the doctrines 
which he inculcated in his Inquiry con- 
cerning Political Justice— ^nd on the 
other hand, the world has come to ac- 
knowledge the truth of many positions in 
that admirable essay, the premature pro- 
miilglatioh of which drew down upon the 
yfiythoi* a torrent of obloquy. 

But our present concern is not with 
Mr. Godwin's political speculations ; nor 

• liave we time to take the survey we had 
intended of those of his works which 

• have a greater affinity to the production 
under review, and which are no less 
4^ar^cteristic of his genius than Ms ethi- 
cal tractates. 

In the composition of Man^j^ville, Mr. 
Godwin has not lost ^htof hb favourite 
design — on the contrary he avows it to 
have been his special object in writing 
this tale, to educe an important moral in- 
ference. He has undertaken to show 
that the character and destinies of men 
are, in a^reat degree, decided by the in- 
jfipence of early impressions ; which im- 
j}fessions are derived as well from acci- 
dent(j^l circumstances as from precept and 
example. 

Mai;jdevilleismade the narrator of his 
fivm history. He was bom in Ireland in 
the year 1698. His father was an officer 
' in the ^rrison of Charlempnt, imder 
' Lord Caulfield. In the year 1641, the 
discontents which had long prevailed in 
the country, broke out into rebellion. 
The capture of Charlemont was the 
concerted signal of insurrection. Sir 
^helim O'Neite, a native chieftain, and 
one of the conspirators, by a base per- 
fidy obtained possession of this fortress, 
within the walls of which he had been 
yidmitted with his train, as a friend an4 



as a guest of its noble conmiander. Lord 
Caulfield and his garrison were marched 
as prisoners to Kinnard, the seat of Sir 
Phelim in the county of Tyrone. Here 
they were for some time treated with 
humanity and even attentiop. But Sir 
Phelim^s good fortune was not of long 
continuance, and his affected magnani-, 
mity was not proof apinst the desire of 
revenge for mortifying reverses. He 
wreaked his spite for a repulse before 
Lisnegarvy upon the captives hp had 
made at Charlemont. Lord Caulfield, 
his wife and children, and the families of 
several of his officers, were confined in the 
same house — the house of O'Neile. All 
these he dcvx>ted to death. The father 
and mother of Mandeville perished jn 
this massacre. 

At the time when this atrocity was 
committed, our hero was littie more than 
three years old. Young as he was, he 
ever retained a fearful recollection of 
some of the circumstances of this bloody 
scene. Of all those who had been 
marked as victims, he alone escaped. 

<<My preservation was owiog," says he, 
" to the fidelity and courage of an Irish wo- 
man-servant, to whose charge I had been 
committed. Her mbtress and family she 
could not save ; but me she caught in her 
arms with a resolution that nothing could 
subdue. " What have you there ?" said one 
of the murderers ; " that child is aYi English 
child." ** By the Virgin," replied the woman, 

it is my own flesh and blood ; would you 
go for to confound this dear little jewel, as 
true a Catholic as ever was born'd) with the 
carcasses of heretics ?" Let the child 
speak," answered the ruffian, *^ he is old 
enough ; who do you belong to ?" <^ To me ! 
to me !" shrieked the woman in an agony of 
terror. Speak I" repeated the assassin, and 
lifted over me the instrument of dealb. I 
hid my face in my nurse's bosom. I did not 
comprehend the meaning of the question, 
but I felt that the faithful creature who em- 
braced me, was my protector. " To Judy," 
said I ; Judy is my mammy." '* Begone," 
said the murderer sternly, drawing back his 
skein, ** and mix no more with this dunghill 
of Protestant dogs." 

" Judith carried me awav, with tbo inten- 
tion of retiring with me to her native village^ 
and bringing me up as her own Child. On 
any other occasion this might easily have 
been done, but not now. The insurgents, 
%vbo had begun, as I have said, with vows of 
moderation, and a resolution to avoid as 
much as possible the imbruing their hands in 
blood, having once overstepped this limit* 
and dipped their hands in one murder after 
another, felt that there was no retreat; and 
avowed their determination not to leave one 
Briton, man, woman or child, alive in tha 
districts where their power was sujvemc, 
Judith was que^itioned about me again 
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•gaiD, io different places throagh which she 
passed ; and all her self-coniniaQdy fervooTi 
and qaick turns of ingenuity^ were scarcely 
safficient to preserve me from the hostile 
sword. Convinced bat too fully of the im- 
minent dangers that hung over my lifet she 
turned her steps in the direction of Dublin. 

At length) at the town of Kells, it was 
ber fortune to fall in with the reverend Hil- 
kiah Bradford, who had for several preceding 
years been chaplain to the garrison in which ^ 
I was bom. He immediately knew her. 
He suspected the meaning of her expedition, 
and felt that he bad some recollection of my 
own features. Judith showed the sincerest 
transports of joy in meeting him, and 
thought that all her troubles would now be at 
an end. She was however mistaken in her 
calculations. Hilkiah, who was a man of 
the utmost integrity and purity of beartt 
willingly took me under his protection, but 
insisted on an immediate and irrevocable 
separation between me and my faithful pre- 
server. The reverend clergyman was imbu- 
ed with all the prejudices that belong to the 
most straight-laced of the members of bis sa- 
cred profession. His continual theme was 
that the cbarch of Rome was no other than 
the spiritual Babylon, prophesied of in the 
book of Revelations ; and the teit of scrip- 
ture on which he was ever most prone to 
descant, was, " Come out of her, my people, 
that ye be not partakers of her sins, and that 
ye receive not her plagues." He was fully 
convinced that a Papist was more especially 
an object of the hatred of the Almighty 
Creator, than either a Heathen or a Mahome- 
tan. And, if such were the sentiments fami- 
liar to His youth, and in which he bad been 
too fatally confirmed by the conspiracy of 
the Gunpowder Treason, and the diabolical 
crkne of the infatuated Ravaillac, it ma^ 
easily be supposed how much strength this 
opinion gained in him, by the dreadful scenes 
with which he was at this moment sur- 
rounded. 

Fearful was the contention between Jfudith 
and the reverend Hilkiah, as to the destiny 
to which 1 was now to be consigned. The 
exertions of this uninstructed matron were 
not less strenuous than those of the woman 
whose the living child really was, when she 
pleaded before Solomon. She, who had 
shielded me again and again from the dag- 
gers, already dropping with gore, of her 
savage countrymen, thought foul scorn to be 
baffled by an unarmed heretical priest She 
bad congratulated herself on her success, 
when she bad escaped from the lines of the 
rebel Irish, into a town that was at this mo- 
ment filled with Enslish, fugitives and others. 
But she found herself further from the pur- 
pose' of her affectionate heart here than be- 
lore. My life, indeed, was now in safety. 
In that thought she truly rejoiced. But was 
it to be endured that she, who had nursed and 
^Bi^Lme from her own breast from the hour of 

^Wrlh, and who had just brought me 
.tttthurt through a ihousand hair- 



breadth escapes, should now be thrust oat 
from me withoontomely#a»ono whose toeck 
henceforth w<lHihl be contamioation and pe»- 
tilence to me She raved ; she entveafeed. 

And was not it myself that saved btgkf 
And has not he owed his life to, nae timet 
without number.' And am nol I ten times his 
mother .' Jewel, dear, you have no mother ; 
you have no father ; suddenly, fearfally, tiiey 
have been taken from you ; there is nobody 
now in all the world tliat can do for yom bat 
Judy. Mr. Bradford, yon cannot be so cra- 
el ; yon are a priest, though yon are not a 
Roman ; I have always thoudit yea a eeod 
man. Who shall take care of the poor help- 
less wretch, if I am pnt away from him» wno 
am his natural fosterer ? Ton do not mean to 
be the death of him ! Kill mci cat me to 
pieces, but do not ye, do not ye, be so baw 
iNirous as to put me away from him, and 
leave me alive. My child ! my child ! my 
child !" 

It will easily be imaghied, that I was 
moved to the utmost degree with theagoniee 
of my nurse, and that I joined my angmsh, 
my tears, my cries, my entreaties, to hers. 
But this was a portentous moment, in which 
all human emotions, except within a certain 
definite limit, were utterly extingabhed. 
Bigotry was lord paramount on eveij si'de^ 
and strode along triumphant, unhearfng, and 
cased in triple adamant, over the rains oC 
every feeling of the heart Had the conten- 
tion been on(y between Judith and the reve* 
rend divine who claimed to take me nnder 
his protectioa, without doubt, her moie eaer^ 
getio spirit and her more muscular Umbsy 
would have borne off the prise. Bttf inthe 
streetof Kel]s,sfae was whol^sorromided with 
British— with creatures who had just, thitHi^ 
every degree of hardship and nusery,e8caped 
with life, who had each one leftbemnd a hns* 
band, a- wife, or a child, the prey' of this 
bloody pursuit, and to whom it was agony to 
see among them, for a moment, a btiiif of 
the race of their destroyera The more da- 
morous the unhappy woman showed herseify 
the more importunately she forced her eBtite» 
ties and her shrieks upon their hearing, by 
so much the more inexorably were thev re- 
solve d to etjpel her. Was a woman of thn 
accursed, savage, Irish, Popish brood« to be 
supposed to have any feelings, or any feelings 
entitled to the sympathy and favour of a Pro- 
testant heart ? They repelled her with eve- 
rv degree of contumely ; and, when at leogtfi 
she sunk senseless under the protracted coi^ 
test, they flung her out of the town, likesoiae 
loathsome load of contamination, too pesti- 
lent for wholesome British senses to ea^ 
dure." 

By his reverend protector MandeviDe 
was conveyed to England, and condgDed 
to the care of his paternal uncle. 

" i resided constant! v* under the roof of this 
uncle for the nest following eight or oifte 
years of my life ; and it is therefore neces- 
sary that I should here describe the most icr 
..jmaiittble feature^ of ^his residenoe. 1 
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not inmecBately seeaiid feel ih^se jiarticalafs 
in such a manner as to have enabled me to 
describe them, if I bad be^ early removed 
from the observation of them : but they in- 
sensibly incorporated themselves as it were 
with the substance of my mind; and my 
character, such as it was afterwards display- 
ed, owed much of its peculiarity to the im- 
pressions I here received." 

He proceeds to describe his uncle's ha- 
bitation and the surrounding country. 
The mansion was old, spacious, sea-girt, 
iiea-heaten, and dilapidated. Only one 
wing of it was tenanted by human 
beings, — the rest of the edifice being 
abandoned to owls and bitterns. The 
court yard was overgrown with rank 
grass, intermingled with alder trees, net-* 
ties and briars. But to give any adequate 
idea of the infelicities of the situation in 
which our hero found himself when his 
pawning faculties began to develope 
themselves, and when he first took cogni- 
sance of his condition, we must have re- 
CD.urse to his own description of it 

« The dwelling which I have thus described 
was snrrouDded on three sides by the see ; 
it was only by the north-west that I could 
reach what I may call my native country. 
The whole situation was eminently insalu- 
brious. Though the rock on which our habi- 
tation was placed was, for the most part, of 
a perpendicular acclivity, yet we haa to the 
west a long bank of sandi and in different di- 
rections various portions of bog and marshy 
ground, sending.up an endless succession of 
vapours, I had almost said steams, whose 
affect holds uno^tigated war with healthful 
animal life. The tide also threw up vast 
quantities of sarmsos and weeds, the cor- 
ruption of which was supposed to contri- 
bute eminently to the same effect. Por a 
great part of the year we were further in- 
volved in thick fogs and mists, to ^uch a de- 
gree as often to render the use of candles 
necessary even at noonday. 

<*The open country, which, as I haye 
said, lay to the north-west of us, consisted 
for the roost part of an immense extent of 
barren heath, the surface of which was bro- 
ken and cnequal, and was scarcely inter- 
sected with here and there the track of a 
rough, sandy, and incommodious road. Its 
only variety was produced by long stripes of 
mssof an unequal breadth, minglea widi 
Uie sand of the soil, and occasionally adorned 
with the plant called heath, and with fern. 
A tree was hardly to be ifound for miles. 
Such was the character of the firm ground, 
which of course a wanderer like myself, 
avoiding as carefully as might be a deviation 
into quaggy and ti^acherous paths, selected 
for his rambles. The hut of the labourer 
was rarely to be found; the chief sign of 
animal lue was a few scattered flocks of 
sheep, with each of them its shepherd's boy 
and his dog ; and the nearest market town 
was at a distance of seventtea mfltBi Oy^ 



this heath, as T grew a little older, Ideligbt- 
ed to extend my peregrinations ; and though 
the atmosphere was Tor the greater part o^ 
the year thick, haey and depressing, yet the 
desolateness of the scene, the wideness of 
its extent,and even the monotonous uniformi- 
ty of its character, favourable to meditation 
and endless reverie, did not fail to be the 
source to me of many cherished and darling 
sensations." 

But all this external dreariness and in- 
hospitality was but faintly typical of the 
interior desolation. Audley Mande- 
ville, the unenviable occupant and master 
of tliis forlorn domain, was the lineal re- 
presentative of an honourable and opu- 
lent family, and proprietor of four or 
five magnificent and deli^tful seats in 
different counties of England. But he 
found, in this lonely ruin, and the sterilo 
waste which girdled it, a seclusion and a 
scenery, which corresponded with the so- 
litude and devastation of his own soul. 

Audley Mandeville from the hour of 
his birth was the object of his father's 
persecution. He came into the world be- 
fore his time, and was only reared by the 
tender solicitude of his mother. In eve- 
ry respect he was his father's counter- 
part, and the very reverse of bis wishes. 
In body Audley was delicate, in mind 
elegant, in bis feelings sensitive, and fas- 
tidious in his taste. His father, who had 
twice circumnavigated the globe with Sir 
Francis Drake, was a Hercules in stature 
and in strength, a sailor in bis manners, 
phvsically inured to hardships, and men- 
tally impassible. Incapable of estiroatinr 
intellectual endowments, he looked with 
contempt upon his puny progeny. This 
sentiment,which he evinced by every pos- 
sible indication, he suffered to grow, at 
last, into absolute and invincible abhor- 
rence. 

The unhappy object of this unnatural 
antipathy shrunk with trepidation and 
anguish from the presence of so cruel a 
parent A complete alienation was thus 
effected between them. 

From paternal tyranny and hatred, 
Audley found a refuge and a solace in the 
society of his mother. In this society a 
female cousin shared. Amelia Montfort 
was the offspring of a marriage to which 
her mother's family had never been re- 
conciled. She was, at this time, an or- 
phan, and dependent. Parity of ages' 
and a similarity of tastes rendered her 
and Audley almost inseparable compa- 
nions. Projdmity is jusdy regarded as 
the proximate cause of love. It is not * 
singular that an intimacy such as w« - 
have described should have given birth f 
t^f ptSS^^e. fatuity of invesd 
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the beloTed object widi every imaginable 
perfection, is common to all true lovers. 
Audley Mandeville,fromthe mere circum- 
stance of juxta-posidon, in the very bud- 
ding time of life, when the shoots of de- 
sire burst forth spontaneously, and the 
tendrils of the soul strive to attach them- 
selves to the nearest support, had fixed 
his affections on Amelia Montfort — ^from 
that moment, and apparently for that sin- 
gle reason, Amelia Montfort became all 
the world to him. His fancy endowed 
her with every charm which could render 
her amiable in his estimation — in her all 
his hopes centred — and with hers, in 
idea, his very being became blended. 

A fondness so exclusive could not fail 
to be remarked. No sooner was the 
Commodore apprized of Audley's pen- 
chant, than his pride took fire at the sug- 
gestion of such a shocking degradation as 
would result from his opulent heir's ally- 
ing himself to a poor relation. He soon 
called Audley to account for his auda- 
city, in presuming to think for himself in 
a matter so nearly concerning the dignity 
of the family, as a matrimonial connex- 
ion. To the rough, dictatorial , and sar- 
castic expostulation of his imperious and 
obdurate &ther, Audley replied in a 
harangue which love and romance con- 
spired to embolden. They parted in 
mutual exasperation. But the Commo- 
dore resolved to effect by stratagem what 
he despaired of accomplishing by force. 
He framed a pretext for sending Audley 
to London, and as soon as he had put 
him hor8 de comhat, prepared a plan for 
disposing of Amelia. By entreaty and 
deceit he inveigled this innocent, passive, 
generous girl, into wedlock with a led 
captain belonging to his household — ^who 
was himself deluded by similar practices 
to become a party to a plot which he 
would have detested. The scheme was 
consummated — and the event duly an- 
nounced to Audley by his father's agent 
in London. 

A communication so incredible, so 
dreadful, plunged Audley into a state of 
stupefaction. When he recovered his 
faculties, he threw himself into a post- 
chaise, and stopped not till he reached 
Mandeville House, He rushed into the 
hall — ^he marked no salutations — he asked 
only for Amelia. No one answered his 
inquiries— he . penetrated into her apart- 
ment — it was vacant, and it was evident 
that it bad not been recently occupied. 
He; called for his father, but the intrepid 
commodore dared not to approach him. 

Audley's feelings now overpowered his 
frame ; he sunk under the weight of ius 



misery: In the night he was seized with • 
a fever, and in the morning he was raving 
with delirmm. In his madness he cried 
out for his Amelia— to all that was told 
him by his attendants in regard to her, he 
paid no heed. He fand^ her in the 
Lands of ruffians, who had torn her from 
his embrace. 

''The Commodore was inexpressibly as- 
toobhed with the incredulity of his son, aod 
thoagbt it became him to pat an end to it. — 
For this purpose be caused a letter to be 
written by Amelia herself, announcing the 
event. Its contents were as follow : 

"Audley, I am married. It is for yonr 
sake I have done this. Nothing but the con- 
sideration of your welfare, coold have pfe-'> 
vailed with me. If I had not complied, your 
rain would have been inevitable. I have re- 
moved the only obstacle that could turn you 
aside from that career of honour and virtue, 
for which nature designed you. Do not be 
angry with me. The act by which I have' 
sealed our separation, was not the act of in- 
fidelity or indiflerence. Forgive itf Bn^ 
above kU, be happy, my l^— ! fie hap-* 
py !'* 

" This letter was speedily conveyed to the 
young man's hands; anditeffiscted in him 
an entire revolution. He gazed upon it ear* 
nestly. He studied it intently, as if his whole 
soul were riveted upon its contents. In the 
band-writing he could not be mistaken. His 
knowledge of it was as Intimate, as his ac- 

anaintance with the features and voice of 
tie writer. It was that evidence, which 
alone could convince him of the reality oC 
his calamity. 

« All hb agitaUon was now past. No more 
ofviolencei or raving, or impatiencei was 
ever again discovered in Audley. The tears 
at first rolled in streams down his cheeks ; 
but not a muscle of his face was moved. He 
remained the statue of despair. Ifo smile 
from that day ever lighted his countenance ; 
no accident ever raised up his head, or 
prompted him to look upon the heavens, or 
with a direct view to behold the sun or the 
stars. Narrow as had been the scene of his 
education, in this one event he had lost every 
thing. The society of Amelia, the being for 
ever united to her, was the only boon in the 
^obe of the living worid that he had ever de- 
siredj. And now all things were the same to 
him,--exoept that he had a preference for 
looking on desolation. All within him was a 
blank; and he was best pleased, or rather 
least chagrined, when all without vras a 
blank too. There never perhaps was an ex- 
ample of a human being so completely des- 
troyed at DBce. He was the shadow of a 
man only." 

The Commodore did not long survive 
the completion of his work. 

*' Amelia died in childbed of her first child, 
and the infiint did not survive her. Thos 
every thing was wound up with Audley at 
was left uncontrolled, the master 
tiPe'd ?y'^!¥©®;^tfe «n ampto forluae, with no 
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tion for, and delight in, die iiMtrnetion of 
puth. In this occupation he laid aside that 
bluntness that accompanied him upon other 
occasions ; and if he was not critically par- 
suasiFcyet there was something so bnequi- 
vocally zealous and affectionate in his nitMi- 
ner, as answered all the purposes of persat** 
sion. 

" He was familiarly conversant with the 
Greek and Latin languages, and with poetry ; 
fet he did not disdain to commence with me, 
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other disftdvantage, than that lie totally 
ivanted the spirit to enjoy the one, or to 
the other. This was the state of. mind in my 
unfortunate kinsman, which solves the riddle 
that occurred, and shows why, being the 
lineal representative of an opulent family, 
and proprietor of four or five splendid and 
clelimous mansions in different counties of 
. England, he was induced to choose the most 
uninviting of them all, and to live in it In 

so obscnre and unlordly a style." ue aio noi oisaam to commence with me, 

Audley had always shoWn as much af- m the first nidinents of infiuit learning, and 
feetion as it was eonsistent with hid ni- padually and gently led me on, from the 
ture to exhibit towards his younger bro- "jowle^e of the alphabet, and the union 
ther, the father of our hero, and he now ^Vj^o l«ttenin a syl1able,to an acquaintance 
received the Rev. Mr. Bradford and his ™*°y ^^}^^ sweetest and the sublimest 
charge with kindness. He moreover re- rforr!tSLirl®° VT^I?" 'T^P^f!* 
tained that gentleman as ftitor for his Jd^nce^lfl^^^^^ 

Under the nurture of this silent and 
sullen misanthrope, and under the ad- 
monition of the fanatical Hilkiah, in a 
secluded fastness amidst the stagnation 
of nature, MandeviUe formed his first 



and Vir|:il, that I did. He had a clear ap- 
]»rehension of their grammatical construc- 
tion; but he was not electrified, as I 6ftea 
was, with their beauties. The parts in whieh 
he most seemed to delight, were those, in 
_ ^o>cb these poets bore the most resemblance 

conceptionsifT™rt3^;ifreHgron,a^^^^ IS MTlL^.!f 

of the material world. We should, tl^ev mu7t [^^^^^ 

^ u * 1 _i» X mey must nave had some undiscovered ac- 

however, give but an imperfect idea of cess to the fountains of inspired wisdom^ 

the process by which the character of HefoundtheMosaicaccount of the creation, 

Mandeville was fashioned; were we to in the commencement of the Metamor- 

keep in the back ground so important an Pboses, and the universal deluge in Deuca- 

a^nt in the operation as the Rev. Mr. l«?n's flood. But, above all, he was struck 

' ?'th the profoundest admiration, in reading 



a^nt in the operation as the Rev. Mr, 
Bradford. 

*' It is now necessary that I should mtrd- 
doce my. reader to a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with the reverend Hilklah Bradford, the 
instructor of my jrouth. His figure was tall 
and emaciated ; his complexion was a yel- 
lowish brown, without the least tincture of 
vermilion, and was furrowed with the cares 



the Pollio of Virgil; he saw in U clearly a 
translation of the insph*ed rapturea of the 

Srophet Isaiah, foretelling the coming of the 
lessiah ; and he exclaimed as he went on 
with a delight, a thousand times repeated, 
and never to be controlled, « Almost thou 
persuadest me that thou art a Christian !" 
" The gloominess of my character roieht 



of study , and the still more earnest cares of l - -~ c'*"'"*" w vt lujr vuuracier migoc 
devotion ; his clothes ware of the cut that ^^?, ™® unpleasine or unpromising 
was worn about forty years before ; and his j Sm?? out not so to th^ 
head was always decorated with a small vel- "7®*^"^ Hilkiah. In the premature gravity 
vet skuH cap, which set close to the shape, ®' ""^ teatures, he read a vocation to the 
and beyond which the hair, though itielf 5"^^** of martyrdom, if such should be the 
kept short, protruded above, below, and all of the Protectant church in our Ume» 
around. His gait was saintly and solemn. ^ oemand of its faithful adherents the 
. . . ^ sealing their sinceritjr with their bjood : and, 



He conformed himself not at all to the cele- 
brated maxim of Plato, of sacrificing to the 
Graces.'' He went on directly to the great 
end of his calling, his dutvto his Heavenly 
Father, without ever condescending to think 
how his manner might impress, favourably 
or unfavourably, his fellow mortals, mere 
** earth and worms." He was, as I find it 
expressed by an eminent historian,* speak- 
ing of an individual who seems to have had 
a striking resemblance to my tutor, " a per- 
. son cynical and hirsute, shiftless in the 
world, yet absolutely free from covetousness, 
and I dare say from pride." Like that pel^ 
son also, he seemed to have a peculiar voca- 



• * Wood, Athenas Oxonienses, Vol II. col 
.o71. 

Vox,, n.«-^o. vi: 



as my tutor regarded light laughter, and mer- 
riment, and the frolics of youth, as indica> j 
tions of the sons of Belial and heirs of des- 
truction, he hailed with proportionable de- 
light my iniexible seriousness, as the token 
of a happier destination. Nor did I fail to 
entertain a regard for my preceptor, fully 
correspondent to that by which he Was ani- 
mated towards me. I saw the singleness and 
simplicity of his heart ; 1 felt his entire innq- 
cence of those tricks, and that hollow and 
hy|)ocritical personation of an assamed part, 
which, with voung persons of any discern- 
ment, so early introduces an opposition of 
interests and a trial of skill, between the 
master and scholar, which shall prove him- 
self the most successful deceiver. My pr«* 
ceptor never treated me like a child ; he coo- 
sideredine 9a a ioint candidate with hinisei 
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for the approbation of the Almigh^ io a 
future state and this habit of thinking i« 
cnlcalated, probably, beyond any other, 
(when sincerely cultivated,) to level all dis- 
tinctions between the rich and the poor, the 
young and the old, and to introduce a prao- 
ttoal equality «inong the Individuals of the 
human race. , , . 

This just and npriiht man had all hu pas- 
aions subdued under the control of his under- 
ataoding : there was but one subject, that, 
whenever it occurred, Inflamed his blood 
and made his eyes sparkle with primitive 
and apostolic fury ; and that was, the cor- 
ruption of evangelical truth, and the grand 
apostacy foretold to us in the Scriptures, Io 
a wordi the spring, and main movement of 
his religious aeal, lay in this proposition; 
" that the Pope is Antichrist" I was well 
prepared to be a ready hearer of this doc* 
trine : for» bad not my father and my mo- 
ther fallen uutimelv victims under the dag- 
gars of Irish Catholics ? He was, if I may 
so eipress myself, tha more like one posses- 
sed, in speaking on this topic, for he claimed 
to be collatemlly descended from John Brad- 
ford, the famous martyr in the reign of Queen 
li^uy— a man who, in the flower of his life, 
defied all the torments of fire, for the sake 
of Jesus, and who scorned to purahase the 
clemency of his persecutors, by an enp^- 
mentf in the smallest degree, to remit bis 
exertions to convert his fellow creatures from 
tj^e errors of Popery." 

Mr. Bradfora took especial care to fill 
the aoul of his pupil with a holy abhor- 
rence of all the abominations of the 
church of Rome, the enormity of which 
he daily set forth. On this oracle Man- 
deville fixed his fsdth. With his uncle 
his only intercourse was a formal visit on 
a Sunday, in which perhaps not a word 
was uoterchanged. 

Mandeville had a sister ; and after he 
had been nearly eight years tmder his 
uncle's roo^ this sister came to spend a 
few days beneath it She was one year 
younger than Mandeville, — and when 
compared with the inmates of the man- 
sion, with whom he had been so long al- 
most exclusively conversant, mi^ht well 
appear to him, without possessing pre- 
ternatural endowments^ a being of ano^ 
ther world. He could hardly i^frain 
from adoring her-^e became to him, 
almost what Amelia had been to Audley. 
He had neither Cither, nor mother,, nor 
brother — ^Hei^rietta supplied to him the 
place of aU. 

But Henrietta soon returned to tlie 
firiends by whom she bad been protected 
and rearedrr-and shortly after Mr. Brad- 
ford sickened and died. Audley Mande- 

-^Ha^w summoned energy enough to 
nephew to Winchester school, 
iumey thither, our hero paid a 



visit to his sister, and became more in- 
dissolubly united to her. 

At Winchester, in the year 1650, when 
Mandeville was entered there, party ran 
high. The boys were generally royalists. 
Among his school-fellows Mandeville 
soon marked one as pre-eminent in gene- 
ral consideration. The name of this 
youth, who combined every advantage of 
person, with every excellence of mind 
and heart, was Clifford. At first, Mande- 
ville was content to admire him with the 
rest,— but Mandeville had none of those 
talents himself by which CliflTord won tha 
esteem and good-^ill of his companions.; 
and he soon began to underrate accom- 
plishments whidi he could not attain, and 
to repine at a reputation wbkh he could 
not nval. There was also in theachool, .a 
boy by the name of Mallison, of some 
wit and of infimte malice, who affected 
to be a partisan of Clifford's, Clifford 
was descended from a noble but impor 
verished family, and cherished and 
avowed the utmost contempt for riches. 
What is more singular, he had the ad- 
dress to render the doctrine popular, that 
wealth is a disgrace, as the arts by which 
it is acouired are mean. A position of 
this kina was particularly annoying to the 
heir of the house of Mandeville. At any 
rate, from various causes Mandeville 
came to hate Clifford with a cordial 
hatred. He felt his superiority, he felt 
bound to act in some degree in reference 
to his estimate of his actions, — he feft in 
short that the presence or even the idea 
of CHfford, was a source of inexpresnble 
uneasiness and mortification to him. — 
There was yet another lad whom we must 
bring forward — ^his name was Waller. 
His father Sir William was a famous par 
Itamentanr general. To Waller, ACainde- 
ville attached himself, because be was in 
every respect the reverse of Clifford. 
Deformed and disgustful in his person* 
his person was still an idex of his mind. 
Waller had in his possession a set of car- 
ricatures of King Charies and bis ad- 
herents, which he left in MandeviQe's 
room — ^it was found by Mallison. Man- 
deville and Waller were botii arraigned 
before the prefects of the school, a pue- 
rile tribunal, to answer to a charge or the 
crimen Icesa majutaUs. Waller, who was 
first interrogateid, acknowledged that be 
had seen the offensive prints, but alleged 
that Mandeville had exhibited them Co 
him. Mandeville, in the haughtiness of 
conscious truth^imply answered, tbat the 
book was not his, andtiiat he had never 
seen it The judges inclined to believe 
Waller. The accused were ordwcd It 
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withdraw. When together in private, 
Waller threw hunself on Mandeviile's 
generosity to forgive his prevarication, 
and by glozing words, actually prevailed 
on him, tacitly to father the &lsehood 
which he had uttered. Mandeville was 
disgraced, and was indignant at it. He fell 
into a fever and recover^ — ^and was more 
enraged with Clifford than ever, because 
he was less pleased with himself. 

From Winchester Mandeville went to 
Oxford. Here he became acquainted 
with a distant relation of Sir Anthony 
Ashley Cooper, afterwards Earl of Shat 
tesbury. For him he conceived a par- 
tiality founded principally upon his bodi- 
ly infirmities, which in a little while ter- 
minated his life. Mandeville sedulously 
attended him in his extreme illness, and 
in the course of this attention became ac- 
quainted with Sir Anthony. The body 
of the deceased was removed to Sir An- 
thony's seat at Winboume, whither Man- 
deville escorted it. During his sojourn 
here, he was commissioned by Sir An- 
tony to communicate with Col. John 
Penruddock, in regard to a project of de- 

SMing the Protector and setting up the 
ing. On this mission, with proper cre- 
dentials, Mandeville set out He was re- 
ceived by Col. Penruddock in the most 
flattering manner, and was entered as a 
volunteer in his corps. Sir Anthony had 
recommended him as a fit person for con- 
fidential secretary to the commander in 
chief, Sir Joseph Wagstaff, and Col. Pen- 
ruddock sanctioned the expectation that 
the recommendation would be effectual ; 
but Sir Joseph had not the same faith in . 
the loyalty ot Sir Anthony, and he con- 
ceived bis present overture a contrivance 
to fathom his counsels. He, therefore, 
on the proposition's coming before him, 
replied,that he had alreadyproiidedhim- 
Belf with a Secretary. Tne person on 
whom his choice had fallen, proved to be 
Clifford. A rencontre so unexpected, and 
a tfiumph so signal, although without 
competition, pierced Mandeville to his 
heart's core. Full of present rage and 
shame, and reckless of consequences, he 
abruptly left the camp and returned to 
Oxford. 

An adventure which had resulted in so 
acute a disappointment,he did net divulge. 
He now contracted an intimacy with a 
young man of the name of Lisle, who 
on a minor scale was as much of a misan- 
thropist as himself. One day in passing 
through the street he chanced to catch a 
l^impse of Mallison. From this nale- 
tifleat jester he instim^vely recoiled. 
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He turned a corner, and endeavoured to 
shut him out of his mind as effectually as 
he had - excluded him from his sight. 
This meetiog, however casual, was at- 
tended with memorable consequence to 
Mandeville. In a few days he observed 
the demeanour of all hiS| acquaintances 
changed towards him. Even Lisle avoid- 
ed him ; — ^from Lisle he felt entitled to. 
demand an explanation. He received it :^ 
It was reported that be had been sent ta 
Sir Joseph Wagstaff with a recommenda- 
taoQ from Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper,and^ 
would probably have been appointed hiit 
secretary, had not Clifford happily come, 
forward, related the story of the piektreSf^ 
and proved his disloyaity--«that after this 
exppsure he had precipitately deserted 
the troop in which he had enlisted, and 
secretly withdrawn himself from the. 
cause which he had feigiied to espouse. 

The unmollified recapitulation of a 
story in which truth and falsehood were . 
so intricately interwoven, and which was 
calculated to a£Sx so indelible a stigma on 
his honour, once more drove Mandeville 
mad. He sallied forth from his college,^ 
and the next morning was found by a 
woodman, in a pit, in the forest of Shot<^ 
over. He was conveyed to a receptacle 
of lunatics at Cowley. His name being 
ascertained from papers found upon hiroi 
his friends ^ere maae acquainted with his 
situation. In this place, and in a state of 
perfect derangement, he remained for 
several weeks. But Henrietta attended 
him, and her presence at last called him 
to recollection. During his convalescenca 
this beloved sister continued to cheer and 
sustain him, and became more than ever 
the object of his idolatry. It was not 
thought necessary to inform his uncle of 
his illness. 

When he was sufficiently rebstated in 
health,he accompanied Henrietta to Beau 
lieu, and renewed his intercourse with the 
family of Lord Montagu. It was, by 
degrees, disclosed to him that Clif- 
fora, the Clifford whom he had resolved 
for ever to abhor, was the lover, the 
favoured, the accepted lover of Henri- 
etta. He received this intelligence with 
the spirit of a man — he even made aa 
effort to meet Clifford with composure. 
They met — but the indomitable spirit of 
Mandeville again rebelled. He revolted 
from an incipient intelligence, which he 
found he could never reciprocate. He 
made a precipitate retreat, and immured 
himself, for tnree weeks, at a farm-house 
in Franklin. In this time he became dis- 
contented with himself^ and with his situ- 
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adon, and returned to Beaulieui He saw 
Henrietta again, but nothing was said of 
aifford. 

At this time, Mandevitte received a 
summons to the house of bis unde. A 
pettifoning, overreaching attorney, nam- 
ed Hoibway, by an audacious proce- 
dure,had thrust himself into the company, 
and, in a measure, mto the confidence 
cf Audley MandevUle. The letter to our 
hero was from the steward. He immedi- 
ately fulfilled its suggestions. On his ar- 
rival at Mandeville Hall, he found Mr. 
Holloway already assuming the air of a 
mastet^-^ut Audley was in an extreme 
condition, and rather than interrupt the 
tran(|uiffity of hn last hours, our hero 
acauieeoed in a testamentary disposition 
of bk property, by Which Halloway was 
left residuary legatee, < and guardian of 
his sister. Henrietta was not permitted to 
ttHirry without Halloway's consent. 

Mandeville now tooir up his residence 
a Derbjrshire farmer. During his 
continuance in this abode, he had the 
pleasure of leavning that Clifford had be- 
come a papist. It i^as a source of inef- 
fable saasfaction, that his rival had turned 
apostate. Mallison was the nephew of 
Halloway, and by his arts became, in des- 
pite of prepossessions, the confident of 
Af andeville. Mallison had even the pre- 
sumption to aspire to the hand of Hen- 
rietta, and Mandeville, though he did not 
directly abet, stupidly promoted the op- 
portunitiies of his audacity. 

After many a vicissitude and struggle, 
the ^Bitesof Clifford and Heprietta seemed 
about to be united ; such, however, was 
Mandevifle's abhorrence of this match, 
that he was willing to sacrifice every 
prospect ho had in life to defeat the con- 
nexion. Henrietta was, for a moment, 
weak enough to be willing td give up all 
her hopes of happiness, to realize the 
chimeras of a maniac But the extra- 
vagance of his anticipations no abandon- 
ment cotild equal. 

The friends of Henrietta and of Clif- 
ford nowcounselled their union. Through 
Halloway and Mallison, Mandeville was 
informed of the resolution which had 
been adopted. He determbed to render 
this resohition abortive. He hired a set 
x»f desperados to assist him, and way- 
Jwd his sister on a ride to Sir Thomas 
Fanshaw's, in a carriage of Lord Mon- 
tagu's^and in company with his daughters^ 
ClifRird and the sons of Lord Montagu, 
who had just parted from these ladies, 
came to their rescue. In the battle which 
'**-^»ftd, Mandeville received a cut from 
fiU) ai^ross (his) eye aad left 



cheek. In the very onset CUfferd bad 
announced himself as Henrietta's bns- 
band. The marriage had taken place. 
This annunciation for ever rang in Maa- 
deviUe's earj-^-^and on the scar which he 
had received in this confiict, he UDcea&> 
inglv glowered. 

Here breaks off the narration. We re- 
gret that our limits have not permitted 
us to enter more fully into the details of 
a life, the events of which are supposed 
to be sufficient to produce a character 
like Mandeville's, as far as those details 
are furnished to us. We regret stiD more 
that the story is left incomplete and un- 
satisfactory. No clue is offered to assist 
us in conjecturing how Mandeviile was 
induced so faithmlly to rehearse a histo- 
ry in which he figures to so Mle advan- 
tage himself, ami which, from the fli 
humour that he manifests^to the very last, 
towards the world, he can hardly he sus- 
pected of intending to convert to the be- 
nefit of others. We cannot beheve any 
other than a penitent mind enable of 
viewing with irretorted eye the perspec- 
tive of its experience, of reflectmg with 
unflattering fidelity the picture of its vices 
and its weaknesses ; ana deeply must that 
soul have been imbued with divine grace, 
profoundly penetrated with shame and 
with humility, that could unequivocaJiy 
confess, even to itself, such ' damnii^ 
truths' as Mandeville has babb/ed without 
reserve in the public ear. And jet Mask- 
deville parts from us not only without in- 
timating repentance for crimes wtuch he 
affects not to palliate, but confirming him- 
self in obduracy. 

That such a character as Mandeville's 
might exist,we do not deny — but that one 
possessing such a character should draw 
his own portrai^ at full length, for vulgar 
gaze, is impossible. The pride, the over- 
weening pride and exaggerated self-esti- 
mation of Mandeville must effectually 
have restrained him from divulging the 
inmost secrets of his breast, to &ose 
whom he deemed unworthy of his con- 
verse on occasions the most indifferent 
A great mind hoards its griefs — a wound- 
ed spirit scorns sympathy — true * Intter- 
ness of soul' does not 

Unpack itself with oaths. 

And fall to cursing like a very drab. 

Whether the circumstances of Mande- 
vilie's lot were calculated to produce a 
character of that extraordinary and pecu- 
liar cast Which is imputed to lum, is ques- 
tionable The effect of extecnal pressurs 
upon mind, as upon matter, is to create 
a resistance in the direction of that pre»- 
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sure — ^this resistance may indeed be over- he possessed common vigour, would have 
come, but it requires not only violence, risen from the fall, but he determinbd to 
but perseverance, to destroy the elasticity lie where he had been prostrated. OxiQ 
either of body or of spirit Powerful as favourite hope was cut on, one avenue to 
were the influences exerted upon Mande- happiness perhaps for ever shut against 
Trie's disposition by the associations of him ; in mere despite he severed him- 
liis boyhood — ^the unvindictive morose- self froni the world, and barred up every 
ness of his uncle, the stem kindnesses of portal of enjoyment As well might a 
liilkiah, and the libellous landscape that deaf man thuik to avenge himself for the 
environed their cheerless «bode,-^they loss of hearing, by depriving himself of 
»eem not to have been of sufficient en- sight. But if %e conduct of Audley was 
durance to rupture the fibre, and des- weak and criminal, what shall we term 
troy the recoil of his nature. His early that of lus nephew ? Mandeville was 
reimoval to Winchester sdiool broke the the author of his own sufferings. Nature 
spell which was fastening upon him. In- and fortune had been liberal to him of 
.ft^equate causes are assigned for subse- their boons; and though his childhood was 
quent effects, — ^his antipathy to Clifford, if not free from sorrows and restraints, his 
not tmnatural in its origin, was preposter- adolescence presented him with a suffi- 
ous In its extent; his attachments were still cient opportunity of exercising his natu- 
xnore absurd and unaccountable than his ral inclinations, and with the means of 
dislikes ; his conduct in the case of Wal- gratifying his reasonable desires. Under 
Jer was so contemptible as almost to era- these auspices he elected to be misera*- 
dicate all our regard for him ; in his mis- ble. He commenced Arab and was dealt 
sion from Sir Anthony Cooper he acted vntiias an Arab. The proffered hand of 
like a dunce — his exactions from Hen- friendship he rejected. That selfishness 
rretta were unreasonable and cruel— his which was the ruling principle of his life, 
surrender of himself to Halloway and to which he would have sacrificed the 
Mallison was most mean and unmanly — happiness of a sister, and which was des- 
his conspiracy against his sister's happi- tined to prove the bane of hb own 
ness was detestable, devilish. peace, discovered itself in the school** 
Mr. Godwin, we presume, intended to boy envy which was the source of his 
hold up Mandeville as an example to de- indelible animosity towards Clifford. He 
ter from the indulgence of a morbid sen- deserved all the misfortunes which 89 
sibility, by , showing its folly and the mi- base a passion entailed on him. 
' jiery which results from it Every man Mandeville was no hero, save in his 
of acute feeling gives way, at tiroes, to own estimation. He possessed none of 
. such sombre imaginations as were per- those qualities which win love, or which 
petually haunting Mandeville. Each one command respeet. If he was remarka- 
of us is disposed, in his fits of gloom or ble among his fellows, it was only for his 
of ennuif to regard himself as born un- infirmities. His continual and vociferous 
der a singularly unfavourable conjunction complaints are less indicative of the poig- 
ofthe stars; he sees or fancies some- nancy of his pains, than of his impatience 
thing peculiarly malignant in his fate; under infliction. Yet such is his msuffer- 
other men have their adversities, but his able self-conceit,that he arrogates to him- 
transcend them in intenseness of infeli- self a superiori^ over the generality of 
city ; it is his hardship ever to have his his species on txie very score of his in- 
fairest prospects blasted at the promised capacity to underso Uie common inci^ 
moment of fruition, to have his wisest dents of human life. This is not an un* 
schemes frustrated and his best actions paralleled assumption, impudent and ri- 
misinterpreted ; and, w'lthal, he is so ago- diculous as it may seem. There is many 
nizingly susceptible of mental suffering, a man ignorant and irreverent enough to 
that what would be only a thumb-screw attempt to insert himself in the scroll of 
to another, is the wheel to him ! Almost greatness, not on the ground of his 
every one in seasons of despondency, strength, but of his debility — not that he 
whether brought on by disappointment has done and suffered much in a good 
or dyspepsy, conjures up suca wretched cause, but that he is utterly unfitted for 
fancier as these — but none but a hypo- exertion or endurance under any exigen- 
chondriac habitually entertains them. It cy. To such heroes we can only say— > 
is degrading for a man to sink under real Prick me Bullcalf, till he roar again." 
calamities, it is pitiful to become a prey As the character of Mandeville is al^ 
to imaginary evils, Audley MandevUfe leged to have received its bent frona thi 
succumbed to a heavy blow— our hero's condition and concomitants of his chiMis"^ 
didtressea were kuX fillips. Audley, had yearsp>we feel inclined to revert to 
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circumsUnces which attended this omi- 
nous period ; and we are sorry that our 
limits will not allow us to give them a full 
consideration. In returning to. this inter- 
esting age, with a view to iU pleasures 
and its vexations, to its difficulties and its 
means of surmounting them« we are 
struck with the truth of our author's re- 

« AH those persons whe have produeed 
practical treatises on the art of education, 
have been men. The books art always writ- 
tan by those who are the professors or reach- 
hi£, never by the subjects. Eveiy author in- 
deed was once a boy ; but he seems to abjure 
the recollection tof what he was, when he 
puts on the manly gown, and to have no con- 
sideration and forbearance for that state 
through whieh every man has passed, but to 
which no man shall return." 

We are compelled to refrain from tra- 
cing the course of discipline to which 
Mandeville was subjected in his boyish 
days, and which contributed to such per- 
nicious results. We shall make a single 
extract in regard to a single particular.— 
From a part we can sometimes form an 
ideaof a whole. He whose experience 
has been in any decree analogous to that 
of Mandeville in the respect we allude 
to, will be at no loss to comprehend ltd 
tenor in every other point; and his expe- 
rience must have been very different from 
ours, who does not recognize in the fol- 
lowing relation something that he has 
Celt or thought before. 

" One ef Hilkiah's whims was^ that in order 
to sut^due the carnal pride of an unregenerate 
nature, it was good tor me to be called occa- 
sionally to the exercise of those vulgar offi- 
ces, which in the houses of people of family 
are ordinarily reserved for menials. Why 
should not I brush my own clothes, or black 
my own shoes ? The Saviour of the worid 
condescended to wash bis disciples' feet ; 
and the pope (though this was no recommen- 
dation io my preceptor) has his anniversary, 
when he observes tne same ceremony to this 
day. To the evangelical motives for this dis- 
cipline, Hilkiah added others drawn firom 
she stores of philosophy. Nothing could be 
more precarious than the favours of fortune ; 
and, if I might some day fall into the situa- 
tion of being obliged to subsist by the exer- 
tions of my own mdnstry, why should I not 
now, in the pliant years of youth, antici- 
pate this necessity ? I was a man, before I 
was a gentleman ; it was good therefore, that 
I should not be wholly ignorant of the true 
condition of man on this sublunary sta^, 
that I should be somewhat acquainted with 
bis plain and genuine state, and not only 
with the refinements of artificial society. 
Ve Ifved in the midst of the confusions of a 
«vll war; who xould tell at what pofait all 
violence mieht terminate ? As the pres- 
n ha^ 8«»dued the ^IscopaUao, and 



the independent the presbyterian, nsig^t aot 
the fifUi monarchy-man finally get the staHcC 
all, and level the proud fortunes of the no- 
ble and the gentleman with the dast ? Wm 
it not good to be prepared for these changes f 
The most enviable ^character that coaldfaH 
to the lot of man, was independence ; thb 
was the goal, however mbtakingly pmmed, 
which men asphwd to, when thi^ sons^ af- 
ter wealth, and joined honse to housep 
and field to fieldt" with insatiable greediaen. 
But the man of true independence is he that 
suffices to himself, and stands In no need of 
another. And this doctrine my preceptor U- 
Ittstrated by the known story of Diogenes, 
wHe, when he was told that Meoas, his 
slave, bad turned runaway, exelaiiiied> 
Aha ! can Menasdo without Diogeoes, and 
cannot Diogenes do without Manas ?" 

"It may seem bat a childish bat I 
cannot express with what loathingji 1 was 
seiaed, when f was called npoa to pot ia 
practice this lesson of hamility. 1 remember 
an occasion when it was necessary to remove 
some logs of wood from one »de of the (aim 
yard, the only creditable and well airaaged 
ap^ndageto our mansion, to another side. 
This appeared to my preceptor a desirable 
opportunity for the practical illostratioo of 
his lessons. I was yet a mere urchin; and 
the task assigned me wasconsiderably appor- 
tioned to my strength.—After all, this was 
certainly an injudicious mode of enforcing 
moral truth. An accountable and voluntary 
being cannot be made better, but by enlight- 
ening his understanding. Morality has no- 
thing to do, but with actions chosen by ihesr^ 
performers. Where there is afasolnte com- 
mand on one side, and nnconditional sab* 
mission on the other* a usefol result as to 
asternal circumstances mas^ be achlavedv 
but there cannot be a particle good moral 
sense implanted by what is thus done nndei^ 
the bare influence of authority. 

No doubt I was a proud creature ; and, aft 
I have already said, I never was a boy. As 
I did not appear bom to feel the hard hand oT 
necessity, I expected to bend only to my own 
will, and to consult my own judgment, in 
every thing I did. I understood something oT 
the importance of lessons, and I willio^ 
complied in whatever related to that point 
1 was desirous of possessing all the advan- 
tages of education, and all the information 
that falls to the lot of an ingenuous youth, 
destined to fill an honourable station m life. 
And lessons, a progress to be made in lan- 
guages or in science, possess all the character 
of a S3r8tem of mechanism, and accordingly 
are as readily submitted to, as the order of 
our meals, or the putting on of oar clothesi 
It is principally where the caprice of hin 
who has authority shows itselty where the 
wand of command is exhibited in abrapt 
nakedness, that the heart of the prond ooe 
revolts. Whatever proceeds In unvaried ooi- 
formity, or in stated and regular progres- 
sion, we subscribe to without a murmur. 
What is thus prescribed> we acknowledge to 
be intended tor our beaeQt ; and the ressoa 
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ofth« thiBg having once been known, or 
supposed to be Icnown, we continue to act 
upon that reason, without insisting that it 
should be submitted to an examination per- 
petually to be repeated. But when Mr. 
Bradford, no longer seated in the «hair of 
the pedagogue, issued his imperious man- 
dates ^f Go there, or Do this, whenever 
what he required related not to ray abstract 
advantage, but to the common usefulness of 
life, my spirit refused to submit ; I felt con* 
vinced that I was treated in a manner unbe- 
coming and unjust ; and, my neck never 
having been bowed to the condition of a 
slave, my whole soul revolted at the usur- 
pation. Hilkiah saw something, but imper- 
lectly, of the state of my mind on these oe- 
isasioBs^ but, instead of modifying and 
adapting hb proceedings to my tone of feel- 
ing, lie took the contrary course. He held 
it for « stuff of the conscience," that he 
should subdue my refractoriness, and bring 
down a stabbomness of soul, so opposite, 
as he imagined, to the temper of a true Chris- 
tiaa. Alas, good man, he little understood 
the tendency and nature of the task he had 
^dertakenl My pride was not perhaps so 
great* that it would not have yielded to se« 
vere calami^, ar to ferocious and unmiti- 
gated tyranny ; Icannot telL But there was 
no power that could be exercised by Hilkiah) 
who was a man substantially of a gentle tem- 
per, and under the roof of my nearest rela- 
tion, that had any chance of rendering him 
victorious in this contest. I submitted indeed 
outwardly} for my nature did not prompt n)e 
to scenes of violence ; but I retained the 
principle of rebellion entire^ shut up in the 
chamber of mv thoughts. If at any time I 
manifested tardiaess, (and how could it be 
edierwise, when the soul was averse ?) this 
called down from my preceptor a bitterness 
of remark, or a dryness of irony, that filled 
my bosom with tumults, and was calculated 
to make me understand something of the 
temper of a fiend. Hilkiah, as I have said, 
felt disposed to multiply his experiments in 
proportion as he found me restive. And fit 
grieves me to confess, that this ill-contrived 
^and senseless proceedineat length drove me 
into a rooted aversion ofheart from this good 
man, to whose industry and care, I owed so 
much, and the purity and seal of whose in- 
tentions entitled him still more to my regard. 
It was Hilkiah, that firstmade raeacquamted 
with the unsavourlness of an embittered aouL 
From time to time he filled all my thoughts 
with malignity. I can scarcely describe the 
frame of my temper towards him. I would 
nothava hurt him ; but I mattered harsh re- 
sentment a^inst him in sounds scarcely arti- 
culate ; and I came to regard him as my evil 
geniasi poiaoniag my cup of lifci thwarting 
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my most innocent sallies, watching with 
jaundiced eye for feultsin me which my heart 
did not recognise, and blasting that sweet 
complacency, in which a virtuous mind is 
delighted to plunge itself and to play. 

I know there are rugged and brutal na- 
tures, who would interrupt me here, and cry 
out, that there is an easy remedy for all this. 
The boy whose thoughts are here described, 
was too much indulged; an effusion of 
wholesome severity would soon haV^e dis- 
persed these clouds of the mhid, and have 
caused him to know,, that there was nothing 
but eround for congratulation, where he 
founa so much occasion for complaint. And 
let these brutal natures go on in the exercise 
of their favourite disciplme ! There will al- 
ways be crosses and opposition, and mortifi* 
cations enough in the march of human life, 
from the very principles upon which society" 
is built, and from the impatience our imper- 
fect nature is too apt to cbnceive, of the im- 
puted untowardness, and absurd judgments, 
of those that are placed under our controL 
But let tiioseof happier spurit know, that this 
imperious discipline is not the wholesome 
element of the expanding mind, and that the 
attempt to correct the mistaken judgments of 
the young by violent and summary dealing, 
can never be the true method of fostering a 
generous nature ; in a word, that to make 
the child a forlorn and pitiable slave, can 
never be the way to make the man worthy of 
freedom, and capable of drawing the noblest 
use from it." , . . 

Mr. Godwin has given credit to our 
countryman C. B. Brown for the hint of 
this novel, which he derived from his 
Wieland. We should never have de- 
tected the plai^iarism ; or, . if we had^ 
should never have thought of censuring 
Mr. Godwin for borrowing a thought 
from one who' had borrowed his s^le 
from him. Of the merits of Mr. Brown 
we hope to find some opportunity to speak 
at large. He is well entitled to the praise 
which Mr. Godwin has^ bestowed, in 
terming him a man certainly of distin^ 
guished genius." 

We have neither leisure nordispositioD 
to point out the verbal errors and gram- 
matical inaccuracies of whid) Mr. God- 
win has been guilty in this performances 
He is generally an incorrect, though an 
eloquent writer. Our juvenile readers must 
beware that the slitter of his periods, his 
piquancy of epithet and gorseousness of 
expression, do not blind them to hiis 
iaults. 

E. 
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their merits have been so often as well 25 
so ably discussed, that an elaborate ana- 
lysis of them at this time would be supet- 
fluous. We shall only, therefore, on the 
oocaitton, briefly recount such of tiiek 
qualities as we conceive to be cliaMct^- 



|EF£KR£D expectation has at last 
" been gratified, and we have been per- 
mitted to regale oursebes with the perusal 
of Rob Roy. After the time appointed for 
Its appearance had gone by without bring- 

iig the promised gratification, with what ^ 

eager impatience did the city renew her istic, and hasten to the consideration of 
daSy inquiries, and how were the doors of Rob Roy. In the first place^ then, we 
the publishers thronged as soon as the an- think the productions of this very ad- 
tidpated erasure was known to be lying mirable wnter are distinguished from aB 
m boards upon their stalls ! What is it in other works that bear the nar^e of no- 
the productions of this writer that has so vels, inasmuch as we do not find in them 
charmed the worid, and that, spreading any particular passion, proposed to be un- 
its influence over every description of folded, and on which the story is to hinge, 
teaders, has given socieQr a fine impulse, nor any 'particular system of opfuuons to 



be attacked or defended, with a series of 
incidents hivented to illustrate tbeir na- 
ture and e^bit their tendencies. Doubt- 
less a variety of passions are brought 
into exercise, in the course of the sevml 
performances, and the practical results 
of many modes of thinidng and many 
systems of opinion are exhibited, fur- 
nishing a variety of instructive lessOns in 
human nature, as well as numerous and 
accurate tests of divers principles of con- 
duct ; but these occur hj the way, in the 
progress of the narrative, and do not 
constitute the specific objects of the 

itoovere Deum proccres divinaque tela novels,-*-and so are Miss Porter's, for 

t)itfdaaids,pluMrapaquefugftsenseresonaB example. But the resemblance is found 



mnd filled every hand with garlands to 
heap upon his tenqiles, the moment he 
thall step forth from the shade that con- 
veals itim? We feel, indeed, that a supe- 
iiof nature has descended near us, but, 
while he remains enveloped in his cloud 
we shall not know how to choose an ap- 
propriate offering, nor with what peculiar 
fites to testify our homage. When he 
dq>art8, however, the veil wiU doubtless 
dissipate, and we shall catch a glance of 
his imnsortal visage, and hear the rattiing 
of his polished quiver. 

Sic orstM Apollo, 



Vkg, M. lib,m.V€T. 656. 

The concealment 6f an author's name, 
when sending forth his first production to 
the worid, is an every day occurrence ; 
but when effort, after effort, has been 
crowned with applause, and the antidpa- 
tlon of yet further offerings from the 
same hand, is hailed with delight, the 
continued suppression of the name for 
which so many honours wait, argues ^ 
stirength of resolution in resisting tiie en- 
ticement of self-comnlacency, or a pe- 
culiarity in the moue of gratifying it, 
very rarely to be found. But whether it 
be that the author of Waverly is prone 
to hoard his praises in secret, or that he 
is too proud to be flattered, or that, with 
9 self-denial unusual wHh the prosperous 
m any undertaking, he would try me ex- 
periment how fer talent can be rewarded 
for its own sake — ^whatever may be his 
motive for concealment— certain it is 
that no writer of this, or any former age, 
has more reason to be satisfied with his 
reception by the public. His works are 



familiar to w reading world, 



in little else than the name. For, without 
considering the immeasurable distance 
between the talents of the two writers, 
Miss Porter has uniformly selected a 
hero and a heroine for her scenes, who 
are swayed by some master passion or 
principle, which it is her main desgn te 
exalt, and rouhd these prominent person- 
ages all the others move in subordihate 
spheres. AH the incidents introduced 
into her plots are designed to contribute 
principally to the interest to be exdted 
toward her leading characters; and wbeo 
their individual fortunes are dedded, the 
scene closes — ^the chain of events has 
come to an end — the machine has com- 
pletely run dowii. But in the scries of 
works under survey, no hero, stnctlj 
speaking, is chosen ; the fate of no sio^e 
individual is proposed as the leadli^ ob- 
ject of the narration, to whose weal or 
woe every thing that takes place is to be 
conducive, and who is to oe conveyed 
along on the current of events, and extri- 
cated from his difficulties for the eiqireas 
iringing him to some prede- 
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termined and sfipulated end. The per- 
sons, from whose names these books 
either derive their titles, or, who are spo- 
ken of, in common parlance, as the he- 
roes, are in fact rather spectators than 
actors, in the technical use of language ; 
"they are invented characters, of little or 
no necessity to the progress of the action, 
but introduced for the purpose of enabling 
the writer to relate, with ease and pro- 
priety, w*hat was transacted in the region 
%vhere the scene is laid. So slight is their 
intrinsic connexion with the scenes into 
nvhich they are conducted, that the action 
could as well proceed without them as 
•with them; for, at whatever period either 
of them might be removed, it would 
merely be omitting to speak of one, who, 
when he first made his appearance, only 
came among a number of people already 
engaged in an important enterprise. The 
work was begun, the actors were fervent 
cit their labour, before he arrived, and he 
snixes with them that he may gratify the 
feelings excited by the new circumstances 
In which he finds himself, and relieve that 
irksomeness which would be the conse- 
«|uence of inactivity in a place where all are 
busy. No — ^Waverly is not the hero, nor 
Morton, nor young Osbaldistone, but Scot- 
land. The situation of the country — its 
manners, customs, — its religious and poli- 
tical opinions, — ^the fierce contests of its 
Beets and clans,and all the varying accidents 
bf Its civil and social condition, form the 
subiects on which this writer has exercis- 
ed his fine talents, and around which he 
has caused the li^ht of his genius to 
stream. His object is to furnish a supple- 
ment to the history of Scotland — and a 
supplement he has furnished more de- 
lightful in the perusal than the general re- 
cord, and at least as profitable to the read- 
er. If invention has come in, on any oc- 
casion, with a number of feigned inci- 
dents, it has been for the purpose of giv- 
ing symmetry to the work, and more 
truly illustrating the internal, domestic 
icondition of the people. Those incidents, 
moreover, are all oi a kind so level with 
probability — so near akin in their nature 
and complexion to the authenticated 
truth, as to leave the reader without ex- 
cuse if he fail of acquiring an accurate 
Icnowledge of the Caledoman character ; 
and the whole work claims tiie attentive 
examination of all who are curious to 
know how other times and other people 
differ from their own, or whose business 
it is to estimate the influence of opinion 
upon a nation's welfare. 

There is an advantage in the perusal of ners ofindependence were first uplifted and 
works tike WaveHy," not found m ordi- the(g^^^f^ed on lusswordy with what 



nary history,howeverably written. Histo- 
ry for the most part relates only the affair^ 
of government— the acts and the policy 
of the few who bear the rule, and how 
full soevet" may be its record of public 
transactions, and how profound soever 
may be the sagacity with which it traces 
the connexion between events affecting 
the condition of the state; still, it can con- 
vey little more than a general idea, leav- 
ing the mind occupied with vague im- 
pressions of the extent, population, wealth 
and grandeur of the nation, without giv- 
ing any definite conceptions of the do- 
mestic condition of the families and indi- 
viduals of which the great community ia 
composed. But in works like " Waverly'* 
we see how the public acts affect the pri- 
vate citizen — we learn how the members 
of the community think and feel and act 
toward each other and toward their go- 
vernment; in the perusal of them, we 
insensibly identify ourselves with the 
j>eople of whom we read — we sympathise 
with them, — with them we rise against the 
smiting of the tyrant, or rally round the 
standard of loyalty and independence— 
and are enabled accurately to judge of 
governments by the only useful test, the 
happiness or misery of the people, not 
the extent and splendour of the sove- 
reignty. Which of the accounts of our 
own war of independence is half so well 
calculated to give the present generation, 
and posterity, adequate conceptions of 
the state of things, at that great juncture 
—-of the peculiar character of those 
" times that tried men's souls" — as would 
hie a narrative constructed on the plan of 
" Old Mortality," one of the " Tales of 
my Landlord ?" In such a work, the wri- 
ter would not give us mere dry details of 
what befel, in that epoch of grand excite- 
ment; but, earnestiy coMemplating the 
sublime posture which the Americaa 
world then e^ibited, inhaling the influ- 
ences of the period, and catching thetem- 
per of the people, what warm and breath- 
ing pictures would his rapid pencil exe<* 
cute of the actors in that day of decisive 
conflict! What a gallery would he fur- 
nish of the portraits of our American fli- 
tiiei-s ! Unfolding, with impartial fidelity, 
the grievances of which the cok)nies 
complained; ;and tracing, with a just diB* 
cemment of the character of the colo- 
nists, as well as of their political institu- 
tions and civil habits — ^the effects produ6- 
ed upon the nund of the country, from the 
beginning of remonstrance to the coming 
on of the memorable crisis, when the ban- 
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clenmesB of doGneation anfl power of elo- The <!minafic talents of flie author of 
qtiPHcr would he bring out tlie grand re- " Waverly," arc, likewise, singulariy 
suit! If some one of our native sons— great His dialogues are managed with a 
some lineal disciple of that old school of skill not surpassed by any of the great 
heroes, could be found, equal to such a writers for the stage. The language* 
work, the execution of it would consti- which he puts into the mouths of his in- 
tute the fairest monument he could erect teriocutors, is adapted, with the nicest 
to his o^vn fame, and the richest legacy perception of fitnete, to their varioas cha- 
hc could leave his countrymen. ractcre, and all along mamtains the same 
Another circumstance, by which the admn*able consistencjr that distinguishes 
works of this admirable writer are distin- their conduct Nor is it suitable merely 
guished, is a variety, both of matter and to the general character of the actois; 
manner, almost boundless, and unequal- while, m this respect, it preserves the 
led since the days of Shakspeare. Indeed, strictest propriety, it does not tire khc 
in the perusal of no productions, with reader with its sameness, but is varied, 
which we are acquainted, are we so con- with hapny facility, to suit the change of 
stantly reminded of the great dramatist, scene and the difference of occasion. It 
There is the same wonderful accuracy of flows on, like a elear stresm^ hastening or 
observation evinced by both, in all their delaying its current with every alteration 
notices of the habits of life and modes of of its bed, and visiting, in its continued 
thinking, in every social system and eve- course, every variety of landscape ; now 
ry class of society upon which they moving with gentle strength through the 
touch. Both manifest the same surpris- plains and vallies, reflecting from its glas- 
ing facility of identifying themselves with sy surface each bordering object, and 
every description of character— of enter- now roughening its waters aa it pours 
ing mto men's bosoms and looking out, with noble energy down the declivio'esr 
as it were, through the medium of the sen- The manner in which the prominent per- 
ses and perceptions of others, upon the sonages in these works are introduced r» 
whole scheme of things, and the varying also in the finest style of dramatic effect; 
incidents of life, so as never to forget the and the precision with which their pep- 
situations in which they have placed their sons and characters are described— the 
personages, but always to maintain, with perfect definiteness of each portraiture — 
entire and minute propriety, the consis- places the individual right be/ore the 
tcncy of their representations ; and though reader's eyes, with full knowledge of hit 
no writers have filled their scenes with talents and propensities and principles of 
such a number and diversity of actors, action, leaving no painful uncertainty in the 
all strongly drawn and standing out in mind as to liis general conduct, or what 
high relief, they are, at the same time, may be expected from him in any eme> 
shaded with so nice a discernment of gency. 

what is congruous, that each individual Among the striking beauties of our ai>- 

is preserved undeviatingly steadfast in thor, moreover, are his descriptions of 

his individuality. There is a coroprehen- natural scenery. So definite and com- 

siveness, also, in their views of men and plete are his pictures of this kind, that a 

things, and an extent in their representa- landscape painter might fill a port-foli« 

tions, peculiar to these kindred spirits, with sketches from his page&; and the 

With all their variety, there is no confu- man who should travel into Scotland t» 

sion ; they take for the subject of their ascertain the different localitiea of the 

pens, not individuals here and there cull- narrative, might take tliem for hia guide 

ed from the mass of the community, nOr with almost as much confidence m be 

jnerely a single walk of life, but the whole would a map. 

society— all ranks and professions— a Our author has be^ some times chars* 

whole nation is arrayed before you, ani- ed with deficiency of skill in the coa* 

mated by all its jostling interests and struction of bis plots. It ^ould be re^ 

Warm with action. The ease and free- membered, however, that it was not his 

dom of manner, the fullness of know-^ object to put forth •* cunningly devised 

ledge, and the fine enioyment of the so- fables," filled with artificial and mgenions 

cial principle, with which they represent difficulties and marveUous extrieations ; 

the multifarious pursuits of peace and the bia objects are of a far higher kind. He 

comforts and cares of domestic life, are seeks to represent a people, as they acttt* 

not more conspicuous than the fervour of ally existed, in certain periods of dieir 

language and the genuine martial enthu- history : and if he can succeed in makiac 

'nsm with which they detail the opera- his reader as well acquainted with their 

ofarsoie^, ajQdd^«rib<)^eoAsetof ceiidiU«n| cJbiifactet, cu^tom^ poiaaill^ 
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and manners, of he had beqn an eye- ly had in view " Waverly," " TheTale^of 
"witness of every fact recorded, (and he has my Landlord," ( for we cannot but believe 
succeeded in making his reader even bet- that works so much alike in all their dis- 
Jter acquainted with all tliese things than tinguishing traits, must have been writtea 
amanof ordinary capacity could become, by the same hand, notwithstanding the 
if left to his own observation,) he cares implied negation of this supposition m the 
little about the ndes of plot and episode, preface to Rob Roy,) and Rob Roy ;" 
Shakspeare has been often railed at for though, if some qualificatioa be made oa 
the same thing, and most unmercifully account of the nominal subjects, and he- 
xeprehended for neglecting the unities, as roes of the stories, tliey will apply in all 
they are called. But the unities of time other respects to Guy Mannering," and 
and place are idle things, and in regard to The Antiquary." 
unity of action, the charge is for the most In regard to " Rob Roy," the celebra- 
part groundless. For ourselves, indeed, ted outlaw of that name gives title to 
although we would not speak scorningly the work, and is the principal actor in the 
of any tiling that has been advocated by story, tliough young Francis Osbaldistone 
erudite men, and corroborated by long appears to be the here, according to the 
time, yet we must say that we would not common mode of estimating a technical 
exchange any one of the fine scenes of hero ; inasmuch as all that is done, though 
Shakspeare, for wluch, we are indebted he achieves but little v>f it aomparativeiy, 
%o his neglect of narrow rules, nor give is made to operate upon his fortunes as 
up one of the noble excursions of his the individual in whose ultimate fate we 
muse, for a legion of unities ; — *^ It was my are to be chiefly interested, 
turquoise, I would not have parted with The story is related by Osbaldistone in 
it for a wilderness of monkies." person, after he has arrived at an advane- 

If the author of "Waverly" had under- ed age, to Will Tresham, who, though 
taken to construe! stories of pure inven- considerably younger than himself, was 
tion, with the speeiiic purpose of analys- the friend aad companion of the latter 
ing some particular passion — or of unfold- part of his life. 

ing some particular moral principle, for Osbaldistone, the narrator, is the son of 
tlie regulation of mdividual conduct— or an eminent merchant of tlie house of Os- 
of tracmg, by strong catenation of cause baldistone afid Tresham, and Will Tre- 
and eflect, the miserable consequences of sham is the son of the other partner of 
some particular vice, to serve as warning the house. The narrative commences 
beacons along the paths of private life— with the return of young Osbaldistone, at 
then, the charge oi Unskilful management the age of ^0 years, to London from Bor- 
of his plots might be made witli more deaux, where he had been living in the 
propriety, and we should feel more inclin- counting-house of a wealthy correspond- 
led to aquiesce in it as just. But it was «nt of the firm of Osbaldistone and Tre- 
not his part nor office to devise a series sham, by the name of Dubourg, for the 
of incidents, and make them conclude in purpose of being initiated into all the ar- 
a well-adapted catastrophe of his own canaoftrade and commercial negotiation, 
contrivance, exhibiting the consequences in order that he might be prepared to en- 
jof every instance of good or ill conduct ter as a partner into the house in London, 
set forth in the narrative. His business But it seems that the young gentleman 
was to give a faithful transcript of what had but little incUnation to engage in the 
he had seen, or read of, in tlie character toils and cares of commerce ; and having 
and history of the people and country written to his father an elaborate letter for 
which he selected for his subject. He the purpose of softening the refusal of his 
Was obliged to speak of things as he found father's proposal to become a partner 
them, and if there does appear to beany vnth him in trade, which he determin- 
incongruities among them, it is the fault, ed to give and persevere in, he received 
iiot oithe author, but of contrarient influ- a summons from his father to hasten 
ences acting upon the persons and events home. Upon his arrival the proposal 
of which he treats. He could not warp was renewed and again declined, not- 
recorded truth to suit the requirements of withstanding the persuasions of the head- 
captious rules, but, taking his station on clerk, Mr. Owen, who was strongly at- 
the margin of the great current of events tached to " Mr. Frank," and who backed 
that swept over Scotland, during the pe- his exhortations by golden accounts of) 
riods to which his narrative refers, be ha3 the prosperity of the firm. His father 
described all that he saw, as it was born deeply chagrined at his son's conduct, 
past him by the mighty lapse. but inflexible in his purposes, determined 

In making out r<3imr}cs we have ch^i^|^e9^ ©l^^ii^l^^ home, aad 
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9upp1yiii|p his place by one of lus cousins 
in Northumberland. VouogOsbaklistone, 
accordingly, in about a month after his 
arrival (rom Bourdeaux, sets out from his 
father's house in London, mounted on 
horseback, with fifty guineas in his purse, 



time of vr^j treacherous jlurin^ truce, io<* 
terested, selfish, avaricious, and tricky 'm 
the business of peaceful life, and having 
few good qualities, unless there ^ould 
be accounted such, a ferocity which re- 
sembled courage in martial anairs, and in 



to proceed to Osbaldistone-Hall, in the commerce, a sort of wily craft which sup 
north of England, the ancient seat of the plied the place of wisdom in the ordina-^ 



family, and the actual residence of Sir 
Hildebrand Osbaldistone, younger brother 
to the London merchant, ana in whose 
favour, for some breach of filial duty, the 
iather of our hero had himself been dis- 
inherited. On his journey he falls in with 
a traveller, like himself, on horse-back^ 
going into Scotland, and who has on his 
saddUe a portmanteau apparently contain- 
ing something very valuable, as he con- 
stantly manifests the utmost anxiety, not 
only not to lose sight of it, but not even 
to permit the servants nor any one else 
at tnc various inns on the road so much 
as to touch it. The ludicrous fears of 



ry commerce of mankind." It was, then^ 
with strong prejudices against his coun- 
trymen generally, that young OsbaldiS'* 
tone first saw Campbell, of whom he give$ 
the following description : — 

There was much about him that coincid<> 
ed with my previous conceptions. He fa^ 
the hard features and athletic form, said to 
be peculiar to bis country, together with the 
national intonation and slow pedantic mode 
of expression, arising from the desire to avoid 
peculiarities of idiom or dialect. I could a1-, 
so observe the eaution and shrewdness of 
his country in many of the observations which 
he made^ and the answers which he returned* 
But I was not prepared for an air of easy self« 



this man, whose name is Moms, and the possession and superiority, with which he 



i^kittish manner in which he regards his 
fellow-traveller, who, in order to beguile 
the tediousness of the journey, plays up- 
on his timorous nature, are related with 
much animation, and are also connected 
With subsequent events of great impor- 
tance^ They continue their ride toge- 
ther a day and a half, and then put up at 
the sign of the Black Bear, in the town of 
Darlington, and Bishopric of Durham. 
Here another person is mtroduced, by the 
name of Campbell, known as an exten- 
sive dealer in cattle, and who afterwards 
plays a distin^ished part in the story^ 
The manner in which he is introduced, 
^d the description given of his appear- 
^wce and character, are calculated at once 
to awaken the curiosity of the reader, and 
maJke him anxious to meet with him 
Qgain. It will be recollected that the Os- 
Wldistone family belonged to North- 
umberland. Their proximity to the 
confines of England^ had exposed their 
persons and possessions to tne predato« 
yv inroads of the Scottish borderers, and 
they shared in the hostility that always 
existed, previous to the union, among the 
[Northumbrians, towards their northern 
neighbours, and which was abundantly 
l^ciprocated on their part. The style in 
•which the father of young Osbaldistone 
always spoke of the Scotch ,was calculat- 
ed to inspire his son with a strong dis- 
like of their character, which was in no 
•way mitigated by the tales he had heard 
in his infancy ifrom his old Northumbrian 
nurse ; and between them, they had im- 
pressed his youthful muid with " a sin- 
cere aversion to the northern inhabitants 



seemed to predommate over the company in* 
to which he was thrown, as it were by Acci- 
dent His dress was as coarse as it coold be, 
being still decent ; and, at a time when great 
expense was lavished upon the wardrobe, 
even Of the lowest who pretended to the cha- 
racter of gentlemen, this indicated mediocri- 
ty of circumstances, if not poverty. His con-' 
versation intimated, that he was engaged in 
the cattle>trade, no very dignified profession- 
al pursuit. And yet, under these disadvan- 
tages, he seemed, as a matter of course, to 
treat the rest of the company with the cool 
and condescending politeness, which implies 
a real, or imagined superiority over those to-i* 
wards whom it is used. When he gave his 
opinion on any point, it was with that easy 
tone of confidence used by those superior to 
their society in rank or information, as if 
what he said could not be doubted, and was 
not to be questioned. Mine host and his Sun- 
day guests, after an effort or two to support 
their consequence by noise and bold aver- 
ment, sunk gradually under the authority of 
Mr. Campbell, who thus fairly possessed him- 
self of the lead in the conversation. I was 
tempted, from curiosity, to dispute the ground 
with him myself, confiding in my knowledge 
of the woHd, extended, as it was, by my re- 
sidence abroad, and in the stores with which 
a tolerable education had possessed my mind. 
In the latter respect, he offered no competi- 
tion, and it was easy to see that his natural 
powers had never been cultivated by educa- 
tion. But 1 found him much better acquaint- 
ed than I was myself with the pi-esent state 
of France, the character of the duke of Or- 
leans, who had just succeeded to the regency 
of that kingdom, and that of (he statesmen by 
whom he was surrounded ; and his shrewdy 
caustic, and somewhat satirical remarks, wero 
those of a man who had been a close observ« 
er of the atfairs of that country.' 



cere aversion io w*^ -Ti - ri:. ! — . 'r^ 1 

of Britam, as a j^ople blood-thursty •'^igitizeSEiit^Qfil^fce on which Osbaldistone 
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first became itcquainted with Campbell, 
Was a Sunday dinner at the inn^ given by 
the host, in complianee with the custom 
Chen prevalent in that part of the coun- 
try, to such guests as happened to be 
with him on the Sabbath, and fer which 
they made no recompense, ctcept that of 
paying for a bottle of wine to drink his 
liealth when the meal was over. 

The next morning after the dinner, the 
banished son of the rich London mer- 
chant, parting with his timid companion, 
JMorris, started alone on his journey for 
Osbaldistone Manor, the seat of his un- 
cle. About noon he approached the resi- 
dence of his ancestors. It was situated in 
a romantic valley running far up among 
Surrounding hills, and as he was descend- 
ing an eminence, from which he caught 
Ol distant view of the home of his fathers, 
but the place of his exile, his horse was 
roused by the sound of a horn, and soon 
Q party of huntsmen at a little distance 
Swept by him. He halted his horse to let 
the chase pass on ; and as he sat, don- 
^ecturing what sort of reception he was 
^ike to meet with in the family of his un- 
cle, to which, he presumed the well- 
knounted, hale-looking young men he 
had just seen, belonged, " a vision that 
passed him interrupted his reflections." 
This vision was " a young lady, the love- 
liness of whose very striking features was 
tcnhanced by the animation of the chase 
and the glow of the exercise, mounted on 
a beautiful horse, jet black, unless where 
he was flecked by spots of the snow- 
white foam which embossed his bridle." 
As she brought her horse out from some 
broken gound, which had retarded her 
course, and was again putting him to his 
«peed, he made an irregular movement, 
^hich served as an apology for the tra- 
veller to ride up to her. Though there 
was no cause of alarm, she rewarded the 
good intentions of tlie stranger with a 
smile, which encouraged hira to put his 
horse to the same pace, with hers, and 
keep ne^r her. Soon, however, the shout 
of "whoop, dead, dead!" proclaimed 
that'the chase was ended ; and immediate- 
ly after, one of the huntsmen drew near, 
trittii|phantly waving the brush of the fox, 
nvhicn had been the object of pursuit. To 
this vaunting gesture of the sportsman, 
the young lady replied, " I see, I see ; but 
make no noise about it ; if Phcebc," pat- 
ting the neck of the beautiful animal on 
which she rode, "had not got among 
the cliffs, you would have had little cause 
for boastmg." She met the huntsman as 
she spoke, and conversing apart with 



bm, she seemed to be urgmg him to do 



something, which he very ungraciously 
refused. Well, well, Thomie," said she» 
" if you wont, I must, that's all — Sir," 
she continued, addressing the traveller; 
" I have been endeavouring to persuade 
this cultivated young gentleman to make 
inquiries at you, whether, in the course 
of your travels in these parts, you hav€^ 
heard any thing of a friend of ours, one 
Mr. Francis Osbaldistone, who has been 
for some days expected at Osbaklistone 
Hall?" The stranger, thankmg her for 
her kind inquiries, informed her that ho 
was the person after whom she asked* 
" In that case, sir," rejoined the lady, 
" as my kinsman*s politeness seems to bo' 
still slumbering, you will permit mo 
(though 1. suppose it is highly improper) 
to stand mistress of ceremonies, and to 
present to you young Squire Thomcliff 
Osbaldistone, your cousin, and Die Ver- 
non, who has also the honour to be your 
accomplished cousin's poor kinswoman,'* 
After this pleasant introduction to tho 
fair huntress and the accomplished Thor- 
nie, the latter departed to assist in coup- 
ling the hounds, while Frank and Dian^i 
proceeded together to the Hall. Tho 
conversation, which takes place between 
them, on the way, is animated and inte-i 
resting, serving to give the young visitor 
some idea of his north-country cousins, 
and to exhibit, in a vfiry engaging man-* 
ner, the eccentric character of JVTiss Ver-» 
non. When an-ired in the court, in front 
of the antiquated edifice, which had been 
for so many ages the dwelling-place ot* 
the race of Osbaldistone, Diana, jumping 
from her horse, throwing the rein to hcv 
new acquaintance, and bidding him " hold 
her palfrey like a duteous knight untij 
she could send some more humble squiro 
to relieve him of the charge, left him m 
admiration of her beauty, and astonish- 
ment at the over-frankness of her man- 
ners." The description of the great din^ 
ing-hall, decked as it was with the various 
trophies of sylvan war, is so strikingly 
animated and picturesque, as, likewise^ 
is the accoi!lnt of the tumultuous prepa- 
ration for dinner, among the servants^ 
tliat we cannot resist the temptation to 
copy them. 

We did. however, at length reach a long 
vaulted room, floored with stone, where a 
range of oaken tables, of a weight and size too 
massive ever to be moved aside, were alrea- 
dy covered for dinner. This venerable apart- 
ment, which had witnessed the feasts of seve- 
ral generations of the Osbaldistone family, 
bore also evidence of their success in §^ 
sports. Huj(e antlers of deer, which 
have been the trophies of the hunting 
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Cerspersed with (be stufied skins of badgers, 
otters, martins, aod other animals of cbace. 
Amidst some remnants of old armour, which 
liad, perfaapsi served against the Scotch, hung 
the more valued weapons of Sylvan war, 
crossbows, guns of various device and con- 
struction, nets, fishiog-rodsy otter spears, 
hunting poles, with muny other singular de- 
vices and engines for taking or Idlliog game. 
A few old pictures, dimmed with smoke, aud 
0t«tned with March beer, hung on the walls, 
representing knights and ladies, honoured, 
doubtless, and renowned in tlieir day : these 
frowning fearfully from huge bushes of wig 
end of beard ; and those looking delightfully 
with all their might at the roses which they 
brandished in their hands. 

Ibad just time to give a glance at these 
natters, when about twelve blue-coated ser- 
vants burst into the ball with much tumult 
end talk, each rather employed in directing 
bis comrades than in dischargine his own du- 
ty. Some brought blocks and billets to the 
fire, which roared, blazed, and ascended, 
fcalf in smoke, half in flame, up a huge tun- 
nel, with an opening wide enough to accom- 
modate a stone-seat within its ample vault, 
end which was fronted, by way of chimney- 
piece, with a huge piece of heavy architec- 
ture, where the monsters of heraldry, embo- 
died by the aK of some Northumbrian chis- 
el, grinned andrampedin red free-stone, now 
japanned by the smoke of centuries. Others 
of these old-fashioned serving-men bore huge 
emoaking dishes, loaded with substantial fare ; 
others brought in cups, flaggons, bottles, yea 
barrels of liquor. All tramped, kicked, plung- 
ed, shouldered, and ^Jostled, doing as little 
service with as much tumult as could well be 
Imagined. At length, while the dinner was, 
efter various efforts, in the act of being ar- 
ranged upon the board, the clamour much 
of men and dogs," the cracking of whips, cal- 
culated for the intimidation of the latter, voi- 
ces loud and high> steps which, impressed by 
the heavy-heeled boots of the period, clatter- 
ed like those iu the statue of the Festin de jtii- 
crre,* announced the arrival of those lor 
v^hose benefit the preparations were made. 
The hubbub among the servants rather in- 
creased than diminished as this crisis approach- 
ed — some called to make haste, others to 
lake time — some exhorted to stand out of 
the way, and make room for sir Hildebrand 
end the young s«]uires — some to close round 
the table, and be in the way — some to open, 
fiome to shut a pair of folding-doors, which 
divided the hall from a sort of gallery, as I 
efterwards learned, or withdrawing room, fit- 
ted up with black wainscot. Opened the 
doors were at length, and in rushed curs and 
men — eight dogs, the domestic chaplain, the 
village doctor, my six cousins, and my 
uncle." 

Frank had not yet seen his uncle, 
though it was some time since he had ar- 
rived; but the old knight soon made 
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amends for his apparent neglect. The 
account of Sir Hildebrand and his sons, 
the Nimrods of Northumberland, amd ef 
the style in which he introduces his ne- 
phew to his family, are in fine keepinc 
with the description of the dining-hau 
and the serving up of the enormotis meal« 
" If sir Hildebrand Osbaldlstone was in no 
hurry to greet his nephew, of whose arrival 
he must have been informed for some time, 
he had important avocations to allege in ex- 
cuse. * Had seen thee sooner, lad," he ex- 
claimed, after a rough shake of the hand, and 
a hearty welcome to Osbaldistone-Hall, but 
bad to see the hounds kennelled first. Thot» 
an welcome to the hall,lad^here is thy cou- 
sin Percie, thy cousin Thornie, and thy cou« 
sin John — ^your cousin Dick, your cousta 
Wilfred, and stay, where's RasWeigh— ay, 
here*s Rashleigh— take thy long body aside. 
Thornie, and let's see thy brother a bit — your 
cousin Rashleigh— So thy father has thought 
an the old hall, and old sir Hildebrand at 
last— better late than never— Thou art wel- 
come, lad, and there's enough — Where's my 
little Die — ay, here she comes— this is my 
niece Die, my wife's brother's daughter— thq 
prettiest girl in our dales, be the other wh« 
she may— and so now let's to the sirloin.' 

To gain some idea of the person who 
held this language, you roust suppose, my 
dearTresham, a man a^ed about sixty, in -a 
hunting suit which had once been richly 
laced, but whose splendour had been tarnished 
by many a November and December storm. 
Sir Hildebrand, notwithstanding the abrupt- 
ness of bis present manner, bad, at one peri- 
od of his lite, known courts aod camps ; ha4 
held a commission in the army which bad en- 
camped On Hounslow Heath previous to tb© 
Revolution, and, recommended perhaps by 
his religion, had been knighted about the 
same period by the unfortunate and ill-advis- 
ed .Tames II. But his dreams of further pre- 
ferment, if he ever entertained any, had died 
away at the crisis which drove his patroft 
from the throne, and since that period he had 
spent a sequestered life upon his native do- 
mains. Notwithstanding his rusticity, bow- 
ever, sir Hildebrand retained much of the 
exterior of a gentleman, and appeared amoo§ 
bis sons as the remains of a Corinthian pillar, 
defaced and overgrown with moss and lich- 
en, might have looked, if contrasted with the 
rough, unhewn masses of upright stones in 
Stonehenge, or any other druidical temple. 
The sons were, indeed, heavy una^me^ 
blocks as the eye would desire to look unon. 
Tall, stout, and comely, all and each of the 
five eldest seemed to want alike the Prome- 
thean fire of intellect, and the exterior graca 
and manner, which, in the polished world, 
sometimes supplies mental deficiency. Their 
most valuable moral quality seemed to be 
the good-humour and content which was ex- 
pressed in their heavy features, and their on- 
ly pretence to accomplishment was their dex- 
terity p^^^-^rts« for which cdoue they 
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Iiv6cl. The strong Gyas, and tbe strong CIo- 
anthus, are not less distinguished by the po- 
et, than the strong Percival, the strong Thorn- 
tliff, the strong John, Richard, Wilfred Os- 
Imldistones, were by outward appearance." 

Ra6hleigh Obaldistone, however, tbe 
youngest son of Sir Hildebrand, and Dia- 
tia Vernon, formed a strong contrast to 
the rest of the family as well as to each 
bther. The personal appearance of Rash- 
leigh is thus described : — 

" His appearance was not in itself prepos- 
sessing. He was of low stature, whereas all 
liis brethren seemed to be the descendants of 
Anak; and, while they were handsomely 
formed, Rasbleigh, though strong in person, 
, >sras bull-necked and cross-made, and, from 
tome early injury in his youth, had an im- 
perfection in his gait, so much resembling an 
absohite halt, that many alleged that it form- 
ed the obstacle to his taking orders, the 
church of Rome, as is well known, admitting 
none to the clerical profession who labours 
tinder any personal deformity. Others, how- 
ever, ascribed this unsightly defect to a mere 
fiwkward habit, and contended, that it did 
not amount to a personal disqualification from 
lioly orders. 

•*The features of Rasbleigh were such, as, 
lieving looked upon, we in vain wish to ba- 
nish from our memory, to which they recur 
As objects of painful curiosity, although we 
dwell upon them with a feeling of dislike, 
end even of disgust. It was not the actual 
plainness of his face, taken ixeparately from 
the meaning, which made this strong impres- 
€ion. His features were, indeed, irregular, 
l)Ut they were by no means vulgar; and his 
Iceen dark eyes, and shaggy eyebrows, re- 
deemed his fare from the charge of common- 
place ugliness. But there was in these eyes 
«m expression of art and design, and, on pro- 
Vocation, a ferocity tempered by caution, 
uhich nature had made obvious to the most 
ordinary physiognomist, perhaps with the 
came intention that she has given the rattle 
to the poisonous sn?v-»e. As if to compen- 
sate him for these disadvantages of exterior, 
Itaslileigh Osbaldistone was possessed of a 
Voice the most soft, mellow, and rich in its 
tones that I ever heard, and was at no loss 
for language of every sort suited to so fine an 
organ. His first sentence of welcome was 
liardly ended, ere I internally agreed with 
JWiss Vernon, that my new kinsman would 
make an instant conquest of a mistress whose 
cars alone were to judge his cause." 
• The character of Rashleigh, as after- 
wards given by Miss Vernon, and un- 
Iblded in the course of the narrative, was 
in perfect conformity to his personal ap- 
pearance. Like hump-backed Richard he 
could *♦ smile, and smile, and be a vil- 
lain he could " turn, and turn, and 
still go on," and had " a tongue that 
could wheedle with the devil." Of Miss 
Vernon it is impossible to forni an ade- 
qirajbe idea, without witnessing, not mere* 
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ly her actions, but her manner of doing 
things, and listening to her conversation, 
as represented in the many charming dia- 
logues she has with Frank. She was en- 
dowed with a vigorous intellect — wad 
lilgh-spirited and energetic — candid in 
herdisposition almost to bluntness— frank 
in her manners almost to rudeness, and 
yet she never offended against true mo- 
desty, nor departed from enli^tened dis- 
cretion. She counterbalanced her want of 
experience in life and of intercourse with 
polished society, by her native good sens© 
and the quickness of her perceptions ; her 
heart was large, her fortitude unyielding, 
her principles pure, and her beairty capti- 
vating. Into a family thus composed, had 
Francis Osbaldistone come to pass the 
first part of his exile at least, -and wait the 
further orders of his father. The most 
friendly intimacy soon grew up between 
Miss Vernon and himself, and it was ,not 
long before he began to suspect his heart 
of a warmer feeling toward her than 
mere friendship. Assisted by the admo- 
nitions of Diana, and his own observation, 
he put himself on his guard against Rash- 
leigh. He had not been long at the Hall, 
when one morning Miss Vernon informed 
him that a charge of highway robbery and 
treason had been lodged against him at a 
neighbouring magistrate's, and advised 
him to flee into Scotland. He soon, how- 
ever, convinced her that he was innocent, 
and by her aid and that of Rashleigh, 
who, by her influence, was made to exerl: 
himself in his behalf, he was, upon the 
testimony of the Mr. Campbell, formerly 
mentioned, acquitted. Not long after thifi 
affair Rashleigh left Northumberland fop 
London, to supply the place which his cou^ 
sin Francis was to have filled in the count- 
ing-house of Osbaldistone and Tresham, 
While Francis was enjoying the luxu- 
ry of Miss Vernon's society, and feel- 
ing his attachment to her constantly in- 
crease, he was not a little puzzled with 
the air of mystery that surrounded her, 
and which cost him many a painful mo- 
ment. In the midst of his hopes and 
fears on the subject of his love for Diana, 
she one day handed him a letter from 
Mr. Tresham, the partner of his father^, 
which informed him that Rashleigh, hav- 
ing taken the full management of tlie af- 
fairs of the house, during the absence of 
his father in Holland, had some time 
since left London for Scotland, with 
a large amount of property to take up 
bills of his fatlier's in that country, and 
that he had not been heard of since. The 
letter also informed that Mr. Owen, the 
kead-clerk formerly mentioned, had been 
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despatcbed to Ola^W to seek out Rash- 
leigh, and exhorted him to repair thither 
himself immediately, to assist Owen in 
his researches. He instantly resolved to 
depart for Glasgow. Before he went, 
however. Miss Vernon put into his hand 
ft packet, sealed, but witliout any direc- 
tion, enjoining it upon him not to open 
tlic packet, unless every otlier resource 
failed, but in that event, permitting; him 
to break the seal and make the best use 
h€ could of the contents. 

Upon the arrival of younp; Oshaldistonc 
in Glasgow he inquired for the mercan- 
tile house of Mac Vittie, Mac Fin and 
Company, agents and correspondents of 
}iis father, and was told that he would 
find them at church, as there was a ser- 
vice tliat morning, although it was Thurs- 
day, and they tMBrc very pious people. 
He accordingly determined on going to 
ohurrh as being the most likely place to 
iind Mac Vittie, The meeting which he 
Attended was held in the extensive vaults 
Ijeneath the cathedral church of Glasgow. 
Here, while looking round in vain to 
discover die face of Owen, or ascertain 
if either of the firm of Mac Vittie, Mac 
Fin and Company were present, his at- 
tention was drawn by the voice of some 
one whispering in his ear that he was in 
danger in Glagsow. "And so am I," the 
voice continued, " Meet me to-night on 
the Brigg, at twelve precisely — keep at 
home till the gloaming, and avoid obser- 
vation." His attempts to discover the 
the whisperer were vain, and he left the 
place of worship without being able to 
conjectin^ who it might be. He how- 
ever determined to go to the Brigg, as re- 
quested, and abide 3ie event. He was met 
tEiccording to appointment, by a man " ra- 
ther beneath than above the middle size, 
hut apparently strong, thick-set, and mus- 
cular, xlressed in a horseman's wrapping 
coat" After a short dialogue, not at all 
calculated to remove the apprehensions 
occasioned by the appearance of the 
stranger, young Osbaldistone follows 
him from the Bridge back into Glasgow, 
the mystery heightening at every step and 
%vith every word, until they both arrive 
at the doors of the prison of Glasgow. 
At a watchword given by the stranger, the 
turnkey opened the door, with many un- 
couth demonstrations of joy at seeing 
the person who ushered Osbaldistone into 
the prison* The mysterious stranger 
gave some directions to the turnkey, in 
Gaelic, who immediately conducted Osbal- 
distone through a passage of considerable 
intricacy, till he brought him to a small 
apartment,jvhere, lying asleep on a pallet 



of straw, he found his old friend Owem 
Upon his arrival at Glasgow, Owen 
had gone directly to Mac Vittie, Mac Fin 
and Company, and explaining to them, 
with the utmost confidence in tiieir 
friendly disposition, the object of his visit 
to Scotland, and the nature of his difficul" 
ties, had requested of them their counsel 
and assistance. Instead of acting tha 
part of honourable men, they took advan^ 
tage of the occasion to press Owen foi* 
the discharge of a balance due to them, 
according to their books, from the house 
of Osbaldistone and Tresham, which he 
was unable to pay, and being in a small 
degree concerned in the London house^ 
they arrested him and threw btm inta 
jail. While Francis and his unfortonate 
friend were engaged in thdr sorrowful 
conference, a loud knocking was heard 
at the gate, and immediately after, the 
mysterious stranger sprang into Owen** 
apartment, and witn signs of alarm 
sought a place of concealment But find^ 
ing none, he asked Osbaldistone for his 
pistols. " Yet, * tis no matter," said he, " t 
can do without them. Whatever you seei 
take no heed, and dinna mix your handi 
in another man's feud ; this geer's Bune^ 
and I maun manage it as I dow — I have 
been as hard bested, and worse, thait 
I am even now " So saying, — 

** He stripped from his person the cumbrous 
up)>er coat in which he was wrapt, confronted 
the door of the apartment, on which he fixed 
a keen and determined glance, drawing hi* 
person a little back, to concer. irate his force, 
like a fine horse brought up to the leaping 
bar. T had n6i a moment's doubt that btf 
meant to extricate himself from his embarrass- 
ment whatever might be the cause of it, by 
springing full upon those who should appear 
when the doors opened, and forcing his uajr 
through all opposition iilo the street; and such 
was tlic appearance of strength and agiliiy 
ditiplayed in his frame, and of determination 
in his look and manner, that I did not doubt 
a moment but that he would get cleai' 
through his opponents, unless they employed 
fatal means to stop his progress." 

No harm resulted, however, to any ot 
the parties from this interruption. Th6 
principal person who entered was Mn 
Nicol Jarvie, Baillie of Glasgow, an emi- 
nent weaver, and a correspondent of ihA 
house of Osbaldistone and Treshant- 
Having a prejudice against Mr. Jarvi^ 
Owen had not thought fit to call upon 
him for assistance upon his arrival vH 
Glasgow ; but after being so sadly disap- 
pointed by Mac Vittie, he had in hi^ con- 
iinement addressed a note to the Baillie, 
who now made his appearance though 
at a v^ry unexpected hour* Tiie 
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aresult of the eonvtfraation between him and 
Owen was, that he confuted to become 
bail for the appearance of Owen, who 
was forthwith set at liberty. After he 
had performed this generous service, the 
next thing the bailie did was to ascertain 
who were in the room. The first whom 
he approached was the inexplicable 
guide, whom Jarvie instantly recognised, 
ivith great astonishment, to be an old ac- 
quaintance and kinsman. He was no other 
tnan Campbell ; and from the course 
which the conversation took between him 
and the Baillie, it soon appeared that 
Campbell was no other than the renowned 
outlaw,Rob Roy MacGregor. In the course 
of this prison scene, also, an observation 
that fell from Mr. Jarvie, put Osbaldis- 
tone in mind of the packet he had re- 



the appointment Campbell had made, 
and making aU necessary preparations for 
the enterprise, in which the bailie enga- 
ged with great zeal, early next morning, 
they started for the Highlands. They ar- 
rived at the place appointed late at night, 
fetigued and hungry. But the small inn 
where they purposed to put up and await 
the appearance of Campbell was occupied 
by three persons, military men of some 
apparent consequence, consulting upon 
important affairs, and they were Uke not 
to obtain lodging or refreshment. After 
a battle, however, between the occupants 
and the new-comers, in which swords 
were drawn, and some hard fighting took 
place, the quarrel was appeased, and all 
sat down in quiet In the course of the 
evening the landlady secretly gave to 



ceived from Diana Vernon. The time Young Osbaldistone a paper, whidi, upon 
for the payment of his father's bills had reading it, h^ found to be a letter from 
espired within ten days, the period, at Campbell. 



The letter ran thus. 



which he had been authorised to open the 
packet, if all other resources failed for 
discharging the debts, — ^and he immedi- 
ately broke the seal. The undirected 
envelope contained a letter for Campbell, 
who being on the spot immediately read 
it. The letter was from Miss Vernon, and 
urged upon Campbell to undertake a 
task, which, though without mentioning 
its nature, he promised to execute, and 
after engaging the bailie and young 
Osbaldistone to meet him shortly at one 
of his resorts, the Clachan of Aberfoil, he 
departed. The next day as Osbaldistone 
was taking a walk in the College yard in 
Glasgow, and musing on recent events, 
lie saw three men at some distance from 
him, earnestly engaged in conversation ; 
they were Rashleigh, Mae Vittie, and 
Morris. They soon separated, and as 



*' For the honoured hands of Mr. F. 0. a 
Saxon young gentleman— These." 

Sir, 

*^ There are night-hawks abroad, so that I 
cannot give you and my respected kinsman 
B. N. J. the meeting at the Clachan of 
Aberfoil, whilkVas my purpose. I pray you 
to avoi<;l unnecessary communication with 
those you may find there, as it may give fa« 
ture trouble. The person who gives you 
this is faithful, and may be trusted, and wilt 
guide you to a place where, God willing, I 
may safely give you the meeting, when t trust 
my kinsman and you will visit my poor 
bouse, where, in despite of my enemies, I ' 
can still promise sic cheer as any bielandman 
may gie his friends, and where- we will ^ 
drink a solemn health to a certain D. V. and 
look to certain affairs wbilk I hope to be 
^ your aidance in; and I rest, as It wont 
Rilhieighwa^tur^ngTow^^^^ amon^ gentlemen, your servant to com- 
in deep reverie, Francis presented him- n ai. i/. 

self suddenly before him. This meeting It appeared from the conversation of 
resulted in a duel, which was broken on the ofacers that they were convened for 
just as it was about to end fatally for the purpose of devising some method of 
llashleigh, by Campbell, who sprang be- capturing Rob Roy, and putting dowu 
between them, and separating tnem, sent theMacGregors. Before the party finish- 
Bashleigh away, detaining Francis till hb ed their conversation after supper, an 
cousin was beyond his reach, and then English officer with two or three files of 
reminding him of the Clachan of Aberfoil, soldiers entered. This officer having or- 
and exhorting him to be punctual, took ders to arrest two persons, an old one ' 
his leave. Francis returnea to the bailie's, and a young one, and the bailie and Fran- 
and relating the whole story of the quar- cis answering to this description, and the 
rel with iUshleigh, the abrupt appear- suspicion being strengthened by the letter 
ance of CampbeH, and the origin of his from Rob Roy found on the person of 
acquamtance with him, even to the par- young Osbalcustone, he and nis friend 
ticulars of the affair at Justice Ingle- were taken into custody. The next 
wood's,^ when he was accused of robbery the Englisfatinan and hid small-^ , ' - 
and treason, deliberated with Jarvie on up their march toward the learns tiiat 
the most probable mode of regaining the ItobRoy on the banks of LoS, hixtJr 
. . sameths'coo^ 



^ropertywhichRashleigb had embezzled* A Hi^wl^^ the same tb coof 
rhe result ms a determination to ke^'^^ twO^ § tiic jaU m Gellm 



hrvn taken prisoner by some of Captain 
Thorton's band, and, upon beins threat- 
ened with insti^nt death if he did not dis- 
cNnte the place of Mac Greer's conceal- 
ment, haa pretended to submit and un- 
dei^ake to act as guide, but in fact led 
tho troops into an ambush, by which they 
t\'ere all cut oflT, or taken pnsoners. This 
ambush was laid by Helen MacGregor, 
the wife of Rob Roy. The description of 
the fir^t appearance of the heroine on the 
top of a rock, fronting the passage of the 
regular troops, and her majectic looks and 
demeanour are flnely told, and form a 
f rriking picture. With the rest of the cap- 
tured party, the Baillie and his young 
friend fell into the hands of Helen. Soon 
after tlus affair, another party of High- 
landers arrived, of very different appear- 
tinre fmm the party commanded ny the 
wife of MacGregor, under the guidance 
of her two sons, Robert and James, who 
brought the news of their father's cap- 
ture. He had been betrayed by an invi- 
tation to an interview witli Rashleigh Os- 
baldistone. Upon hearing this, Helen be- 
came frantic with gnef and rage. The 
messenger, however, who had gone with 
the invitation to Rob Roy, had been de- 
tained hr him as a hosta^, and was with 
the band just come up. Burning for ven- 
geance, the wife of MacGregor ordered 
him to l>o brought before her. It was the 
craven Morris. The scene which follow^ 
ed is the most tragical in the story, and is 
drawn with a force of conception — a 
depth of passion, and an eloquence of 
expression, scarcely to be equalled. We 
copy it:— 

«• He fell prostrate before the female Chief, 
with an effort to clasp her knees, from which 
she drew back, as if his touch had been pol- 
lution, so that all he could do in token of the 
extremity of his humiliation, was to kiss the 
hem of her plaid. I never heard entreaties for 
life poured forth with such agony of spirit. 
The ecstacy of fear was such, I hat, instead of 
paralyzing his tonzue, as on ordinary occa- 
sions, it even rendered him eloquent, and, 
with cheeks pale as ashes, hands compressed 
in agony, eyes that seemed to be taking their 
last Took of all mortal objects, he protested, 
with deepest oaths, his total ignorance of any 
design on the person of Rob Roy, whom he 
swore he loved and honoured as his own 
soul. — In the inconsistency of his terror, he 
said, he was but the afrent of others, and he 
muttered the name of Rashleigh .~^e prayed 
but for life—for life he would give all he had 
in the world it was but a little he asked-^ 
Gsefil^ ^® ^ prolonged, under tortures 

aistonVthf!4-z!;^.^.{;^^^^^ 

intricacy, tS^^^l'^^ ^^P» of the lowest 
apartmentHTwwA m describe thii.sQim^ 



the loathing and cnntenpt, with which the 
wife of MacGregor regarded this wretched 
petitioner for the poor boon of existence. 

« I coald have bid yon live/' she said, " had 
life been to you the same weary and wasting 
burden that it is to me — that it is to every 
noble and generous mind. — But you— wretch ! 
vou could creep through tae worid unaifected 
by its various disgraces, its ineffable miseries, 
its constantly accumulating masses of crime 
and sorrow, — you could live and enjoy your- 
self, while the noble-minded are betrayed — 
while nameless and birthless villains tread on 
the necks of the bra ve a nd t h e I o n -descended , 
—you could enjoy yonist-lf, like a butcher's 
dog In the shambles, battening on garbage, 
while the slaughter of ihe brave went on 
around you ! This enjoyment you shall not ' 
live to partake of ; you shall die, base dog, 
and that before yon cloud has passed over 
the sun." 

« She gave a brief command in Gaelic to 
her attendants, two of whom seized upon the 
prostrate suppliant, and hurried him to the 
brink of a cliff which overhung the flood. 
He set up the most piercing and dreadful 
cries that fear ever uttered — I may well term 
them dreadful, for they haunted my sleep for 
years afterward. As the murderers, or exe- 
cutioners, call them as you will, dragged him 
along, he recognised me even in that mo- 
ment of horror, and exclaimed, in the last ar- 
ticulate words I ever heard him utter, O, Mr. 
Osbaldistone, save me !-*-save me !" 

'* I was so much moved by this horrid 
spectacle, that although in momentary ex- 
pectation of sharing his fate, 1 did attempt to 
speak In his behalf ; but, as might have been 
expected, my interference was sternly disre- 
garded. The victim was held fast by somCt 
while others, binding a large heavy stone in 
a plaid, tied It round his neck, and others 
again eagerly stripped him of some part of his 
dress. Half-naked, and thus manacled, they 
hurled him into the lake, there about twelve 
feet deep, drowning his last death-shriek with 
a loud halloo of vindictive triumph, above 
which, however, the yell of mortal agony 
was distinctly heard. The heav^ burden 
splashed in the dark-blue waters ot the lake, 
and the Highlanders, with their pole-axes and 
swords, watched an instant, to guard, lest, 
extricating himself from the load to which he 
was attached, he might have struggled to re- 
gain the shore. But the knot had been se- 
curely bound ; the victim sunk without ef- 
fort; the waters, which his fall bad disturb* 
ed, settled calmly over him, and the unit of 
that life for which be had pleaded so strong- 
ly, was for ever withdrawn from the sum of 
human existence." 

Francis Osbaldistone was sent with a 
message to the leader of the forces, to 
which MacGregor was now captive, by 
Helen, denouncing terrible vengeanee if 
her husband was not released. The mes- 
sage proved ineffisctual ; but, neverthe* 
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and narrow stream, on tlieir way to a 
place of more security t^ian the station 
they then occupied, where Rob was to be 
put to death tne next morning, he per- 
suaded the Highland trooper, behind 
whom he rode, to assist in disencumber-^ 
inf^ him of his bonds, and effected his 
escape. Great exertion was made to re- 
capture him, but in vain. As Osbaldistone 
sat on his horse, where the troop had left 
him, when th^y dispersed for the recovery 
of their prisoner, he heard some of the 
horsemen, as they returned from the pur- 
suit, ask after himself, and threaten to 
blow his brains out if they fell in with 
him, for they said he had given to Mac 
Gregor the knife with which he had cut 
the cord that bound him. Hearing this, 
he thought it best to make good his re- 
treat also. As he was returning, on foot, 
In a cold, moon-light night, to rejoin the 
Mac Gregors and the Baillie, on the side 
of a high heathy hill he was overtaken by 
two persons mounted on horseback. One 
of the persons was Diana Vernon. She 
had only time to deliver to him his fa- 
ther's property, which Rashleigh had been 
compelled to give up, and to bid him 
farewell and be happy ; which she did 
with the utmost tenderness of manner, 
and passed on. This scene is exquisitely 
touching, and the description of the effect 
produced upon Frank — the hysterica pas'- 
sio that subdued him — admirable for its 
truth and force. 

Osbaldistone had proceeded on his way 
but a short time, after this interview, when 
the words — " a braw night, Maister Os- 
baldistone, — ^we have met at the mirk 
hour before now*' — announced the well- 
known voice of Mac Gregor. During the 
interesting conversation that ensued until 
tlieir arrival at the village of Aherfoil, 
Frank learned of Mac Gregor, that the 
letter, which Diana gave him in the blank 
envelope, was from the person who was 
her companion in her present journey, 
and that he had for a long time resided 
at Osbaldistone Hall, though unknown to 
all but Sir Hildebrand, Kashleigh, Miss 
Vernon, and himself. He also learned 
that the robberv of Morris was com- 
mitted by Mac Gregor and Rashleigh,— 
that Rashleigh had turned suspicion 
upon him, and that it was through the 
influence of Diana Vernon that he had 
been rescued from the snare. At the 
Claehan, or village of Aherfoil, they 
found Baillie Nicol Jarvie. The good 
Baillie was much rejoiced to hear of the 
recoverjrof the property : and he also had 
the satn&ctloB^ of receiving a tliousand 
merksfrom lifiiA^lirogor,indi8chargeof ati 



old debt. Mr. Osbaldistone and the Baillie 
now thought about returning home ; and 
after visiting the abode of Mac Gregor, 
on the romantic shore of Loch Lomond, 
where Helen gave to Frank a ring from 
Diana Vernon, as tiie pledge of her af- 
fection, they proceeded by water to the 
foot of the lake, whither their horses had 
been conducted by Dougal, the tiusty 
turnkey, and were now waiting for tliem. 
Upon their arrival in Glasgow, Frank 
found his father there. The meeting be- 
tween them was tender and affectionate ; 
the father had forgotten his disgust, in 
view of the zeal and enterprise his son 
had so recently displayed in the reco- 
very of his property, and his greeting was 
warm and fond. Owen partook in the 
joy. The elder Osbaldistone had just re- 
turned from Holland, with his credit re- 
newed and extended, by the success of 
his speculations on the Continent ; and 
having made a deserved return to the 
scoundrel house of Mac Vittie, Mac Fin 
and company, by closing his concerns 
with them tor ever, and jputting all his 
business nto the hands of Nicol Jarvie, 
who had proved himself so honest a man 
and true a friend, he and Frank and Ow- 
en set out on their return to London. 
Their departure was hastened by the 
breaking out of the rebellion in behalf of 
the Stuart family, which had been thus 
suddenly brought to a head by the trea- 
chery and intrigues of Rashleigh. In the 
course of this contest, old Sir Hildebrand 
Osbaldistone lost his five eldest sons, 
Thorncliff being killed in a quarrel with a 
Northumbrian officer, on the first day of 
tiie muster, and the rest meeting with 
their deaths in the peculiar road of thei^ 
vices and follies. Rsushleigh he had disin- 
herited, in favour oi his nephew Francis. 
The old gentleman himself was taken 
prisoner and thrown into Newgate as a 
captive rebel. The account of the joyous 
ola knight's last days is a fine specimen 
of the pathetic. 

Upon the extinction of the &mily of 
Sir Hildebrand, the father of Francis 
wished him to act upon the will of his 
uncle, and he accordingly set off once 
more for Osbaldistone Hall. The will of 
Sir Hildebrand was lodged with Justice 
higlewood ; Francis therefore went first 
to him. The old Justice received him 
with great cordiality, and enabled him to 
enter into inmiediate possession of the 
estate. 

From Justice Inglewood he le«m^mt 
Diana Vernon is not mam^j^W^ 
she has gone, or is going ^ 
thut the pmm who waa jHr 



hf r rtirougb the Hij^hltnds, when he met 
he? aod regained his father's property at 
her hands, was DO other than her father, 
and, also, that her father was no other 
than the priest Vaushan. Diana had not 
▼ct taken the veil, for upon his arriTal at 
the Hall, he finds her there, with her fa- 
ther, awaiting an expected opportunity 
to retire to France. 

Rashleich, who had undertaken to set 
aside hb father's will, once more comes 
in to make disturbance, and procuring a 
warrant, through the Instrumentality of 
a profligate attorney, causes Sir Frede- 
n& Vernon and Diana to be arrested for 
treason, and Francis Osbaldistonefor mis- 
prision of treason. As he is taking them 
off in the old family coach of Osbaldis- 
tone HaD, they are rescued by Rob Roy 
and a small par^ of the Mac Gregors, 
who had come, by appointment, to con- 
vey Sir Frederick and his daughter to 
some port where they mteht embark for 
the continent In the affray, Rob kills 
Rashleigh with his own hands, and with 
his death every thine becomes quiet 

Old Sir Frederick Vernon, not lone 
after bis retreat to France, dies, and 
Frank, with full consent of his father, 
goes to France to find Diana, whom he 
brings home his wife. Baillie Nicol 
Jarvie had before this taken "the las- 
eock, Mattie" to wife, and he lived on 
prosperoiM^y to a good old aj^e. Rob 
Roy continued to maint^n himself on 
bis native hills, and levy black mail, un- 
til, notwithstanding his violent life, he 
Was gathered to his fathers at an ad- 
vanced age, about the year 1736. 

Such is a general outline of the story 
of ** Rob Roy." The quotations we have 
made are but a very small portion of the 
line passages which we might have intro- 
duced ; and we have given them, rather 
because they helped us in the abstract of 
the story, than to furnish specimens of 
tiie work. 

The character of Rob Roy is drawn 
with great strength and precision, and 
exhibits the finest specimen of the moun- 
taineer tiiiat we have ever seen. Some 
may, perhaps, complain that Rob is not 
introduced earlier in the narrative. But 
this would be a complaint grounded on a 
nameirather than a fact, for although he 
does not appear under his distinguishing 
appellation till very late in the story, yet, 
tmder the disguise of a less redoubtable 
title, in the very outset, he gives to ttie 
machine a motion, which, like the ripple 
^er the back of Leviathan before he ex- 
^^J^ VVa scaly strength upon the sur- 
"^Mt, v»*8«»jEft8 hk huge propoi^ 



tions and resistless energy. And, al- 
though the reader may grow somewhat 
Impatient, as he proceeds in the first pe- 
rusal of the woric, at not meetmg witli 
the greatobjectofhiscuriosity, vet when 
he discovers that he has been for a long 
time near at hand, and even in bis pre- 
sence, the retroactive effect augments his 
pleasure on the whole, and enhances his 
adm'tfation of the singular individual who 
can thus elude knowledge, and yet be 
constantiy leaving the most formidable 
tokens of his proximity. 

Rashleigh appears most like a pure ra- 
vention of any character in the whole 
piece. He is not the oflfopring of circum- 
stances—not produced by tiie mftuences 
of the times— nor does he derive any of 
his qualities from his parentage, or from 
his private relations and individual pur- 
suits. He is a sort of abstraction of great, 
but bad qualities. Richly endowed ^vith 
talents, of singular energy of will, of the 
most restless disposition, and acting upon 
principles wholly selfish, the chief use of 
his introduction is to connect Rob Roy 
with the rest of the personages of the 
story, and furnish him with am|Je op- 
portunity to act If it were not for Rash- 
leigh and his doings, Rob would have lit- 
tie occasion for the display of some of 
the most admirable trdts of his charac- 
ter—his fidelity— his generosity— his as- 
tonishing presence of mind— his boldness 
in devising schemes, and his celenty m 
executing them— lus never-slumbenng 
circumspection— his magnammity and 
his honour. The portrmt of the Mac 
Gregor is painted in such strong co- 
lours—is made up of such broad masses 
of light and shade— tiiat it requires the 
deep and dark ground of Rashieigh's 
character to give it proper rehef and ena- 
ble it to produce the most striking effect. 

Baillie Nicol Jarvie is a most amusing, 
honest, downright, upright, loquacious, 
valiant weaver, resi^ng in the Salt-Mar- 
ket, Glasgow. He is of great importance 
to the progress of the story, and his cha- 
racter is happily conceived and well sus- 
tained. . . .,.1.1. 

As for Andrew Famservice, though he 
stands a striking proof of the author s 
versatile talents, extensive range of ob- 
servation, and skill in character, yet we 
cannot but consider him an excrescence 
upon die story, which he neither aids 
nor ornaments. He is a sort of receptacle 
which tile author has prepared for tiio 
purpose of collecting in it all the meanest 
traits of the Lowland Scotch character. , 

The character of 
Ihe ttw&t feacmating luapA. ^ ¥bgtWSm 
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her wisdom ^her frankness and her 

dignity — ^her intrepidity — ^her generosi- 
ty — ^her filial piety— her hard fate in be- 
ing doomed either to marry a man whom 
she scorns, or be shut up in a convent, 
when she was so fitted to enjoy and or- 
nament society ; and, added to all, her 
personal beauty, render her, in our esd- 
mation, one of the most interesting and 
delicious females upon record. 
• Helen Mac Gregor is a bold, rude 
fragment sketched with ^at spirit ; she 
is a fit wife for Rob Roy, actmg most 
heroically and speaking most eloquently. 

Of Francis Osbaldistone, we have 
only room to say, that we were happy to 
find his many merits and his love reward- 
ed by the possession of Diana Vernon : 
of the other persons, though there are se- 
veral among them that have contributed 
much to our pleasure, we have not room 



to speak at all. There are many 
phrases, in the course of the work, taken 
from Shakspeare, not on account of po- 
verty, but for the sake of ornament, and 
of manifesting the author's attachment 
to the old bard : knowing his own opu- 
lence, he was not afraid to borrow. 

Thus have we endeavoured to give 
some account (how inadequate it is, we 
are conscious) of the last as well as of the 

(receding works of the author of Waver- 
J, If we have spoken, almost without 
qualification, in their praise, it was be- 
cause we were, almost without exception, 
pleased with what they contained ; and if 
we could be instrumental in extending 
the popularity of these works, we should 
congratulate ourselves upon our good 
fortune, and regard it as an indication of 
the prevalence of a correct, dbcerning 
taste in the public. ' L. 
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There is no country in the world where plans 
for the improvement of the condition of society 
meet so httte obstruction as in this. With us, 
errors derive no veneration from their antiouity, 
and prejudice acquires, comparatively speaking, 
but httle authority from cdstom. 

We are yet a " recent people," — to use the 
language of Mr. Biurke — we have " not yet har- 
dened mto the bone' of manhood we have not 
a httle of the enthusiasm of vouth — we have a 
great deal of its activity and enterprise ;->-and 
we have not a single mark about us of the timidity, 
the decrepitude, or the decay of age. There are 
yet among us not a few who were bom in an ase 
so much ruder than this, that we should hardly 
believe it could have been so near us, but for 
the living evidences of the fact — bom under po- 
litical and religious institutions which they had 
no power to alter — when the means of education 
were small, and the ability to employ them was 
partial and occasional — when the principal em- 
ployment of the labourer was in the tillage of 
fields recently cleared, and in subduing the fo- 
rests which skirted them ; when that of the soldier 
was in hunting down the savages who inhabited 
those forests ; when science and learning were 
considered as having hardly any thing to do with 
society at lam ; when the knowledge of medi- 
cine was little more than the knowledge of 
the names of remedies and diseases ; and when 
justices of the peace were almost identified with 
justice itself. 

The change which has since taken place has 
been extraordinary; we think, unparalleled. 
Our armies and our ships have presented more 
than one spectacle to the polished warriors of 
Europe not less surprising than that which met 
the eyes of Fitz-James, when the followers of 
Bhoderick Dhu rose, at his signal, from the brake 
and copse wood that a moment before seemed 
the onfy tenants of the broken and barreft|i|^-^(j 
clivity which tbey occupied. Our learned pro- 



fessions are not wanting in talent, and there are 
men, in every one of them, wliom we should not 
be afraid to commit to tlie hazard of a contest 
with the ablest of whom we have heard in the 
United Kingdoqns. Our administration of jus- 
tice, m Its hiffher departments, is without a stain ; 
and our judicial benches are occupied by men, 
whose superiors are not now to be found in Wesl- 
minster-Hall. 

But what we most delight in is the condition of 
our society, which presents a most uncommon 
union of qualities not easily kept together— 
simplicity and refinement. We have not the 
pomp and splendour of aristocracy, but we are 
without its effeminacy, its licensed voluptuous- 
ness, and its unfeeling oppression. W^eaith with 
us is not without its power, but it has not yet en- 
rolled or pensioned its classes of sycophants and 
parasites. There are no artificial bars or ob- 
stmctions to turn talent aside from the path of 
distinction — and though honour and favour are 
not always exactly apportioned to viriuej yet 
we think that there is no country where it is so 
sure to find friends, and so secure of its reward. 
Now we think it manifest that this state of things 
indicates a great degree ol' excitement and ac- 
tivity in the public mind, and is itself at once 
the prosperous and auspicious result of that ac- 
tivity. We have exhibited all the zeal which 
marks a reformation, find all the spirit which 
characterizes a revolution, without the bigotry of 
the one, or the violence of the other. We have 
not been afraid to trust our most important inter- 
ests to the practical result of our own theories ; 
but we have not disregarded the lights of experi- 
ence, or the authority of precedent. Our public 
and our social character has been perhaps as 
much distinguished by the sobriety and discretion 
which belong to age, as by the impulse and gene- 
rositA' which swell the veins, and exDaM4>|l»«. l>o- 
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caught froai them the spirit which they caughi 
from the times ; and it was not to be expected 
under these circumstances that the march of so- 
ciety would be much obstructed by attachments 
to institutions because they were old. But this 
circumstance was not the chief security for the 
continuance of reformation and prosperity. In 
our jud^^nt that security depended (leaving 
out of view the greneral diffusion of knowledge, 
without which nothing^ could be done) upon the 
substantial independence of every member of the 
community. We have no monopolies but those 
which are* the incentives and the rewards of ge- 
nius — premogeniture presents no obstacles to 
change of property^ and provides no establish- 
ments for mdolent or surfeited wealth — we have 
no artificial systems by which hosts of officers^ 
iucumbents, and labourers, acquire a claim to the 
profits of unmeaning tictiou» and useless labour — 
we suffer no embarrassment from prescriptive 
rights which in their origin are little else than 
barren forms, but in the progress of society, and 
with the increase of population, become engines 
of dreadful oppression. The tendency of all 
these thin^ is to accumulate unnecessary power 
and artificial servility. Throughout nearly all 
£urope they have become incorporated almost 
with the very being of society. Nothing could 
have delivered and preserved us from their ser- 
vitude but a revolution, and the simple condition 
of society in which it fomid us. 

Notwithstanding all these advantages, and the 
valuable use we have made of them, tliere re- 
mains much room for reformation. Tiic magni- 
tude of the work we have had to accomplish has 
necessarily been the cause that many parts of it 
remain unfinished. After forming the structure 
of our general and state governments, it became 
necessary- to provide a system of laws. A great 
many of those existing, required imm^iate 
amendment — many needed tne test of experi- 
ment— -and there were many which, though ob- 
viously susceptible of improvement, it was 
thought necessary to adopt and retain as the^ 
were until there should be leisure for their modi- 
fication. 

Among those whose policy must then have 
been regarded 'as most doubtful, and of which 
the mischiefs have since been felt to be exten- 
sive and ruinous, are those concerning the poor. 
The most important parts of the mistaken system 
in relation to this important class of the commu- 
nity, were established in England during the 
reign 5f Elizabeth. In this State we have 
adopted almost literally the provisions of the Bri- 
tish statutes; and we believe they have been 
treacled with similar respect by the greatest 
part of the states in the union. The proper 
place for the reformation of the abuses to which 
they have led, are, we well know, the legislative 
chambers firom which they have acquired their 
authority. Nevertheless it must be recollected, 
that however powerful may be the influence 
of the laws upon th^ state of society : the state of 
society in its turn has a paramount control over 
the laws. The extent and duration of the abuses 
of which we complain, present perhaps the 
greatest obstacle to a merely legislative remedy ; 
and there seems but very little reason to hope 
that any remedy will be provided until private 
benevolence shall present an unquestionable ex- 
periment of some better plan for the relief of the 
poor than that which is established .by law. ft 
was not solely to indulge an inclination, which 
•ve confess amounts almost to a passion, to 
" ^ipon the darling theme of our country 
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history and its actual condition, that we have de* 
tained our readers with a generality of remark 
which may seem to have but little connexToii 
with the subject under investigation — but it was 
for the purpose of showing that there never 
was any people whose institutions and cfaaracttf 
presented so few impediments to patnotism aad 
philanthropy. Let this subject be considered ia 
all its bearings ; and in particular let it be re* 
membered how few persons there are among 09 
in 80 humble a condition as not to feel a stron? 
interest in the discussion of every topic which 
concerns the general welfare ; and we are per- 
suaded, there will not be many who will be in- 
clined to interpose the cowardly objection that it 
is not now the time, or that it is now too late U» 
reform, as a plea, either for procrastination, or 
despondency. JVoio, is almost always tlic ac- 
cepted time ; it is at this moment emphatically stK 
The attention of the Legislature has been lately 
invited to this subject by the Chief Magisiraie 
of our state ; — ^that of the community, and parti- 
ticularly of our own city, has been recently in- 
treated by some of our most respectable citizens. 
Now is the time to decide what substitute, if ai^'y 
shall be provided for our present cumbrous sys- 
tem of public charity. And most assuredly there 
are very few questions in which the oommunhy 
has so great an interest. If the expense of sup- 
porting paupers, taking one with another, be ooC 
much less than the wages of common labour, aid 
if every tenth person ob a pauper — as was the case 
in our city the last winter---how formidable is that 
deduction from the annual product of the labour 6C 
the community, which is occasioned by pauperism? 
In estimating this amount we must consider the 
indolence, and consequent unproductiveness of 
the poor ; and their charge upon the labour of 
others — and we must not forget bow great a pro* 
portion of the whole population is to be re^^octed 
from the class of productive laboorers, in tb6 
sense in which we are now considering that de- 
scription of persons, on account of infancy, age^ 
disease, indolence, the nature of their occupa* 
tion, and t^ir wealth. 

In 1814 was formed the interesting Societjr 
whose first Report furnishes the occasion of these 
remarks. Their institution for the promotion of 
industry, has perhaps acquired more reputation 
than any other Charity — still we hardly know 
whether to rejoice or lament that its merits are 
so little known. Considering the comparatively 
scanty patronage which it has received, we shouki 
regard a just public sense of its excellence as the 
deepest reproach to the Conununity. The ladies 
who first published " The plan of the Society," ere 
we believe entitled to tlie exclusive honour of its 
origin, and we doubt not it will prove an impe- 
rishable monument of their praise. To them, aad 
to their companions, whose imtiring benevolence 
has assisted m carrying this plan into saccessfol 
practice ; is secured a richer reward than any 
which human applause can bestow, in the good 
they have already done, and in that which they 
may be well assured will be the result of their 
efforts. 

We shall now give a brief account of the na- 
ture of this plan lor the relief of the jMor, bu tht 
promotion of industry^nd shall aftenrard submit 
a few reasons for the opinion that it embraces the 
only salutary principles upon which extensive re- 
lief*^ can ever be furnished to the indigent. 

The first and the most important point is, to as- 
certain who are to be the objects of the charity 
of this Society. These are, all those persons whe 
are wjllijjgg^^Aj^»A« carmot gt> to wj^ftyt r 
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otherwise earn a comfortable living*, and who do 
not lead disorderly lives. It appears hy one of the 
able and excellent Reports subjoined to the Con- 
stitution, that the construction put upon the clause 
respecting those " who cannot otherwise earn a 
comfortable living** furnishes a most salutary 
restriction of it ; and we should have been pleas- 
ed to have seen its words incorporated in that 
article of the constitution which we are consid- ' 
ering. The construction we allude to, is express- 
ed in terms less vague than those of the 
cdnslitution, and is this, that the person applying 
for emplovment must be one who " camtot 
procure work elsewhere.''* That the vicious may 
not be discouraged from reformation, for want 
of the means of subsistence, and that the So- 
ciety may be enabled to substitute the salutary 
influences of industry, for the temptations and 
the depravity of idleness, a seasonable opportu- 
nity to return to habits of virtue and industry, is 
to be allowed to all, except those whose pro- 
fligacy would make them otfensive to others, or 
woula furnish too strong an improbability of their 
amendment. 

It will be taken for granted that all the persons 
employed by the Society, and all intended to be 
the immediate objects of its bounty, except the 
children who are allowed under certain circum- 
stances to accompany their parents, are females. 

The Society having decided what persons shall 
be entitled to the benefits of their institution, 
eoes on to appoint the mode in which these bene- 
fits shall be dispensed, or, in other words, the 
rules and regulations for the employment, go- 
vernment, and support of the poor who are in 
their service. 

These regulations all show an uncommon de- 
gree of that good sense which adapts itself imme- 
diately to the business-concerns of life — but we 
have not time to notice any but the principal. 
The officers of the Society, whose services are 
gratuitous, are four Directresses, a Treasurer, a 
secretary, and forty Managers. The 2iid. 3rd. 
and 4tli. Directresses are to attend the House of 
Industry, (each of them a week in succession) one 
hour every morning. Their principal "duly is to 
6ee what kind of employment is inimed:iate!y 
needed, what kind of work is most profitable ; to 
direct what purchases shall be made, and to keep 
memoranda of the conduct of the persons em- 
ployed. The board of the Society meets once a 
month, and elects 12 of the managers for the en- 
suing month, eight of whom are to act as such in 
the house ; two, to form a purchasing, and two 
an investigating Committee. 

Four managers attend at a time. One mana- 
ger superintends the knitting and sewing ; keeps 
an account with each of the labourers, in which 
the articles they receive are charged when put 
out, and credited, when returned. It is her busi- 
ness also to see that the work is properly done, 
and to admonish the careless and unfaithful, or 
even punish them b^ reasonable deductions. 

That it may be in her power to detect defi* 
oiencies that escape first examination, she is to 
furnish slips of paper, with numbers, of which she 
is to keep a register, and which are to be attached, 
by the persons who receive them, to their work 
\vhen It is returned. The 2nd. manager has 
charge of the sales, fixes the prices of the articles ; 
receives orders, attends to their execution ; keeps 
an aceount of all moneys received, and collects 
all debts. Tlie 3d. manager reads a chapter in the 
Bible every morning — superintends the spinners, 
carders, and winders as niuch as the first does ; 
who sew and knit attends to all applicaifiUize 
' ^ ' — reails the rules, when ue- 
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cessary, inspects the dil'gence of the seamstre8se9 
and knitters: has charge of all payments, and 
keeps an account of them. The purchasing com- 
mittee attend, two days in the week, to consult 
with the visiting Directress, and receive and exe- 
cute her directions for purchases. The name of 
the investigating Committee explains their duties 
— it is their business to ascertain the circum- 
stances and character of all applicants who are 
unknown to any member of the Board. The du- 
ties of the Secretary and Treasurer will also be 
sufficiently understood by their name. 

A house is provided, with apartments appro- 
priated to the varieties of work — where a great 
majority of those who are employed by the Socie- 
\Y are assembled nevertheless, women who can 
furnish respectable recommendations,/ro9n house- 
keepers for whom they have laboured, are permitted 
to take work to their homes. 

The Constitution, also, provides for the educa- 
tion in sewing, knitting, reading, and writing, of 
the children of those who are employed in the 
House of Industry. This idea probably was first 
suggested for the sake of saving fuel to their 
parents during the time they should be froni 
home. We are entirely convinced that there is 
no ground for regret that ihU part of the plan 
has not been carried into effect;, because we 
think it is not desirable to unite objects, which 
are so entirely distinct, in themselves eonsider- 
ed, as labour and education. It will, doubtless^ 
be pei-ceived that the duties of the different officers 
of the Sccietv, in some particulars, trespass cyj each 
other— that they might be considerably simplified— 
and rendered less laborious. Nevertheless, it is 
impossible not to. see that the plan of tlie Society 
is not the creature of fanciful or romantic bene- 
volence ; that it indicates great practical good 
sense ; that it leaves very little room for retrench- 
ment, and scarcely any for addition. 

There are a few persons, who are fond of in- ' 
dulging the theory that charity should confine its 
aid, if not its compassions to the absolute helpless- 
ness of B^e, (denying it to that of infancy on ac- 
count of Its encouragement,) to population and to 
the bed of disease. But it should be remem- 
bered that we have been told tliat we ^all 
always have the poor with us, and tliat no 
deafness to their petitions can exterminate 
them, or confine their number within these 
narrow limits. That charity, which has no ten- 
dency to multiply its objects, never can be wrong. 
There never can be any regulations, or any policy 
respecting the poor, w'hich will put an end to tlie 
facmations of pleasure, or the seductions of pas- 
sion ; — the prospect of future distress cannot al- 
ways be successfully interposed between the mind 
and the present attraction— good fortune and ease, 
particularly when acting upon the excitableness 
of youth, will sometimes produce improvidence^ 
and the delusions of hope will continue to be, with 
minds not sufficiently balanced, an overmatch 
for the warnings of experience. But there are 
other inevitable causes of pauperism, which are 
not attributable to the fault or the poor. The 
principle of natural proportion between supply 
and oemand, when applied to labour, is by no 
means so even in its operations as has been sup- 
posed. The transfers of property and capita], and 
conseouently of employment, are often more easy 
than tnat of labour — the shiftings of fortune break 
up the connexions of business, and put an end to 
the influence of patronage — the failure of crops, 
the pressure of public calamity, the changes in 
foceign PoIitirs,.and the opening and cl<vi»ff **** 
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fill this, there is an endless variety of individual 
misfortunes, and of domestic afflictions, which 
necessarily leave a large inter\-al tor charity to" 
occupy, between a recovery from their visitation, 
and a return of the usual means of subsistence. 

The question then recurs, " how shall we pro- 
vide for the poor ?" There are a great many fre- 
VfJitivtM oi pntpcrism ably enumerated in the re- 
port acccmpuu^ 111^ the constitution of the New- 
York Society lor its prevention. The most im- 
portant of those proposed in that report are, Sav- 
uigs Banks, Sunda^ Schools, the establishment of 
places of worship in the outer parts of the city, 
and the diminution of licensed shops for retailing 
spirituous liquors. 

We are rejoiced that such men as Mr. Griscom, 
the chairman of the committee, who drafted that 
respectable report, have pledged their exertions for 
putting those preventives to the test of the fullest 
experiment. It is of the highest importance, how- 
ever, that it ^ould be understood that the preven- 
tion of pauperism is distinct from its relief; <md that 
the relief of the poor naturaUy forms a separate 
and sujpciently extensive department of social cha- 
rity. We do not perceive that they have any 
connexion whatever, in practice, except so far as 
the use or abuse of the means for the prevention 
of pauperism, may affect the inquiry as to the 
proper objects of relief. 

The grand. point in all schemes for the relief , 
of the poor, or at least, that which it has been 
most dUBcuIt to attain, is so to regulate charity as 
that il shall not tmdtiply its objecu. To make it 
sufficiently ejctenswet and yet to prevent this com- 
mon result, would leave scarcely any thing to be 
accomplished, except to devise the mode in which 
the relief administered would have the best moral 
effect. The most prolific source of our pauper- 
ism, next to intemperance, is in our judgment, to 
be found in our poor-laws. The prominent fea- 
tures of these laws are two. First they offer a 
certain relief f a sure asvlum, a comfortable sup- 
port, to all persons who oelon^ to the state, or icho 
entered U through the city of New- York, that is to 
say, did not come from some other state, and who 
are in indigent and necessitous circumstances. 
Second, the effect of setting^ apart a fund for 
public alms, and of establishing fixed and legal 
claims on it, is, to abolish the natural relation be- 
tween those who give and those who receive, to 
give the character of jealous inquisitors to those 
who distribute, and of hunjp^y insolent claimants 
to those who eat the bread of charity . VVe shall now 
endeavour to show that in neither of these respects, 
does there exist any resemblance between the plan 
of the Society for the Promotion of Industr}', and the 
provisions of the poor-laws. It will be seen at 
once that the effect of those laws is to throw away 
nil tlie salutai^ restraints upon improvidence, 
idleness, and vice, which are compnsed in the 
apprehensions, and in all the uncertain images of 
want, of disgrace, and of starvation — and to 
throw wide open the doors of the alms-house, 
as an ultimate refuge to those who are 'too 
abandoned to find elsewhere either shelter or em- 
ployment. 

This monstrous result is the necessary effect of 
a certain provision for every individual who is, 
in the language of the statute, in such indigent 
circumstances as to require relief," and to whom 
such allowance is to be made " as his necessities 
shall r^uire." It is not practicable for the Jus- 
tice or Justices who are to decide upon these cir- 
cumstances and necessities, to inquire much far- 



duty to fuisish theappHcant with iBceiitives to 
industry, or to direct nim to the means <^ em- 
ployment. Another evil of these laws, aiid wfaidi 
is partly the result of the one just mentioned isf 
to produce an overgrown, ehitted (M^polatioo, and 
to cause a most unequal distribution of the bvdp- 
dens of pauperism. Any person may go where he 
pleases to gain a legal settlement, and if he after- 
ward becomes a pauper he must be su{^K>rted by 
the town where he has that settlement. 

The constitution of the Society fear the Promo- 
tion of Industry avoids, as far as is consistent with 
the desirable extent of its charity, both these evils. 
It holds out no certain expectation of mainte- 
nance. That which is afforded, is to depend upon 
the character and ability, as well as the circum- 
stances of the individual. It will jxM do to object 
that the minutest mvestigations cannot ekide d&- 
ceptioB, for if this objection be admitted at all, it 
must abolish all obligations of charily until we 
can look upon the heart" bare, as it is before 
its Maker. ^ ^ ^ , 

There is no great danger that societies^ like 
that for the promotion of industry, wUl ultimately 
tend to produce an excessive population, because 
they promise no certain support to the poor^-be- 
cause their charity depends upon character — and 
because the amount ot it can always be graduated 
by the demand for labour. 

Again, it cannot be charged upon the institu- 
tion we are considering, that it tends to diminish 
the appropriate morsu influences of charity. 
There is not the espionage of a police, or the cni- 
elty of task-masters on one side, nor is there, 
on the other, the impudence of legal daims, or 
the jealousy of incroachment. There b a firioid- 
\y and personal intercourse between those who 
give and those who receive ; and there is ootbing 
to obstruct the kindest affections that can exist be^ 
tween the indigent and their benefactors. 

It is an important and necessary result of the 
principles of this society, and one which it is very 
important to notice, that the wages VDhith it pays 
are not so high as their current rate, "Were it not 
for this, it would be impossible to keep within the 
rule, that none are to be employed who can find 
work elsewhere. This regulaticm is also veiy im- 
portant in another point of view whidi we ^all 
notice in considering the main objection against 
the society. 

This objection, and it is the most popular and 
the most philosophical that can be nr^ed, is in 
substance this, that the only tendency oi the socie- 
ty is, to create artificial channels for labour which 
would otherwise be more profitably employed, 
and nearly as well paid. We have not time to 
enter at large upon this extensive topic; but 
we would suggest in reply the follovring consiik- 
rations. In the first place, this society tends te 
increase the demand for labour, and thus circulates 
wealth; because many purchases are nuide 
at the house of industry which would not be 
made elsewhere,^not because the articles are 
useless, for they are mostly of a siibslantial 
nature, but because the purchasers could do with- 
out them. Second, there are many persons who 
have left one service, and exoect soon to be en- 
gaged in another, who would employ the interval 
ui a house of industry, if there were one, and in 
idleness if there were not. Third, public and pri« 
vate calamities in all their varieties, of which we 
have before s|M>ken, are constantly driving many 
from the service or employment to which ^le^r 
have been wonted, and compelling them to wbA 
other, for the whole or perhaps only a part of their 
t of subsistence. Suppose there does exist 



*Ver than is necessary to ascertain the place of 

*ement of the pauper, and his actual indigence. 

'\ never be considered a part of his offic^itiz^ ^|:ql|^aboor of these persons; mapy 



•will be discotirageH from mquiring where it is, 
and all will find a more convenient and certain 
relief in a public institution. Fourth, a gTea.t ma- 
»T employers depending on immediate sales, are 
obliged in times of general depression to dismiss 
their labourers; then it is thatttie house of indus- 
try comes in, and divides the pressure between 
such gloomy periods and those which are more 

f>resperous. Fifth, this diversion of labour from 
ts natural channels, which is so much complained 
of, is more than compensated by the new charac- 
ter which it assumes, and the new school which it 
is placed in. Lastly, there cannot be much dan- 
ger of such a forced diversion of labour so long 
as the wages paid by the society are less than 
those paid elsewhere. 

We hoi>e none will be disinclined to establish 
societies similar to this, on the ground of their 
Jieavy deniland on the time of their officers. A 
very great portion of the business of the sgciety 
might be transacted without loss to the poor by 
persons paid for that purpose. 

It will naturally be asked what is to become of 
those objects of charity not provided for by this 
institution. They would diminish as rapidly as 
prudence would admit, and ultimately abplish all 
Mher institutions whatever,/^ the relief of pover- 
iy er distressi except the hospital, the asylum for 
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orphan children, and one lor the dgsd trho al« 
without the means of suiMK>rt. The whole system, 
of our poor-laws should as soon as possible bo 
blotted from the statute book. Societies " for the 
promotion of industry" should be incorporated 
and munificently endowed ; their officers should 
all be chosen by their members ; and all services 
immediately affecting the character of the poor, 
or concerning their personal treatment, should be 
performed gratuitously. 

We regret the want of time to show the success 
of the Society for the Promotion of Industry. 
Compared with their means, it has exceeded the 
roost sanguine expectation. A statement of their 
accounts would show that their system finds one 
of its highest recommendations in its economy. 
We cannot conclude without recommending this 
society, and the plan of its institution to the most 
liberal patronage of individuals and of the public 
authorities, and we will not believe that it needs 
any other security for the support of either, than 
aa acciuaintance with its merits. It must depend 
upon the good sense and the liberality of the com- 
munity to decide whether the society shall remain 
in its present reduced and embarrassed circumstan- 
ces, or whether a fair and full experiment shall 
be made of the simplest and best mstitution that 
eyer was contrived for the relief of the jww. 



Abt. 9. ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 



jBcorumical Htstory of the Fishes sold in the 
Jifcarkeis of the city of jVeio- York, By JDr. 
Samuel Merly. 

For March, 1818. 

1. Apodal Fishes 
AnguUla vulgaris, Mitchill. Common Eel 

2. J VGULAR Fishes. 
Ctadus morhm. Common Cod. 
Cadus €bglefinus. The Haddock, 

Cadus tmncodus. The Tomcod or Frosifish. 
Blemius cUiaius. Mitch. Fringed Blenny. 

Thoracic Fishes. 
Labrus auritm. Mitch. Pond Fish* 
Labrus appendix. Mitch. Do. 
Perea MitchUli. Striped Bass or Rock fish. 
Bodianusflavescens. Mitch. Yellow Perch, 
Bodianus rufus. Mitch. Red Perch. 
Fteuronectes planus. Jiew- York Flatfish. 
Scomber vemmis. Spring MackereL 

4. Abdominal Fishes. 
Salmo stdar. Common Salmon, 
Salmo fontinaiis, Mitch. Trout, 
Salmo eperlanm. Mitch. Smelt, 
Esoxlucius, Mitch. Pickerel, 
Clupea alosa, KeW'York Shad. 

Cartilaginous. 

Baja. Ray or Skate, 

Apodal Fishes. 

Common Eel, The markets id March wero 
aibandafitly sapplied with the common Eel. 
They were brought in great quantities in 
baskets, barrels, or other vehicles, and if the 
weather was favourable, their torpidity was 
followed by a return of suspended animation. 
They were taken as in the preceding months 
by spears thrust in the mud, where they 
were known to retire. The stalls were 
Itog sapplied by Bkinning and cleaniog them 



as fast as the demand required. They were 
also sold prepared as stated in the preceding 
months, slit open partially, dried and tied up 
in bundles of two or three pounds. They 
would probably average six or seven cents 
per pound by retail from the stalls. The me- 
thod of making a baked eel pye like chicken 
or bird pye, was mentioned in January. 
During the present month I purchased some 
eels for the purpose of making such a pye, 
but the cook by mistake made a pot-pye of 
them, and to the disappointment of all who 
ate them, they were found to afford, in this 
way, a savoury and substantial meal. 
2. Jugular Fishes. 

The common Cod and Haddock. — These 
fish continued to be exposed in great plenty, 
and found a ready sale at four cents per pound 
from the stalls just out of the pickle : 
Also sounds and lon^ies at eight cents. 
Pickled Codfish were offered by fishermen^ 
from Block Island at three cents the pound, 
or three dollars per hundred by the barrel. 

There was an additional supply of fish in 
March beyond the months of January and 
February. In the early part of the month 
Long-Island sound was cleared of ice, and 
the fishing-smacks from the eastward had 
free access to New- York, and the numbers 
arriving with fresh Cod, reduced the price to 
four cents per pound. They are yet poor, 
though somewhat improved since last month. 
Dried Cod continued at five cents. 

Tom Cods, or Frost fish, declined this 
month, though they were several times seen 
in market, in small bunches and in small 
quantities. 

The Fringed Blcnny.^My figure of thi» 
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^ original fHommunicatwns. 



fish is contained in the first plate of Dr. 
Mitchnrs Memoir on the fishes of New- 
York, as published with the transactions of 
the Literary and PhilosopItTcal Society of 
Ne>v-York. rhis fish appeared in market in 
March, taken off Sandv dook w'Wh the Cod 
fish. It boils like the fresh cod, and tastes 
protty much like it. 

ruoRACic Fishes. 

Tlu Pond Fish, includinw; both the Lahras 
auritus, and Labrus appeni'ixy were affered 
in bunches. These- fresh water fish were not 
in great plenty. They only served to in- 
crease the variety, and afford a choice for an 
cicellent pan fish. 

Striped Bass or Rock Fish. A plentiful 
snpplv of striped Bass was continued through 
March, and the weather was so fine during 
part of the month, that they were exposed 
alive on the fish stalls. TUcy were in good 
order and well flavoured, certainly better 
than in the two preceding months, and ra- 
ther cheaper. 

Yellow and Red Perch. These fresh water 
fish are only fit for the pan or a chowder. 
They came from New-Jersey and Long 
Island, taken in the fresh water streams, or 
when they mingle with the salt w;iter. They 
were offered in bunches, or those of the 
larger sizes singly, averaging about twelve 
and a half cents per pound. They are the 
bodianvu Jlaveseens and the bodianus rufus of 
the New- York fishes, 

J^eW'York Ftat-Fish-^We h^ve seen this 
fish, the pleuronectes planus, in January and 
February, in market in small nu nbers. But 
with the disappearance of ice and the ap- 
proach of spring they have increased, and 
in March the stalls were well tilted with 
them, cheap, fresh, and good. They are only 
used as a pan fish. 

Spring Mackerel. — Pickled Mackerel wero 
in less demand in March, on account of the 
quantities of fresh fish which the markets af- 
forded. This fish will not be in season till 
after the run of shad. It is the scomber vernalis 
ef the New- York fish. 

4. Abdominal Fishes. 

Comtnon Salmon. — The satmo solar , op 
common salmon, continued to be offered in 
9l pickled state at 10 and 12 cents per pound, 
Ijy retail from the stalls, as early as the 
SOth of March. Fresh salmon was also in 
market at ^1 per pound. 

TVouf.— This fish is the Salmo fontinalis 
#)f Dr. Mitchill. It is one of the most deli- 
cious of our fishes, and formerly came to 
market tjiroughout the year, but such small 
tinea were offered for sale, and so poor at some 
seasons, that complaints were made to the 
Common Council, and they were prohibited 
to be o^red for sale from 1st October to 
15th March. Some of these excellent fish 
appeared in market immediately after the 
]5tii, when the law allowed them to be 
brought. The subject of Trout and Shad was 
brought before the Corporation in 1817, and 
Committee to whom that subject was re- 
ferred, mtrodueed a rojjort which I offered 



to the Committee. It is Hlastrativ-e of the 
history of these fishes, and is as follows : 

The Committee on the subject of prohi- 
biting the sale of certain fish at imprc^r 
times reported. 

That shad and fresh water trout are two of 
the most delicious fish that our markets af- 
ford, and are exposed for sale at improper 
seasons, when they are poor and un whole* 
some food, whereby the estinctioo of the 
race of these animals is threatened, and the 
health of those endangered who eat them at 
such times. 

The Council beg to state some of the fads 
connected with the history of thes» fishes 
which will show the propriety of prohibiting 
the sale of them, when out of season. The 
shad is known to naturalists by the name of 
the Clupea alosa, and is sometimes seen oq 
the coasts of Europe, but not \n sue b im- 
mense shoals as on the coast of the United 
States. The shad pays an annual visit to tbe 
harbour of New-York, and descends tie 
Hudson River to deposit its spawn, at whick 
time it is very fat, and excellent eating. It 
generally appears in the beginning of April, 
and continues to ascend the river till the 
middle of May, when fat shad gradually de- 
cline, and by the end of the month totally 
disappear. Aftpr depositing their eggs they 
become thin and lean, and so altered in ap- 
pearance as to look like a different fish, it 
IS then they are known by the name of 
maugre or back-shad, and are taken comiDg 
back or descending the river in search of 
their accustomed haunts, in tbe recesses of 
the ocean, whither they go to feed and re- 
main till the next spawning season. Ko 
time need be fixed for the prohibition of the 
sale of shad that have spawned, but by pre- 
venting the sale of muugre or bacAi-s/iad, tbe 
evils complained of may be remedied. 

The fresh-water trout is the salmo fonii- 
nalis of the naturalists, and is ta^en in most 
of the streams in this state. Like most other 
fish it is a favourite food in the spawning 
season, and is poor and sickly at other times. 
The female is with roe in the spring and sum- 
mer months, and in good condition from 
tbe middle of March to the beginning of Oc- 
tober, and should not be brought to market 
during the |pest of the year. 

Wherefore the committee, offer the follow* 
ing resolutions : 

Resolved, that the market law be so 
amended that hereafter no maugre or back- 
shad be offered for sale in this city under 
penalty of forfeiture. 

Resolved, that no fresh water trout shall 
be offered for sale within the city from the 
1st day of October to the 15th day of March, 
in any year, nor at any time weighing less 
than a half a pound, under penalty of for- 
feiture : and that the Deputy Clerks of the 
markets be directed to attend to the execu* 
tion of the provisions of the law. 
All which is respectfully submitted. 
(Signed) SAML. AKERLY, 
JNO. B. COLES, 
JACOB LORILLABO. 
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"Which report was read and approved, and 
tbe Council was directed to report a law 
Bgreeably thereto. 

January iOth, 1817. 

Smdt. — Among the New-York fishes the 
smelt is called the Salmo eperlavus. Large 
qua;Uities of tlif-ee delicalf* ittle fish were 
sold in tbe markets in March, at six and 
eight cents per pound, but at the option of 
tlie purchaser, either by weight or measure. 
They were brought from tlie streams of New 
Jersey and Connecticut. 

Ptdfcere/.— -This is the Esox Indus of Dr. 
IVfitchill. A few of them from Long-Island 
were offered for sale in March. 

The Shad.—U the weather is favourable in 
March, this estimable fish appears in our 
waters by a few stragglers. Several were 
taken this month in the Delaware, and ap- 
peared in the Philadelphia markets. The 
fii^e weather in New-York from tbe 12th to 
the 16th March, also brought two or three to 
our market, and were sold at two dollars 



and an half each. This price will give some 
idea of the estimation in which tbe fish is 
held, though when plenty, one of a similar 
size may sell for twelve cents. 

5. Cabtii AGiwous Fishes. 
Ray Fish or iikate.^A fin of a large ray 
was ohered for sale by the nan e of French 
Holibut, but it wbs unsaleable from the 
miantity of other fish As it was cut up and 
the other parts of the fish were wanting» I 
could not determine the spclties. 

APPENDIX. 

Mya ^renaria, cr soft shell clams, conti- 
nued plenty, fat, good, and cheap, from 26 to 
43 cents per hundred. 

Venm Mcrccnaria, or hard shell clams be- 
gan to improve ; and they were more plenty 
in market than in the two preceding months. 

Ostrea Edvlis.^The common or eatable 
oyster, continued good and plenty in March, 
and of the usual price. 

Crabs and Lobsters in March were few^ 
poor, and in no demand. 



Art. 10. LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE. 



GERMANY. 

THE learned Professor PfaflT, in Kiel, has 
written an able work on and against ani- 
inal magnetism. 

According to the latest accounts from Germa- 
ny, the ceieoraied Madam Kruedener was on her 
way to Russia. She was educated in the Roman 
Catholic Church ; is upwards of fifty years of 
age. This female fanatic is represented as very^ 
en^agin^ in her manners. 

Mr. Muehlenfeldt, a young gentleman of extra- 
ordinary musical talents and skill, excites tbe un- 
bounded admiration of amateurs and connoisseurs 
in Germany. Lately he gave an instance of the 
proficiency which may be acquired on two diffe- 
rent musical instruments. He performed with 
surprising accuracy that most difficult, grand and 
unique piano-forte-concerlo, composed by Beet- 
hoven. With equal taste and nicely he went 
through the superb violin-concerto of Kreutzer ; 
and, as a specimen of his composition, and a mas- 
terpiece of his art, h^ played a voluntary with 
variations on the piauD-fbrte. 

Several late numbers of the Medico- Chirurgi- 
eal Gazette, edited by Dr. J. N. Ehrhart, at Salz- 
burgh, Germany, have been received in this city. 
As usual, these numbers are chiefly occupied with 
notices, and summary reviews of American pub- 
lications. Whilst perusing these German pages, 
cttr attention was particularly arrested by two ob- 
servations of the learned editor, upon which he 
expatiates : the mconsistency of Dr. Rush's theory 
«f diseases;— and the pertinacity with which the 



Americans assert, and attempt to prove, that iht 
yellow fever does not originate in America. 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

The Legislature of Massachusetts, have passed 
a law restraining persons from practising physic, 
in that State, who have not received a medical de» 
gree. The same regulation exists in Connecticut! 
and some other states, and a proposition of a si- 
milar nature is before the Legislature of New- 
York. Massachusetts has likewise granted ten 
thousand dollars per annum for ten years to its 
Medical College. 

A proposition to establish a Board of Agricul- 
ture, with a Professorship attached to it, is under 
consideration in the Legislature of New- York. A 
Professorship on this useful branch of science 
should be instituted in each of our Universities. 

At the annual meeting of the Medical Society 
of New- York, on the 3d of February, at the Ca- 
pitol in Albany, the following officers were cho- 
sen for the present year: — Dr. John Stearns, 
President; Dr. Henry Mitchill, Vice-President ; 
Dr. Peter Wendell, Secretary ; Dr. Charles D. 
Townshend, Treasurer; Drs. David Hossack, Sa- 
muel L. Mitchill, Westel Willoughby, J. Ro- 
meyn Beck, and John Watts, Censors; Drs. 
Amasa Trowbridge, William Patrick, A. Davis, 
Thomas Fuller, Joshua Lee, P. C. Adams, B. 
White. 

Messrs. Gales and Sealon, of the City of Wash- 
ing, have issued proposals for publishing a Journal 
of the Debates ol Congress, conunencing with the 
first Session after the adoption of tbe Constitution. 



Art. 11. RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 



Thb third cekturial Jubilee, comme- 
morative of the Reformation, has been solem- 
nized in a most splendid manner throughout Ger- 
many. The Christian festivities and religious ex- 
ercisea commenced ontlie 3Ist October, and ter- 



minated on Sunday evening the 2d November 
last. The momentous occasion was characterized 
by an active mutual feeling of charity, and by 
evaugelical benevolence among Christians of aU 
denominations. In most partS} the Lutheran ami 
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Reformed Churches celcbrftiea their ToUratMon 
or UniaH Festival at the sane lime, and were so- 
lemnly united in the pale of Uie " Evangelical 
Church." Many Roman Catholic ChrisUani cor- 
dially united with Protestants in acts of chanty, 
in founding philanthropic institutions, and \n per- 
•etualing the Uiie principles of Christian unani- 
luity. And it is worthy ol remark that the Roman 
Catholic Clergy of the Imperial Parish ChUrch 



in Viemut, readily \eni tlie damask tapeatnF of 
ihat edifice, to complete the decorattoos ol tte 
proiesiant churches! 

We have detailed accounU of this memoraiue 
Jubilee, from every quarter of Germany, from 
France, Russia, &c. They §iye the mortexhilm*- 
inff evidence ofthetruc smritof toleratjon ea- 
listened liberality, which seems to be difliiaed 
throughout a great portion of the ChnsUaa woria 



Art. 12. :^OETRT» 



To Mrs. W — 
^mpt for a Haggis. 

»T MRS. GRANT OF LAOGA^. 
Though dull, and low, as vanc^uish'd flag i9» 
1 have not yet Ibrgot your hag^s. 
Could I but forward all your wishes 
For speedy voyage and Scottish dishes, 
I'd call a steady gentle breeze 
To waft you o'er the summer seas, 
And send the swiftest buds of air 
8 With freights of Caledonian fare; 
Which though 't'was neither nch nor rare 
Would find a kindly welcome there. 
The pelican would not be lag, 
12 But bring a haggis in her bag *, 
The sulky hooded cmw bliould bring 
Black pudding, on his sooty wing ; 
The sea mew, mount on pinions light, 
16 And stock your board with puddinp white ; 
The swiftest wild goose of the flock 
Shouldjbear a roasted bubbly jock ; ( i ) 
The eagle, lofty child of light, 
29 Should upwartiB steer his steady flight, 
Beyond imperfect human sight, 
Then on your deck his bounty spread, 
<») Caller nowHs feet and sing'd sheep's head ; 
^ The gulls that skim innumerous by you, 
With fish in sauce may well supply you. 
But why, when languid grown and old, 
With senses dull, and fancy cold, 
Should 1 thus waste my worn abilmesj 
In dreams of mere impossibilities ? 
The plain, prosaic, short receipt 
To make a haggis fit to eat, 
52 Is belter than poetic sham 

Like Schakkaba's pistachio lamb :— 

John Bull, amidst his venison haimches, 
May shudder at the sound of paunches, 
S(» And say the lofty minded Scot 
Feeds like a sordid Hottentot. 
But mark the odds. The Scotch ^de-wife, 
With cleansing stream and scraping knife, 
40 So welt extirpates all impurity. 

E'en John might feed in full security. 
When freed from ev'ry earthly soil. 
Your wholb materials slightly boil, 
44 The humblest and the noblest part 
Mo&t mingle add the lungs and heart ; 



When parboiled spread diem en the dresser ^ ' 
With knhres, the greater aad the leaeefy 
48 Be sure to hack and hew them allr— 
They never can be roinc'd too small. 
Of Scottish oatmeal, fresh and sound. 
Add something less than half a pound ; 
62 Then shred two Patagonian onions 
The largest in the state's dominions ; 
High seasoning here it is thoi^ht n^fiMBt-* 
Th^n give a spoonful large oTsalty 
Of pungent pepper rather less, 
In all things, best to shun excess. 
And now, though rather late to do it 
I must remind you of the suelj— 
60 A scanty pound may do for all, 
And pray be sure to mince it small 
With oatmeal, and your onions shrMy 
And o'er the mingled entrails spread : 
64 The maw, when deans'd with scaWing wat^ 
. And freed from each ofiensive matter. 
You must with anxious skill prepare, 
And fill the yawning bag with care ; 
68 For all are poured m this receptacle 
To furnisli forth the goodly spectacle, 
01" portly haggis first in place, 
" Great chieftain of the pudding race !" 
72 But mind, it must not, like your skull, 
Becramm'd of precious matter full; 
For know, when fiU'd and steaming boi 
It feels the tempest of the pot; 
76 Proud of its new abode, it swells, 
'Gainst the imprisoning bag rebels. 
And bursting with impatient pride, 
Pours all its treasures from iu side. 
SO Pray then this caution ponder well. 
And leave a space for room toswelL 
Then bid your kind gude-man be sure 
To shape and scrape a wooden skewer^ 
C4 And carefully adjust that pin 
To keep the boiling haggis in ; 
Two hours slow boiling o'er the fire 
Will make it all that you desire. 
88 Then on the lioard your haggis place 
And bless it with decorous grace. 
And having thus attain'd your aim. 
Fall to, in good St. Andrew's name. 

(1) Bubbly Joel;— a turk^cock. 

(2; Caller nowts feet— fresh cov keipk. 



Abt. 18. MONTHLY SUMMARY OF POLITICAL INTELLIGENCE. 



GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

THE Speech from the throne, of January 
27th, announces thai an amicable under- 
standing continues to exist between Great 
%itdiu and the continental |io\vers— that H. 



R. H. has the utmost confidence in the pub- 
lic resources — that national industry has re- 
vived— that public credit remains unshak- 
en— that the difficulties under which the 
country was before labouring were entirely 
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owing to temporaiy causes ; and that, under 
the influence of all these auspicious circum- 
stances; popular discontent had become qui- 
eted. The speech also announcea that trea- 
ties had been concluded with Portugal and 
Spain on the subject of the slave trade, and 
recommends an increase of the numt>er of 
houses of public worship of the established 
order. 

Government has ceased giving encourage- 
ment to persons to emigrate to the. BriUsli 
dominions in North America, eicept to half- 
pay officers, and persons under i^eculiar cir- 
cumstances ; the reason assigned is tba^t ma- 
ny who emigrated daring the two last years 
were unable to cultivate the land allotted te 
them, and became reduced to great distress. 

The act suspehding the Habeas Corpus has 
been repealed. 

- FRANCE. 

The discussions, in regard to the regulation 
ef the press, have terminated favourably to 
its independence. The specific system adopt- 
ed b not yet known. It seems that the Pope 
has refused to crown Louis while Bonaparte 
lives. 

The prices of provisions in France conti- 
nues to fall in consequence of the plentiful 
harvest 

SPAIN. 

Spain and Portugal have not yet come to 
eny agreement in regard to JMonte Video. 
Portugal refuses to give up the place until 
the contest between Spain and her colonies 
la decided one way or the other; and Spain 
threatens to seize upon Portugal. It has 
Ijeen proposed by the British minister, that 
Uie conferences for a mediation on thissuh- 
J^ctshould be held at London rather than 

NETHERLANDS. 

The government of Holland is making pre- 
parations to send some troops to the island of 
Java. The soldiers on half pay have been 
ordered to repair to the Texel, in order t6 
xiake apart of this expedition. 

GERMANY. 

At Luebeck, in Germany, a society for the 
pronation of usefulacUvity has been in exist- 
ence for a considerable number of yeais. Dur- 
ing the late troubles in Germany, the philan- 
thropic operations of this meritorious society 
were materially obstructed, and the associa- 
tion was neariy defunct. But. to use the 
language of its annual report in November 
last— "the resurrection of Germany, and the 
return of prosperous liberty has infused a new 
life. Among the various objects of public 
iitihty to which this truly benevolent society 
directs Its exertions, it has established a Svn- 
daySchooi, an Industry- School, a Savings-Bank, 
and a Swim-Institutton. The pupils in this 
institution (which is successfully frequented 
by a great number of citizens) ar^ chiefly 
those who intend to be mariners ; and they 
are thus qualified to be " the courageous 
and skilful preservers of life." 

RUSSIA. 

Ac Russian navigator, Kotzcbue, has keen 
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at the Sandwich Islands, one of which, Ata- 
ai, on the north-east of the group, has submit- 
ted to the Emperor Alexander ; and he has 
also discovered a new, extensive, and inhabit- 
ed islimd a little to the south- west of the 
group. 

AFRICA. 

Algiers still continues to be disturbed by 
dissension in the soldiery. The Dey having 
retired to the citadel of Caspa, dismissed his 
Turkish guards, and black troops only are 
now employed about his person. 

AMERICA. 

SPANISH AMERICA. 

^enos Ayrea, 

^e troops under Artigas, at Colonia,have 
mutinied, and 1000 men been sentfrom Buenos 
Ayres to assist the mutineers. A squadron of 
fivearmed brigs and two transports with troops 
were at anchor off" the town on the 20th De- 
cember. Considerable commotion has been 
excited at Buenos Ayres in consequence of 
the report in regard to the Russian fleet. 
Venezuela. 

Morillo is said to be in a great measure 
surrounded by Bolivar, who has 3000 men 
wid 12 pieces of artillery, and has put the 
Royalists entirely on the defensive ; and 
their only hope is that the Patriots may be 
induced to come to a general engagement. 
Mexico, 

A despatch from Colonel Joquin Marqucz 
y Donnally to the Viceroy of Mexico, an^ 
n ounces the capture of a fort garrisoned by 
the Patriots, and a heavy loss of men and 
munitions of war by the latter. 

The despatch also states that many were 
forced down precipices, and otherwise des^ 
troyed, which the colonel deeply laments, 
as many women and children, wishing to 
follow their husbands and fathers, met with 
a similar fate, and were destroyed. One of 
the rebels, as they are called, being about ta 
fall into the hands of the victors, killed hia 
young son, the latter being at the time al- 
most dying from want. 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

PROCEEDINGS OF CONGRESS. 
SENATE. 

Wednesday, Feb. 18. Several bills were re- 
ported and read, which will be noticed in other 
stages of their pro^ss. 

Mr. Barbour submiued for consideration a re- 
solution proposing a change in the mode of sup- 
plying the army of the United Stales, and sub- 
j^'nff those undertaking this office to military 

The bill for the relief of the surviving soldiers 
of the revolution was again taken up and the 
debate continued. 

Thursdauy Feb. 19. The Vice-President of 
tbe^ United States this day appeared and took his 

Several petitions, &c. were presented and 
disposed of, and the senate went into the consi- 



deration of the bill for the reJiefof ma^or generM 
The debate bad not terminalea when 
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Fri<i«y» 20. The bill for the relief of 
major general Arthur St. Clair, ^ntinc him a 
priiston of nxty dollars per month, was ifiis day 
pas^ as amended. Twenty •one to ten. 

Monday y Feb. 23. The House of Represen- 
talives having notified to the Senate the death of 
one of its members, col. Petersson Goodwin, of 
Virginia, it was unanimously resolved that the 
members of the Senate should wear the usual 
bad^e ol mourning Ibr the deceased ; and the 
Senat«> adjourned. 

TiuadiVij Feb, 24. Considerable Inisiuess, 
chic y of local or temporary interest, was trans- 
acted this day. 

IVednesdun, Feb. 25. The business before the 
senate this day was 

Thtirsdatj, Feb. 26.— Tlie bill for the relief of 
the surviving soldiers of ibe revolution was taken 
up and ordered to a third reading. 

FHdaijt Feb. 27. The bill to provide for the 
surviving oilicers and soKliers was read a third 
lime, and passed as amended. 

Mondauy March 2. The consideration of the 
bill respecting the transportation of people of co- 
lour, tuc. pnucipally engaged the senate this 
day. 

Tuesday, March 3. Tlie senate resumed the 
consideration of die bill regulating the pay of 
brevet officers. On motion of Mr. Barbour the 
bill was amended, by a provision that hereafter no 
brevet rank shall be conferred except bv aiKl 
with the advice of the senate. And the bul was 
ordered to a third reading. 
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Wednesday, March 4. Considerate business 
was forwarded, but no important results at- 
tained. 

Thursday, March 5. The resolution providing 
for an ameridment of the constitution, by estab- 
lishing an uniform mode of choosing electors of 
president and vice president of the United States^ 
was taken up and adopted. 

Friday f March 6. The senate was occ<^pied in 
the further discussion of the bill regutdling the 
reclamation of fugitive slaves and indented ser- 
vants. 

Monday f March 9. The amendments, of the 
House of Representatives to the bill for the re- 
lief of certain sui-viving officers and soldiers of 
the revolutionary army, were taken up and con- 
curred in. And the bill was finally passed. 

Mr. Dickerson's resolution proposing an 
amendment of the constitution in regard to the 
mode of choosing electors was negatived — less 
/than two thirds of the senate voting in favour 
of it. 

Tuesday, March 10. No business of impor- 
tance was transacted this dav. 

Wednesday, March 11. I'he bill prescribing 
the mode of reclaiming fugitive slaves was again- 
discussed, and was ordered to a third reading. 

Thiersday, March 12. The bill from the House 
of Representatives, providing for the recovery of 
fugitive slaves and indented servants, was read 
a third time as amended, passed (17 to 13) and 
returned to the House for concurrence. 

Friday, March 13. The ongrossed bill " in 
addition to the act to promote the progress of the 
useful arts," and the engrossed bill respecting 
the transportation of persons of colour ibr sale, 
&c. were severally read the third time, passed, 
and sent to the other house for concurrence. 

Monday, March 16. A similar message to that 
transmuted on Saturday to the House of Repre- 
sentatives in regard to our relations with Spain, 
was received from the President of the United 
— "Mih the accompanying documents. 

^ition to adjourn on the 13th April 



was taken up, and the consideratiofl of h post- 
poned to Monday scn'night. 

HOUSE OF REPRESINTATIITES. 

Wednesday, Feb. 18. The House in committer, 
was principally occupied this day in the renewed 
discussion of the bankrupt bill. 

Tlutrsday, Feb. 19. The discussion on the 
bankrupt bill was resumed in committee of the 
whole, and occupied tlie greater part of tiiis 
day's silting. 

Friday, Feb. 20. After disposing of mtich 
miscellaneous business, the House resolved itself 
again into a committee of the whole, on the bill 
providing tor a uiiiibrm system of bankruptcy. 

Monday, Feb. 23. Mr. Newton of Virginia 
announced to the House the death of his cd- 
leaffue Col. Peterson Goodwin. At the motion 
of Mr. N. the house unaniuoosly resolved to 
wear crape on tlie left arm for one mooth^ in tes- 
timony oi" respect to the deceased— and on mo- 
tion of Mr. Forsyth immediately adjouTued. 

Tuesday, Feb. 24. On motion of Mr. For- 
syth, a call was made on the President of the U. 
Stales for inlbnnaiion in regard to our relations 
with Spain. 

The t)ankrupt bill was again taken up in com- 
mittee of the whole. 

Wednesday, Feb. 25. The bankrupt bill was 
again taken up, and after a protracted debate, 
was indefinitely postponed— 82 to 70. 

Thursday, Feb. 26. The House was occnpiedl 
most of the day in discussing the bill providing a 
mode of exercising the right of expatriation. 

Fi-iday, Feb. 27. The petition of the Irish 
Emigrants," for a grant of land on certain condi- 
tio.,^, was rejected— 83 to 71. 

Saturdai/, Feb. 28. The debate oa the expa- 
triation bill was resumed, and the first section 
was struck out by a vote of 70 to 68. 

Monday, March 2. The President of die U. 
States communicated by message the doings of 
the Commissioners under the treaty of Ghent. 

The discussion on the expalriation bill wasrc-» 
sumed, and continued till the House adjourned. 

Tuesday, March 3. On motion of Mr. Taylor 
of New- York, a resolution was adopted for the 
appointment of a joint committee to consider and 
report when the present session of congress may 
l» terminated. 

Wed7iesday, March 4. The expatriation bill 
was again taken up, and after further discussiouy 
deniecT a third reading — 75 to 64. 

Thm-sday, March 5. Several bills were re- 
ported, and some amendments were made to tho 
bills from the senate, concerning the surviving 
officers and soldiers of the revolution. 

The Georgia militia-claims bills for 1794— 
95, was rejected, 90 to 70. 

Frixlay, March 6. A petition for pecuniary 
relief was presented by Mr. Butler, from major 
general John Stark, and referred to a select 
committee. 

The House went into a commiuee of the 
whole on the report of the committee to whom 
had been referred that part of the President's 
message which relates to internal improvements ; 
and the resolution reported by the committee to 
establish a fund for promoting internal improve- 
ments was imder discussion v^n the House ad- 
journed. 

Saturday, March 1. Mr. Sergeant from the joint 
committee to whom the subject was referred, re- 
ported a resolution for an adjournment of the Ses- 
sion of Congress on the 13th of April. 

The subject of internal improvements was again 
discussed at length. 

MmM^^V^ resolution ^ittrn^apc 
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tor the a^joormnenl of Confess on the 13th of 
April w«s taken up, and carried, 101 to 46. 

The House Uien again resolved itself into a 
committee of the whole on the report ol the com- 
mittee on the question of internal improvements. 
The debate was not concluded when the House 
adjourned. 

Tuesday, March 10. Mr. Mason of Mass. 
from the committee, to which the suWect had 
been referred, made a report on tlie ^lassachu• 
setts claims for expenses mcurred in calling out 
the militia in the late war, accompanied by a 
bill providing for the payment of them — which , 
was twice read and committed. 

The House went again into a committee of the 
whole on the subject of internal improvements. 
Several amendments to the resolution were mov- 
ed and carried in the committee, expressing the 
right of Congress to appropriate money for the 
construction of roads and canals, &lc. — also to 
construct them under certain restrictions. The 
committee rose, reported progress, and obtained 
leate to sit again. 

Wednesday, March 11. After disposing of 
some other business, the House again went into 
a committee of the whole on the subject of inter- 
nal improvements. The debate was continued 
till sunset, when the House adjourned without 
having come to any decision. 
. The speaker presented the petition of Vincente 
Pazos, representing himself to be the agent of the 
republics of Venezuela and Buenos Ayres, com- 
plaining of the capture of Amelia Island, stating 
that application had been made to the executive, 
who had refused justice, as he says, and praying 
the interposition of Congress. 
. Mr. Forsyth moved that the petition be not re- 
ceived, stating that as the petitioner was an agent 
f>f a foreign power* he had applied to Congress 
as an appellate power over the executive, he 
thought It improper that he should he thus heard. 

This brought on a long discussion, incidentally 
touching upon the propriety of the executive of 
the United States taking' possession of Amelia 
Island, and upon the policy of receiving a petition 
from an unacknowledged agent nf a fnrf^i^a 
power. 

The discussion continued nearly three hours, 
which terminated in a rejection of the petition by 
a vote of 124 to 28. 

. Thursday, March 12. On reading the journal 
this morning, a discussion arose on the mode in 
which the entry had been made respecting the 
petition of Vincejite Pazos, presented yesterdaj^. 
In the entry, the official character of the peti- 
tioner, and the tenor of his petition were set 
forth 'f and it was particularly stated that this ap- 
plication to the legislature was in consequence 
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of the refusal of the excfutive to listen to him. 

Mr. Poindexter moved to amend the journal, 
by striking out that part of the entry which em- 
braced the contents of the petition, on tlie ground 
that it was improper through the journal of the 
House to give publicity to a petition of excep- 
tionable character, which the House had reused 
to receive. 

It was said, on the other hand, that it was re- 
quisite, to show the nature of the petition, that the 
reason of its rejection might appear. 

The House, by a large majority, refused to 
amend their journal, and thus sanctioned the 
entry. 

The report on internal improvements Was again 
taken up in committee, and the debate renewed. 

Frid/xij, March 13. The discussion of the re- 
port on the subject of internal improvements wa3 
early resumed and Continued throu^ the day in 
committee of the whole, llie committee rose and 
reported the resolutions to the House. 

Saturdoj/, March 14. The resolutions on the 
subject of internal improvement were taken up 
in tlie House. The question on the first resolu- 
tion was taken after a short debate. The resolu- 
tion is in tliese words : — 

Resolved, That Congress has power, under the 
constitution, to appropriate money for the con- 
struction of post roads, military and other roads, 
and of canals, and for the improvement of vyater 
courses. 

The House concurred in this resolution, 90 to 
75. The second resolution, is in the following 
words : — 

Resolved, That Congress has power, under the 
constitution, to construct post roads and military 
roads, provided that private property be not taken 
for public use without just compensation- 
Was rejected, yeas 82, nays 84— As was also 
the third, viz. 

" Resolved, That Congress has power, under the 
constitution, to coustruc^foads and canals neces- 
sary for commerce between the states ; provided 
that private property be not taken for public pur- 
poses, without just compensation"— , 

71 voting for, and 95 against it. 

The fourth resolution was theii read as follows : 
Resolved, That Congress has power, under 
the constitution, to construct canals for military 
purposes ; provided, that no private property be 
taken for any such purpose, without just compen- 
sation being made therefor — 

And was lost, ayes 81, nays 83. 

A message was received from the President of 
the United States, respecting our relations with 
Spain, accompanied by ofHcial documents. 

Monday, March 16. No business of importance 
was ti-ausacted in the House this day. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

THE Legislature of this State has passed a 
law, during its last session, that no person 
practising medicine or surgery, within the Com- 
monwealth, " not having received a medical de- 
gree from some College or Uuiversity ; or not 
Eaving been duly licensed b^ some Medical 
Society or College of Physic ans, or bv three 
Fellows of the Massachusetts Medical Society, 
to be designated in each county of the Common- 
wealth by the Counsellors of the said Society, 
shall take the benefit of law for the recovery of 
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any debt, or fees accruing for his professiona 
services." 

RHODE-ISLAND. 

During its recent session of eleven days, the 
Legislature of this State has disposed of the 
whole docket of 250 petitions : granted 80 peti- , 
tions for the benefit of tlie insolvent act, and di^ 
missed and rejected as many more : chartf 
nine banks, and three insurance companies 
sides transacting other business. In Che 
of Rhode-Island there are 31 towns 
banks. 
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Ht towmcTietrr. 

The manaMn of the Connecticot Asylum Tor 

the Deaf and Dumb, adrertise that the Asylum 
"1 will be opea for ihe reception of another class of 

pupils, on the 7th May next. Application must be 
P' made at least one month previou<i to the time 

above mentioned — and at the expiration of one 
*3 month after that limf. iio pupil can be admitted 

till the ensuing year. 

The model of a machine has recently been ex- 
J» hibited in the city of New- York, to cut, thresh, 
^ and clean wheat, rye, oats, bjc. at one operation. 

The machine is coustructed to be moved by the 
^' itrenfthofonehorse— enters a field of wheat, rye, 
^ &c. will take " a two men's land ahead," and 

cut, thresh, and fan the grain fit for (be mill or 
^ market, aad without waste or Icuviag any thing 
^ behind to be cleaned. TIms complete operation 
^- can be performed as as a horse can walk. — 
^ The machine may be separated and used only for 

cutting and gaibering the grain, which will render 
^ k witfemely simple and eflfectire. It is calculat- 
^ ed that two horses, and one man to attend them, 

mill cut andezuher the grain for twenty-five acres 
I* per day. The net cost of a machine for cutting 
|5 and gathering the grain will not exceed one bun- 
^ dred dollars ; and a machine complete, for per* 

Ibrving the whole operation of preparing the 
^ grain ror the mill, about double that sua. 

° PElfHSYLVAHIA. 

1^ Aa OX was not long since sold in Philadelphia 
" for 1^1,300. It was the largest ox ever in that 
ma»et, and weighed 2,000 pounds. It was rais- 
ed by Job Tyler of Salem, New-Jersey. 

DELAWARE. 

Notice has been given, in compliance with an 
act of the legislature of this state, for incorporat- 
ing an agricultural society in the county of New- 
Castle, that a book will be opened at the residence 
of John Merritt in Middletown, until the 1st Mon- 
day in May next, to receive the signatures of 
those gentlemen who wish to become meinbecs. 

MARYLAND. 

The committee of the grand jury, appointed to 
inspect the penitentiary, have reported that there 
were confined in the penitentiary 305 persons, of 
which 234 are males and 71 females, and that 
cleanliness, system, 9$A good order prevails 
throughout the institution. 

The Legislature of Maryland has virtually abo- 
lished imprisoflment for debt in thai stale. 



VTBCINIA. 

The Legislature of Virginia has ad jo arned 
after a sessioa ofabout three months, h avin^ 
passed 229 .acts. The resolution of the 
House of Delegates, for erecting a statae of 
Patrick Henry, was rejected by the Senate. 

The profits arising from the penitentiary 
in this state the last year, ending oa tho 
30th of November last, were j[l 3,303. 

TEITNESSEE. 

Two large deposites of Gypsum have lately 
oeen discoverea in Overton County about 80 
miles wesC of Nashville, and near Cumber- 
land rivor« 



At Chillicothe, on the lOth Jannary the 
Mercurv stood at 2^ deg. below 6, of 
Fahrenheit — several degrees colder than evev 
before had been observed there. 



^ TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We have on file a variety of communicationa 
which we have omitted to acknowledge, but 
which, for positive or negative reasons, we have 
decided not to publish. Sometimes the topics 
treated of have been objectionable, sometimes 
the objection has lain against the manner of treat- 
ing them, and very often both the subject and 
the style have been alike exceptioaable, or equal- 
ly m]^tory. In the selections we have made 
irom the contributions which we have received^ 
the preference has been given to communications 
of a useful, rather than of a fanciful, or of an am- 
bitious nature. But still we have ittudfed variety, 
and have regretted that our materials were not 
more various. ^< It is the life and soul of a Ma- 
gazine," says Goldsmith, "never to be long dull 
upouuot; subject." Our pages are open to the 
grave and to the epay* and we are anxious that 
they should be rendered the medium, not only of 
iiMtiWttnnt but of entertainment. 



ERRATA. 

In the communication of Dr. Clements in No* 
IV. of this volume, page 249| deiej and thedo^^ 
and for tough read rough. 
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